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EDITORIAL 


This  editorial  will  be  in  the  form  of  two  announcements.  The  first 
is  the  important  announcement  that  of  January  1,  1987  all  UN¬ 
SOLICITED  MANUSCRIPTS  should  be  sent  to: 

Dr.  Jack  Spiro 

Editor-in-chief  Religious  Education 
Virginia  Commonwealth  University 
Department  of  Philosophy  and  Religious  Studies 
915  W.  Franklin  Street 
Richmond,  Virginia  23284-0001 

The  copy  for  all  issues  to  be  published  in  1987  is  committed, 
and  all  decisions  on  copy  for  1988  will  be  made  by  Dr.  Spiro  and 
his  staff.  From  this  date  forward  all  inquiries  concerning  editorial 
policy  and  content  should  be  sent  to  him. 

The  second  announcement  concerns  change  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  our  themes  for  this  year: 

January-February-March  highlights  essays  related  to  past 
themes  our  readers  have  identified  as  of  continuing  importance, 
namely,  women,  values,  curriculum,  faith  development,  interna¬ 
tional  and  Jewish  concerns. 

April-May-June  will  be  the  long  awaited  special  issue  “The 
Electronic  Media  and  Religious  Education”  developed  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  National  Council  of  Churches  for  potential  use  as 
a  textbook. 

July-August-September  will  contain  selected  papers  delivered 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Professors  and  Re¬ 
searchers  in  Religious  Education  on  the  theme,  “The  Sacred  and 
the  Public  Realm,  along  with  unsolicited  manuscripts  and  a  spe¬ 
cial  research  essay  on  the  arts  and  religious  education. 

Oct-November-December,  my  last  issue  as  editor,  will  be  on 
the  joint  themes:  “Spirituality  and  Religious  Education”  and  “Re¬ 
ligious  Formation.”  I  trust  you  look  forward  to  this  year  and  the 
future  under  Dr.  Spiro  s  editorship  as  much  as  I  do. — John  H 
Westerhoff,  Editor 
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THE  RELATION  BETWEEN 
BELIEFS  &  VALUES 


Edwin  Cox 

The  Stone  House 
Welton,  Daventry 
Northants,  NN11  5JP 
Daventry  702269 
England 


Since  this  paper  is  being  prepared  for  an  international  audience, 
perhaps  I  should  make  it  clear  at  the  start  that  I  am  talking  about 
religious  education  in  British  schools.  The  term  religious  educa¬ 
tion”  has  different  meanings  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  in 
several  countries  well  represented  here  it  is  frequently  used  of 
education  within  the  bounds  of  a  religious  community,  or  in  a 
parish  setting.  It  is  employed  in  countries  where  religious  educa¬ 
tion  is  forbidden  by  law  in  schools.  In  Britain  the  opposite  per¬ 
tains,  for  by  the  1944  Education  Act,  which  is  still  in  force,  reli¬ 
gious  education  has  to  take  place  regularly  in  all  British  schools. 
This  was  originally  envisaged  as  being  Christian  education,  but 
because  of  social  and  intellectual  changes  in  the  past  forty  years, 
Britain  has  become,  to  an  extent,  a  multi-cultural  and  multi-racial 
society  and  it  is  increasingly  difficult  to  think  of  the  teaching  be¬ 
ing  only  of  Christianity  when  schools  are  filled  with  many  pupils 
who  have  Muslim,  Jewish,  Sikh,  and  Hindu  allegiances,  not  to 
mention  a  large  number  whose  outlook  is  humanist,  agnostic, 
hedonist  or  materialist.  Religious  education  has  therefore  to  be 
conducted  in  what  is  partly  a  religious  pluralism  and  partly  a  secu¬ 
lar  pluralism  and  this  raises  questions  about  why  we  teach  religion 
in  our  schools  and  what  form  it  can  now  usefully  take. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  cardinal  question  that  those  who  teach 
religious  education  in  British  schools  have  at  this  time  to  face  is, 
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“Do  we  teach  about  religion  because  knowledge  of  religion  is  a 
necessary  part  of  education  of  all  children,  without  which  they 
will  be  in  some  way  educationally  deprived,  or  do  we  teach  it 
because  knowledge  of  religion  is  a  way  of  achieving  a  further  end, 
or  giving  the  children  some  insight  that  they  all  need?  If  it  is  the 
latter,  what  is  that  insight,  is  learning  about  formal  religions  the 
only  way  that  it  can  be  acquired,  or  are  there  other  routes  to  it  that 
may  be  more  effective  with  certain  pupils?  In  what  precise  way 
does  religious  education,  as  at  present  constituted,  contribute  to 
that  insight?  Would  it  contribute  more  effectively  if  it  were  dif¬ 
ferently  conceived  and  structured?” 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  framers  of  the  1944  Education  Act 
intended  the  teaching  to  have  a  further  outcome,  as  is  shown  by 
the  statement  in  the  1943  White  Paper1  that  “There  has  been  a 
general  wish,  not  confined  to  representatives  of  the  Churches, 
that  religious  education  should  be  given  a  more  definite  place  in 
the  life  and  work  of  the  schools,  springing  from  the  desire  to  re¬ 
vive  the  spiritual  and  personal  values  in  our  society  and  in  our 
national  tradition.”  This  suggests  that  they  saw  the  aim  as  not 
merely  teaching  about  religion,  but  as  teaching  about  religion  in 
order  to  convey  values. 

One  would  have  thought,  therefore,  that  after  forty  years  of 
religious  education  in  all  schools  the  traditional  spiritual  and  per¬ 
sonal  values  of  the  British  would  have  been  revived  and  con¬ 
sciously  understood.  What  we  have  instead  is  a  community  that  is 
uncertain  and  divided  about  its  values,  sections  of  which  urgently 
advocate  values  that  are  far  from  traditional.  There  is  widespread 
support  for  care  for  the  unfortunate  and  a  wish  for  a  fair  and  egal¬ 
itarian  distribution  of  resources,  but  a  genuine  and  sometimes 
deep  division  about  the  morality  of  drugs,  about  the  use  of  vio¬ 
lence,  about  honesty  (even  in  that  venerable  place  the  City  of 
London)  and  about  reliability  and  responsibility.  So  teaching  reli¬ 
gious  education  in  order  to  promote  consensus  about,  and  com¬ 
mitment  to,  a  set  of  values  doesn’t  seem  to  have  worked. 

We  may  reasonably  ask,  “Why  not?  Why  have  the  high  hopes 
of  the  1943  White  Paper  not  been  fulfilled?”  There  are  possibly 
two  reasons. 

1.  Because  religious  education  has  not  seriously  attempted  to 


1  Board  of  Education,  Educational  Reconstruction,  H.M.S.O.,  1943. 
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do  what  was  asked  of  it.  We  had,  immediately  after  1944,  the  era 
of  Bible  study,  and  since  1970  we  have  had  the  era  of  phenomeno¬ 
logical  study  of  sacred  books,  sacred  places,  sacred  ceremonies, 
sacred  festivals,  the  externals  of  religion,  but  only  briefly  (in  what 
was  labelled  the  implicit  approach  period  of  the  late  1960s)  has 
religious  education  addressed  itself  to  the  question  of  what  is  be¬ 
hind  the  phenomena,  what  are  the  values  they  express,  and  what  is 
the  origin  of  those  values.  We  may  be  just  getting  round  to  it,  but 
we  have  not  done  it  wholeheartedly  up  to  the  present. 

2.  Because  the  situation  in  which  religious  education  has  to 
operate  has  fundamentally  changed  with  the  coming  of  many  re¬ 
ligions  and  philosophies  of  life,  the  arrival  of  the  pluralist  society 
which  questions  the  former  traditional  values.  The  framers  of  the 
1944  Act  assumed  a  unified  culture  in  which  Christianity  was  both 
prominent  and  predominant.  In  that  sort  of  society,  with  one  reli¬ 
gion  more  or  less  recognised  by  all,  the  link  between  religion  and 
values  is  assumed  even  if  the  precise  connection  is  not  clear.  Some 
may  wonder  whether  the  values  arise  from  the  religious  beliefs  or 
whether  the  religious  beliefs  are  ways  of  articulating  and  describ¬ 
ing  the  values,  but  the  large  majority  are  agreed  on  what  values 
they  are  going  to  hold  and  respect,  and  have  a  language  in  which 
to  talk  about  them  and  justify  them.  But  the  situation  now,  in  our 
pluralist  society,  is  that,  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  source  of 
values,  people  are  reacting  to  that  source  in  different  ways,  and 
deriving  from  those  different  reactions  differing  and  often  con¬ 
flicting  values,  and  describing  and  justifying  them  in  different 
languages.  Instead  of  talking  of  them  in  the  language  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion,  they  are  speaking  of  them  in  the  languages  of  many 
religions  and  nonreligious  myth-systems  and  ideologies.  Conse¬ 
quently  there  is  a  confusion  of  values,  a  moral  chaos,  which  could 
lead  at  worst  to  the  breakdown  of  civilization,  and  no  agreed  way 
of  discussing  how  to  get  out  of  the  chaos.  In  such  a  situation  teach¬ 
ing  about  religions  will  not  necessarily  restore  a  coherence  or  con¬ 
sensus  of  values,  but  may  add  to  the  confusion.  Or,  more  likely, 
religious  education  will  concentrate  on  its  domestic  interests  and 
deal  with  values  only  incidentally  and  peripherally. 

Because  religious  education  has  not  apparently  had  much  in¬ 
fluence  on  values  teaching,  there  has  arisen  in  Britain  a  demand 
for  a  new  educational  activity,  now  referred  to  as  personal  and 
social  education,  which  will  have  greater  effect.  There  is  uncer¬ 
tainty  as  to  how  this  new  subject  should  be  conducted,  and  it  takes 
many  forms  (health  education,  peace  studies,  the  hidden  curncu- 
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lum,  anti-racist  and  anti-sexist  education  all  contribute)  and  some¬ 
times  one  wonders  whether  it  amounts  to  more  than  political  and 
social  engineering  by  interested  groups.  Often  the  assumption 
behind  these  activities  is  that  religious  education  has  little  to  offer 
to  values  education.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  enquire 
whether  this  is  a  fair  assessment.  It  will  try  to  explore  the  interac¬ 
tion  between  beliefs  and  values,  and  ask  what  connection  there  is, 
if  any,  between  religious  education  and  personal  and  social  edu¬ 
cation.  What  has  religious  education  to  give  to  values  education? 
Can  it  undertake  the  whole  of  it?  Or  part  of  it?  If  part,  then  what 
part?  And  how  ought  it  to  be  structured  and  conducted  in  order 
effectively  to  contribute  that  part? 

The  Nature  of  Values 

Central  to  the  enquiry  is  the  question  of  what  are  values.  Roughly 
they  are  the  theories,  or  principles,  by  which  you  select  your  ac¬ 
tions  and  bring  consistency  to  them,  and  the  theories  by  which 
you  order  your  preferences  and  priorities  and  tastes.  They  are 
shady,  half  understood,  sometimes  half-conscious  ideas  which  are 
influencing  and  determining  your  life  style.  If  you  would  prefer  a 
more  formal  definition  of  values,  there  is  that  of  Rokeach. 

A  value  is  a  belief  that  a  specific  mode  of  conduct  or  end  state  of  exis¬ 
tence  is  personally  or  socially  preferable  to  an  opposite  or  converse 
mode  of  conduct  or  end  state  of  existence.2 

My  reservation  about  using  Rokeach’s  definition  is  that  by  calling 
a  value  a  belief  he  is  equating  beliefs  and  values,  whereas  I  think 
the  two  to  be  separable  and  I  am  enquiring  into  the  difference 
between  them  and  the  influence  that  they  exert  upon  each  other. 

The  Origin  of  Values 

The  next  question  to  be  faced  is  what  is  the  origin  of  values  and 
how  do  persons  acquire  them.  There  is  a  number  of  possible 
sources. 

1.  In  a  settled,  homogeneous  community  persons  will  tend  to 
take  their  values  from  the  life  style  of  that  community.  These 
values  are  picked  up  by  each  succeeding  generation  without  any- 
thing  conscious  being  done  to  teach  them.  The  values  are  lived  out 
by  the  adults  and  the  young  copy  them  and  do  “the  done  thing.” 


2  Milton  Rokeach,  The  Nature  of  Human  Values,  1973. 
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The  1944  Education  Act  assumed  that  this  process  was  still  likely 
to  operate  in  Britain. 

2.  Another  view  is  that  people  work  out  their  values  from  their 
experience.  Each  individual  modifies  the  accepted  values  of  the 
community  and  makes  his  or  her  own  in  the  light  of  things  that 
happen.  One  discovers  from  experience  what  actions  one  is  going 
to  regard  as  moral  and  desirable,  what  relationships  one  is  going 
to  seek,  what  pleasures  and  arts  give  one  greatest  satisfaction,  etc. 

This  is  the  view  taken  by  Raths,  Harmin  and  Simon  who  write 
that: 

Values  are  formed  by  choosing  freely  from  alternatives  after  consider¬ 
ation.  These  are  then  cherished  and  confirmed  by  acting  upon  the 

choice  made.  Finally  those  values  are  woven  into  a  pattern  of  life3 

That  may  be  too  rationalistic  and  optimistic  a  view,  and  values 
may  be  more  emotionally  and  randomly  formed  than  they  sup¬ 
pose.  Nevertheless  many  advocates  of  moral  education  say  that, 
on  a  global  scale,  this  is  the  process  by  which  the  human  race  has 
acquired  its  moral  values  and  that  we  ought,  from  the  total  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  human  race,  to  be  able  to  work  out  a  set  of  authenti¬ 
cated  moral  values  and  teach  them.  If  this  is  indeed  the  case,  then 
values  have  no  connection  with  beliefs  and  can  be  arrived  at 
pragmatically,  and,  as  a  consequence,  religious  education  has  no 
contribution  to  make  to  moral  education,  personal  and  social  ed¬ 
ucation,  or  to  values  education. 

3.  There  is  thirdly  the  opposite  view  that  values  are  the  direct 
result  of  religious  belief.  Those  who  hold  this  view  say  that  certain 
ultimate  truths  have  been  revealed  from  God,  the  source  of 
values,  which  form  a  guaranteed  basis  for  religious  beliefs,  and 
that  when  you  have  accepted  those  guaranteed  beliefs  you  derive 
your  values  from  them,  and  that  your  values  in  turn  dictate  your 
moral  choices,  your  social  actions  and  your  aesthetic  tastes.  Reli¬ 
gious  beliefs  then  are  the  origin  and  ground  of  values. 

It  may  be  that  all  these  theories  are  too  simplistic  and  that  a 
person’s  values  may  be  influenced  by  more  than  one  of  them,  or 
even  by  all  of  them  in  different  degrees.  The  set  of  values  that  a 
man  or  a  woman  holds  may  be  partly  borrowed  from  the  ac¬ 
cepted  values  of  the  community,  partly  be  influenced  by  religious 


3  Raths,  Harmin  &  Simon,  Values  and  Teaching,  1966. 
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belief,  and  partly  formed  from  what  has  been  found  by  expe¬ 
rience  to  be  worthwhile  and  life-enhancing.  But  that  does  not 
quite  get  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  There  is  the  further  question  of 
what  makes  them  think  those  values  are  true  and  right.  Does  one 
accept  the  values  of  one’s  community  from  inertia  or  mental  lazi¬ 
ness,  or  merely  for  the  sake  of  peace,  or  does  one  accept  them 
because  they  seem  to  be  true?  If  the  latter,  why  does  one  think 
they  are  true?  Similarly  what  makes  the  values  one  derives  from 
one’s  religion  or  from  one’s  reflection  on  experience  seem  impera¬ 
tive?  Where  did  the  community  get  its  values  from  in  the  first 
place?  And  what  causes  certain  individuals  to  reject  the  commu¬ 
nity  values  as  false  and  adopt  idiosyncratic  ones  of  their  own  with 
a  consequent  idiosyncratic  life  style?  Furthermore  what  of  those 
remarkable  people  like  Jesus,  Mohammed,  Siddartha  Gautama, 
and  Socrates,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  Wilberforce  and  Wesley  and 
Martin  Luther  King,  whose  values  first  seemed  at  variance  with 
those  of  the  community  but  which  were  later  accepted  into  the 
corpus  of  community  values?  Where  did  their  values  come  from 
and  why  did  they  commend  themselves  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
become  generally  accepted?  What  is  the  ultimate  cause  of  the 
adoption  of  a  set  of  values?  Note,  I  do  not  ask  what  is  the  source  of 
values,  because  that  may  be  hidden  yet  from  human  understand¬ 
ing  and  an  element  of  agnosticism  about  it  may  be  the  wisest 
course.  But  to  ask  what  initially  causes  people  to  accept  the  values 
they  try  to  live  by  is  a  proper  and  practical  question. 

Admittedly  we  are  now  moving  in  an  area  which  has  been  far 
from  fully  researched  and  about  which  our  knowledge  is  inclined 
to  be  hazy.  What  I  say,  therefore,  must  be  cautiously  tentative,  but 
I  am  going  to  suggest,  cautiously  and  tentatively,  that  there  is  a 
link  between  our  values  and  our  beliefs,  and  that  our  beliefs  are 
governed  by  what  we  take  to  be  ultimately  real.  Further,  there  is 
some  evidence  that  what  an  individual  accepts  as  ultimately  real  is 
the  result  of  a  deep  personal  experience.  I  propose  to  try  and  look 
at  such  experiences,  and  how  they  are  conditioned  by  the  prior 
beliefs  a  person  brings  to  them,  and  the  effect  they  have  on  beliefs 
and  values.  If  you  think  it  sounds  more  impressive  to  say  I  am 
talking  about  existentialist  praxis,  or  use  of  it  some  other  resonant 
terminology,  I  have  no  objection. 

The  experiences  I  have  in  mind  seem  to  come  in  response  to, 
and  could  be  provoked  by,  a  deep  human  need  for  explanation 
and  assurance.  James  Hemming  puts  it  this  way: 
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Human  beings  have  always  sought  to  know  where  they  belong  in  the 
scheme  of  things.  They  need  such  knowledge  to  satisfy  their  hunger  for 
explanation,  to  provide  a  centre,  and  significance,  for  their  own  lives, 
and  to  sustain  and  guide  their  communities.4 

Many  have  claimed  that  this  hunger  for  explanation  and  desire  for 
significance  has  been  satisfied  by  some  deepish  experience  of  the 
transcendant.  Researchers  from  William  James5  to  Michael  Paf- 
fard6  and  Edward  Robinson7  have  suggested  that  these  experi¬ 
ences  are  more  widespread  than  is  generally  thought  and  that 
most  people  have  them  in  some  form  at  some  time  or  another. 
Those  who  talk  of  them  say  that  these  experiences  have  brought 
them  a  transitory  glimpse  into  reality,  so  that  they  saw  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  beyond  the  world  of  created  matter  with  which  the  natural 
sciences  and  technology  deal,  beyond  the  pragmatic  world  of 
winning  food  and  shelter,  of  getting  and  spending,  with  which 
politics  and  commerce  deal,  to  some  more  ultimately  significant 
reality.  William  James  says  that  these  experiences  give 

a  sense  of  reality,  a  feeling  of  objective  presence,  a  perception  of  what 
we  call  ‘something  there,’  more  deep  and  general  than  any  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  and  peculiar  ‘senses’  by  which  current  psychology  supposes  exis¬ 
tent  realities  to  be  originally  revealed.8 

At  their  most  intense  these  experiences  are  called  mystical  and  the 
great  mystics  have  had  them  to  a  marked  degree.  But  for  most 
people  they  are  less  cataclysmic  and  do  not  merit  the  term  ‘mysti¬ 
cal,’  although  they  are  none  the  less  significant.  Writers  give  them 
different  names.  Zaehner  preferred  to  call  them  ‘preternatural,9 
and  Marghanita  Laski  referred  to  them  as  ‘moments  of  ecstacy,’ 
using  the  word  ‘ecstacy’  in  its  strict  sense  of  standing  beside  or 
outside  oneself.10  Maslow  called  them  ‘peak  experiences’  because 
he  saw  them  as  occasioned  by  moments  of  exhilaration  ranging 


4  James  Hemming,  Instead  of  God,  Marion  Boyars,  1986. 

5  William  James,  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience,  Longman,  Green  &  Co.,  1941. 

6  Michael  Paffard,  Inglorious  Wordsworths,  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  1973. 

7  Edward  Robinson,  The  Original  Vision  and  Living  the  Questions,  Studies  in  Religious 
Experience,  Manchester  College,  Oxford,  1C77  and  1978. 

8  William  James,  op  cit,  p.  58. 

9  R.  C.  Zaehner,  Mysticism,  Sacred  and  Profane,  Oxford,  1957. 

10  Marghanita  Laski,  Ecstasy:  A  Study  of  Some  Secular  Religious  Experiences,  Thames 
&  Hudson,  1961. 
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from  reaction  to  the  beauties  of  the  natural  world,  through  mo¬ 
ments  of  intellectual  insight,  to  times  of  athletic  achievement,  and 
he  says  that  these  peak  experiences  are  “among  the  ultimate  goals 
of  living  and  the  ultimate  validations  and  justifications  of  it.”11 

If,  as  I  suspect,  these  transcendental  experiences,  intense  or 
less  intense  as  the  Case  may  be,  condition  a  person’s  perceptions  of 
reality,  and,  interacting  with  the  values  that  that  person  has  taken, 
or  picked  up,  from  the  surrounding  community,  creates  his  or  her 
personal  value  system,  then  a  study  of  them,  an  involvement  in 
them,  and  a  recognition  of  their  influence  will  be  part  of  an  educa¬ 
tion  in  values.  They  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  regarded  as 
religious  experiences  and  if  that  is  so,  here  is  a  link  between  reli¬ 
gious  education  and  values  education.  In  a  religious  culture  it  is 
natural  to  speak  of  them  in  such  a  way  and  to  say  that  by  them 
individuals  are  brought  into  contact  not  just  with  the  transcendant 
but  with  a  sacred  personality  which  is  the  origin  of  all,  and  to  tell 
of  the  significance  one  had  found  in  them  in  the  language  that 
religion  usually  employs,  talking  of  God  and  revelation,  of  inspi¬ 
ration  and  Holy  Spirit.  In  that  culture  these  experiences  appear  to 
be' the  existential  springs  of  religions  and  those  who  do  not  see 
them  or  interpret  them  in  those  terms  appear  to  be  unaware  of 
what  has  been  happening  to  them,  spiritually  myopic,  or  hindered 
by  previous  upbringing  and  assumptions  from  describing  accu¬ 
rately  what  they  have  felt.  But  in  a  pluralist  culture,  such  as  we 
have  at  present,  which  includes  non-religious  explanations  of  real¬ 
ity,  many  will  not  find  that  language  appropriate  and  will  want  to 
talk  of  these  experiences  in  secular  terms.  For  those,  religious  ed¬ 
ucation  will  not  seem  an  effective  means  of  exploring  and  explain¬ 
ing  personal  values. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  wise  at  this  point  to  look  a  little  more 
closely  into  how  individuals  respond  to  and  interpret  transcen¬ 
dental  experiences.  It  is  possible  that  the  attitudes  and  beliefs,  the 
prior  assumptions  and  prior  experiences  that  a  person  brings  to 
these  peak  experiences,  or  ecstatic  moments  (or  epiphany  move¬ 
ments,  if  we  use  James  Joyce  s  word  for  them)  conditions  not  only 
the  subsequent  interpretation  of  them  but  also  the  quality  or  na¬ 
ture  of  the  experiences  themselves.  If  one  is  a  theist,  a  Christian  or 
a  Jew  or  a  Muslim,  one  will  tend  more  readily  to  see  in  the  expe- 


4  A'  H  Maslow,  Religions ,  Values,  and  Peak  Experiences,  Ohio  State  University  Press, 
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rience  a  contact  with  God,  and  that  will  intensify  the  experience  in 
that  respect.  It  will  colour  and  shape  your  feelings  about  it  and 
determine  your  response  to  it,  so  that  it  becomes,  for  you  at  least, 
an  echo  of  the  word  of  God.  If  you  are  not  a  theist  it  will  not 
assume  that  particular  quality.  If  you  are  a  humanist  you  may  find 
in  it,  not  a  revelation  of  a  divine  being,  but  a  confirmation  of  your 
opinion  that  the  human  spirit  transcends  the  material  and  is  the 
highest  value  to  be  cherished.  If  you  are  an  artist  you  may  per¬ 
ceive  in  it  some  truth  that  you  have  to  express  in  form  or  shape  or 
colour.  A  musician  may  see  in  it  something  that  has  to  be  cele¬ 
brated  in  sound.  A  writer  may  set  out  his  feelings  about  it,  not  in 
terms  of  doctrine  and  worship,  but  in  story  or  poem  or  play.  Even 
a  thorough-going  materialist  will  find  his  materialism  affecting 
one’s  perception  and  response.  It  will  present  one  with  a  peculiar 
challenge.  Here  is  something  that  seems  to  go  beyond  material 
explanation,  but  that  for  him  or  her  is  a  nonsense.  The  mystery 
must  therefore  lie  not  in  the  experience  itself  but  in  one’s  lack  of 
perception  of  its  cause,  and  he  or  she  will  endeavour  to  find  an 
interpretation  of  it  within  the  bounds  of  the  materialist  philosophy 
which  will  evacuate  it  of  its  mystery.  What  I  am  arguing,  in  brief, 
is  that  these  experiences  may  hit  anyone  at  any  time,  do  indeed  hit 
most  people  at  some  time;  that  they  formatively  influence  what 
persons  take  to  be  true  and  ultimate  and  valuable,  that  they  are  the 
source  of  both  religion  and  artistic  inspiration,  that  they  give  rise 
to  diverse  interpretations  of  what  is  significant,  but  that  they  vary 
according  to  the  assumptions  that  people  bring  to  them,  and  to 
insist  that  they  can  be  properly  understood  only  in  religious  terms, 
or  only  in  humanist  terms,  or  only  in  materialist  terms,  is  to  show 
an  inadequate  understanding  of  them  and  may  even  have  a  touch 
of  Pharisaism  in  it. 

Before  going  on  to  discuss  the  implications  of  the  above  for 
religious  education  in  British  schools,  and  perhaps  religious  edu¬ 
cation  in  schools  in  other  parts  of  the  world  too,  it  may  be  prudent 
to  summarise  what  I  have  tried  to  say  in  this  paper  up  to  this  point. 

1.  That  in  a  pluralist  and  partly  secular  society  it  is  difficult  to 
justify  religious  education  as  the  transmission  of  knowledge  about 
religion. 

2.  It  is  possible  to  justify  the  transmission  of  knowledge  about 
religion  if  it  can  be  shown  that  that  knowledge  leads  to  some 
further  necessary  insight. 

3.  That  further  insight  is  the  perception  of  the  origin,  nature 
and  validity  of  one’s  personal  value  system. 
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4.  One’s  personal  value  system  is  fashioned  by  modifying  the 
values  that  one  has  unconsciously  and  uncritically  absorbed  from 
the  community  in  which  one  has  grown  up,  as  the  result  of  tran¬ 
scendental  experiences  which  have  conditioned  what  one  thinks 
to  be  ultimately  real  and  significant. 

5.  Beliefs  derived  from  transcendental  experiences  are,  there¬ 
fore,  important,  if  not  decisive,  in  the  formation  of  value  systems. 

6.  Some  interpret  their  transcendental  experiences  in  religious 
terms,  some  in  secular  terms. 


The  Effect  on  the  Future  of  Religious  Education 

The  implication  of  this  is  that  if  an  education  is  to  be  provided 
which  will  give  all  pupils  the  desired  critical  insight  into  the  nature 
of  values  and  help  them  in  fashioning  a  value  system  that  is  both 
appropriate  to  their  experience  and  valid,  that  education  must  be 
able  to  speak  to  both  the  religious  and  the  secular  mind.  We  must 
proceed  to  ask  what  such  an  education  would  involve,  and  how 
religious  education  would  contribute  to  it. 

Religious  education,  conducted  in  the  right  way,  will  be  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  religious  interpretations  of  formative  peak  experi¬ 
ences  but  not  with  the  secular  interpretations.  It  may  therefore  be 
desirable  to  extend  its  borders  to  include  the  latter,  so  that  it  be¬ 
comes  a  study  of  the  way  in  which  human  beings  acquire  and 
articulate  their  ultimate  beliefs  and  values.  This  is  to  extend  it 
beyond  the  range  of  its  present  name  and  it  may  have  to  be  re¬ 
titled,  which  could  be  no  bad  thing  when  one  considers  the  antag¬ 
onism  that  the  present  name  evokes  in  many  pupils.  The  sugges¬ 
tion  will,  of  course,  cause  alarm  in  those  who  have  affection  for 
the  subject  as  it  is,  and  for  those  who  think  of  it  as  fighting  against 
pluralism  and  trying  to  restore  a  religiously  influenced  culture. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  be  realistic  and  to  deal  with  the  situation  that 
exists,  to  take  into  account  how  pupils  will  understand  and  react 
to  the  teaching,  and  to  prepare  them  to  live  in  a  pluralistic  world 
that  probably  will  be  here  for  some  time,  rather  than  try  vainly  to 
recreate  a  world  of  the  past.  Nor  is  it  beyond  the  bounds  of  possi¬ 
bility  that  the  choice  lies  between  being  realistic  and  losing  the 
subject  altogether  from  the  curriculum. 

Such  an  extension  of  the  subject  would  raise  two  questions. 
First,  what  lesson  content  would  be  needed  to  teach  about  the 
nature  and  influence  of  peak  experiences  of  those  who  do  not 
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think  in  religious  terms?  Second,  what  would  the  subject  thus  ex¬ 
tended  be  aiming  to  do? 

The  problem  of  how  to  deal  with  non-religious  reactions  to 
peak  experiences  is  going  to  need  some  thought.  Up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent,  study  of  nonreligious  belief  systems  has  not  been  widely  un¬ 
dertaken  in  schools,  partly  because  they  have  only  recently  at¬ 
tracted  a  sufficient  number  of  adherents  to  be  significant,  and 
partly  because  they  have  not  been  regarded  as  belief  systems,  but 
have  been  thought  of,  both  by  those  who  hold  them  and  those 
who  do  not,  as  non-beliefs  or  disbeliefs.  In  essence,  however,  they 
depend  on  a  non-proven  and  probably  non-provable  world  view 
and  differ  from  religious  beliefs  in  their  content  rather  than  in 
their  nature.  Moreover,  we  have  little  experience  of  teaching 
about  them.  When  teaching  about  religion  we  can  draw  on  an 
established  body  of  expertise,  on  assembled  resources  and  on  a 
corpus  of  trained  teachers.  Public  examinations  are  provided  for 
it  and  Agreed  Syllabuses  available.  But  when  it  comes  to  teaching 
about  secular  belief  systems  that  have  not  acquired  for  them¬ 
selves  an  approved  literature,  a  set  of  widely  practised  formal 
observances,  ceremonies  and  festivals,  we  are  breaking  new 
ground.  Here  there  is  no  traditional  expertise,  no  agreed  sources, 
few  credal  definitions,  no  places  of  worship  to  visit,  no  sacred 
books  to  be  studied.  So  what  and  how  do  we  teach  about  this  area 
of  human  experience? 

Perhaps  a  start  may  be  made  by  considering  how  the  non¬ 
religious  respond  to  and  talk  about  their  transcendental  experi¬ 
ences.  What  ultimate  questions  do  they  ask  themselves  as  a  result 
of  those  experiences,  and  how  do  they  phrase  them?  The  ques¬ 
tions  may  be  something  like  these,  which  are  put  forward  as  tenta¬ 
tive  examples  rather  than  definitive  descriptions:  Why  does  this 
scene,  this  object,  this  sound,  this  pattern  of  words  seem  to  me 
beautiful?  What  is  beauty?  How  should  I  treat  this  beautiful  ob¬ 
ject  and  respond  to  this  feeling  of  beauty?  What  is  the  nature  of 
human  consciousness?  What  is  my  relationship  to  the  environ¬ 
ment  in  which  I  live,  and  what  is  my  responsibility  to  it?  What  can 
I  learn  from  this  picture  or  music  which  moves  me  in  a  way  that 
defies  cognitive  description?  What  is  the  significance  of  the  mys¬ 
tery  locked  up  in  the  atom  from  which  the  whole  structure  of 
nature  seems  to  be  derived?12  If  these  are  the  questions  that  a 


12  Sir  William  Bragg,  Concerning  the  Nature  of  Things,  G.  Bell  &  Sons,  1925. 
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significant  number  of  people  are  asking,  and  if  they  are  allowing 
the  answers  they  give  to  them  decisively  to  regulate  their  belief 
systems  and  values  systems  then  a  subject  that  claims  to  be  teach¬ 
ing  about  beliefs  and  values  has  to  find  a  way  of  including  them. 
The  difficulty  is  that  they  are  not  defined  and  articulated  in  the 
way  they  are  within  a  religion.  Whereas  a  religious  believer  gets 
help  and  direction  from  his  or  her  coreligionists  and  from  the 
structured  teachings  of  the  faith  in  recognising  and  codifying  the 
way  in  which  one’s  peak  experiences  lead  to  beliefs  and  moral  at¬ 
titudes,  outside  the  religious  sphere  the  matter  is  individual  and 
idiosyncratic.  The  connection  between  transcendental  experi¬ 
ences  and  beliefs,  and  the  outcome  of  both  in  values,  needs  to  be 
explored  much  more  fully.  We  may  have  a  hunch  that  the  con¬ 
nection  is  there,  but  we  need  a  great  deal  more  explicit  knowledge 
of  it  before  we  can  use  it  intelligently  in  educating  about  the  origin 
of  values.  Before  that  knowledge  is  available  it  is  difficult  to  say  in 
detail  what  would  be  the  practical  result  of  extending  religious 
education  in  the  way  being  discussed. 

There  are,  however,  areas  which  might  tentatively  be  ex¬ 
plored.  As  already  stated  above,  experiences  similar  to  those  we 
have  called  transcendental  are  the  inspiration  of  all  genuine  art. 
The  artist  has  an  experience,  perceives  in  it  some  significance 
which  is  hidden  from  the  rest  of  us,  and  by  his  or  her  art  form 
draws  our  attention  to  it  so  that  we  are  enabled  to  recognise  it  and 
respond  to  it  in  spite  of  our  initial  myopia.  Art  is,  therefore,  one  of 
the  non-religious  ways  of  articulating  transcendental  experiences. 
Consequently  there  may  be  scope  for  closer  collaboration  be¬ 
tween  those  who  teach  the  expressive  arts  and  those  who  deal 
with  religious  education.  Both  are  dealing  with  different  ways  in 
which  people  react  to  deep  experience  and  realisation  of  this 
could  be  of  mutual  advantage,  and  help  both  teachers  and  pupils 
to  respect  each  other’s  experiences  even  when  they  put  widely 
different  interpretations  upon  them.  Similarly  the  moment  of  in¬ 
sight  in  scientific  investigation,  even  though  it  may  be  preceded 
by  lengthy  and  mundane  observation,  is  often  a  transcendental 
experience,  and  there  may  be  a  link  here  with  the  teaching  of  the 
natural  sciences.  Other  links  might  be  made  with  physical  educa¬ 
tion  and  health  education,  where  the  mystery  and  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  human  body  can  give  rise  to  wonder  and  thought. 
Did  not  Maslow  include  moments  of  athletic  achievement  in  his 
list  of  peak  experiences?  The  object  of  making  these  connections 
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would  be  to  help  pupils  to  realise  that  deep  formative  experiences 
are  not  always  described  in  religious  terms,  but  that,  no  matter 
how  they  are  described,  they  are  important  moments  of  insight 
which  affect  the  values  and  the  attitudes  of  those  who  have  them, 
and  that,  furthermore,  both  the  nonreligious  and  the  religious  re¬ 
sponse  to  them  are  valid  and  worthy  of  respect. 

This  link  with  other  subjects  is  important  for  education  as  a 
whole.  Every  school  subject  is,  from  time  to  time,  raising  ultimate 
questions,  each  in  its  own  way.  For  example,  geography  is  asking 
about  the  relationship  of  humanity  to  the  environment,  physics  is 
asking  about  the  significance  of  the  structure  of  the  atom,  biology 
is  asking  about  the  significance  of  the  living  organism,  botany 
about  the  meaning  of  the  flower  in  the  crannied  wall.13  As  a  result 
pupils  are  constantly  being  asked  to  look  at  experience  in  a  frag¬ 
mented  way.  They  are  not  being  faced  with  the  basic  question  of 
“What  is  man?”  (using  the  term  ‘man’  to  mean  humankind  and  not 
only  the  masculine  part  of  it),  but,  at  one  time,  what  is  scientific 
man,  at  another  time  what  is  musical  man,  what  is  literary  man, 
what  is  historical  man,  what  is  sociological  man,  etc.  Religious 
education  has  to  contribute  to  this  diversity  by  asking  “What  is 
religious  man?”  This  is  a  serious  question,  as  are  all  the  others,  and, 
let  us  be  clear  about  it,  must  continue  to  be  asked.  But  should  we 
be  content  to  ask  it  only  of  those  who  are  able  and  prepared  to  talk 
of  it  in  religious  terms?  Or  is  it  educationally  desirable  that  some 
subject  should  provide  an  opportunity  for  pupils  to  put  together 
the  diverse  insights  of  other  subjects,  so  that  they  are  able  in  the 
higher  parts  of  the  school  to  discuss  What  is  total  man?  and 
“What  is  the  overall  meaning  of  the  different  glimpses  we  get  of 
substantial  reality?”  If  such  a  subject  is  needed,  should  religious 
education  be  content  to  plough  its  own  furrow,  or  should  it  try  to 
have  part  in  this  wider  commitment?  That  wider  commitment 
will  have  to  face  dealing  with  ultimate  questions  when  they  are 
expressed  in  non-religious  talk.  I  cannot  at  present  say  how  this 
should  be  done  with  any  clarity,  because  at  this  point  I  have  come 
to  the  end  of  my  current  thinking.  It  is  for  you,  if  you  see  fit,  to 
carry  it  on  from  here,  or  for  me  to  do  so  at  another  time. 

To  sum  up,  what  would  one  hope  would  be  the  outcome  of 
this  extended  subject?  What  would  we  hope  the  teaching  would 


13  Tennyson,  one  of  the  nature  poems 
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do  for  the  pupils?  Presumably  there  is  no  point  in  filling  pupils’ 
heads  with  information  unless  that  information  is  going  to  have 
some  influence  upon  them.  Up  to  the  present  we  have  given  them 
information  about  religion,  because  religion  provided  a  means  of 
defining  and  commending  the  generally  accepted  values  of  the 
community.  Those  values  were  transmitted  through  the  language 
of  religion,  and  in  Britain  specifically  the  Christian  religion.  In  a 
plural  society  that  will  be  insufficient,  because  it  will  be  helpful 
only  to  those  who  accept  the  religion  and  understand  its  language. 
Yet  a  culture  needs  a  way  of  discussing  its  values  and  coming  to  a 
consensus  about  them,  otherwise  increasing  disagreement  and 
conflict  about  values  will  lead  to  cultural  disintegration.  There  are 
signs  that  without  some  such  consensus  of  values  the  plural  society 
will  lead  to  a  progressively  adversative,  criminal  and  violent  soci¬ 
ety  in  which  right  is  derided  and  might  is  paramount.  Nor  will  such 
a  society  be  inclined  to  have  values  imposed  upon  it  by  a  section. 
Rather  it  will  have  to  work  its  way  through  the  chaos  of  disagree¬ 
ment  and  arrive  again  at  a  consensus  which  is  genuinely  agreed 
because  most  people  recognise  that  it  accords  with  their  expe¬ 
rience  and  is  reasonable.  If  the  origin  of  values  lies  in  transcenden¬ 
tal  experiences  then  an  examination  of  those,  in  a  way  that  will 
embrace  all  of  them  and  not  merely  a  section  of  them,  and  the 
recognition  of  the  part  they  play  in  shaping  our  values,  could  be  a 
step  towards  consensus.  The  contribution  of  schools  towards  this 
would  be  a  subject  that  encouraged  pupils  to  be  conscious  of  their 
own  values  and  of  the  insightful  moments  that  had  inspired  them; 
to  recognise  that  others  have  similar  moments  of  insight,  though 
they  may  respond  to  them  differently  and  talk  of  them  in  differ¬ 
ent  terms;  to  be  critical  of  both  their  own  and  other  peoples’ 
values  so  that  both  are  being  continually  refined;  and  to  be  sensi¬ 
tive  to  the  extent  to  which  others’  values  are  consonant  with  their 
own.  That  might  in  part  assist  a  consensus  eventually  to  emerge. 
In  that  subject  religious  education  would  have  a  serious  and  re¬ 
spected  part,  since  many  still  react  to  their  deepest  intuitions  in  a 
religious  way,  but  it  would  be  set  in  a  context  of  a  wider  study  of 
values  which  would  make  its  educational  justification  more  ap¬ 
parent  than  if  it  continued  to  be  conducted  in  isolation.  Indeed  the 
objective  of  the  extended  subject  would  be  that  which  the  White 
Paper  published  in  1943,  prior  to  the  1944  Education  Act,  set  for 
religious  education,  namely,  to  revive  the  spiritual  and  personal 
values  in  our  society.  One  is  not  suggesting  that  such  a  subject 
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could  achieve  that  Herculean  task  on  its  own,  but  at  least  it  might 
make  a  contribution. 

Mr.  Cox  is  Emeritus  Reader  in  Education  at  the  University  of  London  and 
Associate  Fellow  at  the  University  of  Warwick,  England.  His  paper  was  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  International  Seminar  on  Religious  Education  and  Values  (ISREV) 
at  Dublin,  Ireland  in  summer  1986. 
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FOLKTALES  AS  TRANSMITTERS 

OF  VALUES 

M.  M.  McCarron 

University  of  Lagos 
Nigeria 


The  present  time  has  witnessed  great  public  concern  for  the  state 
of  morality  in  different  societies.  An  Irish  educator,  M.  Kirk, 
speaking  about  the  Irish  situation  in  1973  writes: 

.  .  .  that  while  most  of  our  presuppositions  are  still  Christian  and  while 
our  fundamental  values  continue  to  be  based  on  moral  principles,  we 
do  run  the  risk  of  having  to  face  major  problems  in  the  area  of  value 
,  transmission  because  of  the  speed  of  international  change.1 

J .  Greer,  in  a  paper  which  explores  relevant  issues  in  religious  and 
moral  education,  states: 

.  .  .  that  groups  and  agencies  in  society  have  a  vital  part  to  play  in  the 
formation  and  transmission  of  moral  systems.2 

The  English  Tory  Party  Chairman,  Norman  Tebbit,  in  a  recent 
interview  with  a  popular  magazine,  spoke  about  the  problems  of 
moral  standards  in  present  English  society. 

The  concept  of  permissiveness  is  not  totally  wrong.  What  is  wrong  is 
the  failure  to  set  standards.  .  .  For  the  great  mass  of  people  to  have  no 
right  or  wrong  is  to  be  lost.3 

The  Atlantic  Council,  made  up  of  leaders  and  experts  in  business 


c  v'  K:rk„M,V.  ThS-,lcho?!  and  the  Transmission  of  Values.  Secretariat  of  Secondary 
Schools:  Dublin,  1975,  p.  3.  } 

2  Greer,  J.  E.  “Religious  and  Moral  Education:  An  Explanation  of  Some  Relevant 
Issues.  Journal  of  Moral  Education ,  Vol.  12,  No.  2.  May,  1983,  p.  93. 
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finance,  labour  and  education,  seeks  to  identify  and  transmit 
values  basic  to  the  notion  of  nationhood  built  on  democracy.4 

That  the  Atlantic  Council  discusses  such  an  issue  may  be  a 
surprise  to  both  American  and  European  educators.  That  there  is 
a  stated  desire  to  identify  and  examine  the  mode  of  transmission 
of  values,  albeit  for  political  reasons,  may  be  even  a  greater  sur¬ 
prise.  That  the  identification  and  transmission  of  values  is  to  be  a 
community-based  activity  is  a  significant  development  for  mod¬ 
em  pluralist  societies.  It  is  seen  to  be  necessary  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  a  threatened  political  system. 

The  Nigerian  Situation 

Discussions  on  the  identification  of  moral  values  and  their  trans¬ 
mission  have  also  gone  on  in  Nigeria  for  some  years.  The  “speed 
of  international  change”  has  also  had  its  effect.  As  elsewhere,  such 
discussions  take  place  in  relation  to  schools  and  curricula  with 
expectations  about  their  roles  in  modem  Nigerian  society. 

Nduka,  describing  the  moral  predicament  of  Nigeria,  writes: 

When  earlier  in  the  century  the  impact  of  Western  Culture,  including 
that  of  mission  education,  was  unhinging  the  traditional  moral  learn¬ 
ings,  Governor  General  Lugard  was  denouncing  the  products  of  mis¬ 
sion  schools  as  lacking  in  integrity,  self-control  and  discipline.  .  .  His 
recipe  for  the  moral  ills  was  the  introduction  of  obligatory  secular 
moral  instruction  in  Nigerian  Schools.5 

In  a  recent  newspaper  article,  Enaharo  further  emphasizes  the 
moral  predicament  when  he  says: 

Nigeria,  it  is  said,  is  a  secular  state  in  the  sense  that  we  do  not  have  a 
state  religion.  We  also  do  not  have  a  state  ideology.  So  our  secularism 
means  that  we  have  neither  religion  nor  ideology. 

I  ask  myself  then,  upon  what  shall  we  base  our  public  morality.  Gan 
there,  in  fact,  be  a  so-called  secular  morality  not  founded  on  religion  or 
ideology  and  not  based  on  any  recognizable  ethics.  How  can  we  ensure 
common  observance  of  laws  and  moral  codes.  .  . 

This  brief  sampling  of  concerns  about  moral  values  in  different 
societies  in  Europe,  America  and  Africa  demonstrates  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  defining  their  nature  and  accommodating  them  m  mod- 


<  The  Atlantic  Council,  The  Teaching  of  Values  and  the  Successor  Generation.  Wash¬ 


ington,  D.C.  1983. 

5  Nduka,  O.  A.  &  Iheoma, 
Ibadan,  1983,  pp.  22-23. 

4  Enaharo,  A.  "Towards  a 


E.  O.  (eds.).  New  Perspectives  in  Moral  Education.  Evans: 
Democratic  Nigeria,”  The  Guardian,  May  27, 1986,  p.  19. 
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ern  pluralist  society  and  culture.  There  is  the  problem  of  a  com¬ 
mon  moral  philosophy  where  there  is  a  plurality  of  religious 
beliefs  and  political  views.  There  is  the  problem  of  multi¬ 
communities  within  modern  society.  There  is  the  problem  for 
each  community  to  define  its  moral  values  and  to  commit  itself,  as 
a  community,  to  the  transmission  of  such  values. 

This  paper  is  an  attempt  to  examine  one  African  traditional 
society,  that  of  the  Igbo  in  Nigeria,  where  no  such  problems  ex¬ 
isted.  Igbo  traditional  society  has  defined  moral  values  and  devel¬ 
oped  instruments  for  their  transmission.  As  a  preliterate  society  it 
had  no  formal  education  system.  Its  moral  education  took  place 
independent  of  such  instruments  as  school,  teachers  and  text¬ 
books.  This  society,  in  its  commitment  to  “the  future  genera¬ 
tions,”  developed  modes  for  the  transmission  of  its  moral  values. 
The  relative  success  of  the  society  in  this  task  in  based  on: 

•  the  relative  homogeneity  of  Igbo  society, 

•  the  existence  of  a  common  traditional  moral  philosophy, 

•  the  identification  of  specific  moral  values  related  to  that  philosophy, 

•  a  system  that  supported  these  moral  values, 

'  •  a  community-based  commitment  to  the  transmission  of  the  moral 
values. 


The Igbo 

The  Igbo  were  mainly  subsistence  farmers  occupying  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  mid-western  and  parts  of  the  delta  areas  of  southern 
Nigeria.  It  is  difficult  to  find  an  accurate  figure  to  describe  their 
population.  It  is  thought  that  they  number  about  twelve  million. 
Metuh,  using  Cole  as  source,  says: 

The  Igbo  are  a  single  people  in  the  sense  that  they  speak  a  number  of 
related  dialects,  occupy  a  continuous  tract  of  territory  and  have  many 
features  of  social  structure  and  culture  in  common.7 

It  is  noteworthy,  that  until  colonial  times,  they  did  not  have  a  polit¬ 
ically  unified  system  of  government.  Ottenberg  mentions  that, 
prior  to  European  contact: 

.  .  .  the  Igbo  consisted  of  more  than  two  hundred  independent  terri¬ 
torial  groups  .  .  .  Each  group  had  its  own  government  and  was  rela¬ 
tively  independent  of  the  others.8 


7  Metuh,  E.  I.,  African  Religions  In  Western  Conceptual  Schemes:  The  Problem  of 
Interpretation.  Pastoral  Institute:  Ibadan,  1985,  p.  x. 

.  *  pdenberg,  S.  Igbo  Receptivity  to  Change.”  In  W.  R.  Rascom  and  M.  J.  Herskouits 

(eds. )  C  ontmuity  and  C hange  in  African  Cultures  Univ.  of  Chicago  Press :  Chicago  ( 1959) . 
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Ilogu  bears  out  this  fact  and  explains  that,  up  to  one  hundred  years 
ago,  a  man  would  identify  himself  by  his  clan  name  rather  than 
call  himself  an  Igbo.  To-day,  the  same  man  accepts  to  identify 
himself  as  an  Igbo  showing  his  “acceptance  of  the  common  factor 
in  culture  as  well  as  in  language.”9 

Igbo  Traditional  Values 

In  the  context  of  this  paper  “value”  is  defined  as  “the  tendency  to 
show  preference  in  action  for  a  symbolized  object.”  The  prefer¬ 
ence  in  action”  may  be  based  “on  an  anticipation,  a  foresight  of 
the  outcome  of  the  behaviour  directed  towards  such  a  symbol¬ 
ized  object.”10 

In  Igbo  traditional  society  it  is  possible  to  identify  three  sym¬ 
bolized  “objects.” 

(i)  the  preservation  of  and  cohesion  within  the  society, 

(ii)  the  success  and  social  well-being  of  each  member  of  the 
society, 

(iii)  the  cosmical  and  ontological  ordering  in  which  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  the  society  are  located. 

The  collective  experience  of  Igbo  traditional  society  continu¬ 
ously  judges  actions  to  be  of  moral  value  and  significance  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  these  three  symbolized  “objects.  Nwala  gives  two  groups 

of  “positive  moral  values”  directly  related  to  these  objects.  The 

first  group  contains  communal  values  such  as  unity,  co-operation, 
justice,  order,  peace,  hospitality  and  respect  for  seniority.  The 
second  group  contains  individual  values  such  as  ability,  strength, 
courage,  loyalty,  patience,  truthfulness  and  humility.* 11 

Omenala 

“Omenala”  is  an  important  concept  in  Igbo  traditional  discourse. 
Its  literal  meaning  is  “that  which  obtains  in  the  land  or  community 
as  determined  by  its  customs  and  social  traditions.  Adherence  to 
recognized  moral  values  is  part  of  Omenala. 

Omenala  .  .  .  is  a  moral  order,  supported  and  protected  by  the  Earth 

Deity  (Ala)  and  the  ancestors,  in  which  all  those  who  violate  Omenala 


9  Ilogu  E.,  Christianity  and  Igbo  Culture.  New  York,  19<4,  p.  2. 

10  Rocers  Carl  R  “Toward  a  Modern  Approach  to  Values:  the  Valuing  Process  in  the 
Mature  Person.”  Kurtz,  P.  (ed.),  Moral  Problems  in  Contemporary  Society.  Prometheus. 
New  York,  1973,  pp.  79-80. 

11  Nwala,  T.  U.,  Igbo  Philosophy.  Lantern  Books:  Lagos,  1985,  p.  14y. 
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are  punished.  The  survival  and  welfare  of  the  community  (which  pre¬ 
supposes  the  survival  of  the  individual)  depends  on  upholding  Omen- 
ala.  Most  actions  done  against  Omenala  are  abominations  for  which  the 
individual  and  the  group  to  which  he  belongs  must  suffer.12 

There  is  a  myth  in  Igbo  folklore  on  how  Chukwu,  the  creator-god, 
gave  laws  to  his  three  groups  of  sons.  He  listed  out  the  laws  on  his 
five  fingers.  The  laws  of  the  thumb  were  related  to  sacrilege  and 
profanity;  those  of  the  first  finger  were  related  to  fighting,  killing 
and  provocation;  those  of  the  second  finger  were  related  to  steal¬ 
ing;  those  of  the  third  finger  were  related  to  adultery  and  immor¬ 
ality  and  those  of  the  small  finger  were  related  to  lying,  rumour 
mongering  and  slander.  These  laws  were  symbolized  in  three 
sceptres  which  were  white  stones  solidified  from  thunder.  The 
sceptres  were  respected  as  sacred  objects  of  holiness  and  repre¬ 
sented  the  principles  governing  the  lives  of  the  society.13 

The  socialization  of  the  Igbo  child  in  traditional  society  in¬ 
cludes  the  transmission  of  the  Igbo  world  view  from  which 
“Omenala”  is  derived.  Several  modes  of  transmission  were  devel¬ 
oped;  they  were  both  oral  and  non-oral.  They  include  folktales, 
rituals,  festivals  and  songs.14 

Igbo  Folktales 

Igbo  folktales  abound.  They  are  used  to  explain  the  origin  of  the 
world  and  cosmic  phenomena  which  are  difficult  to  understand. 
There  are  myths  about  the  gods  and  other  stories  about  heroes. 
Folktales  are  also  told  to  entertain  and  to  educate.  Egude  classi¬ 
fies  his  collection  of  Igbo  folktales  into  five  groups:  origin  stories, 
explanatory  stories,  trick  stories,  contest  stories  and  didactic  sto¬ 
ries.15  Nwala  confirms  the  didactic  nature  of  folktales. 

Generally,  the  stories  have  moral  overtones,  stressing  one  virtue  or  the 
other.  They  stress  the  contents  of  traditional  custom  and  hence  are  im¬ 
portant  means  of  ensuring  that  Omenala  is  passed  on  and  upheld  from 
one  generation  to  the  other.16 


12  Nwala,  T.  U.,  Opus  Cit.  p.  87. 

13  Nwosu,  J.  N.  C.,  Ndi  Ichie  Akwa  M ythology  and  Folklore  Origins  of  the  Igbo.  Pri¬ 
vate  Printing,  1983,  p.  18.  6 

14  Nwala,  T.  U.,  Opus  Cit.  pp.  71-74. 

15  Egudu,  R.,  The  Calabash  of  Wisdom  and  Other  Igbo  Stories.  Nok:  New  York  1973. 

16  Nwala,  T.  U.,  Opus  Cit.  p.  72. 
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Ilogu  notes  that 

No  one  discussing  Igbo  traditional  morality  can  forget  the  educative 
influence  of  fables,  riddles  and  folktales.17 

Uba-Mgbemena  emphasizes  for  his  readers  the  special  affection 
the  Igbo  have  for  their  children.  He  states  that  as  soon  as  they 
come  to  the  use  of  reason,  the  child  is: 

.  .  .  taught  to  appreciate  those  ideals  that  are  compatible  with  the 
achievement  and  greatness  and  happiness  in  the  Igbo  context  ...  To 
imbue  the  Igbo  child  with  these  ideals  parents  and  elders  turn  to  ap¬ 
propriate  ifo  tales”.18 

Ifo  is  the  Igbo  term  for  traditional  stories  which  are  fictional  in 
nature. 

That  the  Igbo  use  didactic  folktales  to  transmit  moral  values 
agrees  with  Bascom’s  description  of  the  functions  of  folklore.  He 
writes  that  this  function  of  folktales  is  widespread  in  non-literate 
societies. 

...  the  children  who  sit  listening  to  an  evening’s  tale  are  imbibing 
traditional  knowledge  and  attitudes  no  less  than  the  row  of  sixth  grad¬ 
ers  in  our  modern  classrooms. 

He  quotes  an  example  of  the  Jicarilla  Apache  when  the  bad  be¬ 
haviour  of  a  person  provokes  the  onlooker  to  enquire:  Did  you 
have  no  grand-parent  to  tell  you  the  stories?”19 

The  Didactic  Nature  of  Igbo  Folktales 

Two  stories  have  been  chosen  to  demonstrate  the  didactic  nature 
of  Igbo  folktales.  The  two  stories  belong  to  a  group  of  folktales 
known  as  animal  stories.  In  these  stories  animals  are  the  charac¬ 
ters.  Two  other  groups  of  folktales  in  African  oral  literature  have 
been  described  by  Finnegan  as  tales  about  men  and  women  and 
tales  about  supernatural  beings.20  Here  human  and  supernatural 
beings  constitute  the  characters.  The  choice  of  these  animal  sto- 


17  Ilogu,  E.,  Opus  Cit.  p.  136. 

18  Uba-Mgbemena,  A.,  “The  Role  of  Ifo  in  Training  the  Igbo  Child.”  Folklore,  Vol.  96, 
19&5. 

19  Bascom,  W.  R.,  “Four  Functions  of  Folklore.”  Dundes,  A.,  The  Study  of  Folklore. 
Prentice-Hall:  New  Jersey,  1965,  p.  294. 

20  Finnegan,  R.,  Oral  Literature  in  Africa.  Oxford  University  Press:  Nairobi,  1976, 
p.  343. 
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ries  is  based  on  their  attraction  for  children  because  this  paper  is 
primarily  concerned  with  the  transmission  of  moral  values  to 
children.  A  popular  animal  in  these  folktales  is  the  tortoise.  All  of 
life,  its  strengths,  weaknesses  and  foibles,  are  mirrored  in  him.  His 
behaviour  is  always  in  the  realm  of  the  moral.  Generally  the  moral 
value  contained  in  each  folktale  is  obvious  to  the  audience.  For 
example,  in  the  first  of  the  two  folktales,  humility  is  the  desired 
moral  value,  and  a  sense  of  responsibility  is  the  desired  value  in 
the  second  story. 


The  Calabash  of  Wisdom. 

The  Tortoise  had  always  been  renowned  in  the  animal  kingdom  for  his 
wisdom.  One  time  he  decided  that  he  should  acquire  all  the  wisdom  in 
the  world,  for  it  disturbed  him  to  know  that  he  was  not  in  control  of  all 
the  wisdom.  So  he  made  a  tour  of  the  animal  kingdom  to  collect  every 
bit  of  wisdom  there  was.  He  stored  it  all  in  a  big  calabash  which  he 
carried  with  him. 

At  the  end  of  his  tour  Tortoise  was  convinced  he  had  collected  all  the 
wisdom  in  the  world.  He  hung  the  calabash  by  a  rope  around  his  neck 
so  it  rested  on  his  chest.  T o  keep  the  calabash  out  of  the  reach  of  all  the 
other  animals  he  decided  to  store  it  atop  the  tallest  tree  in  the  kingdom. 

As  he  was  going  toward  the  tree  some  other  animals  saw  him  and  asked 
what  he  was  carrying  in  the  calabash  and  where  he  was  going.  He  told 
them  he  was  taking  some  palm  wine  to  his  workers  on  the  farm.  One  of 
the  animals  was  more  curious  than  the  rest  and  asked,  “Why  should  you 
hang  the  calabash  over  your  chest?  Whv  don’t  you  carry  it  on  your 
head?” 

\  ou  foolish  animal,  don  t  you  know  that  you  stunt  yourself  and  also 
damage  your  brains  by  carrying  loads  on  your  head?”  the  Tortoise  re¬ 
plied.  The  other  animal  thought  Tortoise  was  perfectly  correct  and 
concluded  that  1  ortoise  was  indeed  the  most  brilliant  of  animals  be¬ 
cause  he  did  not  carry  loads  on  his  head. 


Tortoise  continued  on  his  journey  until  he  came  to  the  tallest  tree.  He 
tried  to  climb  up  the  tree  but  his  efforts  were  futile.  For  to  ensure  that 
the  calabash  would  not  be  crushed  it  still  rested  on  his  chest,  Neverthe¬ 
less  Tortoise  attempted  the  climb  over  and  over  again.  The  Hare,  who 
was  commonly  regarded  as  the  stupidest  of  animals,  came  by  and 
asked  the  Tortoise  what  he  was  trying  to  do. 

This  calabash  contains  a  very  powerful  charm  which  a  dibia  pre¬ 
pared  for  me.  He  told  me  that  I  should  lodge  it  on  top  of  a  tall  tree” 
Tortoise  replied. 
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“If  you  hang  the  calabash  over  your  back,  I  think  you  will  be  able  to 
climb  up,”  the  Hare  said.  Tortoise  swung  the  calabash  over  his  back 
and  started  to  climb  up  the  tree  with  ease.  But  after  he  had  gone  just  a 
few  feet,  he  descended.  He  took  the  calabash  off  his  neck  and  smashed 
it  on  the  ground.  “If  the  stupid  Hare  has  as  much  wisdom  as  he  has  just 
exhibited,  it  follows  that  one  can  never  gain  control  of  all  the  wisdom  in 
the  world,”  he  said  in  frustration. 

Tortoise  retired  to  his  home  and  never  again  dreamed  of  acquiring  all 
the  wisdom  in  the  world.21 

The  Tortoise  and  his  Wife 

Tortoise  had  a  muddle-headed  wife.  Not  once  did  she  ever  collect 
enough  firewood  with  which  to  complete  the  cooking  of  a  meal.  As  a 
result,  while  in  the  midst  of  her  preparations,  she  would  have  to  go  into 
a  nearby  bush  to  collect  more  firewood  to  add  to  the  little  she  had 
started  with.  Often  she  would  return  from  the  bush  to  find  that  the  fire 
she  had  originally  made  had  died  for  want  of  fuel.  She  would  then  have 
to  make  the  fire  all  over  again. 

The  rest  of  the  village  soon  knew'  of  her  continual  blundering  and  the 
Tortoise  became  the  butt  of  many  jokes.  Some  said  that  his  wife 
cooked  like  the  vulture  w'ho  w’ould  for  want  of  firewood  boil  one  slice 
of  yam  for  several  w'eeks.  The  Tortoise  spoke  to  his  wife,  reprimanded 
her,  and  even  threatened  her,  but  she  did  not  improve  her  foolish  way. 
Tortoise  w'as  determined  to  teach  her  a  lesson.  He  decided  to  give  her 
only  meat  to  cook.  Tortoise’s  wife  w'as  more  fond  of  meat  than  even  the 
dog.  Thereafter  each  time  she  entered  the  bush,  the  Tortoise  put  into 
the  fire  the  wood  he  had  previously  collected  and  w'ould  quickly  cook 
the  meat.  Immediately  after  it  was  done,  he  would  eat  three-quarters  of 
it.  When  his  wife  later  discovered  that  some  meat  was  missing,  she 
would  ask  the  Tortoise,  “Did  you  see  any  stranger  in  my  kitchen  while  I 
w'as  in  the  bush?” 

“No,”  Tortoise  would  answ'er.  He  and  his  wife  would  then  share  the 
rest  of  the  meat  in  the  pot.  Whenever  the  Tortoise  removed  some  meat 
in  his  wife’s  absence,  he  w'ent  straight  under  the  bed  to  eat  it.  One  day 
his  wife  came  back  from  the  bush  and  found  only  four  of  the  twenty 
pieces  of  meat  she  was  cooking.  Thinking  her  husband  was  not  around, 
she  took  two  of  the  remaining  pieces  and  ran  under  their  bed  w'here  she 
hoped  to  eat  them  in  secret.  Much  to  her  surprise,  there  under  the  bed, 
w’as  the  Tortoise  with  a  bowl  full  of  meat. 

“What  are  you  doing  here?”  she  asked. 


21  Egudu,  R.,  Opus  Cit.  p.  21. 
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“What  have  you  come  here  to  do?”  the  Tortoise  retorted. 

His  wife  stood  there  embarrassed  and  ashamed. 

“My  dear  wife,”  the  Tortoise  continued,  “let  us  get  out  from  under 
the  bed  and  eat  the  remainder  of  the  meat  in  the  kitchen.  One  should 
not  steal  his  own  property  or  be  a  thief  in  his  own  house.”  Since  that  day 
it  was  observed  that  the  Tortoise’s  wife  never  left  her  kitchen  while  she 
was  cooking.22 


Summary 

This  paper  has  attempted  to  look  at  the  nature  of  Igbo  traditional 
society  particularly  in  the  area  of  moral  philosophy.  A  definite 
scheme  of  moral  values  with  techniques  of  transmission  has  been 
outlined.  One  of  these  techniques,  the  folktale,  has  been  studied 
in  some  detail.  Responsibility  for  the  moral  education  of  the  “suc¬ 
cessor  generation”  lies  with  the  society  as  a  whole  rather  than  with 
specialized  agencies  in  it.  The  use  of  folktales  is  a  widespread  and 
popular  mode  of  transmission  of  moral  values.  Older  brothers 
and  sisters  tell  the  stories  to  those  younger  than  themselves.  Moth¬ 
ers  use  them  in  appropriate  situations  where  information  and  cor¬ 
rection  seem  necessary.  Special  story  tellers  as  well  as  grandpar¬ 
ents  see  it  as  their  duty  to  call  the  children  frequently  to  hear 
folktales  of  a  didactic  nature. 

Conclusion 

Modem  Western  societies  might  reconsider  their  emphasis  on 
the  school  as  an  important  instrument  of  moral  value  transmission 
echoed  by  Kirk  when  he  wrote:  “I  am  committed  to  the  principle 
of  the  school  as  a  fundamental  agent  in  the  transmission  of 
values.  23  They  might  lay  more  emphasis,  as  in  Igbo  traditional 
society,  on  community  participation  in  this  activity.  Other  in¬ 
struments  of  value  transmission  abound  in  modern  Western  socie¬ 
ties:  popular  literature,  drama,  music,  radio,  television.  It  might 
be  a  useful  exercise  to  examine  how  best  moral  values  could  be 
transmitted  through  these.  Similarly  in  the  school  curriculum, 
materials  in  all  subject  areas  could  be  designed  to  support  a  moral 
value  system.  This  presupposes  the  willingness  of  modern  West¬ 
ern  societies  to  assess  their  needs,  if  only  for  self  preservation,  for 
a  moral  system,  and  their  readiness  to  spell  them  out  in  terms  that 


22  Egudu,  R.,  Opus  Cit.  p.  79. 

23  Kirk,  M.,  Opus  Cit.  p.  1. 
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could  be  understood.  It  will  involve  modern  Western  societies  in  a 
study  of  their  multi-communities  to  see  how  the  recognition  of 
their  moral  bases  might  contribute  to  more  harmonious  and  or¬ 
dered  societies. 

Delivered  at  ISREV  V  in  Dublin,  Ireland.  Sister  McCarron  is  in  the  Department 
of  Curriculum  Studies.  University  of  Lagos,  Nigeria. 
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A  LAND  FLOWING  WITH  MILK  AND  HONEY.  By  Elisabeth  Moltmann- 
Wendel.  New  York:  Crossroad,  1986.  Cloth,  224  pp.,  $14.95.  Subtitled,  “Perspec¬ 
tives  on  F eminist  Theology,”  this  volume  is  an  attempt  to  reclaim  some  long- 
neglected  resources  of  biblical  tradition,  especially  the  doctrine  of  justification 
established  by  the  stories  of  J esus’  relationships  with  women  as  recounted  in  the 
Christian  scriptures.  The  text  is  enhanced  with  several  illustrations.  —  G.D. 


By  drawing  on  specialized  works  in  biblical, 
liturgical,  historical,  and  theological 
studies,  Marthaler  has  written  a  scholarly 
but  readable  work  that  explains  the  tradi¬ 
tional  formulas  of  faith  in  the  context  of 
the  confessing  church.  He  uses  a  narrative 
style  that  nicely  blends  historical 
background  with  theological  explanations. 
The  body  of  the  book  is  a  commentary  on 
the  contents  of  the  Creed  in  light  of  today’s 
questionings.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  compendium 
that  attempts  to  capture  not  only  the  mean¬ 
ing  but  the  spirit  and  life  of  the  Christian 
community  as  it  has  come  to  be  embodied 
in  Catholic  tradition. 

A  number  of  factors  make  The  Creed 
unique  among  the  many  commentaries  on 
the  classic  formulas  of  the  Christian  faith: 


The  Creed 

Berard  L.  Marthaler 
Chairman, 

Religious  Studies  at  C.U. 

1)  it  relates  the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan 
Creed  and  the  Apostles’  Creed  to  the 
apostolic  faith  of  the  New  Testament;  and 

2)  discusses  these  ancient  formulas  in  the 
context  of  contemporary  issues.  3)  The 
Creed  takes  an  interdisciplinary  approach; 
it  links  the  present  to  the  past  and  the  past 
to  the  present  by  drawing  on  up-to-date 
biblical  scholarship,  liturgical  studies, 
theological  explanations  and  historical 
research.  4)  By  explaining  the  functions  and 
meanings  of  the  ancient  creeds  in  light  of 
today’s  questions,  The  Creed  contributes  to 
the  ecumenical  effort  to  have  the 
Ecumenical  Creed  of  Constantinople 
recognized  once  more  as  the  common  con¬ 
fession  of  faith  which  makes  all  Christians 
one.  6x9  420  pp  paper  $14.95 
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The  relationship  between  school  and  society,  or  between  educa¬ 
tion  and  community  (to  use  more  current  parlance)  is  one  of  the 
critical  issues  which  has  engaged  both  theoreticians  and  practi¬ 
tioners  of  education  in  twentieth  century  America  as  a  whole  and 
in  the  J ewish  community  in  particular.  The  ways  that  this  interre¬ 
lationship  have  been  understood  by  Jewish  educators  in  America 
not  only  reflect  their  diagnosis  and  perspective  concerning  the 
problematics  and  possibilities  of  community  life  in  modern 
America  but  they  also  had  (and  have)  definite  implications  for  the 
strategies  and  curricula  developed  in  Jewish  schools.  In  this 
paper,  I  will  argue  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  concept  of  “school 
and  society”  was  narrowly  interpreted  and  implemented  by 
American  Jewish  educators  in  terms  of  school  reforms,  parallel¬ 
ing  some  of  the  reforms  of  “progressive”  American  education. 
However,  a  broader  view  of  the  relationship  between  education 
and  community  was  not  adopted,  which  had  led  to  a  crisis  of  ma¬ 
jor  proportions  in  contemporary  J  ewish  education  and  which  has 
begun  to  stimulate  some  rethinking  about  restructuring  our  edu¬ 
cational  process  in  the  context  of  contemporary  community.  Un¬ 
less  American  Jewish  educators  and  communal  leaders  can  revise 
some  basic  structures  and  patterns,  the  crisis  will  go  from  bad  to 
worse. 

“School  and  Society”  in  Progressive  American  Education 

In  his  now  classic  series  of  lectures  on  “The  School  and  Society,” 
(1899),  the  great  American  pragmatist  philosopher  and  educa¬ 
tional  thinker  John  Dewey  sharply  criticized  traditional  American 
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education  for  being  overly  intellectual.  He  argued  persuasively 
that  since  America’s  social  life  had  experienced  thorough  and  rad¬ 
ical  change  (in  the  era  of  industrialism),  so  too  the  educational 
system  was  in  need  of  complete  transformation.1  In  order  to  do 
this,  each  school  would  have  to  develop  “an  embryonic  commu¬ 
nity  life”  which  would  be  reflective  of  the  larger  society  as  well  as 
permeated  by  the  spirit  of  art,  history  and  science.2  Would  that 
our  schools  had  become  the  embryonic  communities  that  were 
the  fruit  of  Dewey’s  vision,  for  the  anticipated  results  were  cer¬ 
tainly  nothing  less  than  grandly  idealistic: 

When  the  school  introduces  and  trains  each  child  of  society  into  mem¬ 
bership  within  such  a  little  community,  saturating  him  with  the  spirit  of 
service,  and  providing  him  with  the  instruments  of  effective  self- 
direction,  we  shall  have  the  deepest  and  best  guarantee  of  a  larger  so¬ 
ciety  which  is  worthy,  lovely  and  harmonious.3 

This  noble  vision,  whose  implementation  was  nearly  impossible 
in  the  fullest  sense,  was  nevertheless  a  great  inspiration  to  Ameri¬ 
can  educators  in  general  and  Jewish  educators  in  particular,  and  a 
catalyst  for  much  institutional  change. 

American  Jewish  Educators  Apply  Progressive  Concepts 

of  Schooling 

Dewey’s  conception  of  the  school  as  a  social  as  well  as  educational 
institution  —  a  community  center  as  well  as  a  place  for  formal 
learning  —  had  great  appeal  for  minority  group  educators  (in  the 
teens,  twenties,  and  thirties),  who  were  concerned  with  the  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  immigrant  population  to  American  society.  Jewish 
educators  —  such  as  Alexander  M.  Dushkin,  Isaac  Berkson,  and 
Emanuel  Gamoran,  all  of  whom  considered  themselves  to  be 
“progressive”  educators  in  the  Deweyan  tradition,  as  they  under¬ 
stood  and  interpreted  it  —  felt  that  traditional  Jewish  education 
was  overly  book-oriented,  and  therefore  they  applauded  the  idea 
of  making  the  society  in  which  the  new  citizen  would  function  the 
focus  of  the  curriculum.  Isaac  Berkson,  for  example,  explained  in 
his  educational  essays  (1917)  that  the  Jewish  school  should  train 


1  John  Dewey,  The  School  and  Society  (Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
1902),  p.  28. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  29. 

3  Ibid. 
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the  student  to  be  able  to  participate  actively  in  the  various  institu¬ 
tions  of  Jewish  life,  as  well  as  of  American  life.4  Moreover,  his 
view  of  the  central  role  of  the  school  in  educating  the  Jewish  child 
was  characteristic  of  the  thinking  of  his  day  (and  still  reflects  the 
dominant  trend,  to  my  sorrow,  in  Jewish  educational  theory  and 
practice). 

The  essence  of  Berkson’s  position  (and  that  of  his  colleagues) 
was  that  the  American  Jewish  school  must  assume  the  burden  of 
having  to  serve  as  a  replacement  (emphasis  added)  for  the  vital 
Jewish  environment  which  characterized  Eastern  European  Jew¬ 
ish  life.  Whereas  in  Eastern  Europe,  participation  in  prayer,  ritual, 
and  communal  activities  was  done  outside  the  school  (which  was 
restricted  to  text  learning  of  Torah  and  Talmud),  in  the  new  en¬ 
vironment  of  America,  the  role  of  the  school  as  a  vital  center  for 
Jewish  living  as  well  as  Jewish  learning  assumed  unprecedented 
dimensions  of  importance.5  In  other  words,  Berkson  and  his  col¬ 
leagues,  abandoned  the  home  and  the  community  as  potential  set¬ 
tings  for  educating  Jews,  and  placed  their  dominant  emphasis  on 
schooling.  Accordingly,  most  of  their  efforts  were  aimed  at  updat¬ 
ing  and  modernizing  the  American  Jewish  supplementary  school 
along  Deweyan  progressivist  lines.  Although  they  never  aban¬ 
doned  textual-based  learning  entirely,  it  now  became  part  of  the 
total  picture  of  the  school,  instead  of  its  sole  purpose  and  mode  of 
operation.  The  Jewish  school  now  had  a  larger,  overarching  pur¬ 
pose  —  serving  as  a  Jewish  community,  on  a  child  level,  thus 
promoting  group  solidarity.  Borrowing  progressive  slogans  like 
“learning  by  doing”  and  “education  as  participation,”  Jewish  edu¬ 
cators  tried  to  make  school  better  —  more  interesting,  more  fun, 
more  relevant. 

In  short,  not  only  did  Jewish  educators  expand  the  notion  of 
school  by  trying  to  make  it  more  “progressive,”  but  they  saw 
schooling  in  almost  salvational  terms.  With  the  home  and  com¬ 
munity  environments  ruled  out  as  sources  for  educating  Jews, 
only  the  school  (and  in  those  days,  they  were  talking  primarily 
about  the  supplementary  school)  had  the  power  to  save! 

In  retrospect,  there  is  no  question  that  earlier  generations  of 
American  Jewish  educators  placed  too  much  responsibility  on  the 


4  Isaa^  Berkson,  John  Dewey  s  Ideas  and  Their  Implication  for  Jewish  Education  in 
America,  Shviley  Hahinuch,  1927,  pamphlet  3,  pp.  205-206 

5  Ibid. 
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institution  of  the  part-time  supplementary  school  to  transmit  Jew¬ 
ish  knowledge  and  instill  “Jewish  identity,”  thus  down-grading 
the  roles  that  other  social  institutions  like  the  family,  or  the  syn¬ 
agogue,  or  the  community  center  could  or  should  play.  One  of  the 
principle  reasons  that  the  American  Jewish  supplementary  school 
has  encountered  severe  difficulties  (to  say  the  least)  in  trying  to 
meet  very  idealistic  (and  unrealistic)  goals  is  that  it  has  tried  to  do 
too  much.  (This  may  also  be  happening  today  in  Jewish  Day 
Schools,  where  the  goals  tend  also  to  be  very  idealistic.)  The  time 
has  come  to  reverse  this  trend.  In  fact,  I  believe  and  I  will  try  to 
demonstrate  that  the  reversal  process  has  already  begun.  More¬ 
over,  alternative  understandings  of  the  “school  and  society”  nexus 
which  put  more  emphasis  on  education  in  community  (as  op¬ 
posed  to  education  in  schools  as  preparation  for  community  life) 
may  be  very  instructive. 

Education  in  Community 

In  the  1960’s  and  1970’s,  new  understandings  of  the  limitations  of 
schooling  and  broader  conceptions  of  the  role  of  education  in 
community  were  advocated  in  the  sociological  and  educational 
literature.  Adopting  a  highly  critical  stance  to  many  of  the  prevail¬ 
ing  concepts  of  education  and  approaches  to  educational  reform, 
which  were  an  outgrowth  of  the  progressive  era,  liberal  and  radi¬ 
cal  educational  theoreticians  and  practitioners  of  the  sixties  sug¬ 
gested  new  models  for  understanding  the  relationship  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  community. 

Like  Dewey  in  his  day,  these  educators  began  with  a  devastat¬ 
ing  critique  of  contemporary  American  (Western)  society.  Adopt¬ 
ing  what  some  called  a  “missing  community  perspective,”  they 
dissented  from  the  dominant  vision  of  a  great  society  which 

exudes  a  sturdy  optimism  in  man’s  progress,  a  desire  to  accelerate  ur¬ 
banization,  technology,  and  economic  development,  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  such  inevitable  historical  forces  can  be  harnessed  to  make  man 
more  free  and  more  secure  to  allow  him  to  be  more  human  than  ever 
before.6 

In  contrast,  they  highlighted  the  precarious  effects  of  industriali¬ 
zation,  urbanization,  specialization,  and  technology  that  “tend  to 
destroy  man’s  sense  of  relatedness,  to  disintegrate  common 


6  Fred  M.  Newmann  and  Donald  W.  Oliver,  “Education  and  Community,”  Harvard 
Educational  Review,  vol.  37,  no.  1,  Winter  1967,  p.  62. 
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bonds,  to  increase  apathy,  to  depersonalize  activities,  and  to  re¬ 
duce  identity  and  meaning  in  the  human  career.”7  This  analysis 
and  critique  of  modern  American  society  led  to  a  re-examination 
of  the  premises  of  contemporary  American  education.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  “great  society”  view  was  attacked  for  manifesting  a  nar¬ 
row  construction  of  what  education  is  and  ought  to  be: 

It  accepts  as  given  the  premises  that  education  is  formal  schooling, 
operating  as  public  monopoly,  modeled  after  the  organizational  struc¬ 
ture  and  utilitarian  values  of  corporate  business.8 

Much  of  the  critique  focused  on  the  limitations  of  schooling 
and  the  rejection  of  the  belief  that  general  educational  reconstruc¬ 
tion  is  possible.  Even  though  countless  changes  were  made  in 
schooling  (throughout  the  progressive  era,  and  in  today’s  school 
reforms) ,  there  was  rarely  an  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  total  con¬ 
text  through  which  the  community  pursues  its  educational  aims. 

There  were,  however,  some  significant  exceptions,  albeit  lim¬ 
ited.  One  of  them  was  the  case  of  the  community  schools, 
founded  in  1916  in  Gary,  Indiana.  While  the  focus  was  on  school 
reform  (innovations  in  school  curriculum,  method  and  organiza¬ 
tion),  the  Gary  schools  attempted  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
school  and  community  in  a  very  big  way.  In  the  proposals  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Wirt,  Gary’s  first  school  superintendent,  were  suggestions 
that  schools  be  built  in  or  near  parks,  that  the  city’s  museums, 
libraries,  zoos,  gardens  and  playgrounds  be  integral  parts  of  the 
school,  and  that  they  be  available  to  all  members  of  the  commu¬ 
nity,  on  the  basis  of  an  extended  day,  week  and  year.9  Not  only  did 
Wirt  and  the  Gary  schools  become  famous  for  advocating  effi¬ 
ciency  in  the  use  of  public  facilities,  but  they  also  attempted  to 
offer  a  prescription  to  counter  the  alienation  of  schools  from  their 
communities.10 

Another  outstanding  exception  was  the  educational  thinking 


7  Ibid. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  73. 


9  Randolph  S:  Bourne,  The  Gary  Schools  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  The  M.I.T.  Press,  1970), 
p.  xm,  Introduction  to  the  new  edition,”  by  Adeline  and  Murray  Levine. 

10  Based  on  the  Gary  Plan,  the  community  school  concept  was  implemented  with  suc¬ 
cess  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  especially  in  places  like  Flint,  Michigan,  where  the  Mott 
Foundation  funded  community  school  planning,  implementation,  evaluation,  and  re- 

i^qCH  fjw  Ttf,  C°mmunity  School  by  W.  Fred  Totten  and  Frank  J.  Manley, 
1969,  published  by  the  Allied  Education  Council  in  Galien,  Michigan. 
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of  Harold  Rugg,  in  the  1930’s.  He  saw  the  school  exercising  its 
responsibility  as  the  major  agency  of  education  within  the  com¬ 
munity  by  using  the  total  community  as  its  workshop  or  labora¬ 
tory.  In  Rugg’s  school: 

....  the  students  spend  much  of  their  time  outside  of  their  assigned 
classrooms  —  for  example,  in  the  library,  shops,  laboratories,  studies, 
auditorium,  and  offices  of  the  school  itself.  The  scenes  of  their  activity, 
however,  are  not  only  the  entire  reaches  of  the  new  school  plant  but 
also  the  whole  community  and  the  region  round  about  —  the  govern¬ 
ment  offices,  stores,  markets,  industries,  the  water  supply,  the  docks, 
and  the  like.11 

Rugg’s  idea  of  a  “School  of  Living”  was  to  build  the  whole  educa¬ 
tional  program  of  a  community  around  the  life  of  the  school  it¬ 
self.12 

Similar  alternatives  to  conventional  schooling  appeared  again 
in  the  America  of  the  1960’s,  in  the  wake  of  the  serious  critiques  of 
American  society,  and  the  failure  of  the  school  reform  approach 
(which  I  discussed  above) .  One  of  the  most  famous  examples  was 
the  growth  of  “The  School  without  Walls,”  the  best  example  of 
which  was  Philadelphia’s  Parkway  Program,  developed  in  the 
late  sixties  and  early  seventies.13  Contending  that  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  to  improve  the  American  urban  high  school  by  ordinary  re¬ 
forms,  the  founders  of  this  program  designed  a  radically  new  kind 
of  educational  institution.  In  this  new  kind  of  institution,  school 
was  to  be  not  a  place  or  a  building,  but  an  activity,  a  process: 

We  are,  indeed,  a  school  without  walls.  Where  do  the  students  learn?  In 
the  city.  Where  in  the  city?  Anywhere  and  everywhere.  If  students  are 
to  learn  about  television,  they  cannot  do  this  apart  from  the  studios  and 
locations  in  which  television  is  produced.  So  we  use  television  studios 


11  Harold  Rugg,  American  Life  and  the  School  Curriculum,  (Boston:  Ginn,  1936),  pp. 
340-341. 

12  The  only  Jewish  educator  who  tried  to  develop  this  concept  of  the  community 
school  for  Jewish  education  was  Isaac  Berkson,  who  founded  the  Central  Jewish  Institute 
(C.J.I.)  in  1917  on  the  upper  East  Side  of  New  York  City.  Berkson’s  idea,  which  he  devel¬ 
oped  as  his  “community  theory,”  broadened  the  current  notions  of  schooling  in  the  Jewish 
community  of  those  days  by  expanding  the  institution  beyond  classroom  instruction  to 
include  informal  youth  activities,  lecture  series  for  adults,  and  a  summer  camp  (CEJ  WIN ) . 
See  Isaac  B.  Berkson,  Theories  of  Americanization  (N.Y.:  Teachers  Col  ege,  Columbia 
University,  1920),  especially  the  last  chapter,  which  describes  theC.J.I.  and  its  significance 
for  Jewish  adaptation  to  America. 

13  See  John  Bremer  and  Michael  von  Moschzisker,  The  School  Without  Walls  (N.Y.: 
Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  Inc.,  1971). 
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and  we  use  radio  stations,  and  we  use  the  museums,  social  service  or¬ 
ganizations,  and  we  use  the  business  community.  The  Philadelphia 
City  government  departments  assist  us,  parents  help  us  .  .  .  Every¬ 
one  has  a  stake  in  education,  and  everyone  has  a  right  and  a  duty  to  be 
involved,  to  participate.14 

In  this  conception,  the  city  actually  became  the  curriculum:  the 
whole  city  of  Philadelphia  was  the  campus  —  students  studied  the 
city  in  the  city,  and  in  so  doing  their  lives  were  inseparable  from 
the  place  in  which  they  lived.15  Instead  of  bringing  the  outside 
society  into  the  school  building,  the  students  were  brought  into 
the  community  in  which  they  lived,  so  that  education  became  a 
part  of  life,  rather  than  something  set  apart,  compartmentalized. 

Without  doubt,  the  most  radical  critic  of  the  schooling  and 
futility  of  the  school  reform  approach  has  been  Ivan  Illich.  In 
1970,  he  raised  a  storm  in  educational  circles  with  his  blistering 
critique  of  modern  universal  compulsory  schooling  and  his  insis¬ 
tence  that  schools  be  disestablished  in  favor  of  the  creation  of  new 
learning  networks  or  “learning  webs.”  Arguing  that  most  people 
acquire  most  of  their  knowledge  outside  of  school  (and  “in  school 
only  insofar  as  school,  in  a  few  rich  countries,  has  become  their 
place  of  confinement  during  an  increasing  part  of  their  lives”16), 
Illich  proposed  that  we  begin  to  think  seriously  and  radically 
about  designing  new  educational  institutions  (to  replace  schools) . 
While  admitting  that  some  of  his  suggestions  were  somewhat  uto¬ 
pian  or  unrealistic,  he  nevertheless  asserted  that  “the  current  frus¬ 
tration  with  schools  is  itself  potentially  a  major  force  to  set  in  mo¬ 
tion  change  toward  new  social  arrangements.”17 

Jewish  Education  and  Jewish  Community 

Paraphrasing  Illich,  I  would  like  to  believe  that  the  current  frus¬ 
tration  with  “Hebrew  schools”  is  itself  potentially  a  major  force  to 
set  in  motion  change  toward  new  social  arrangements  vis  a  vis 
Jewish  education  in  the  Jewish  community.  To  some  extent,  this  is 
beginning  to  happen,  although  my  consistent  impression  is  that 
most  talk  about  improving  Jewish  education  in  the  Jewish  com- 


14  John  Bremer,  Ibid.,  p.  278. 

rnmi,"  tHf  SaT  1971,  a1b<K1)k  was  Published  in  Midland,  Michigan,  entitled  The 
Community  is  the  Classroom,  by  Martha  Irwin  and  Wilma  Russell  (Pendell  Publishing 

diHe,»UoSeZ,>o«  Same  aPPr°aCh  “  'he  Parl<WaV  Pr0g™"’  albeit  a 

Ivan  Illich,  Deschooling  Society  (N.Y.:  Harper  and  Row  1970)  d  18 
17  Ibid.,  p.  105. 
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munity,  and  especially  in  the  Jewish  Educational  Establishment, 
still  revolves  around  the  illusion  that  it  is  possible  to  improve  and 
reform  our  Hebrew  schools  by  providing  better  teachers,  more 
sophisticated  curricula,  and  more  money.  Schooling  continues  to 
be  the  main  focus  of  Jewish  educators,  and  discussions  about  Jew¬ 
ish  education  by  Federations  and  Bureaus  of  Jewish  Education 
tend  to  still  focus  on  how  to  make  schools  better  (Day  Schools  as 
well  as  Hebrew  schools) .  Yet,  there  is  beginning  to  develop  a  rec¬ 
ognition  that  this  is  a  rather  narrow  approach  to  education,  and 
Jewish  institutions  which  are  not  schools  are  beginning  to  look  at 
themselves  seriously  as  potential  settings  for  educating  Jews.  The 
Jewish  Welfare  Board,  for  example,  has  just  finished  a  report  en¬ 
titled  Maximizing  Jewish  Educational  Effectiveness  of  Jewish 
Community  Centers,  wherein  Jewish  education  was  defined  as  “a 
lifelong  process  of  acquiring  Jewish  knowledge,  skills,  attitudes 
and  values,  so  that  effective  Jewish  education  takes  place  not  only 
in  the  classroom,  but  also  in  the  home,  synagogue,  community 
center  and  camp,  wherever  the  sense  of  Jewish  belonging,  under¬ 
standing,  values  and  responsibility  is  aroused.”18  This  is  the  exact 
reverse  of  the  view  of  the  Jewish  educators  of  the  progressive 
era,  which  saw  the  school  as  a  replacement  for  the  Eastern  Euro¬ 
pean  Jewish  environment  of  home  and  community  which  was 
being  abandoned  in  larger  measure  by  the  immigrant  generation. 

Today,  the  Jewish  community  is  alive  with  many  institutions 
and  organizations — synagogues,  federations,  community  centers, 
old  age  homes,  etc.  Even  the  Jewish  family  is  alive  and  well  in 
much  of  middle  class  America,  despite  many  profound  sociologi¬ 
cal  changes.  It  is  no  longer  reasonable  to  give  up  on  the  home  and 
the  community,  and  to  continue  to  place  the  burden  of  creating 
Jews  on  the  Jewish  school.  Rather,  it  is  vital  that  we  recognize  the 
severe  limitations  of  schooling,  and  explore  all  the  possible  set¬ 
tings  and  strategies  which  can  educate  Jews  today.  The  Coalition 
of  Alternatives  in  Jewish  Education  (C.A.J.E.)  has  begun  to  do 
this  in  the  past  decade,  and  they  are  apparently  striking  a  respon¬ 
sive  chord  by  attracting  nearly  2,000  educators  (not  just  teach¬ 
ers”)  to  their  annual  August  conference.  There  is  a  growing  rec¬ 
ognition  around  the  country  that  the  total  community19  ought  to 


18  Report:  Maximizing  Jewish  Educational  Effectiveness  of  Jewish  Community  Cen¬ 
ters  (N  Y  :  The  Jewish  Welfare  Board,  Sept.  1984). 

is  The  total  community  approach  includes  trips  to  Israel,  where  Israel  is  seen  as  the 
laboratory  of  Jewish  Living  par  excellance  of  the  Jewish  People. 
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become  the  learning  environment  for  Jews  (adults  as  well  as 
children).  Yet,  there  has  yet  to  develop  a  serious,  integrated,  sys¬ 
tematic  approach  to  education  within  the  Jewish  community  con¬ 
text.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  to  be  the  main  agenda  for  Jewish 
educational  and  community  professionals  and  layleaders  — 
dreaming  and  designing  a  J ewish  community  in  which  all  its  insti¬ 
tutions  are  educative,  in  which  all  the  settings  in  which  Jews  live 
and  work  and  play  and  meet  capitalize  on  their  educational  po¬ 
tential  for  enriching  Jews  and  Jewish  life. 

Dr.  Kronish  is  with  the  Shalom  Hartman  Institute  and  lecturer  in  education  at  Tel 

Aviv  University  in  Jerusalem,  Israel. 
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1 

We  take  religious  pluralism  for  granted  if  we  read  this  journal,  or 
if  we  consider  ourselves  “liberal.”  My  paper  suggests,  however, 
that  pluralism  is  a  more  difficult  business  than  many  people  think. 

We  assume  that  it  is  proper  to  make  religious  choices,  and  that 
making  those  choices  involves  interpreting  the  norms  of  our  reli¬ 
gious  traditions  in  contemporary  terms.  This  activity  inevitably 
includes  interpreting  “classic”  religious  sources  in  personal  terms, 
or  at  least  with  respect  for  pluralistic  models.  But  every  time 
someone  makes  the  case  for  multiple  models  of  interpretation,  we 
may  feel  ill  at  ease  about  unleashing  chaos  onto  an  already  anar¬ 
chic  society.  So  religious  thinkers,  and  secular  ideologues  have 
established  some  antidotes  to  absolute  freedom:  and  contempo¬ 
rary  culture  seems  to  have  responded  conservatively  through  its 
greater  respect  for  the  particularity  of  religious  groups,  their 
valued  texts  and  practices.  Our  attachments  to  one  faith  or  culture 
guard  against  absolute  freedom;  and  the  re-examination  of  sources, 
the  search  for  spiritual  guidelines,  and  re-attachment  to  classics 

are  antidotes  against  excess  as  well. 

But  our  adherence  to  faith  communities  and  our  cultural  loyal¬ 
ties  take  place  within  a  general  atmosphere  of  increased  pluralis¬ 
tic  understanding  of  the  sources.  The  strain  between  personal 
freedom  and  cultural  continuity  has  resulted  in  an  imaginative 
dialogue  between  those  who  are  anxious  to  establish  the  stability 
of  texts,  and  the  evidence  that  these  texts  cannot  be  perfectly  sta¬ 
ble.  One  set  of  terms  for  the  polarity  is  textual  determmacy  vs. 
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textual  indeterminacy,1  and  around  one  pole  or  another  have  gath¬ 
ered  educators,  theologians,  literary  critics,  and  scholars  of  tradi¬ 
tional  academic  disciplines.  But  these  communities  are  often  iso¬ 
lated,  and  they  could  benefit  from  finding  ways  to  communicate 
their  affinities.  The  field  of  religious  education  is  an  appropriate 
place  for  bringing  these  communities  together,  and  that  is  the  task 
to  which  I  set  myself  in  this  paper. 

In  the  recent  issue  of  Religious  Education,  for  example,  David 
Blumenthal2  reflects  on  his  scholarly  task,  and  suggests  that  the 
literature  of  a  religious  tradition  cannot  be  understood  exclusively 
in  terms  of  conventional  academic  vocabulary.  Blumenthal 
argues  that  professors  have  an  obligation  to  help  their  students 
design  personal  meanings  out  of  their  academic  experiences.  His 
position  is  inherently  related  to  a  modern  hermeneutics  of  inde¬ 
terminacy  where  scholars  at  least  feel  some  familiarity;  but  it 
could  be  promoted  ever  further  by  some  educational  theories 
which  support  more  radical  “organicism.”  In  another  article  in  the 
same  issue,  Henry  Alexander  suggests  that  Elliot  Eisner’s  expres- 
sivist  model  of  educational  aesthetics  is  a  fundamental  challenge 
to  behaviorism  with  its  emphasis  on  decoding  and  measurement. 


1  The  literature  on  textual  determinacy  is  growing  large;  and  the  polarity  “Determi- 
nacy  Indeterminacy  has  considerable  relationship  to  other  polarized  terms  such  as 
stability  and  instability;  univocal  vs.  polyvocal;  and  even  “domesticated  vs.  undomesti¬ 
cated  texts.  In  the  world  of  general  literary  criticism  there  is  so  much  material,  that  I  am 
forced  to  limit  my  recommendation  to  two  anthologies:  Jane  P.  Tompkins,  ed.  Reader 
Response  Criticism  (Johns  Hopkins,  1980),  and  Inge  Crosman,  and  Suleiman,  Susan  R., 
The  Reader  in  the  1  ext  (Princeton  University  Press,  1980).  The  extensive  bibliographies  in 
each  of  these  books  will  guide  the  reader  to  any  of  a  number  of  important  theorists  who 
address  one  or  another  aspect  of  indeterminacy.  The  classic  “conservative”  work  on  tex¬ 
tual  meaning  —  at  least  for  the  period  since  the  1960’s  —  is  E.  D.  Hirsch,  Validity  in  Inter¬ 
pretation  (Yale  University  Press,  1967).  Since  that  time,  however,  Hirsch  has  written  an 
interesting  moderation  of  that  position  in  “Meaning  and  Significance  Reinterpreted,”  in 
Critical  Inquiry,  December,  1984,  pp.  202  ff. 


In  Jewish  text  study  today,  one  might  examine  Sanford  Rudick  and  Harman,  Geof- 
frey,  Midrash  and  Literature  (Yale  University  Press,  1985),  or  David  Stem’s  unpublished 
essay:  Midrash  and  Indeterminacy”  (delivered  at  Columbia  University,  1985).  See  also 
my  essay,  My  Text,  Your  Text,  Our  Text,  Taming  Interpretations,”  in  Approaches  to 
Modern  Judaism,  vol.  II,  1983.  Marc  Raphael,  ed. 

David  Tracy  (see  note  6  below)  adds  yet  another  polarity  in  his  discussion  of  the 
analogical  imagination.  (Chapter  2,  note  45):  “It  may  be  worth  recalling  that  the  notion  of 
truth  here  is  neither  univocal  nor  equivocal,  but  analogical.  Any  truth  claim  needs  estab¬ 
lishment  by  the  context  dependent  procedures  appropriate  to  a  discipline.  If  a  pluralism  is 
orthcoming  it  will  be  established  by  both  those  context  dependent  procedures  and  the 

inner  theological  warrants  common  to  any  theological  discipline.  .  .  .  The  pluralism  in 

short,  w.l  be  an  analogical  one  and  should  not  be  confused  with  pluralism’s  carica¬ 
ture  as  eclecticism  based  on  either  personal  taste  or  preference.  .  .  ” 
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Here  Alexander’s  educational  thinking  implies  a  considerable 
amount  of  aesthetic  thinking  which  might  be  made  more  specific3 
through  the  literary  thinking  of  modern  “existential”  theorists  of 
reading.  Each  of  these  articles  addresses  questions  of  monism  and 
pluralism  without  going  the  next  step  of  examining  cultural  stabil¬ 
ity  through  theories  of  cultural  expression.  Simon  Greenberg’s 
statement  about  pluralism  in  the  same  issue  of  the  Journal4  is  a 
more  explicit  articulation  of  the  agonizing  struggle  of  religious 
tradition  to  affirm  itself  in  the  face  of  pluralistic  realities.  His 
analysis  could  be  benefitted  by  both  educational  theory  and  dis¬ 
cussion  of  interpretive  strategies  which  are  part  of  current  literary 
study. 

Among  the  most  creative  instances  of  pluralism  and  the  most 
compelling  challenges  to  antagonistic  monism  come  from  critics 
who  struggle  with  feminist  translations  of  Scripture  and  liturgy; 
but  in  a  way  the  feminist  challenge  is  simply  an  epitome  for  what 
is  going  on  wherever  energetic  minds  meet  a  text.5  While  femi¬ 
nists  readers  are  among  our  greatest  creative  minds,  their  activity 
presents  a  severe  problem  for  religious  continuity.  A  feminist  may 
be  able,  for  example,  to  reread  a  “sexist”  text  so  that  the  reader 
learns  —  not  the  semantic  meaning  originally  intended  by  the  text, 
but  something  about  the  writer  of  that  text.  “Women  are  light¬ 
headed,”  that  notorious  line  of  rabbinic  literature,  might  be  a 
good  example.  This  text,  in  the  reading  of  a  feminist  (and  in  my 
reading  as  well),  might  suggest  the  limits  in  the  mind  of  its  author; 
but  that  is  not  what  propelled  it  into  the  rabbinic  lore  in  the  first 
place.  Any  religious  culture  which  acknowledges  the  centrality  of 
a  literary  heritage  must  view  with  great  caution  textual  rereadings 
or  partisan  translation.  And  pluralists  are  often  apologetic.  But  the 
pluralists  among  us  must  ask  whether  we  can  move  beyond  con¬ 
cessions  to  indeterminacy  to  find  virtue  in  the  notion  of  pluralistic 
models.  Few  religious  educators  have  argued  for  that  virtue,  and 
even  fewer  Jewish  religious  educators  have  done  so. 


3  H.  A.  Alexander,  “Elliot  Eisner’s  Artistic  Model  of  Education,  Religious  Education 
(Winter,  1986)  pp.  45  ff. 

4  Simon  Greenberg,  “Pluralism  and  Jewish  Education,”  Religious  Education  (Winter, 


1986)  pp.  19  ff. 

5  See  the  Fall,  1985,  issue  of  RE.  The  literature  on  feminist  readings  is  larger  even  than 
the  literature  on  textual  determinacy.  I  have  been  especially  influenced  by  public  state¬ 
ments  of  Laura  Geller  and  Mary  Boys;  and  by  conversations  with  Elaine  Showalter.  This 
note  acknowledges  my  debt  to  all  three. 
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Religious  life  inevitably  enhances  cultural  specificity  (partic¬ 
ularism,  cult,  parochial  interest),  promoting  stability  at  the  same 
time  that  it  may  acknowledge  personal  autonomy  and  pluralism. 
This  paper  suggests  the  need  for  a  close  examination  of  how  reli¬ 
gious  texts  work,  because  texts  both  create  cultural  particularism 
and  are  interpreted  by  particular  groups  to  suit  the  needs  of  those 
groups.  I  seek  some  kind  of  common  ground  between  the  partisan 
reader  and  the  more  independent  reader;  and  some  kind  of  syn¬ 
thesis  of  educational  theory  and  literary  theory  which  can  re¬ 
enforce  attachment  to  a  particular  religious  group  while  validat¬ 
ing  universalism  and  “inclusivism.”6 

II 

This  has  been  a  good  time  for  the  field  of  religious  education  to 
take  up  literary  concerns,  but  we  are  caught  between  the  danger 
of  being  too  “trendy,”  and  not  paying  enough  attention  to  literary 
theory.  A  recent  article  in  the  N.Y.  Times  (Feb.  9, 1986)  noted  the 
near  religious  authority  of  the  interpreters  within  the  Yale  Litera¬ 
ture  Departments,  and  depicted  the  key  figures  of  deconstructive 
metaphysics  in  front  of  various  icons  of  cult:  the  altar  from  which 
a  professor  took  his  meals,  the  stained  glass  window  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  authority,  and  the  throne  on  which  religious  arbiters  sit. 

To  one  extent  or  another,  most  contemporary  critics  —  even 
those  not  enthusiastic  about  textual  instability  —  endorse  the  “re¬ 
reading”  of  tradition.  The  degree  of  this  re-reading  ranges  from 
deconstructionist  notions  of  unreliability  on  one  extreme  to  crea¬ 
tive  but  not  endless  exegesis  of  basic  texts.  The  ambiguity  of  tex¬ 
tual  meaning  and  the  effort  to  come  to  grips  with  the  fact  of  am¬ 
biguity  have  joined  with  some  questions  about  the  esoteric  quality 
of  religious  traditions:  when  are  texts,  for  example,  intentionally 
ambiguous?7 

The  indeterminacy  of  religious  texts  gives  them  their  power; 
but  it  is  an  unusual  kind  of  power.  The  authority  which  once  re- 


6  See  David  Tracy,  The  Analogicallmagination,  Christianity  and  the  Culture  of  Plural- 
w!”,(f.:rossr?.\c  s’  19r86)’  but  see  especially  Tracy’s  article  “Creativity  in  the  Interpretation 
ot  Keligion,  New  Literary  History,  Volume  XV,  1983-84. 

Frank  Kermode,  The  Genesis  of  Secrecy  (Harvard  University  Press,  1979).  Ker- 
mode  s  chapter  Why  are  Narratives  Obscure?”  introduces  the  famous  synoptic  dilemma 
between  Mark  and  Matthew  as  to  whether  parables  clarify  or  create  ambiguity.  The  no¬ 
tion  of  unreliability  begins  from  Paul  de  Man’s  Allegories  of  Reading  (Yale,  1979),  p.  19. 
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sided  in  religious  texts  has  been  replaced  by  the  power  they  can 
inspire  in  those  who  wish  to  struggle  to  find  meaning  within  them. 
Those  who  struggle  to  determine  meaning  from  indeterminate 
texts  have  come  to  own  part  of  the  revised  religious  tradition,  for 
such  tradition  is  partially  designed  through  the  work  of  reading. 
Thus  feminists  may  become  the  strongest  readers  at  the  same  time 
that  they  have  become  our  strongest  religious  adherents;  and 
people  with  a  scholarly  base  seeking  semantic  meanings  and  phil¬ 
ological  certainties  may  leave  their  strait  jackets  to  become  the 
bestowers  of  power  to  the  new  generation  of  religious  adherents: 
the  college  students  who  will  soon  become  the  proper  interpreters 
of  religious  ethos. 

From  an  educator’s  perspective  the  idea  that  power  may 
move  to  readers  should  not  be  foreign.  Thoughtful  classroom  in¬ 
structors  welcome  this  move  whenever  they  believe  that  a  person 
is  going  to  live  with  a  text.  Shall  not  the  midrashic  notion  of 
“another  interpretation”  within  the  Midrash  itself  encourage  the 
student  to  develop  her  own  “davar  aher”  as  time  goes  on?  The 
question  remains  how  to  use  that  power  for  the  good  of  spiritual 
and  cultural  continuity,  and  how  to  retain  ethical  norms  that  pro¬ 
mote  continuity,  moral  traditions,  and  a  sense  of  uniformity.  Reli¬ 
gious  education  has  been  given  a  stunning  set  of  issues  with  which 
to  deal;  but  various  groups  under  the  general  rubric  of  religious 
educator  have  not  done  all  of  the  necessary  work.  Scholars  are 
often  unwilling  to  deal  with  pedagogical  questions  that  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  raise;  religious  devotees  are  unwilling  to  risk  the  in¬ 
stabilities  implied  by  our  condition.  And  Jewish  scholars  have, 
until  just  this  decade,  separated  “Wissenschaft  studies  from  in¬ 
terpretation  theory.  Most  Jewish  scholars  have  not  decided  which 
of  the  interpretation  theories  makes  sense  for  scholars.  And  while 
the  fear  of  irresponsible  creativity  is  warranted,  nihilism  need  not 
lurk  around  every  corner  where  these  questions  are  asked.  Even 
the  association  of  deconstructive  readings  with  nihilism  strikes  me 
as  paranoid.  Wissenschaft-trained  scholars  have  all  but  ignored 
the  discussion  of  hermeneutics  except  as  an  effort  to  establish  the 
rules  of  interpretation  which  the  rabbis  themselves  used  in  Tal¬ 
mud  and  Midrash.  (The  “middot”  of  Rabbi  Ishmael,  for  example, 
or  the  various  introductions  to  biblical  commentary. )  J ewish  schol¬ 
ars  are  newcomers  to  a  field  which  is  being  claimed  by  Christian 

exegetes. 

But  the  work  is  not  finished  for  any  group,  because  the  work 
requires  consideration  of  educational  issues,  traditional  scholar- 
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ship,  and  religious  value.  We  haven’t  yet  figured  out  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  fact  that  we  have  more  interpretations  than  original 
texts;  or  precisely  why  some  interpretations  become  the  texts 
while  others  languish.  A  few  Jewish  scholars  have  tried  to  analyze 
the  process  by  way  of  which  interpretations  helps  primary  texts 
endure,8  and  this  effort  can  help  us  mediate  between  the  two  or¬ 
thodoxies  of  the  mid-twentieth-century:  the  faith  in  religious  texts 
as  apodictic,  or  promoting  one  tradition  over  another;  or  the  faith 
in  the  purity  of  an  original  text,  divined  from  philological  near 
certainty.  But  a  strategy  which  preserves  pluralism,  and  indeed 
which  trusts  pluralism  as  part  of  the  very  metaphysics  of  interpre¬ 
tation  has  not  yet  found  a  home  within  religious  education. 

Ill 

How  can  text  study  and  educational  theory  come  together? 

One  of  the  classic  distinctions  in  text  study  has  been  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  text  in  its  autonomous  state  and  the  text  in  its 
referential  state.  This  distinction  has  been  especially  available 
!since  T.S.  Eliot  and  the  New  Criticism  which  followed,  and  it  can 
be  a  hint  towards  a  better  understanding  of  our  problem.  It  sur¬ 
faces  in  many  forms:  for  Giles  Gunn  it  is  characterized  as  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  textual  property  and  textual  product;  whereas 
for  Northrop  Frye  it  corresponds  to  one  of  two  energies  —  the 
centrifugal  or  the  centripetal.  M.H.  Abrams  long  ago  developed 
the  idea  of  four  co-ordinates  to  every7  literary  text,  with  three  of 
the  four  making  reference  to  something  outside  the  text,  and  one 
(the  pure  textual  analysis)  being  referred  to  as  “objective.”  Rich¬ 
ard  Lanham,  a  contemporary  teacher  of  creative  and  expository 
writing  at  UCLA,  ties  his  definition  to  the  reader’s  activity',  in 
which  the  reader  either  looks  “at”  or  “through”  a  text.9  Looking 


1  h(  work  of  Geoffrey  Hartman  and  Harold  Bloom  suggests  itself  whenever  this  no¬ 
tion  is  promoted.  They  are  obviously  “Jewish"  and  theoreticians.  A  recent  essay  in  Orim 
(Sept.  1985)  by  Bloom  captures  the  notion  —  though  without  a  lot  of  empirical  grounding 
I  recommend:  Frank  Kermode,  The  Classic  (Harvard,  1983)  and  Alan  Mintz.  Hurban , 
Responses  to  Catastrophe  in  H ebrew  Literature  (Columbia  University  Press,  1984) ,  for  the 
most  comprehensive  description  in  English  of  the  way  in  which  exegesis  of  Jewish  texts 
preserves  those  texts  Some  literary  critics  have  begun  to  pay  more  attention  to  intertextual 
allusion  in  Modem  Hebrew  Literature,  where  a  similar  preservation  occurs. 


Giles  Gunn,  The  Interpretation  of  Otherness,  Literature ,  Religion  and  the  American 
Imagination  (Oxford  University  Press,  1979);  Northrop  Frye,  Anatomy  of  Criticism 

Lrer>L  Tr%1957A;  V  ^.Abrams,  TheMirrorand  the  Lamp,  Romantic  Theory 
and  the  Critical  Tradition  (Oxford  University  Press,  1953);  Richard  Lanham,  Literacy  and 
the  Survival  of  Humanism  (Yale  University  Press,  1983). 
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through  a  text  might  refer  to  a  signified  referent,  something  being 
imitated  or  some  utilitarian  goal.  It  less  often  refers  to  author  or 
reader  in  Lanham’s  system. 

This  basic  distinction  —  between  reading  a  text  for  its  internal 
properties,  and  reading  it  for  its  external  referent  —  will  be  dealt 
with  as  a  teaching  problem  in  this  paper,  a  problem  of  educational 
thinking.  In  that  event,  looking  “through”  the  text  can  refer  to  the 
readers  in  their  multiple  personae  as  students,  a  multiplicity  that 
refers  to  the  several  readers  of  a  particular  text  at  one  synchronic 
movement,  or  to  the  various  phases  through  which  any  single 
reader  might  go  during  a  lifetime.  (Diachronic,  in  other  words.) 

No  matter  how  a  student  is  trained  to  read  a  text,  she  must 
always  ask  a  bigger  question:  at  what  stage  of  my  study  may  I 
begin  asking  how  this  text  or  these  texts  affect  the  rest  of  cultural 
life:  the  society  at  large,  or  the  self  who  is  doing  the  reading.  That 
is  to  say,  the  student  is  always  confronted  with  her  role  as  interpret¬ 
er  and  thus  must  be  asking  how  she  will  help  others  look  “through” 
the  text,  and  what  properties  grasped  from  looking  at  the  text  are 
cues.  What  aspects  of  textual  technique  can  be  standardized,  even 
though  the  resulting  interpretations  cannot  be  fixed?  The  rules  of 
rhetoric  and  exegesis  which  guide  the  reading  of  the  text  will  de¬ 
termine  the  limits  of  the  reader’s  interpretive  freedom.  The  first 
act  of  looking  “through”  the  text,  of  course,  must  be  to  establish 
some  sense  of  what  the  text  seems  to  say  or  might  say.  This  is 
normally  what  we  intend  by  the  term  the  “meaning”  of  the  text;  it 
is  what  I.  A.  Richards  meant  when  he  referred  to  the  “sense”  of  the 
text;10  and  it  is  what  is  being  taught  about  the  text  in  the  more 
typical  academic  setting:  “This  is  a  text  about  .  .  .”  It  is  what 
supports  Paul  de  Man’s  notion,  (which  I  shall  cite  below)  that 
teaching  is  “about”  something,  and  that  is  not  primarily  an  inter- 
subjective  activity.  But  our  educational  and  religious  goals  drive 
us  to  discuss  other  kinds  of  meaning,  and  to  consider  the  validity 
of  the  “intersubjective”  approach  to  the  teaching  of  texts.  The 
question  is:  at  which  stage  do  we  discuss  the  intersubjective  issues, 
or  the  priority  of  the  reader’s  interpretive  activity  in  the  treatment 
of  religious  texts? 

In  the  curriculum  thinking  of  John  Goodlad,  for  example,  all 
curriculum  undergoes  two  final  stages  which  include  more  exis- 


10  I.  A.  Richards,  Practical  Criticism  (Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich,  1929).  See  especially 
chapter  1. 
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tential  questions:  the  operational  stage  at  which  the  material  is 
transmitted  from  teacher  to  student;  and  the  experiential  stage 
during  which  the  student  carries  his  learning  into  daily  life.11  A 
kind  of  pluralism  occurs  in  any  event,  because  the  teacher  has 
limited  control  over  a  student’s  handling  of  the  material,  just  as  the 
curriculum  writer  has  limited  control  over  the  teacher’s  use  of  the 
written  material.  At  each  stage  of  the  process,  private  readings  are 
being  developed.  Private  readings  are  not  shared  in  the  same  way 
that  ideal  constructs  or  precise  philological  meanings  are.  Hence, 
pluralism  exists  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  Now,  need  that  plural¬ 
ism  be  anarchy? 

Of  course  we  must  begin  at  some  point,  and  I  suggest  that  we 
continue  to  begin  with  commonly  shared  semantic  meanings,  and 
curriculum  constructs  —  at  least  chronologically  if  not  ontologi- 
cally.  It  may  be  the  very  richness  of  a  text  and  the  ambiguity  of 
any  text  which  drives  us  to  decide  on  a  clear  meaning  at  first,  so 
that  we  can  do  the  other  necessary  work  which  must  include  ac¬ 
counting  for  the  operational  and  experiential  stages  of  curriculum 
development.  Then  we  can  undertake  a  look  at  alternate  semantic 
ineanings,  and  delight  in  the  “polysemiousness”  of  what  is  being 
read.  Inevitably  the  learner  or  reader  is  addressed  as  the  subject 
and  as  a  kind  of  object  once  one  accepts  this  perspective. 

Teachers  who  focus  on  the  experience  of  the  learner  might 
worry  about  resonances  of  the  1960’s,  and  some  three  decades 
earlier  when  social  utility  was  high  on  the  public  agenda  (the  sec¬ 
ond  way  of  looking  “through”  the  text).  Social  utility  in  each  era 
nearly  established  trivial  notions  of  “relevance”  and  personal 
meaning,  and  scholars  may  well  be  righteously  on  guard  against 
such  preoccupations.  Some  would,  for  example,  find  much  to  ob¬ 
ject  to  in  David  Blumenthal’s  essay.  The  New  Critics  tried  to  di¬ 
minish  superficial  utilitarianism  by  concentrating  on  the  “text  it¬ 
self,  looking  at  the  text  rather  than  through  it.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  antidotes  to  trivial  notions  of  relevance  often  emerged  of 
their  own  accord  from  within  each  context.  Such  educators  as 
Joseph  Schwab12  and  I. A.  Richards  were  able  to  tie  learning  to 
learners  experience  in  ways  .  .  .  they  confronted  us  with  new 


j1  John  Goodlad  (and  Associates),  Curriculum  Inquiry,  (McGrawHill,  1979) .  See  espe¬ 
cially  the  early  chapters  of  the  book. 

2  JS\h  Schwab’  Colle8e  Curriculum  and  Student  Protest  (University  of  Chicago 
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meaning  for  the  word  “relevant.”  These  meanings  are  often  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Dewey,  but  as  I  shall  show,  their  power  goes  far 
beyond  traditional  readings  of  Dewey. 

Richards  established  the  schema  of  “four  kinds  of  meaning,” 
two  of  which  were  centered  on  the  reader’s  response;13  and  al¬ 
though  his  breakdown  represents  a  combination  of  epistemology 
and  educational  theory  which  ought  to  be  acceptable  to  academ¬ 
ics,  few  scholars  of  religious  education  or  Judaic  studies  have 
either  challenged  the  notions  or  adopted  them  in  any  public  way. 
They  have  largely  been  ignored.  Schwab  established  a  different 
sense  of  social  utility,  and  the  implications  of  his  thinking  have 
also  not  been  adequately  addressed  —  even  from  within  the  Con¬ 
servative  Movement  in  American  Jewish  life  whose  pedagogical 
adherents  have  worked  most  closely  with  him  during  the  senior 
years  of  his  career.  For  Schwab  relevance  meant  the  practice  of 
recovering  meaning,  expanding  the  use  of  language  to  understand 
how  meanings  change  over  time,  apprehension  of  the  limits  of  the 
student’s  knowledge,  and  witnessing  interpretive  models  at  work 
through  the  instructor’s  behavior  and  through  the  way  in  which 
the  text  itself  was  interpreting  prior  experience.14  Schwab  and 
Richards  clearly  offered  strategies  for  more  traditional  scholars, 
like  those  described  in  David  Blumenthal’s  article,  to  combine 
academic  probity  with  relevance  to  a  learner’s  life.  But  more  than 
that,  they  offered  scholars  the  opportunity  to  attach  their  scholar¬ 
ship  to  all  of  human  experience  by  way  of  structural  analogue, 
concern  with  modes  of  apprehension  and  learning  realities. 

Yet  even  with  the  more  responsible  attention  of  Schwab  and 
Richards  to  audience  and  learner,  one  must  acknowledge  that 
whenever  the  learner  is  a  priority,  we  undermine  the  stability  of 
textual  meaning  and  the  traditional  role  texts  have  come  to  play  in 
the  preservation  of  culture.  The  caution  of  the  1960  s  was  that 
concern  with  relevance  might  undermine  the  quality  and  endur¬ 
ance  of  the  academic  curriculum,  and  we  have  more  or  less  been 
let  out  of  that  danger  by  the  re-establishment  of  basic  core  curric¬ 
ular  approaches.  Now  that  curriculum  is  stable,  it  is  possible  that 
the  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  that  curriculum  will  lose  its 


13  See  Richards,  Practical  Criticism,  Chapter  1  above.  Richards  speaks  of  “sense”  “feel¬ 
ing”  “tone”  and  “intention”.  Tone  and  intention  are  located  in  the  reader-learner  domain. 
H  Schwab  deals  with  these  items  in  a  chapter  called  ‘The  Arts  of  Recovery. 
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stability.  The  danger  today  —  not  yet  as  widespread  as  the  puta¬ 
tive  dangers  of  the  60’s  —  is  that  we  shall  lose  all  textual  meaning  if 
we  permit  all  textual  meanings.  The  more  anxious  among  the  crit¬ 
ics  of  plural  approaches  are  concerned  that  we  shall  even  lose  the 
canon  of  each  literary  tradition. 

There  have  been  attempts  before  to  undermine  our  basic  as¬ 
sumption  about  texts  and  how  they  work,  and  the  “official”  inter¬ 
preters  of  textual  tradition  have  been  on  guard  to  preserve  both 
the  canon  and  the  way  the  canon  comes  to  have  meaning.  Liberal 
religious  interpreters  are  always  resisted  by  the  official  guardians 
of  the  legalistic  and  homiletical  tradition  in  Judaism:  Christians 
have  “restrictions”  from  within  and  without  the  reading  commu¬ 
nities;  and  in  contemporary  life,  feminist  textual  interpreters  are 
resisted  —  less  because  men  hold  the  high  ground  than  because 
new  structures  have  first  to  prove  themselves  reliable.  Some  of 
the  attempts  to  undermine  textual  meanings  have  been  more 
shocking  —  and  ultimately  more  enduring,  and  these  have  cer¬ 
tainly  been  resisted  in  Jewish  studies.  Although  Nietzsche,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  was  particularly  popular  to  an  important  generation  of 
writers  in  modern  Hebrew  Literature  in  the  early  twentieth-cen¬ 
tury,  Jewish  studies  as  such  and  Jewish  religious  education  have 
never  coped  fully  with  notions  of  transvaluation  of  value  which 
Nietsche  originated,  nor  with  the  efforts  of  theorists  like  Michel 
Foucault15  to  re-examine  our  structure  of  genres.  Revisionism  for 
Jewish  interpreters,  and  for  most  Christian  interpreters,  has  not 
included  revision  of  method. 

In  rejecting  some  of  these  methodological  “transvaluations,” 
we  have  lost  the  opportunity  to  explore  the  experiential  layers  of 
learning,  the  stimulus  of  knowledge  that  is  gained  to  develop 
further  knowledge,  and  the  power  of  figurative  thinking  over  the 
learner  and  the  reader.16  Our  anxiety  about  textual  stability  — 
shared  by  liberals  no  less  than  by  traditional  adherents  —  has 
stifled  our  imaginations.  The  academy  is  dominated,  quite  under¬ 
standably,  by  a  rear  guard  wishing  to  preserve  culture  so  that 


, .  ‘5.M|chae,1  Foucault,  The  Archaeology  of  Knowledge  and  the  Discourse  on  Language 
(A.  M.  Sheridan  Smith,  trans.)  (Pantheon  Books). 

‘A1  anpthKiklng  ^  u6  6Specially  of  Paul  Ricoeur's  work,  in  such  essays  as  “Metaphor  and 

Har^n  (lbi  emi0f  but  1  haV6  been  esPecialb  influenced  by  the  work  of 

Hartman  in  literature  and  Roberto  Asagioli  in  Psychosynthesis. 
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there  is  something  about  which  to  have  continuity;  but  that  domi¬ 
nation  creates  a  climate  which  is  not  terribly  different  from  the 
climate  which  exists  among  scrapping  religious  adherents,  who  — 
whether  liberal  or  traditional  —  have  fundamentally  the  same 
perspective  about  how  texts  are  to  be  dealt  with.  Both  sides  reject 
the  inter-subjective  element  and  both  are  somewhat  imperialistic. 

IV 

In  this  final  section  of  my  paper  I  will  discuss  the  resistance  to 
imagination  through  a  notion  suggested  by  de  Man,  a  critic  who 
would  certainly  not  normally  be  criticized  for  discouraging  imagi¬ 
nation.  As  I  indicated  above,  de  Man,  for  all  of  his  authority  in 
deconstructionist  metaphysics,  has  insisted  that  teaching  is  not  an 
intersub jective  relationship  between  people,  but  a  cognitive  pro¬ 
cess  in  which  self  and  other  are  only  tangentially  and  contigu¬ 
ously  involved.  We  are,  in  de  Man’s  terms,  first  of  all  teaching 
about  something  —  data,  ideas,  and  correspondence.17 

My  approach  suggests  that  since  the  student  inevitably  func¬ 
tions  as  teacher  (that  is  as  interpreter  of  text),  culture  is  preserved, 
not  threatened,  by  focus  on  the  intersubjective  relationship  which 
is  established  in  the  act  of  teaching.  The  very  concern  with  con¬ 
serving  or  with  the  stability  of  culture  requires  that  we  view  every 
learner  as  interpreter.  Our  establishment  of  meaning  —  de  Man  s 
data,  ideas,  correspondence  —  is  basically  a  heuristic  activity 
developed  for  teaching  purposes;  and  with  it  the  decision  that  we 
are  going  to  teach  it  at  all  is  heuristic  as  well. 

De  Man  notes  in  the  essay  I  am  discussing,  that  resistance  to 
literary  theory  comes  from  many  sources,  even  from  within  the 
theory  which  is  being  described.  The  norms  by  which  something 
is  taught,  in  other  words,  may  suggest  the  incompleteness  of  the 
act  of  teaching.  That  incompleteness  is  grounded  both  in  the  text, 
and  in  the  nature  of  the  learner.  The  learner  has  the  same  tendency 
to  resist  understanding  that  the  text  betrays  through  its  own  inher¬ 
ent  difficulties.  The  learner  certainly  must  overcome  meanings 
which  he  developed  at  one  point  in  life  and  which  fall  into  disuse 
as  he  grows  into  new  relationship  between  himself  and  the  world. 
All  of  these  developmental  phenomena  are  part  of  the  “agon”  of 


17  Paul  de  Man,  “Against  Theory”  Yale  French  Studies,  “63  “The  Pedagogical  Impera¬ 
tive:  Teaching  as  a  Literary  Genre.”  (And  now  part  of  a  book). 
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instruction;  and  make  the  instructional  achievement  fall  short  of 
the  lesson  plan,  or  Goodlad’s  ideal  models. 

The  stability  of  meaning  is  threatened  for  several  reasons, 
then;  but  that  danger  to  the  stability  of  a  text  is  religious  educa¬ 
tion’s  richest  challenge. 

We  are  comfortable  with  the  logical  paradoxes  in  many  aca¬ 
demic  disciplines.  Religious  traditions  are  replete  with  paradoxes 
of  anagogy.  But  we  have  not  decided  whether  the  field  of  educa¬ 
tion  can  tolerate  some  of  those  paradoxes  and  their  accompany¬ 
ing  agonies.  We  are  clear  about  economics:  a  strong  currency  is 
the  index  of  a  strong  economy,  but  if  a  currency  is  too  strong,  we 
must  worry  about  declining  imports  as  our  currency  cannot  be 
matched.  Weak  leadership  in  organizations  brings  forth  strength 
at  the  lower  levels  of  leadership;  pathology  in  families  often 
strengthens  the  victims  of  that  pathology.  Declines  in  political 
strength  in  this  or  that  setting  have  brought  forth  new  articulations 
and  new  literary  genres  which  have  helped  bring  latent  values 
into  the  foreground.  Both  contemporary  literary  criticism  and 
classical  Kabbalah  have  been  comfortable  with  such  paradoxes. 
De  Man’s  notion  that  theory  is  resisted  because  of  the  nature  of 
theory  is  not  foreign  to  modern  thought,  nor  should  it  be  to  educa¬ 
tional  theory. 

If  indeed  nature  exhibits  these  paradoxes  among  other  princi¬ 
ples  by  way  of  which  we  understand  particular  fields,  might  we 
not  find  them  in  the  discipline  by  which  we  communicate  these 
delectable  notions?  Could  education  in  general  and  religious 
education  in  particular  not  benefit  from  an  examination  of  the 
paradoxes  with  which  literary  interpretive  theory  has  become 
comfortable?  Could  the  quest  for  inclusive  language  and  religious 
pluralism  benefit  from  an  embrace  of  the  surprises  of  textual  in¬ 
stability?  Can  textual  instability  be  the  source  of  cultural  stability? 

\es,  if  we  appreciate  the  correspondence  between  educa¬ 
tional  needs  and  literary  theory  —  shared  unities  of  discourse. 
Synchrony  and  diachrony,  language  and  parole,  dynamic  vs.  sta¬ 
ble  texts,  field  and  ground,  the  development  of  tradition,  narra¬ 
tive  modes  of  disclosure  —  all  of  these  terms  reflect  the  legitimate 
concerns  of  theorists  of  religious  education  and  literature.  Less 
distantly,  concerns  with  canon  in  literary  theory  become  concerns 
with  curriculum  for  the  religious  educator;  nomenclature  in  liter¬ 
ary  analysis  parallels  the  notion  of  courses  of  study;  Barthian 
structural  activity  (Barthe’s  word)  helps  us  understand  learning 
structures  of  Piaget  and  Bruner;  and  the  idea  of  learning  traditions 
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parallels  the  history  of  religious  textual  exegesis.  The  notions  of 
Frank  Kermode  and  Paul  Ricoeur  echo  comfortably  when  one 
reads  about  banking  vs.  process  education  in  theorists  ranging 
from  Paolo  Freire  to  Elliot  Eisner.18 

Recent  thinking  about  the  nature  of  narrative  and  its  potential 
to  expand  the  limits  of  language  should  be  the  stimulus  for  a  new 
educational  theory  of  surprise.  Narrative  and  its  sister  discipline, 
translation,  give  us  new  potential  for  the  transmission  of  ideas  and 
values,  but  in  ways  which  depart  from  normative  thinking. 

Education  and  literature  both  reflect  the  limits  and  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  language,  and  the  multiple  meanings  which  may  be  at¬ 
tached  to  the  material  which  students  study.  Education  and  litera¬ 
ture  each  demonstrate  how  empirical  reality  ultimately  defies 
theory,  so  that  we  need  a  theory  which  takes  that  into  account. 
There  is  really  no  stable  place  to  begin  —  only  convention  gives  us 
a  starting  place  in  semantics  and  generic  definition. 

Or  course,  as  I  noted  above,  the  hermeneutic  circle  stops 
somewhere  —  or  it  pauses  at  the  beginning,  at  some  point  of  sim¬ 
ple  meaning,  where  we  sense  correspondence  between  the  mate¬ 
rial  and  some  external  reference.  F or  this  notion,  some  traditional 
Jewish  terminology  may  be  helpful.  In  talmudic  discourse  we 
refer  to  positions  held  “before  the  fact”  as  “milechatchilah”;  and 
to  concessions  “after  the  fact”  as  “bediavad.”  “Milechatchilah  we 
establish  an  operative  meaning  and  an  operative  genre,  and  per¬ 
haps  even  an  operative  application  to  a  reader’s  life.  We  settle  for 
that,  but  “bediavad”  we  overthrow  some  of  those  principles  and 
meanings.  We  settle  temporarily  rather  than  conclude  definitely, 
so  that  there  is  always  room  for  surprise  in  the  literary  text.  One 
difference  here  may  be  that  different  readers  will  decide  which 
position  is  the  concession  and  which  the  desired  norm. 

We  live  in  a  space  between  these  two  positions;  and  this  is 
related  to  yet  another  pair  of  Jewish  rhetorical  terms:  ya- 
chol  ...”  which  refers  to  what  you  would  normally  think  in  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  “talmud  lomar,  which  is  what  the  text  comes  to 
prove  as  against  your  expectations.  And  we  do  live  in  the  space 
between  “yachol  and  talmud  lomar.  We  create  fields  which, 
like  grammar,  are  systematic  in  performance,  but  arbitrary  in 


18  Elliot  Eisner,  The  Educational  Imagination  (Macmillan  Publishing  Co.,  1979); 
Paolo  Freire,  The  Pedagogy  of  the  Oppressed  (Continuum  Publishing  Company,  1981). 
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principle.  Thus  there  are  enough  surprises  in  the  system:  the 
grammar  changes,  and  so  the  meanings  change.  But  until  then  we 
must  continue  to  explore  the  relations  of  disciplines,  and  to  en¬ 
courage  the  voices  which  hail  polyphony  and  ambiguity  whether 
they  come  from  within  our  tradition,  or  from  fields  such  as  liter¬ 
ary  theory,  game  or  information  theory  and  organicist  notions  of 
nature. 

Surprise  offers  the  greatest  hope  for  learning.  Surprise  devel¬ 
ops  best  when  it  comes  from  material  whose  meaning  appears  to 
be  predictable  and  determinate.  We  domesticate,  or  stabilize,  our 
understanding  of  our  texts  in  order  that  they  may  be  understood 
and  shared.  Then  we  “de-domesticate”  them  in  order  to  find  our 
relationship  to  them.  We  must  understand  them  as  both  determi¬ 
nate  and  indeterminate.  That  is  fundamentally  what  we  all  do 
whether  we  are  readers,  teachers  or  students,  and  that  is  how  plu¬ 
ralistic  models  of  interpretation  conserve  religious  traditions. 

Dr.  Cutter  teaches  at  Hebrew  Union  College,  Los  Angeles,  CA. 
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I 

Almost  none  of  the  significant  writing  done  by  contemporary 
Christian  religious  educators  focuses  directly  on  women.  Their 
gifts,  stories,  needs,  and  experiences  emerge  in  religious  educa¬ 
tion  literature  as  neither  distinct  nor  significantly  unique.  Yet, 
most  of  the  participants  in  the  learning  and  growing  experiences 
which  we  religious  educators  provide  are  adult  Christian  women. 

Perhaps  the  literature  is  so  meager  and  so  insignificant  because 
we  religious  educators  have  neglected  (or  avoided? )  reflecting  on 
our  own  experience  as  religious  educators  and  allowing  the  fruit 
of  such  reflection  to  shape  our  praxis.  This  article  is  an  attempt  to 
engage  in  reflection  on  my  own  faith  and  feminist  journeys 
through  years  of  being  a  religious  educator  in  schools,  parishes, 
and  universities. 

I  begin  and  end  with  scriptural  passages  which  have  provided 
the  grist  for  most  of  my  insights.  Within  this  scriptural  framework, 
I  outline  in  broad  strokes  five  kinds  of  liberation  that  I  have  wit¬ 
nessed  in  Catholic  adult  women  who  have  participated  in  expe¬ 
riences  I  have  designed,  facilitated,  or  taught.  These  five  libera¬ 
tions  are  the  skeleton  of  programs  to  which  I  am  willing  to  make 
time  and  teaching  commitments  now  and  in  the  foreseeable  fu¬ 
ture.  I  make  no  claims  to  have  covered  everything  that  women  s 
religious  education  calls  for;  I  claim  only  that  if  religious  educa¬ 
tors  provided  for  these  five  liberations,  adult  Christian  women 
would  be  much  more  conscious  and  appreciative  of  their  gifts  and 
more  involved  in  using  them  for  the  sake  of  the  Kingdom.  Since  I 
minister  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  my  examples  all  come  from  within 
that  tradition.  My  experience  confirms,  however,  that  the  insights 
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can  be  validly  extended  to  include  Christian  women  of  many  Pro¬ 
testant  denominations. 

Recall  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son: 

Jesus  said  to  them:  “A  man  had  two  sons.  The  younger  of  them  said  to 
his  father,  ‘Father,  give  me  the  share  of  the  estate  that  is  coming  to  me.’ 

So  the  father  divided  up  the  property. 

“Some  days  later  this  younger  son  collected  all  his  belongings  and 
went  off  to  a  distant  land,  where  he  squandered  his  money  on  dissolute 
living.  After  he  had  spent  everything,  a  great  famine  broke  out  in  that 
country  and  he  was  in  dire  need.  So  he  attached  himself  to  one  of  the 
propertied  class  of  the  place,  who  sent  him  to  his  farm  to  take  care  of 
the  pigs. 

“He  longed  to  fill  his  belly  with  the  husks  that  were  fodder  for  the 
pigs,  but  no  one  made  a  move  to  give  him  anything.  Coming  to  his 
senses  at  last,  he  said:  ‘How  many  hired  hands  at  my  father’s  place  have 
more  than  enough  to  eat,  while  here  I  am  starving!  I  will  break  away 
and  return  to  my  father,  and  say  to  him,  Father,  I  have  sinned  against 
God  and  against  you;  I  no  longer  deserve  to  be  called  your  son.  Treat 
me  like  one  of  your  hired  hands.’  With  that  he  set  off  for  his  father’s 
house.  While  he  was  still  a  long  way  off,  his  father  caught  sight  of  him 
and  was  deeply  moved.  He  ran  out  to  meet  him,  threw  his  arms  around 
,  his  neck,  and  kissed  him.  The  son  said  to  him,  ‘Father,  I  have  sinned 
against  God  and  against  you;  I  no  longer  deserve  to  be  called  your  son.’ 

The  father  said  to  his  servants:  ‘Quick !  bring  out  the  finest  robe  and  put 
it  on  him;  put  a  ring  on  his  finger  and  shoes  on  his  feet.  Take  the  fatted 
calf  and  kill  it.  Let  us  eat  and  celebrate  because  this  son  of  mine  was 
dead  and  has  come  back  to  life.  He  was  lost  and  is  found.’  Then  the 
celebration  began. 

“Meanwhile  the  elder  son  was  out  on  the  land.  As  he  neared  the 
house  on  his  way  home,  he  heard  the  sound  of  music  and  dancing.  He 
called  one  of  the  servants  and  asked  him  the  reason  for  the  dancing  and 
the  music.  The  servant  answered,  ‘Your  brother  is  home,  and  your  fa¬ 
ther  has  killed  the  fatted  calf  because  he  has  him  back  in  good  health.’ 

1  he  son  grew  angry  at  this  and  would  not  go  in;  but  his  father  came  out 
and  began  to  plead  with  him. 

He  said  to  his  father  in  reply:  ‘For  years  now  I  have  slaved  for  you. 

I  never  disobeyed  one  of  your  orders,  yet  you  never  gave  me  so  much 
as  a  kid  goat  to  celebrate  with  my  friends.  Then,  when  this  son  of  yours 
returns  after  having  gone  through  your  property  with  loose  women 
you  kill  the  fatted  calf  for  him.’ 

My  son,  replied  the  father,  ‘you  are  with  me  always,  and  every¬ 
thing  I  have  is  yours.  But  we  had  to  celebrate  and  rejoice!  This  brother 

of  yours  was  dead,  and  has  come  back  to  life.  He  was  lost,  and  is 
found.  1 
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My  spiritual  journey  and  feminist  history  are  buried  in  this  para¬ 
ble.  As  a  child  growing  up  in  a  very  traditional  Catholic  family 
(with  an  ambitious  and  assertive  Irish  mother,  and  a  gentle,  but 
religiously  scrupulous  German  father)  I  heard  the  parable  as  for¬ 
eign  and  totally  unconnected  to  me  personally.  I  wasn’t  in  it. 
Later,  the  parable  became  what  exegetes  call  today  an  example 
story  for  me.  It  told  me  a  straightforward  lesson:  God  wanted  me 
to  forgive  people  who  made  mistakes.  But  still  I  was  not  in  the 
story. 

Somewhere  in  my  teens  I  became  aware  that  the  story  was 
supposed  to  speak  to  me  personally  and  that  I  should  identify 
with  some  characters  in  it.  I  learned  that  I  was  in  the  story  to  the 
extent  that  the  brothers  represented  all  men  and  the  word  ‘men 
meant  me  too,  even  though  I  was  not  a  man.  Still  later,  I  became 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  I  was  more  directly  in  the  parable  than  I 
wanted  to  be.  I  had  been  unconscious  of  the  only  women  in  the 
story.  I  was  there  as  one  of  the  harlots  who  had  led  the  younger 
son  astray  and  aided  him  in  squandering  all  of  his  inheritance. 
Think  of  it:  he  had  wasted  the  whole  inheritance  —  everything  — 
and  I  was  one  of  those  sinful  women  who  had  seduced  him.  Like 
other  women  I  felt  angry  at  both  the  church  and  God.  The  role 
assigned  me  in  the  parable  contradicted  everything  that  Jesus 
seemed  to  be  saying  to  me  in  other  places  in  the  gospels. 

Lately  I  have  come  to  see  that  the  parable  calls  me  to  a  more 
profound  conversion  than  that  of  forgiving  evil-doers  and  ene¬ 
mies  as  the  father  in  the  story  does.  Contemporary  exegetes  have 
led  me  to  see  two  other  insights  into  this  parable. 

One  insight  is  that  the  story  appears  in  Luke  with  two  others 
about  the  Kingdom  of  God:  the  shepherd  who  lost  a  sheep  and  the 
woman  homemaker  who  lost  a  coin.  The  Jerusalem  Bible  head¬ 
lines  these  as  “The  Three  Parables  of  God’s  Mercy.”  All  three  par¬ 
ables  have  the  same  structure:  something  is  lost  and  then,  with 
some  difficulty,  found;  after  that  there  is  a  celebration.  Our  tradi¬ 
tion  has  cherished  the  first  and  last  of  these  parables  as  rich  images 
of  the  Divine.  We  easily  identify  the  shepherd  as  an  image  of  God. 
The  father  of  the  prodigal  son  is  also  a  familiar  and  popular  image 
of  the  divine.  But  the  homemaker  in  the  middle  parable?  How 
long  has  it  been  since  you  thought  of  God  as  a  homemaker?  W hat  I 
realize  now  is  that  the  image  of  God  in  the  prodigal  son  parab  e 
does  not  stand  alone.  It  is  one  story  among  others,  and  the  Bible 
contains  both  male  and  female  images  of  God.  Though  the  scrip¬ 
tures  include  both  kinds  of  images,  I  have  been  programmed,  like 
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most  other  Christians,  to  overlook  the  female  images  because 
they  are  not  valued  in  our  society. 

The  second  insight  suggested  by  contemporary  exegetes  is 
that  the  deeper  meaning  of  the  parable  has  to  do  with  relation¬ 
ships  and  with  our  inheritance  as  Christians.  Recall  how  the  two 
sons  view  their  relationship  to  the  father.  The  delinquent  wants  to 
go  home  and  be  ‘servant’;  the  older  reminds  his  father  that  he  has 
‘served’  him  all  these  years  and  that  he  has  not  been  given  a  party 
and  a  fatted  calf.  The  father  cannot  seem  to  get  it  into  their  hearts 
and  heads  that  they  are  not  servants  or  slaves  or  children,  for  that 
matter.  They  are  his  heirs.  All  that  he  has  and  is  belongs  to  them. 
Against  strict  customs  of  the  time,  the  father  goes  out  to  embrace 
the  son  who  has  thrown  away  his  family,  religion  and  money;  he 
goes  out  to  entreat  the  older  son  who  has  disdained  the  party, 
disassociated  himself  from  his  younger  brother  —  remember  he 
says  ‘this  son  of  yours’  —  the  father  begs  this  son  to  come  in  and 
celebrate,  to  act  like  an  heir  not  a  servant. 

Both  sons  failed  to  recognize  what  it  means  to  be  an  heir;  both 
failed  to  claim  their  real  inheritance.  Jesus  is  asking  me,  in  this 
parable,  to  claim  my  inheritance  —  that  is,  to  be  what  I  am,  what  I 
became  at  Baptism,  his  disciple.  What  I  know  now  is  that  I  am  an 
heir,  and  I  regret  that  for  so  long  I  have  acted  like  a  servant  or 
child.  I  am  in  this  parable.  Why  has  it  taken  me  so  long  to  discover 
myself  and  to  begin  claiming  what  is  mine? 


II 

Any  answer  to  that  question  is  necessarily  complex.  I  know  that 
my  failure  to  become  spiritually  alive  and  mature  at  an  earlier  age 
had  to  do  with  my  childhood  and  family.  It  had  to  do  with  the 
particular  historical  moment  in  which  I  lived.  It  was  heavily  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  attitudes  and  teachings  of  the  church  as  well  as  on 
the  mshtutmns  and  images  provided  by  both  church  and  society. 
And  I  would  be  the  last  to  deny  that  it  had  to  do  with  my  own 
weakness  and  strong  security  needs.  But  it  also  had  to  do  with  an 
absence  of  role  models  who  had  transcended  barriers  to  feminine 
self-consciousness  and  self-determination.  Had  there  been  struc¬ 
tures  around  which  encouraged,  nurtured  and  motivated  women 
to  claim  their  personal  and  Christian  inheritance,  things  might 
have  been  different.  Had  there  been  a  place  for  women  to  dis¬ 
cover  their  connectedness  and  the  power  they  have  bonded  to- 
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gether,  more  women  would  have  been  about  claiming  their  inher¬ 
itance  earlier. 

Every  religious  education  center  or  program  must  be  such  a 
place,  must  be  a  structure  that  encourages,  nurtures,  and  moti¬ 
vates  women  and  men  alike  to  claim  their  rightful  inheritances.  It 
must  call  women  and  men  together  to  discover  and  pool  their 
deepest  energies.  Though  it  must  promote  the  liberation  of  all 
Christians  from  the  enslavements  that  prevent  us  from  claiming 
our  inheritance,  it  must  do  this  especially  at  this  historical  mo¬ 
ment,  for  women.  Why  especially  for  women,  now?  Because 
more  and  more  Christian  women  and  men  are  feeling  the  pain  of 
being  feminists  in  the  church.  When  women  were  unconscious  of 
the  oversights,  put-downs,  and  injustices,  they  felt  little  pain. 
Acute  and  dangerous  pain  is  felt  when  they  are  conscious  of  injus¬ 
tices  to  themselves  and  others  and  sensitive  to  the  directions  in 
which  solutions  lie  but  have  no  power  and  no  voice  to  bring  about 
the  solutions.  This  is  the  reality  today. 

Religious  education  centers  can  address  this  pain.  They  can 
make  it  possible  for  women  and  men  to  journey  from  darkness  to 
light  with  integrity  and  grace.  They  can  help  women  be  true  to 
themselves  and  yet  in  love  with  the  church  —  a  church  that  some¬ 
times  belittles,  ignores,  and/or  threatens  them.  They  can  help 
women  relate  to  legitimate  authority  which  men  monopolize  and 
do  not  share.  They  can  help  women  understand  and  reformulate 
doctrines  which  are  forged  out  of  male  philosophies  and  male 
theologies  by  male  celibates  who  reject  the  experiences  of  genera¬ 
tions  of  women. 

To  accomplish  such  goals,  religious  education  centers  need  to 
contribute  to  the  liberation  of  both  women  and  men  from  ignor¬ 
ance  about  themselves  and  one  another,  from  biases  which  divide 
and  weaken,  from  narrow  visions  and  puny  dreams.  They  will 
have  to  educate,  invite,  and  model  what  it  means  to  be  Christian 
disciples  who  have  claimed  their  inheritance. 

Liberation  has  been  a  symbol  and  an  experience  that  grounds 
all  of  my  educational  ministry.  I  know  that  education  liberates.  I 
have  seen  it  in  the  eyes  and  heard  it  in  the  responses  of  those  who 
come  to  learn  with  and  from  me.  When,  for  example,  I  teach  a 
group  of  adult  women  and  men  that  there  are  keys  in  their  own 
imaginations  for  unlocking  previously  hidden  meanings  in  the 
scriptures,  the  participants  discover  new  power  and  freedom.  A 
reverence  and  hunger  for  scripture  are  born  in  them. 
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III 

This  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  liberation  that  all  religious  educa¬ 
tion  centers  are  called  to  promote.  It  is  an  example  of  the  first  of 
five  kinds  of  liberation  that  Christian  men  and  women  need  to 
experience  if  they  are  to  claim  their  inheritance. 

I  mention  being  liberated  in  the  area  of  scripture  first  because 
enslavement  to  literal  and  fundamentalist  approaches  to  scripture 
coopts  women  into  legitimizing  most  of  the  injustices  heaped 
upon  them.  Almost  every  atrocity  in  the  world  can  be  and  is  legiti¬ 
mated  by  a  simplistic  appeal  to  some  scripture  passage.  As  long  as 
Christians  are  tied  to  literal  and  fundamentalist  approaches  to 
scripture,  they  are  not  free.  They  are  not  free  to  be  self-critical,  to 
change,  to  put  things  in  perspective.  They  are  compelled  to  claim 
absolute  black  and  white  answers  to  almost  all  questions,  to  give 
unquestioning  obedience  to  those  who  hold  positions  of  authority, 
and  to  exclude  anyone  who  thinks  differently.  All  Christians  need 
to  be  liberated  from  these  enslavements,  but  women  in  particular, 
because  their  very  self-definition  as  lowly  handmaidens  and 
second-class  Christians  and  citizens  is  locked  into  these  misread¬ 
ings.  Religious  educators  are  challenged  to  find  ways  of  helping 
women  see  and  act  on  the  connections  which  scripture  has  to  their 
lives  and  their  way  of  being  in  the  world.  In  other  words,  they 
must  help  women  ask  questions  about  scripture  that  will  em¬ 
power  them  to  be  free,  adult  disciples. 

Second,  religious  education  needs  to  help  liberate  women 
from  their  tendency  to  wallow  in  the  negative  experiences  that 
come  to  light  when  they  become  self-conscious,  and  to  ignore 
their  positive  gifts.  Women  are  prone  to  concentrate  on  the 
wrongs  done  to  them  and  never  get  on  with  developing  their  gifts, 
gifts  which  often  are  given  because  of  and  as  a  result  of  injustices. 
Sister  Sandra  Schneider  suggests  the  direction  this  kind  of  libera¬ 
tion  takes.  She  points  out  that  most  of  the  injustices  women  have 

experienced  have  a  flip  side,  a  positive  virtue,  that  women  should 
not  overlook.2 

Women,  for  example,  have  been  excluded  from  ordained  of¬ 
fices  in  the  church.  Such  exclusion  indicates  that  they  are  sacrally 
unworthy  and  that  men  are  by  nature  participants  in  the  divinity 
in  a  way  that  women  are  not.  But  there  is  another  side,  a  flip  side, 


2  Sandra  M.  Schneiders,  “The  Effect  of  Women’s 

ality,”  Spirituality  Today,  Summer,  1983,  pp.  100-116. 
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to  this  exclusion.  The  ministries  that  women  have  done  in  the 
church  have  been  non-public  and  non-ritualized:  what  is  public 
and  ritualized  is  hard  to  change.  What  is  non-public  and  non- 
ritualized  can  be  changed  easily.  The  demands  of  ministry  today 
are  different  and  women  are  gifted  in  what  the  new  ministries 
need;  namely  personal  and  interpersonal  cooperation  and  com¬ 
mitment.  Women  can  change  and  adapt  their  gifts  to  meet  these 
needs. 

Because  women  have  never  been  in  positions  of  power  in  the 
church,  they  have  not  contributed  to  the  pervasive  image  of  God 
as  a  stern,  even  violent,  father  figure  bent  on  exact  justice  and 
retribution.  Ministry  for  women  has  always  been  service  rather 
than  an  exercise  of  power.  Sandra  Schneider  sees  as  a  corollary  of 
this  “power-less”  experience  of  ministry  the  fact  that  women  min¬ 
isters  are  quicker  to  revise  their  institutional  commitments  in 
order  to  respond  to  unconventional  but  very  real  needs.  Many 
women  have  led  the  way  in  identification  with  the  oppressed  and 
in  putting  personal  and  communal  resources  to  work  for  social 
justice. 

An  area  where  women  feel  especially  put-upon  in  the  church  is 
that  of  laws  and  policies.  Women  do  not  make  the  laws  regarding 
marriage,  religious  congregations,  poverty,  war,  economics,  med¬ 
ical  ethics,  etc.  Yet  they  constitute  the  vast  majority  of  the  persons 
affected  by  such  laws  and  policies.  Furthermore,  women  rarely 
dream  of  exercising  religious  leadership.  They  assume  that  men 
have  an  unquestionable  monopoly  on  leadership  and  authority. 
This  is  bad  for  women  and  for  the  church.  But  these  negatives  also 
have  a  flip  side.  Women  have  functioned  in  ministry  in  subordina¬ 
tion  to  men.  They  have  more  experience  of  men  in  ministry  than 
men  do  of  women.  Men  rarely  deal  with  women  as  equals,  let 
alone  as  superiors.  But  women  deal  with  men  at  these  levels  all  the 
time.  Consequently,  women  are  better  prepared  for  partnership 
with  men  in  ministry  than  men  are  for  working  with  women.  The 
kinds  of  skills  that  women  have  learned  in  their  non-public  minis¬ 
tries  —  empathy,  sensitivity,  interpersonal  skills  —  are  more  diffi¬ 
cult  for  men  to  learn  than  public  skills  like  conducting  meetings, 
administration,  and  the  like,  that  women  will  have  to  learn  as  they 
become  more  involved  in  church  leadership.  As  victims  of  hierar¬ 
chical  organization,  women  find  it  easier  than  men  to  imagine  and 
create  non-hierarchical  community  structures.  They  know  about 
participative  government,  shared  authority,  non-coercive  disci¬ 
pline,  and  mutuality. 
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Women’s  experience  of  God  is  also  male-related.  In  the  past, 
spiritual  directors  and  theologians  have  been  males.  Generally, 
these  males  have  been  ignorant  of  feminine  approaches  to  the 
spiritual  life.  In  their  ignorance,  men  have  proposed  for  women  a 
very  masculine  spirituality.  They  have  shackled  women  with  the 
idea  of  the  eternally  feminine,  which  in  Jung’s  terms  is  more  a 
projection  of  the  male  “anima”  than  a  real  ideal  for  women. 
Women  have  been  taught  to  beware  of  male  vices  like  pride,  ag¬ 
gression,  and  lust.  They  have  not  been  helped  to  recognize  their 
own  vices;  like  weak  submissiveness,  fear,  or  jealousy.  Women 
have  bought  into  the  valuing  of  the  intellectual  over  the  affective, 
of  method  over  intuition  in  prayer,  of  warfare  over  friendship,  of 
asceticism  over  mysticism,  of  submission  over  initiative.  They 
have  been  ignorant  of  feminine  models  in  scripture  and  in  history. 
They  are  hardly  any  more  knowledgeable  of  giants  like  Miriam, 
Sara,  Rachel,  and  Mary  Magdalene  than  men  are.  The  only  femi¬ 
nine  model  invoked  for  women  by  males  is  Mary;  and  that  usually 
occurs  whenever  she  can  be  called  on  to  reinforce  and  sacralize 
subordination  and  passivity.  All  canonists  being  men,  it  is  no 
wbnder  that  the  only  women  canonized  are  virgins  and  martyrs  or 
those  who  are  “neither  virgin  nor  martyr.”  Until  1970  there  were 
no  women  doctors  in  the  church.  Let  us  hope  that  Theresa  and 
Catherine  of  Siena  are  not  just  token  doctors  and  no  more  are  to 
follow. 

What  is  the  flip  side  of  these  negatives?  For  one  thing  women 
have  always  been  taught  to  value  the  masculine  in  themselves. 
They  have  a  head  start  on  men  in  the  integration  of  the  contrasex- 
ual  which  must  happen  if  wholeness  is  to  be  achieved.  Men  will 
have  a  more  difficult  task  of  reversing  the  negative  judgment  on 
the  feminine  in  themselves  than  women  will  have  appreciating 
their  masculine  aspects.  Women  have  been  where  men  have  been 
in  the  spiritual  life.  But  the  reverse  is  not  true.  Men  have  not  been 
where  women  have  been.  Women  are  particularly  gifted  to  be 
spiritual  directors  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  great  increase  in 
the  number  of  spiritual  directors  in  the  past  decade  has  been  large¬ 
ly  among  women. 

In  addition,  the  fact  that  women  have  been  farther  from  God, 
has  preserved  in  women  the  sense  of  the  otherness  and  non¬ 
controllability  of  God.  Women  don’t  usually  assimilate  them¬ 
selves  to  God  or  present  themselves  as  God’s  vicar.  Real  religion  is 
born  of  a  profound  sense  of  the  otherness  and  transcendence  of 
God  and  women  are  more  equipped  to  be  the  bearers  of  the  sense 
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of  God  s  transcendence  than  men  are.  They  have  not  been  per¬ 
secutors  in  the  name  of  God.  They  have  been  the  witches,  but  not 
the  witch-hunters.  In  today’s  new  ministries  to  the  divorced,  to 
homosexuals,  lesbians,  prostitutes,  addicts,  etc.,  women  don’t  feel 
called  upon  to  threaten  people  with  divine  wrath.  Many  are  inge¬ 
nious  at  finding  ways  to  circumvent  or  ignore  questions  of  ex- 
communication  and  offering  people  what  they  need  rather  than 
what  clerics  say  they  deserve. 

Last,  women  have  specialized  in  the  only  religious  activity 
they  could  without  male  permission;  namely,  personal  prayer. 
Their  personal  prayer  lives  are  often  much  better  developed  than 
men’s.  Anyone  who  has  worked  with  priests  or  seminarians  knows 
how  frequently  men  give  in  to  the  temptation  to  reduce  prayer  to 
study ,  to  say  Mass  and  read  the  office.  The  path  to  contemplation 
is  more  accessible  to  women  than  to  men  because  their  personal 
prayer  life  is  more  developed. 


IV 

A  third  area  where  religious  education  centers  can  promote  liber¬ 
ation  is  that  of  ecclesiology  and  theology.  There  is  a  clear  shift  in 
the  post- Vatican  church’s  self-understanding.  Though  all  Chris¬ 
tians  need  to  know  about  the  shift  intellectually,  women,  espe¬ 
cially,  need  to  make  the  shift  personally.  If,  for  example,  women 
can  be  liberated  from  their  unconscious  dependency  on  images  of 
the  church  which  are  exclusive  rather  than  inclusive,  they  will  be 
liberated  in  ways  they  have  not  previously  imagined.  The  church 
has  experienced  a  shift  from  understanding  itself  as  exclusively 
institutional  to  understanding  itself  as  also  being  the  people  of 
God,  as  community.  Women  have  their  proper  place  in  an  institu¬ 
tion;  they  have  gifts  that  are  needed  and  essential  in  a  community 
which  is  a  sacrament  to  the  world. 

If  women  can  move  from  viewing  the  church  primarily  as 
means  of  their  salvation  to  viewing  it  as  a  mystery  and  sacrament 
to  the  world,  they  will  be  much  better  equipped  to  maintain  per¬ 
sonal  integrity  and  humble  respect  and  love  for  the  church  as  they 
take  larger  and  more  significant  steps  toward  claiming  their  right¬ 
ful  inheritance.  When  women  can  free  themselves  from  the  mis¬ 
taken  notion  that  the  church  is  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  realize 
instead  that  the  nature  and  mission  of  the  church  are  always  to  be 
understood  in  relationship  and  subordination  to  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  they  will  be  capable  of  claiming  their  inheritance  without 
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sacrificing  their  gifts  of  gentleness,  mutuality,  and  power-less  ser¬ 
vice.  When  women  stop  seeing  social  justice  as  frosting  on  the 
church  cake  rather  than  of  the  very  essence  of  the  church,  they 
will  be  free  to  face  injustices  to  themselves  and  others  with  cour¬ 
age  and  hope. 

Moral  and  sacramental  theology  are  undergoing  similar  shifts 
toward  more  inclusive  images  and  doctrines.  As  both  men  and 
women  make  the  shifts  and  help  create  them,  the  church  will  find 
fuller  participation  and  more  adequate  leadership.  Shifts  in  moral 
theology  from  action  to  agency,  from  nature-centeredness  to 
person-centeredness,  from  obligation  to  responsibility,  free  Cath¬ 
olics  to  be  more  accepting  and  forgiving.  Shifts  in  sacramental 
theology  from  receiving  to  celebrating,  from  sacraments  as  things 
to  sacraments  as  actions,  from  events  that  happen  in  church  to 
events  that  happen  first  in  life  and  then  are  celebrated  in  commu¬ 
nity,  put  the  emphasis  on  faith  and  personal  living  rather  than  on 
objects  and  times  set  apart. 

F ourth,  adult  Christian  women  especially  need  to  be  liberated 
from  a  body-denying  spirituality  to  one  that  is  body  affirming. 
Matthew  Fox  and  others  are  developing  and  recovering  from  the 
tradition  creation  spirituality.3  Creation  spirituality  is  an  attempt 
to  shift  from  a  spirituality  that  emphasizes  fall  and  redemption  as 
the  archetypes  of  Christian  life  to  one  that  emphasizes  creation 
and  our  role  as  co-creators  with  God  as  the  archtypical  expe¬ 
rience.  In  a  fall/redemption  spirituality,  we  see  the  body  as  dan¬ 
gerous  and  sexuality  as  degrading.  Such  body-denying  tendencies 
lie  at  the  root  of  the  abortion  scandal;  for  it  is  primarily  body- 
denying  women  who  get  caught  in  the  dilemma  of  unwanted 
pregnancy.  Spirituality  is  our  way  of  life,  our  way  of  relating  to 
God,  self,  and  others  through  Christ.  What  kind  of  authentic 
Christian  spirituality  denies  the  value  of  the  body?  Did  not  God 
divinize  it  in  the  incarnation  when  he  took  on  a  body  like  ours? 
How  can  a  woman  relate  to  God,  self,  and  others  in  Christ  if  she 
devalues  her  own  body  enough  to  allow  it  to  be  the  instrument  of 
bringing  an  unwanted  person  to  bodily  human  life?  And  how  can 
she  who  knows  in  her  head  that  all  life  is  sacred  but  feels  com¬ 
pelled  to  violate  both  her  own  and  another’s  body  in  order  to  sur- 


The  most  complete  presentation  of  creation  spirituality  appears  in  Matthew  Fox 
Original  Blessings  (Santa  Fe:  Bear)  1983. 
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vive  in  our  often  hypocritical  society  rejoice,  pray,  and  relate  to 
this  God  who  took  on  a  body  like  ours?  Religious  education  cen¬ 
ters  need  to  be  exploring  creative  ways  of  introducing  women 
and  men  to  a  spirituality  that  effectively  empowers  them  to  love 
themselves  and  their  bodies,  to  accept  their  roles  as  co-creators 
with  a  God  who  never  creates  unwanted  persons.  A  theology  of 
body  and  of  sexuality  that  gives  reality  to  a  spirituality  built  on 
responsibility  and  love  should  be  part  of  the  inheritance  of  every 
Christian,  especially  women. 


V 

Last,  religious  education  centers  must  help  liberate  all  of  their  par¬ 
ticipants  from  an  exclusive  dependence  on  left-brained  ap¬ 
proaches  to  life  and  spirituality.  Theologians,  philosophers,  busi¬ 
ness  persons  —  all  have  begun  to  recognize  that  our  exclusive 
dependence  on  analysis,  abstract  theory,  empirical  evidence,  and 
so  forth  has  impoverished  Western  peoples.  We  have  much  to 
learn  from  those  cultures  and  societies  which  have  not  squelched 
their  more  right-brained  mental  activities.  It  has  been  said  that 
as  a  nation,  America  has  the  technology  and  know-how  to  end 
world  poverty;  what  it  lacks  is  the  will.  I  suspect  that  between 
knowledge  and  will  there  is  imagination.  Until  we  can  unfetter 
our  imaginations,  we  will  not  find  the  will  to  end  injustices  against 
the  poor,  women,  or  anyone  else. 

Imagination  is  probably  the  most  threatening  suggestion  I 
have  made.  It  can’t  be  controlled,  but  it  can  be  disciplined.  With¬ 
out  imagination,  we  cannot  be  co-creators.  It  is  in  our  imagina¬ 
tions  that  we  are  most  the  image  of  God,  for  in  imagining  we  not 
only  respond  to  and  understand  our  world,  we  also  share  in  creat¬ 
ing  it.  “Through  reason  we  explain  reality  but  through  imagina¬ 
tion  we  explore  its  unseen  possibilities  and  know  more  than  eye 
can  see  and  logic  can  discern.”4  We  will  never  undo  injustices  un¬ 
less  we  can  imagine  life  without  them,  unless  we  can  break  out  of 
our  narrow  rationalism.  When  imagination  is  squelched,  we  re¬ 
main  on  the  periphery  of  injustice  as  detached  observers.  It  takes 
imagination  to  become  participators  in  the  on-going  creative 
work  of  the  Creator. 


4  Patrick  W.  Collins,  More  Than  Meets  the  Eye  (New  York:  Paulist  Press,  1983)  p.  30.  . 
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Imaginative  powers  are  the  infrastructure  for  each  of  the  other 
liberations  I  have  mentioned.  Without  imagination,  the  scriptures 
are  locked,  culturally-given  images  control,  theologies  remain 
static,  and  sexuality  is  animalistic.  “Imagination  is  the  seeing  into 
reality  which  supersedes  looking  at  reality.  It  gets  behind  appear¬ 
ances.  It  discloses  the  substance  of  things  to  be  hoped  for.”5  The 
effectiveness  of  any  religious  education  center  depends  heavily 
on  how  imaginative  all  the  participants  can  and  will  be. 

All  five  of  the  liberations  noted  above  are  essential  if  Chris¬ 
tians  are  to  be  free  to  claim  their  inheritance.  That  inheritance  is 
claimed  by  embarking  on  the  road  to  discipleship  with  Jesus.  Dis¬ 
ciples  are  formed,  but  their  formation  is,  as  Rosemary  Haughton 
has  taught  so  well,  always  for  the  sake  of  transformation.6  Trans¬ 
formation  is  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  not  our  own  doing.  If  religious 
education  centers  are  to  promote  the  liberations  I  have  named, 
they  will  do  so  by  providing  structures  and  opportunities  for  the 
formation  of  adult  disciples.  The  goal  is  mature,  creative,  trans¬ 
formed  adult  Christian  disciples  of  Jesus. 

Disciples  are  called  not  self-appointed;  they  speak  in  the  name 
of  Jesus,  but  do  not  claim  to  be  Jesus.7  Disciples  are  under  author¬ 
ity  and  correction,  for  they  are  on  the  way  to  perfection;  yet  they 
are  mature,  faithful,  and  trusted.  They  can  think  and  judge  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  mind  of  Christ  and  need  not  be  slavish  imitators. 
Hence,  disciples  have  the  liberty  to  go  beyond  the  Lord  s  explicit 
instruction  like  Paul  did.  The  Law  of  Christ  is  written  on  their 
hearts  and  can,  therefore,  be  variously  articulated  according  to 
the  needs  and  capacities  of  different  individuals  and  groups.  For 
disciples  responsible  change  is  no  threat. 

In  a  community  of  disciples,  there  is  ample  room  for  both 
freedom  and  failure.  Persons  have  membership  in  the  community 
in  the  measure  that  they  follow  Christ.  They  gather  in  community 
and  submit  to  Jesus  transforming  influence.  Disciples  must  heal 
and  exorcize,  feed,  clothe,  comfort,  forgive  —  all  those  things  that 
Jesus  did.  They  learn  by  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  but  also  by 
participation  in  ministry  and  community.  There  is  no  room  in  a 


5  Ibid.,  p.  35. 

ti()nlR198oTry  HaUght°n’  Tke  Transf°rmation  of  Man  (Springfield:  Templeton  Publica- 
Vol  ISXXk!noD^;  p’pTt8  'he  Church  ,he  lm‘‘  C"*«*  "<«*  Nov,  1981. 
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community  of  disciples  for  hierarchical  division.  Disciples  can  be 
priests  who  are  ordained,  priests  who  minister  from  their  bap¬ 
tismal  call,  clergy,  laity,  women  or  men.  The  differences  are  in  the 
gifts  and  all  the  gifts  are  needed. 


V/ 

Let  me  end  this  as  I  began  by  turning  to  the  scriptures  and  looking 
at  one  of  Jesus’  most  loved  disciples,  Mary  Magdalene.  There  is  a 
wonderful  little  passage  in  John  that  we  usually  overlook.  It  is  the 
story  of  Mary  coming  to  the  tomb  on  Easter  morning.  Listen  to  it: 

Early  in  the  morning  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  while  it  was  still  dark, 
Mary  Magdalene  came  to  the  tomb.  She  saw  that  the  stone  had  been 
moved  away,  so  she  ran  off  to  Simon  Peter  and  the  other  disciple  (the 
one  Jesus  loved)  and  told  them,  “The  Lord  has  been  taken  from  the 
tomb!  We  don’t  know  where  they  have  put  him”  (John  20:1-2). 

All  it  is,  is  a  simple  little  story  that  we  usually  run  past  in  order  to 
get  to  the  more  important  story  which  follows;  namely,  Peter  and 
John  coming  to  the  tomb.  Scripture  scholar  Eugene  Le  Verdiere 
asks  us  to  focus  on  three  things  in  this  passage:  the  temporal  desig¬ 
nations,  the  darkness,  and  the  tomb.8  The  temporal  designations 
must  be  important  in  this  passage.  The  event  takes  place  early  in 
the  morning,  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  while  it  is  still  dark.  To 
enter  the  text  we  need  to  call  up  our  personal  experiences  of  dark¬ 
ness  and  participate  in  it  through  our  imaginations.  We  need  to 
recall  that  John’s  gospel  is  presented  in  its  entirety  as  an  enormous 
conflict  between  light  and  darkness.  Remember  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  image  of  light  coming  into  the  world  where  darkness  pre¬ 
vails?  Then  you  are  told:  “darkness  will  not  succeed  in  quenching 
the  light,  but  it  will  try.”  John  refers  frequently  to  darkness.  Recall 
the  Last  Supper.  The  people  were  gathered  and  one  left,  Judas. 
The  text  then  simply  says  “and  it  was  night.”  Well,  it  had  been 
night  for  a  long  while.  The  writer  wants  to  say  that  now  it  is  night 
in  a  new  way. 

Then  here  in  this  chapter  we  are  told  while  it  was  still  dark.  It 
prepares  us  for  a  climax  to  the  gospel.  W  e  get  the  whole  gospel  in 
that  phrase.  The  story  is  about  Mary  Magdalene’s  darkness.  She 
walks  away,  the  tomb  is  still  the  symbol  of  death  and  reveals  no 


*  Eugene  Le  Verdiere,  “Imagination,  Culture,  and  Ministry,”  NCR  tape. 
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life.  When  you  say  “still”  dark,  however,  you  hint  that  the  dark¬ 
ness  will  lift,  but  not  now. 

Let  us  ask  another  question.  When  is  it  dark?  On  the  first  day 
of  the  week.  The  classical  place  for  this  is  in  Genesis:  when  all 
things  began  and  the  earth  was  without  form  and  was  void  and 
there  was  darkness  over  the  abyss.  But  the  spirit  of  God  hovered 
over  the  water  until  God  said  “Let  there  be  light.”  And  there  was 
light  from  the  darkness  and  the  light  he  called  day;  the  darkness  he 
called  night.  That  was  the  first  day,  Day  One. 

Now  here  we  are  again  at  Day  One,  but  it  is  still  dark  in  the 
mind  of  the  author.  It  is  still  at  the  moment  when  light  has  not 
come;  things  are  still  unformed.  The  words  “Let  there  be  light” 
have  not  yet  been  spoken. 

Last,  move  to  the  final  element:  this  statement  requires  imagi¬ 
nation.  Mary  did  not  go  into  the  tomb.  \Y  hat  difference  does  it 
make  that  she  did  not  go  in?  \\  hat  is  the  significance  for  people 
coming  to  faith  or  not  coming  to  faith  if  they  do  not  enter  the 
tomb?  The  meaning  for  us  Christians  is  that  dying  with  Christ  and 
being  buried  with  him  is  necessary  if  our  journeys  are  to  be  from 
darkness  to  light. 

Man-  went  away  still  unconverted,  because  she  did  not  enter 
the  death  to  be  buried  with  Christ.  Only  later  would  she  do  so  and 
then  come  to  the  light.  Religious  education  centers  need  to  walk 
with  the  Marys  of  this  world,  walk  right  into  the  death  and  burial 
that  discipleship  demands. 

I  noted  earlier  that  this  is  a  very  painful  time  to  be  in  the 
church.  Are  religious  educators  ready  for  the  pain,  for  the  death, 
for  the  burial,  and  for  the  resurrection  that  awaits  all  Christians! 
that  keeps  hope  alive,  that  has  been  promised?  Claiming  our  in¬ 
heritance  demands  accepting  all  that  God  offers.  God  offers  the 
life  of  Jesus  It  is  a  life  that  leads  through  darkness  and  tombs  and 
deaths;  to  life,  hope,  and  freedom.  That  is  what  we  must  claim. 


TnH^n/TC°Sk^Direut0u  °f  thf  Rel'sious  Education  Institute  at  South  Bend 
Indiana.  Accepted  on  the  basis  of  blind  peer  review. 
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I 

Women’s  contributions  to  religion  in  the  United  States  have  taken 
many  forms  throughout  history,  from  discussion  groups,  mission¬ 
ary  societies  and  evangelical  preachers  to  religious  educators, 
deaconesses  and  ordained  ministers  —  activities  dating  back  to 
the  time  of  Anne  Hutchinson’s  prayer  group  preaching  in  Boston 
in  1635. 

However,  formal  theological  education  to  prepare  women  for 
the  ordained  ministry  has  a  much  shorter  history,  dating  from 
1847-48.  Generally,  seminaries  began,  one  by  one,  to  admit 
women  only  when  they  could  find  no  legitimate  reason  to  turn 
down  qualified  and  persistent  female  candidates.1 

When  Oberlin  College  opened  its  doors  in  1833,  it  admitted 
students  without  regard  to  sex  or  to  race.  But  Oberlin’s  philosophy 
of  education  for  females  was  the  training  of  “women  as  mothers 
of  the  race,”  and  when  Oberlin  graduate  Antoinette  Brown  ap¬ 
plied  for  seminary  in  the  late  1840s,  she  was  actively  discouraged 
from  entering.2 

But  Antoinette  Brown  persisted,  and  although  she  entered  a 
hostile  environment  where  she  was  forbidden  to  speak  in  the 
classroom  or  the  pulpit  and  only  allowed  to  recite  before  her  male 
colleagues  by  two  of  her  professors,  she  completed  the  three-year 


1  Dorothy  Bass  Fraser,  “Women  with  a  Past:  A  New  Look  at  the  History  of  Theological 
Education,”  Theological  Education  8  (Summer  1972):  217. 

2  Gail  B.  Griffin,  “Emancipated  Spirits:  Women’s  Education  and  the  American  Mid¬ 
west,”  Change  16  (January-February  1984):  33,  36. 
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course  of  study.  At  her  graduation  in  1850,  “it  was  deemed  im¬ 
proper  for  her  to  sit  before  an  audience,  receive  a  degree,  or  be 
recommended  for  ordination.”3  So  Antoinette  Brown  sat  in  the 
audience  while  her  classmates  received  their  Bachelor  of  Divinity 
degrees,  and  her  name  was  not  listed  with  the  others  in  her  class. 

She  was  ordained  three  years  after  her  graduation  and  served 
as  a  Congregational  minister  in  South  Butler,  New  York,  for 
nearly  two  years.  Her  growing  liberalism  and  penchant  for  read¬ 
ing  philosophical  and  “speculative”  works  led  to  restlessness  and 
dissatisfaction  in  her  orthodox  congregation,  prompting  her  to 
seek  dismissal  from  her  pulpit  in  July  1854. 4 

Antoinette  Brown  refused  to  end  her  struggle  for  recognition 
at  her  alma  mater,  and  years  later  she  was  listed  with  her  class.  In 
1878,  Oberlin  awarded  her  an  honorary  master’s  degree,  and  in 
1908  she  was  made  Doctor  of  Divinity.5  Antoinette  Brown,  though 
she  never  again  accepted  a  ministerial  post,  preached  until  she 
was  90  and  authored  nine  books  dealing  with  the  social  implica¬ 
tions  of  evolution  and  philosophy.6 

In  1856,  St.  Lawrence  University,  a  liberal  arts  school  with  a 
divinity  school,  opened  in  Canton,  New  York,  offering  admission 
to  both  men  and  women.  The  Universalist  institution  admitted  its 
first  woman  to  the  seminary  in  1861.  Olympia  Brown  had  been 
denied  admission  to  the  Unitarian  Meadville  Theological  School. 
She  then  applied  in  1860  to  St.  Lawrence,  was  graduated  in  1863 
and  regularly  ordained  to  the  ministry.7 

Olympia  Brown  fared  better  than  her  Congregational  col¬ 
league  in  that  she  was  allowed  to  speak  in  class  and  received  her 
diploma  at  the  end  of  her  studies.  She  was  forced,  however,  to 
endure  ridicule  from  her  fellow  students  who  found  her  preach¬ 
ing  voice  funny.8 


3  Fraser,  “Women  with  a  Past,”  213. 

w  4  EdT«07  mriaTn.  Janet,Wilson  James,  and  Paul  S.  Boyer,  eds.  Notable  American 
Women  1607-1950:  A  Biographical  Dictionary  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  Belknap  Press  of  Har¬ 
vard  University,  1971),  1:159. 

106T07Ul  K'  JCWett’  Tke  °rdination  of  Women  (Grand  Rapids,  Mich.:  Erdmans,  1980), 

A,±rS>  ‘‘Th,e^°le  ofWomen  in  American  Religion,”  Southwestern 
Journal  of  Theology  18  (Spring  1976):  52;  James,  Notable  American  Women,  1:160. 

7  Florfce  C-  Kollock,  “Woman  in  the  Pulpit:  Address.”  In  The  World’s  Congress  of 
Representative  Women ,  edited  by  May  Wright  Sewatl.  (Chicago:  Rand-McNally,  1894), 

M  iAdLC'  Tn6S’  v  °,man  in  the  MinistrV-”  I"  Womans  Work  in  America  by  Annie 
Nathan  Meyer.  (New  York:  H.  Holt,  1891),  214. 

8  Fraser,  “Women  with  a  Past,”  214. 
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After  the  two  Reverends  Ms.  Brown  opened  up  the  possibility 
for  women  to  receive  theological  educations  and  be  ordained, 
seminaries  began  to  yield  and  allow  women  to  enter.  Meadville, 
which  had  less  than  a  decade  earlier  refused  Olympia  Brown, 
opened  its  doors  to  women  in  1868. 9  The  University  of  Chicago,  a 
Baptist  institution,  opened  its  divinity  school  in  1869,  but  stated  in 
its  calendar  that  women  “receive  no  encouragement  to  enter  upon 
the  work  of  public  preaching,  but  on  the  contrary  are  distinctly 
taught  that  the  New  Testament  nowhere  recognizes  the  ordina¬ 
tion  of  women  to  the  Christian  pastorate.”  The  school’s  dean  ob¬ 
served  that  women  students  enrolled  (in  1891)  were  preparing  for 
“pagan  pastorates.”10 

In  principle,  women  were  admitted  to  all  its  schools  in  1870 
when  Boston  University  was  founded.  Anna  Oliver,  a  graduate  of 
Rutgers,  enrolled  at  Oberlin  but  found  the  discrimination  against 
women  in  the  theological  department  distasteful.  In  1873,  she 
transferred  to  the  Boston  University  School  of  Theology  where 
she  enrolled  in  the  three-year  course  of  study  leading  to  the  Bache¬ 
lor  of  Sacred  Theology  degree.  Oliver’s  family  was  so  embar¬ 
rassed  by  her  educational  pursuits  that  she  changed  her  name 
when  she  enrolled  in  the  seminary. 

Anna  Oliver  was  graduated  in  1876  with  honors,  and  at  her 
commencement  she  gave  one  of  the  honors  orations  on  the  subject 
of  “Christian  Enterprise;  its  Field  and  Reward.”* 11  Anna  Oliver 
found  ministerial  work  in  Methodist  churches  but  was  not  as  for¬ 
tunate  in  finding  a  simple  path  to  ordination. 

Entertwined  with  Anna  Oliver’s  struggle  for  ordination  is  the 
saga  of  Anna  Howard  Shaw.  A  personal  religious  experience  at 
age  24  led  Anna  Shaw  to  convert  from  Unitarianism  to  Method¬ 
ism,  to  decide  to  become  a  minister  and  to  enter  high  school.  Four 
years  later  she  entered  Boston  University’s  School  of  Theology 
where  she  supported  herself  by  preaching,  temperance  speaking 
and  work  at  a  missionary  society. 

Because  the  seminary  did  not  offer  women  students  room  and 
board  or  scholarships,  Anna  Shaw  was  given  a  stipend  of  $2  per 


9  Bowles,  “Woman  in  the  Ministry,”  215. 

10  Kollock,  “Woman  in  the  Pulpit,”  226. 

11  Kenneth  E.  Rowe,  “The  Ordination  of  Women:  Round  One:  Anna  Oliver  and  the 
General  Conference  of  1880,”  Methodist  History  12  (April  1974):  60-61. 
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week  and  very  nearly  starved  while  enrolled.  She  was  graduated 
in  1878  and  found  ministerial  and  preaching  jobs.12 

With  recommendations  from  their  congregations  in  support  of 
their  ordination,  Anna  Oliver  and  Anna  Howard  Shaw  presented 
their  case  at  the  1880  New  England  Annual  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  This  led  the  General  Conference  to 
adopt  a  resolution  removing  distinctions  of  sex  from  criteria  for 
ordination.  But  the  presiding  bishop  refused  their  ordination  and 
encouraged  them  to  leave  the  church  if  they  planned  to  persist. 

Anna  Oliver  decided  to  remain  and  fight  for  ordination,  but 
she  gave  up  in  1883  when  her  church  went  under  financially,  and 
she  left  the  ministry.  Anna  Howard  Shaw  petitioned  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Protestant  Church  for  ordination  in  October  1880  and  was 
ordained  after  becoming  a  member  of  that  denomination.  The 
battle  left  her  disillusioned  and  she  soon  left  the  ministry  for  med¬ 
ical  school  and  the  suffrage  movement.13 

The  Free-Will  Baptist  college  in  Hillsdale,  Michigan,  opened 
its  theological  department  in  1878,  admitting  men  and  women  on 
equal  terms.  In  1881,  Ryder  Divinity  School  (Universalist)  was 
opened  in  Galesburg,  Illinois,  with  no  sex  discrimination  in  admis¬ 
sions.14  That  same  year  Boston  University’s  third  woman  seminar¬ 
ian,  Katherine  A.  Lent,  was  graduated.15  Garrett  Biblical  Insti¬ 
tute’s  first  woman  graduate  was  valedictorian  of  the  class  of 
1887. 16 

The  first  seminary  actively  to  recruit  women  was  the  Congre- 
gationalist  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  which  opened  in 
1889.  All  educational  levels  —  the  regular  course  (the  equivalent 
to  the  Bachelor  of  Divinity),  the  special  course  for  study  in  one 
area  and  the  graduate  course  —  were  open  to  women.  Men  and 
women  alike  who  chose  the  regular  course  were  required  to  study 
the  Bible  in  the  original  languages,  biblical  and  church  history, 
systematic  and  practical  theology  and  vocal  culture.  Electives 
such  as  sacred  music  were  also  offered. 


T4  Aft  RJ.alph  W;wPenCer’  .'  ,AnTa  H°ward  Shaw,”  Methodist  History  13  (January  1975): 
34-40;  Fraser,  Women  with  a  Past,  218.  y  1 

lin  ll!°wl  °rd;ncati°r  £f  Women-”  64-71;  Rosemary  Ruether  and  Eleanor  McLaugh- 
1  n,  eds  .Women  of  Spirit:  Female  Leadership  in  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Traditions  (New 
York:  Simon  and  Schuster,  1979),  312;  Spencer,  “Anna  Howard  Shaw,”  41-42 

14  Kollock,  “Woman  in  the  Pulpit,”  224-225. 

15  Rowe,  “Ordination  of  Women,”  71. 

16  Fraser,  “Women  with  a  Past,”  217. 
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However,  even  though  women  did  the  same  academic  work 
as  men,  the  Hartford  administration  was  not  in  favor  of  allowing 
them  to  work  in  the  parish  ministry  and  instead  channeled  them 
into  social  work,  religious  education,  missionary  service  or 
women’s  colleges.  Because  of  this  view,  Hartford  did  not  draw 
very  many  women  to  its  courses.17 

In  October  1891,  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  removed  from  the 
church  discipline  the  prohibition  against  the  ordination  of  wom¬ 
en,  opening  the  way  for  more  women  in  that  denomination  to 
seek  theological  education  and  ordination.  That  same  year,  a  third 
Universalist  divinity  school,  Tuft’s  College,  opened  to  women.18 
Table  1  shows  the  number  of  women  graduates  up  to  1891-1892 
of  the  Bachelor  of  Divinity  programs  at  most  of  the  seminaries 
which  admitted  women. 


TABLE  1.  Women  Seminary  Graduates,  circa  1891-1892 


Seminary 

Denomination 

Graduates 

Oberlin 

Congregational 

2 

Meadville 

Unitarian 

6 

Free-Will 

Baptist 

6 

St.  Lawrence 

Universalist 

8 

(Data  from:  Kollock,  “Woman  in  the  Pulpit”;  Bowles, 
“Woman  in  the  Ministry).” 


Through  the  1890s,  “the  academic  credentials  which  they 
painstakingly  earned  —  and  which  were  not  considered  essential 
for  most  male  ministerial  candidates  of  the  day  were  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  assure  either  ordination  or  a  parish  position  to  women 
who  completed  seminary  programs,  accounting  to  a  large  extent 
for  the  very  small  numbers  of  women  in  those  programs.  By 
1901,  there  were  181  women  in  154  seminaries  with  a  total  enroll¬ 
ment  of  8, 009. 20 

Although  women  were  not  given  any  real  encouragement  dur¬ 
ing  their  years  in  the  seminary,  New  York  s  Union  Theological 


it  Fraser>  “Women  with  a  Past,”  217-218;  Easy  Klein,  “Jill  in  the  Pulpit,”  Change  9 
(August  1977):  14. 

18  Kollock,  “Woman  in  the  Pulpit,’  225,  227. 

19  Reuther,  Women  of  Spirit,  311. 

20  Fraser,  “Women  with  a  Past,”  217. 
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Seminary  graduated  its  first  woman  in  1901,  as  women  continued 
to  apply  and  be  admitted  to  more  and  more  seminaries  in  the 
early  20th  Century.  Auburn  Seminary  in  upstate  New  York  had  its 
first  woman  graduate  in  1917. 21 


II 

After  World  War  I,  biblical  “prohibitions”  against  women  speak¬ 
ing  in  church  were  finally  seen  as  anachronistic,  and  the  number 
of  women  who  were  ordained  in  the  1920s  and  30s  grew  signifi¬ 
cantly.  A  1922  survey  of  121  seminaries  showed  1,177  women 
theological  students  in  a  total  enrollment  of  8,430.22 

In  1920,  Hartford  Theological  Seminary  decided  that  “in  view 
of  the  changed  attitude  toward  the  ordination  of  women,  we  no 
longer  require  women  to  state  on  entering  the  seminary  that  they 
do  not  expect  to  enter  the  ministry.”23  And  in  1924,  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  began  allowing  ordination  of  women  as  local 
preachers;  opened  its  “course  of  study,”  which  led  to  the  right  to 
administer  marriages  and  baptisms  and  assist  at  the  eucharist;  but 
still  denied  them  full  membership  in  the  General  Conference. 

By  the  late  1920s,  a  woman  who  really  wanted  to  go  to  semi- 
nary  generally  could.  Some  seminaries  admitted  women  to  reli¬ 
gious  education  and  field  education  programs  —  especially  after 
the  women’s  missionary  training  schools  were  absorbed  into  the 
denominational  seminaries  after  World  War  I  —  but  excluded 
them  from  other  programs  until  well  after  1950. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  U.S.A.  voted  against  ministerial  or¬ 
dination  for  women  in  1930,  but  allowed  ordination  as  elders. 
Several  denominations  skirted  around  the  ordination  of  women  as 
ministers  by  organizing  deaconess  movements  such  as  were 
formed  in  Episcopal,  Methodist  and  some  Lutheran  denomina¬ 
tions.  The  deaconess  movement  remained  relatively  small  in  this 
country  and  peaked  around  1938. 24 

At  this  point,  a  short  summary  of  women’s  early  attempts  at 


21  Fraser,  “Women  with  a  Past,”  219. 

22  Reuther,  Women  of  Spirit,  315;  Fraser,  “Women  with  a  Past,”  219. 

23  Reuther,  Women  of  Spirit,  315. 
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rabbinic  ordination  seems  pertinent.  Although  Hebrew  Union 
College  (Reform)  opened  in  1875  and  women  were  encouraged 
to  attend,  the  subject  of  ordination  did  not  surface  there  until 
1921.  Martha  Neumark,  a  student  at  the  seminary  since  1919  and 
daughter  of  a  Jewish  philosophy  professor  there,  petitioned  to 
lead  High  Holy  Days  services  if  a  pulpit  was  available.  The  fac¬ 
ulty  voted  on  whether  she  should  be  allowed  to  lead  services  and 
tied.  Seminary  President  Kaufman  Kohler  voted  to  approve  her 
request  as  long  as  the  congregation  in  question  agreed. 

At  that  time  he  also  formed  a  committee  to  consider  the  issue 
of  ordination  for  qualified  women.  Its  report  saw  “no  logical  rea¬ 
son  why  women  should  not  be  entitled  to  receive  a  rabbinical 
degree.”  It  further  concluded  that  “because  of  practical  consider¬ 
ations,  your  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  admission  of 
women  to  the  Hebrew  Union  College  with  the  aim  of  becoming 
rabbis  should  not  be  encouraged.”25 

The  seminary  Board  of  Governors  then  surveyed  the  faculty 
concerning  ordination  and  then  unanimously  resolved:  “In  view 
of  the  fact  that  Reform  Judaism  has  in  many  other  instances  de¬ 
parted  from  traditional  practice,  it  cannot  logically  and  consis¬ 
tently  refuse  the  ordination  of  women.”  The  board  then  referred 
the  matter  to  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  which 
voted  in  1922  that  women  could  not  be  denied  ordination.  How¬ 
ever,  the  board  then  voted  in  1923  to  make  no  changes  in  present 
seminary  matriculation  practice. 

After  failing  to  effect  change,  Martha  Neumark  left  Hebrew 
Union  College  in  the  middle  of  her  junior  year  after  almost  eight 
years  of  study  and  settled  for  a  Sunday  School  superintendency 
instead.26 

In  1939,  Helen  Hadassah  Levinthal  completed  the  rabbinic 
course  at  Stephen  Wise’s  Jewish  Institute  of  Religion  (Reform). 
The  faculty  debated  her  ordination  but  decided  the  time  was  not 
yet  right.  She  was  graduated  with  the  ordination  class  of  1939,  but 
received  a  Master  of  Hebrew  Letters  degree  and  a  certificate  stat¬ 
ing  that  she  had  completed  the  rabbinical  curriculum.27 


25  Ruether,  Women  of  Spirit,  339-340. 

*•  Ruether,  Women  of  Spirit,  340-341;  Anne  Lapidus  Lemer,  “  ‘Who  Hast  Not  Made 
Me  a  Man’:  The  Movement  for  Equal  Rights  for  Women  in  American  Jewry,  American 
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The  assistance  of  World  War  II  in  breaking  down  gender  barri¬ 
ers  generally  was  also  felt  in  the  church  and  synagogue.  Changing 
attitudes  toward  women  were  also  evidenced  in  a  1952  Christian 
Century  editorial  calling  for  their  ordination,  and  by  liberalized 
policies  regarding  women  at  the  Harvard  and  Yale  divinity 
schools  in  1956. 

The  United  Methodist  and  United  Presbyterian  denomina¬ 
tions  opened  ordination  to  women  in  1956.  That  same  year,  the 
Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  reaffirmed  its  1922  vote 
for  ordination,  and  Hebrew  Union  Co  liege/ Jewish  Institute  of 
Religion  (these  institutions  merged  in  1949)  resolved  to  ordain  any 
qualified  candidates.  (But  there  were  no  requests  until  1972). 28 

Throughout  the  1950s  and  60s,  most  women  in  seminaries 
were  in  Bachelor  of  Divinity  or  Master  of  Religious  Education 
programs,  while  enrollment  in  Master  of  Divinity  programs  lead¬ 
ing  toward  ordination  remained  small  until  the  late  1960s.  Car- 
roll  s  survey  showed  that  among  women  who  attended  seminary 
before  1970,  20  percent  at  university  seminaries  and  nine  percent 
at  denominational  seminaries  reported  that  there  were  more  than 
30  women  in  attendance  with  them.29 

By  1970,  ordination  was  a  possibility  in  the  American  Lutheran 
Church,  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  Southern  Baptist  Conven¬ 
tion,  United  Church  of  Christ,  American  Baptist  Convention, 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  Christian  Church  (Disciples),  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  U.S.A.,  United  Methodist  Church,  Reform  Juda¬ 
ism  and  Reconstructionist  Judaism  (its  seminary  was  opened  in 
1968).  Still  excluded,  among  mainline  denominations,  were  Epis¬ 
copal,  Roman  Catholic,  Orthodox,  Conservative  Jewish  and  Or¬ 
thodox  Jewish  women. 

Overall  enrollment  of  women  in  Association  of  Theological 
Schools  member  institutions  doubled  from  1972  to  1979,  while  the 
numbers  in  Master  of  Divinity  and  other  ordination  programs 
tripled  from  4.7  percent  in  1972  to  15  percent  in  1979.  (The 
number  of  women  seminary  faculty  also  doubled  to  about  seven 
percent  of  the  total.)  As  the  Master  of  Divinity  degree  is  the  core 
of  most  seminary  programs,  the  number  of  women  growing  from 
less  than  five  percent  in  1970  to  a  third  or  a  half  of  the  enrollment 


-8  Priscilla  and  William  Proctor,  Woman  in  the  Pulpit:  Is  God  an  Equal  Opportunitu 
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in  some  seminaries  has  had  a  significant  impact  on  those  institu¬ 
tions.30 

In  Reform  Judaism,  Sally  Preisand  became  the  first  woman 
rabbi  at  her  ordination  in  1972,  even  though  one  of  her  Hebrew 
Union  College/Jewish  Institute  of  Religion  professors  refused  to 
sign  her  ordination  papers.31  The  second  woman  rabbi,  Sandy 
Sasso,  was  graduated  from  the  Reconstructionist  Rabbinical  Col¬ 
lege  and  ordained  in  1974,  six  years  after  the  seminary  opened  its 
doors  and  “accepted  and  encouraged  the  ordination  of  women.” 

By  1977,  Reform  and  Reconstructionist  Judaism  each  had 
three  women  rabbis,  25  percent  of  all  Reconstructionist  rabbini¬ 
cal  students  were  women,  and  34  of  214  Hebrew  Union  College/ 
Jewish  Institute  of  Religion  students  were  women.  The  issue  of 
ordination  was  first  seriously  raised  by  Conservative  Judaism’s 
Rabbinical  Assembly  and  United  Synagogues  of  America  in  1973. 
The  United  Synagogues  of  America,  at  that  time,  resolved  to  look 
“with  favor  on  the  admission  of  qualified  women  to  the  Rabbini¬ 
cal  School  of  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  America.”32 

The  Rabbinical  Assembly’s  Committee  for  the  Study  of  the 
Ordination  of  Women  as  Rabbis  reported  in  January  1979  that  in 
light  of  halakhah  (Jewish  law),  there  is  no  direct  objection  to 
women  rabbis  and  recommended  ordination. 

It  further  recommended  that  the  Jewish  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary  revise  its  admissions  policies  to  allow  women  to  enroll  in 
ordination  programs  beginning  in  September  1979;  that  the  semi¬ 
nary  set  up  recruitment,  orientation  and  career  placement  pro¬ 
grams  for  women  students;  and  that  major  units  of  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  movement  begin  community  education  programs  to  ease  the 
adjustment  to  these  developments.33 

The  Rabbinical  Assembly  received  this  report  and  in  1980  re¬ 
solved  to  go  on  record  in  favor  of  the  ordination  of  women.  It 
urged  the  seminary  faculty  to  vote  speedily  on  the  admission  of 
women,  but  to  date  no  favorable  action  has  been  taken.34 


30  Barbara  G.  Wheeler,  “Accountability  to  Women  in  Theological  Seminaries,”  Reli¬ 
gious  Education  76  (July-August  1981):  382. 

31  Proctor,  Woman  in  the  Pulpit ,  30,  136. 

32  Ruether,  Women  of  Spirit,  342-349,  352. 

33  Rabbinical  Assembly.  Special  Commission  for  the  Study  of  the  Ordination  of 
Women  as  Rabbis.  “Final  Report.”  January  30, 1979.  (Typescript),  4, 16,  27. 

34  Proceedings  of  the  Rabbinical  Assembly,  42, 1980  (New  York:  Rabbinical  Assembly, 
1981),  299. 
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Perhaps  the  most  publicized  battle  for  ordination  of  women  was 
that  which  occurred  in  the  Episcopal  Church  following  a  century 
of  debate  on  the  subject.  The  debate  began  with  restoration  of  the 
order  of  deaconesses  in  1889,  raising  the  question  of  their  or¬ 
dained  status  and  whether  they  constituted  holy  orders.  The 
Lambeth  Conference  acknowledged  deaconesses  to  be  ordained 
in  1920  and  reversed  itself  in  1930. 

In  1935,  a  joint  commission  of  Canterbury  and  York  found  “no 
compelling  reason”  either  for  or  against  ordaining  women  while 
affirming  the  “male  priesthood  for  the  church  today.”  The  Lam¬ 
beth  Conference,  in  1948,  again  rejected  the  idea  of  ordination  for 
deaconesses  to  the  priesthood  for  an  experimental  period  of  25 
years. 

However,  by  1958  the  Episcopal  Theological  School  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Massachusetts,  was  admitting  women  to  those  degree 
programs  which  train  candidates  for  the  ordained  ministry.  The 
result  of  the  opening  of  the  seminary  was  the  appearance  of  a 
body  of  qualified  women  who,  in  1970,  began  the  public  fight  for 
ordination.35 

As  no  canon  law  prohibits  the  ordination  of  women  in  the 
Episcopal  Church,  by  1971  there  existed  international  approval  of 
the  priesthood  for  women.  But  in  the  LTnited  States,  the  American 
House  of  Bishops  and  Lambeth  Conference  conducted  a  series  of 
studies  of  the  issue  and  took  no  action.  Procedurally,  ordination  is 
within  the  power  of  each  diocesan  bishop,  and  in  1974,  three  re¬ 
tired  bishops  forced  the  issue  by  ordaining  11  women  priests. 

The  American  House  of  Bishops  invalidated  the  ordinations, 
and  controversy  raged.  While  affirming  diocesan  autonomy,  the 
Minneapolis  General  Convention  in  1976  recognized  those  first 
ordinations  and  licensed  the  women  as  priests.  This  action  made 
v  alid  ordination  a  reality,  but  with  almost  total  autonomy  of  bish¬ 
ops,  each  has  retained  the  right  to  refuse  to  ordain  women  in  his 
diocese,  a  right  reaffirmed  by  the  House  of  Bishops  in  1977.36 

One  reason  given  in  the  attempts  to  deny  ordination  to  Epis¬ 
copal  women  was  that  accepting  women  into  the  priesthood 
would  damage  relations  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 


35  Ruether,  Women  of  Spirit,  356-358. 
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Ordination  is  not  being  considered  for  Catholic  women  at  this 
time,  but  women  are  making  inroads  in  the  seminaries.  In  1974, 
three-fourths  of  Catholic  seminaries  indicated  their  willingness  to 
accept  women  into  their  degree  programs.  Although  the  1977  Vat¬ 
ican  declaration  on  the  admission  of  women  to  the  priesthood 
affirmed  exclusion  on  the  basis  of  tradition,  stating  that  Jesus’  rep¬ 
resentatives  on  earth  must  bear  a  “natural  resemblance”  to  Jesus’ 
manhood,  the  declaration  generated  interest  in  the  topic  where  it 
had  not  previously  surfaced.  In  this  country,  the  declaration  was 
rejected  as  theologically  untenable  and  unacceptable  by  numer¬ 
ous  groups  such  as  the  faculty  of  the  J esuit  School  of  Theology  in 
Berkeley. 

Although  ordination  is  not  in  their  immediate  future,  several 
Catholic  women  have  completed  the  three-year  ordination  pro¬ 
gram  in  seminary  and  “will  be  ready  when  the  call  comes  from 
their  bishop.”37 

The  mid-1970s  were  years  of  radicalism  and  often  radical  fem¬ 
inism  in  seminaries  as  women  tried  to  overcome  the  “exceptional¬ 
ity”  of  their  situation  by  pressing  for  change  in  many  ways: 

—  through  the  use  of  inclusive  language 

—  through  the  removal  of  sexist  language  from  liturgy 

—  through  curriculum  changes  to  provide  for  areas  of  study 
and  research  relating  to  women’s  issues  in  the  church 

—  through  demand  for  the  creation  of  living  space 

—  through  demands  for  relevant  counseling  and  advising 

—  through  demands  for  more  role  models  in  the  form  of 
women  seminary  faculty. 

The  Andover  Theological  Seminary  curriculum,  established 
in  the  early  19th  Century,  served  as  a  model  curriculum  in  semi¬ 
naries  in  this  country  until  the  addition  of  “practical  ’  courses  such 
as  preaching  altered  it  early  this  century.  More  recent  curriculum 
additions  include  “academics”  such  as  church  history,  but  most 
women  seminarians  would  argue  that  as  most  congregations  have 
a  female  membership  majority,  more  curriculum  change  is 
needed  to  deal  with  religion-bound  issues  related  to  women.38 

The  advent  of  the  1980s  and  the  much  larger  numbers  of 


37  Ruether,  Women  of  Spirit,  378-381;  Klein,  “Jill  in  the  Pulpit,”  15-16. 

38  Wheeler,  “Accountability  to  Women,”  382,  388;  The  Cornwall  Collective.  Y our 
Daughters  Shall  Prophesy:  Feminist  Alternatives  in  Theological  Education  (New  York: 
Pilgrim  Press,  1980),  2,  53;  Carroll,  Women  of  the  Cloth,  77. 
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women  in  seminaries  have  eased  earlier  radical  inclinations,  and 
women  have  become  less  demanding,  less  critical  and  less  politi¬ 
cal.  But,  once  past  the  sheltered  environment  of  the  seminary,  the 
battle  continues,  as  seminaries  are  graduating  more  parish  minis¬ 
ters  and  rabbis  than  there  are  congregations  to  employ  them. 
Conversely,  Catholic  church  membership  is  growing  while  the 
number  of  priests  is  declining  and  shortages  are  developing.  The 
pattern  of  “consistent  discrimination”  continues.39 

Ms.  Salazar  is  Special  Collections  Cataloguer  and  Lecturer,  Wexler  Library, 
Hunter  College,  City  University  of  New  York.  Accepted  on  the  basis  of  blind 
peer  review. 
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My  doctoral  dissertation  (Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  1985), 
raised  four  questions  about  James  Fowler’s  theory  of  faith  devel¬ 
opment:  (1)  Can  a  model  of  faith  which  excises  the  confessional 
aspect  function  as  an  adequate  model  of  Christian  faith?  (2)  Can  a 
developmental  conceptualization,  which  loses  the  transtemporal 
dimension  of  faith  by  concentrating  on  the  temporal,  offer  an  ap¬ 
propriate  understanding  of  traditional  biblical  and  dogmatic 
•ideas?  (3)  Can  a  concept  of  the  person  that  emphasizes  the  ego, 
neglecting  the  deeper  aspects  of  the  self,  portray  the  full  partici¬ 
pation  of  the  personality  in  faith?  (4)  Can  a  system  omitting  the 
role  of  sin  and  evil  as  impediments  to  faith  adequately  represent 
the  fullness  of  the  Christian  faith  experience? 

This  article  is  concerned  with  the  third  problem,  the  limited 
concept  of  the  person.  To  correct  Fowler’s  concept,  we  will  use 
the  “holistic”  approach  to  the  person  of  C.  G.  Jung  and  St.  Hilde- 
gard  of  Bingen  (1098-1179).  The  word  “holistic”  designates  the 
conviction  found  in  Jung’s  psychology  and  Hildegard’s  theology 
that  the  being  of  a  person  is  far  broader  and  deeper  than  F owler’s 
ego  psychology  suggests.  Jung’s  idea  of  the  self  and  Hildegard’s 
idea  of  the  inner  person  will  be  explained,  so  that  the  dimensions 
of  the  faith  experience  missing  in  Fowler  can  begin  to  come  to 
light.  Then  a  reinterpretation  of  the  case  of  “Mary”  in  Fowler’s 
Stages  of  F aith  will  be  used  to  reveal  a  logical  flaw  in  faith  devel¬ 
opment  theory. 


I 

Fowler  s  concept  of  the  person  is  narrowed  by  a  cognitive  bias. 
His  seven  aspects  of  faith  express  functions  of  human  cognition, 
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his  six  stages  of  faith  stand  for  phases  of  cognitive  development. 
This  is  intentional  on  his  part,  since  Fowler  wants  to  surface  the 
rational  core  ’  of  his  subject  in  imitation  of  his  predecessors 
Piaget  and  Kohlberg,  in  logical  development  and  moral  devel¬ 
opment  respectively.  But  this  leads  to  a  quadruple  bias  toward  (1) 
the  ego  (which  neglects  the  self);  (2)  cognition  (which  neglects 
affect);  (3)  consciousness  (which  neglects  unconsciousness);  and 
(4)  positivity  (which  neglects  negativity).  Lacking  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  whole  person,  faith  development  cannot  succeed  as  a 
system  of  personality  assessment.  The  Fowler  interview  produces 
merely  fragmentary  profiles  missing  much  of  the  person  inter¬ 
viewed.  The  delicate  depth  analyses  possible  with  Freud’s, 
Jung’s,  or  Erikson’s  methods  of  case  description  cannot  be  per¬ 
formed  on  F owler’s  subjects.  The  interview  asks  for  the  interview¬ 
ee’s  thoughts  only,  cutting  off  expressions  of  feeling.  Interpreta¬ 
tion  of  a  Fowler  interview  results  in  an  image  of  the  ego’s 
cognitive  structures  emerging  in  epigenetic  sequences  having  lit¬ 
tle  to  do  with  growth  in  Christian  faith. 

To  begin  to  understand  the  whole  self  as  the  subject  of  faith, 
we  will  turn  now  to  Jung  and  Hildegard. 

The  Ego  and  the  Self  in  Jung 

Jung  defines  the  difference  between  the  ego  and  the  Self  in  Psy¬ 
chological  Types  as  follows: 

By  ego  I  understand  a  complex  of  ideas  which  constitutes  the  center  of 
my  field  of  consciousness  and  appears  to  possess  a  high  degree  of  con¬ 
tinuity  and  identity  .  .  .  Inasmuch  as  the  ego  is  only  the  center  of  my 
field  of  consciousness,  it  is  not  identical  with  the  totality  of  my  psyche, 
being  merely  one  complex  among  other  complexes.  I  therefore  distin¬ 
guish  between  the  ego  and  the  self,  since  the  ego  is  only  the  subject  of 
my  consciousness,  while  the  self  is  the  subject  of  my  total  psyche, 
which  also  includes  the  unconsciousness.  In  this  sense,  the  self  would  be 
an  ideal  entity  which  embraces  the  ego.  In  unconscious  fantasy  the  self 
often  appears  as  a  supraordinate  or  ideal  personality,  having  somewhat 
the  relationship  of  Faust  to  Goethe  or  Zarathustra  to  Nietzche.1 

In  other  words,  the  ego  is  the  center  of  consciousness,  the  self  the 
conscious  and  unconscious  totality.  Among  the  characteristics  of 
the  Jungian  self  are  the  following.  First,  the  self  is  a  transcenden- 


1  C.  G.  Jung,  Psychological  Types,  The  Collected  Works,  Vol.  VI  (Princeton:  Princeton 
University  Press,  1971).  par.  706. 
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tal  postulate”  ultimately  unknowable,  a  degree  of  its  contents  and 
functions  remaining  unexperienced.  Jung  sees  the  self  as  a  Bud- 
dha-nature,  imago  dei,  and  unio  mystica.  It  may  be  expressed  in 
individual  dream  symbolism  as  the  ideal  person  one  is  becoming, 
or  in  the  form  of  a  mandala,  a  psychocosmogram  based  on  the 
spherical  or  quadratic  structure  of  wholeness.  Second,  besides  be¬ 
ing  open  to  the  collective  unconscious,  the  self  has  a  personal  un¬ 
conscious  containing  not  only  repressed  and  forgotten  materials, 
but  also  two  archetypal  constructs,  the  shadow  and  the  anima/us. 
The  shadow  comprises  the  negative  side  of  the  personality,  “the 
sum  of  all  those  unpleasant  qualities  we  like  to  hide.”2  The  anima/ 
us  is  the  contrasexual  component  of  the  psyche,  the  masculine 
element  in  a  woman,  the  feminine  element  in  a  man.  Third,  the 
self  is  essentially  a  quaternio  held  together  by  syzygies,  or  pairs  of 
opposites.  Double  polarities  like  unique/universal  and  unitempo¬ 
ral/  eternal  constitute  the  organizing  schemata  of  psychic  reality. 
(Jung  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  “There  can  be  no  reality  without  polar¬ 
ity”3).  Because  the  self  is  a  coniunctio  oppositorum,  no  psychic 
activity  is  to  be  considered  without  reference  to  its  opposite.  A 
•healthy  tension  of  opposites  exists  when  the  “transcendent  func¬ 
tion,”  the  organ  of  an  ongoing  consciousness/unconsciousness  di¬ 
alectic,  succeeds  in  overcoming  the  innate  tendency  of  the  psyche 
toward  onesidedness.  The  transcendent  function  mediates  be¬ 
tween  conflicting  opposites,  bringing  them  into  relationship  and 
bridging  them  by  means  of  a  “uniting  symbol.” 

This  brief  review  of  the  Jungian  concepts,  the  ego  and  the  self, 
prepares  us  for  a  third  term  found  in  Hildegard’s  theology  of 
faith. 


The  Outer  Person  and  the  Inner 
Person  in  Hildegard  of  Bingen 

Benedictine  abbess  Hildegard  of  Bingen  was  famous  in  her  time 
as  a  prophet,  preacher,  and  theologian.  Among  her  extant  works 
are  a  theological  trilogy,  medical  and  scientific  texts,  biographies, 
and  a  song  cycle  marking  an  innovation  in  12th  century  music.  A 
20th  century  renaissance  in  Hildegard  studies  is  due  to  renewed 


2 - >  Tw°  Essays  on  Analytical  Psychology,  The  Collected  Works,  Vol.  VII 

(Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  1972),  par.  103,  N5. 

- ’  Aion,  The  Collected  Works,  Vol.  IXii  (Princeton:  Princeton  University 

Press,  1979),  par.  423.  x 
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interest  in  her  symbolic  mentality,  which  was  buried  in  the  late 
Middle  Ages  under  Aristotelian  categories,  and  later  under  the 
weight  of  modernity. 

In  Scivias,  the  first  volume  of  the  trilogy,  a  distinction  is  made 
between  the  homo  exterior  or  outer  person  and  the  homo  interior 
or  inner  person.  The  distinction  mirrors  Paul’s  exo  anthropos  and 
his  eso  anthropos,  as  well  as  such  Pauline  analogies  as  old  person/ 
new  person;  sin  nature/new  nature;  flesh/spirit;  unregenerate 
self/regenerate  self;  unspiritual  person/spiritual  person  (for  ex¬ 
ample  Rom.  6.6,  7.22, 1  Cor.  2.14,  Eph.  3.16,  4.24,  Col.  3.10). 

Among  the  characteristics  differentiating  Hildegard’s  outer 
person  from  the  inner  person  are  these:  (1)  the  first  exhibits  blind¬ 
ness  and  deafness,  the  second  special  faculties  of  seeing  and  hear¬ 
ing.  “The  outer  eyes  can  not  see  the  incomprehensible  deity,”  Hil- 
degard  says,  nor  can  the  outer  ears  hear  God’s  word;  only  “the 
inner  contemplative  eye”  and  “the  keen  ears  of  the  inner  intellect” 
perceive  the  mystery  of  divinity.4  (2)  Whereas  the  outer  person 
acquires  knowledge  by  means  of  merely  “the  fleshly  intellect”, 
the  inner  person  knows  by  means  of  “the  spiritual  intellect”.5  (3) 
While  pride  connects  the  former  to  Adam  and  Eve,6  humility  re¬ 
lates  the  latter  to  Christ  and  Mary.7  (4)  Resistance  to  grace  on  the 
part  of  the  outer  person  contrasts  sharply  with  openness  to  grace 
on  the  part  of  the  inner  person.8  (5)  While  the  superficial  self  is 
oblivious  of  the  demands  of  justice,  the  deeper  self  values  justice 
and  struggles  to  live  accordingly.9  (6)  The  former  does  evil,  the 
latter  good,10  the  two  relating  as  selfishness  to  selflessness,  or  will¬ 
fulness  to  the  desire  to  do  God’s  will. 

The  most  important  distinction  between  the  outer  person  and 
the  inner  person  has  to  do  with  faith.  Hildegard  attributes  the  life 
of  faith  to  the  inner  person,  insisting  that  the  outer  person  is  inca¬ 
pable  of  Christian  faith: 

Some  people  know  through  the  inner  eye  (of  the  inner  person)  what  is 

hidden  from  the  outer  sight,  and  in  this  they  believe  with  certainty,  not 


4  Hildegard  of  Bingen,  Scivias,  Tr.  Adelgundis  Fuhrkkotter,  Corpus  Christianorum 
Continuatio  Mediaevalis  (Tumholti:  Brepols,  1978),  II,  3,  30,  645-46;  III,  8, 1243. 

5  Ibid.,  II,  5, 12,  492-93. 

6  Ibid.,  Ill,  8,  8,  440-41. 

7  Ibid.,  Ill,  8, 1:  III,  8,  8;  II,  8, 15. 

8  Ibid.,  I,  4,  30,  933-34. 

9  Ibid.,  Ill,  5, 16,451-54. 

10  Ibid.,  Ill,  8,  8,  265-66. 
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doubting.  Now  this  is  faith.  For  what  people  perceive  outwardly,  they 
know  outwardly;  and  what  they  perceive  inwardly,  they  also  look  at 
inwardly  .  .  .  Those  who  faithfully  believe  receive  the  foundation  of 
salvation  with  the  covenant  of  justice  and  find  life.  But  those  who  do 
not  want  to  believe  are  dead,  for  they  lack  the  sighs  of  the  spirit.  .  .  , 
and  with  (the  outer  person’s)  blind  eyes  grope  their  way  through  life  in 
only  the  dark  knowledge  of  the  flesh11  (My  italics). 

This  passage  is  crucial  to  our  argument,  since  Hildegard  insists  in 
it  that  faith  is  a  function  of  the  inner  person  only,  the  outer  person 
being  unable  to  experience  Christian  faith.  This  is  radically  dif¬ 
ferent  from  Fowler,  who  thinks  that  the  outer  person  (the  ego)  is 
the  subject  of  faith,  and  misses  the  life  of  the  deeper  self  “alive  in 
Christ”  (see  the  quote  above).  It  will  be  recalled  that  Fowler’s 
model  of  faith  concerns  itself  with  the  stadial  evolution  of  cogni¬ 
tive  ego-structures  only.  Now  if  Hildegard  is  to  be  believed  (and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  her  distinctions  are  biblical,  being  an¬ 
chored  in  Paul),  and  the  subject  of  faith  is  for  Fowler  other  than  it 
is  for  her,  then  F owler  must  be  studying  some  other  phenomenon 
than  faith,  and  naming  it  mistakenly  “faith.”12 

We  now  have  three  terms  denoting  personality  “levels”:  (1)  the 
ego  (Fowler  and  Jung),  (2)  the  self  (Jung),  and  (3)  the  inner  per¬ 
son  (Hildegard).  From  now  on,  the  “inner  person”  will  be  called 
the  Christian  Self,  in  order  to  mark  its  advancement  in  meaning 
beyond  the  Jungian  self.  We  will  summarize  our  findings  in  a 
table.13 


FOWLER 

HILDEGARD 

PAUL 

JUNG 

1.  Ego 

1.  Outer  person 

1.  Exo 
anthropos 

1.  Ego 

2. - 

2. - 

2. - 

2.  Self 

3. - 

3.  Inner  person 

3.  Eso 

anthropos  . 

3. - 

11  Ibid.,  II,  3,  30,  639-67 

_  James  Loder  interprets  faith  in  Fowler’s  system  as  meaning  construction.  See 
Conversations  on  Fowler’s  Stages  of  Faith  and  Loder’s  The  Transforming  Moment,"  Re¬ 
ligious  Education  77:  2  (3-4, 1982),  133-48. 

This  table  does  not  mean  to  posit  a  perfect  correspondence  between  Hildegard’s 
concepts  and  Jung  s,  as  though  the  terms  were  perfectly  matched  equivalents  with  nothing 
left  oyer  on  either  side.  To  the  contrary,  the  outer  person  and  ego  are  mutually  suggestive, 
not  identical. 

'I  F'or  ^  j  sa^e  clarification,  Kierkegaard’s  “stages”  could  be  added  to  the  table;  his 
aesthetic  and  ethical  postures  as  a  function  of  the  ego,  his  religiousness  A  as  a  function  of 
the  self,  his  religiousness  B  as  a  function  of  the  Christian  self 
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We  are  now  ready  to  describe  the  essential  flaw  in  faith  devel¬ 
opment  theory,  and  to  show  with  F owler’s  own  case  study  how 
this  flaw  brings  about  the  collapse  of  his  system. 

II 

The  flaw  in  Fowler’s  model  of  faith  brought  to  light  by  the  in¬ 
sights  of  Jung  and  Hildegard  into  the  whole  person  is  this:  al¬ 
though  Fowler  purports  to  be  studying  the  stadial  growth  of  the 
human  ego,  he  in  fact  quite  inadvertently  stumbles,  as  it  were,  into 
the  life  of  the  self.  While  his  faith  stages  1  through  4  do  concen¬ 
trate  on  the  structures  of  the  ego,  as  intended,  stages  5  and  6  point 
to  the  self,  so  that  F owler’s  work  on  his  first  four  stages  belongs  to 
the  literature  of  ego  development,  his  work  on  the  next  two  stages 
to  the  literature  of  spiritual  development.  We  speak  of  “spiritual 
development”  rather  than  “self  development”  in  order  to  signal 
the  transcendence  bridging  the  ego  and  the  self.  Here  lies  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  ego-centered  person  and  the  God-centered 
person.  When  the  ego  dominates  the  psyche,  one’s  horizons  ex¬ 
tend  no  further  than  personal  concerns,  awareness  of  God  being 
virtually  impossible:  one  can  not  be  conscious  of  self  and  God 
simultaneously.  When  the  self  emerges,  however,  dislodging  the 
petty  ego  from  its  place  of  psychic  centrality  to  the  periphery  of 
the  psyche,  then  egotism  can  begin  to  be  overcome,  and  aware¬ 
ness  of  God  become  possible.  As  Hildegard  says,  the  inner  person 
sees  and  hears  a  new  reality  unperceived  by  the  outer  person. 

It  can  now  be  seen  that  the  ego-centered  psyche  progressing 
through  Fowler’s  stages  1  through  4  is  on  a  different  track  of  de¬ 
velopment  than  the  self  functioning  in  stages  5  and  6.  The  ego 
moves  on  the  linear  track  mapped  out  by  developmental  psy¬ 
chologists,  the  self  on  the  circular  track  described  by  theologians 
and  mystics.  Jung  envisions  spiritual  growth  as  “circumambula- 
tion  about  the  center,”15  an  image  that  would  appeal  to  Hilde¬ 
gard.  The  “center”  would  have  a  different  meaning  for  each  of 
them,  of  course:  for  Jung  it  is  archetypal,  and  has  the  face  of  the 
individual;  for  Hildegard,  it  is  mystical,  and  has  the  face  of  Christ. 
But  they  agree  that  the  real  progress  in  life  is  spiritual  progress,  not 
ego  development.  And  they  would  both  agree,  also,  that  this  spir- 


15  C.  G.  Jung,  Alchemical  Studies,  The  Collected  Works,  Vol.  XIII  (Princeton:  Prince¬ 
ton  University  Press,  1967),  par.  38 f. 
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itual  progress  goes  on  through  a  process  of  centering/ decenter¬ 
ing/recentering,  a  movement  out  and  back  in  a  continuous  series 
of  orbits  spiralling  upward  toward  God.  Jung  is  ultimately  unable 
to  explain  this  “circumambulation  about  the  center,”  but  Hilde- 
gard  attributes  it  to  Christ,  the  origin  and  end  of  all  development 
whose  guiding  energy  is  love. 

Thus  Fowler  interweaves  in  faith  development  theory  two 
tracks  of  development  logically  incapable  of  combination.  In  sys¬ 
tem  I,  he  watches  ego  structures  surface,  in  system  II,  the  struc¬ 
tures  of  the  self.  System  I  is  united  to  system  II  by  a  radical  leap 
defying  the  laws  of  logical  consistency:  a  spiral  can  not  be  used  to 
lengthen  horizontally  a  linear  plane.  What  has  happened  is  that 
F owler  has  unwittingly  mined  two  sources  of  material,  extracting 
in  the  process  the  great  wealth  we  find  in  his  writings,  but  bring¬ 
ing  the  excavated  ore  to  ruin  in  his  attempt  to  create  an  alloy  out  of 
two  substances  incapable  of  fusion.  A  new  analysis  of  Fowler’s 
case  of  “Mary”  will  separate  the  two  confused  tracks  of  develop¬ 
ment,  causing  the  faith  development  system  to  collapse. 

A  Reinterpretation  of  the  Case  of  Mary 

Mary  is  a  twenty-seven  year  old  woman  interviewed  by  F owler 
and  sensitively  presented  by  him  as  a  case  study  in  stage  3  faith.  As 
a  product  of  an  unhappy  childhood,  probably  unwanted  by  her 
mother  (12-22) 16  Mary  reaches  adolescence  depressed  and  suicid¬ 
al.  To  escape  the  painful  family  environment,  and  endowed  with 
intellectual  gifts,  she  begins  college  after  her  junior  year  in  high 
school.  In  the  new  environment,  however,  Mary  falls  into  a  repeti¬ 
tive  pattern  of  self-destructive  acts:  what  she  calls  her  “lost  years,” 
from  seventeen  to  twenty-two,  are  filled  with  drugs,  shoplifting, 
and  unhealthy  relationships.  She  drops  out  of  college,  supporting 
herself  in  a  series  of  menial  jobs  until  a  car  accident,  an  arrest  for 
stealing,  and  a  suicide  attempt  bring  her  to  “rock  bottom”  (Stages 
of  Faith  p.  262).  At  this  time,  Mary  begins  to  reflect  on  the  reasons 
for  her  desperate  situation. 

Fowler  reports  the  next  chapter  in  Mary’s  narrative  as  a  con¬ 
version  experience.  But  in  fact  there  are  two  conversions,  a  fact 
unnoticed  by  Fowler,  and  central  to  our  argument.  These  two 
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conversion  experiences  illustrate  transformations  on  the  ego/ 
self/Christian  self  axis  formulated  in  section  I  above.  In  the  first 
conversion  experience,  there  is  a  transition  from  ego  to  self;  in  the 
second,  a  transition  from  self  to  Christian  self.  Let  us  go  back  to 
Mary’s  story  to  see  how  this  happens. 

Mary  relates  that  a  few  weeks  after  her  suicide  attempt,  she 
had  a  powerful  spiritual  experience  while  taking  LSD.  “It  was  just 
revealed  to  me,”  she  says,  “that  our  only  purpose  on  earth  is  to 
worship  and  glorify  the  Lord  —  that  our  whole  purpose  is  to  be 
filled  with  his  spirit  and  to  worship  him  .  .  .  this  experience  re¬ 
vealed  to  me  the  reality  of  God,  that  there  is  a  spiritual  other”  (7) . 
As  a  result  of  this  religious  experience,  Mary  is  transformed  from 
an  unbeliever  into  a  believer  profoundly  convinced  of  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  God.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  she  “had  no  concept  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  Lord”  (7)  at  the  time  of  the  LSD  experience:  this 
first  conversion  was  from  total  nonbelief  to  belief  in  God  as  mo¬ 
nistic,  not  triune.  This  incident  represents  movement  on  the  axis 
connecting  the  ego  to  the  Jungian  self,  but  there  is  no  indication  at 
this  time  of  of  the  Christian  self  who  confesses  faith  in  the  trinity. 
Mary  acquires  religious  faith,  not  Christian  faith;  a  God,  but  not 
the  Christian  God.  We  have  here  a  movement  from  Fowler  to 
Jung,  but  not  yet  from  Jung  to  Hildegard  (and  Paul). 

Mary’s  first  conversion  experience  issues  in  dramatic  changes 
in  attitude  and  behavior.  Abandoning  the  lifelong  cycle  of  self- 
destruction,  she  sets  out  “to  really  find  God”  (8).  For  eight 
months,  she  takes  the  path  of  Eastern  religions,  yoga  and  medita¬ 
tion  as  well  as  astrology,  tarot  cards,  and  the  occult.  I  was  really 
trying  to  find  a  way  to  God,  she  explains  (ibid.) .  Disillusionment 
with  these  practices  sets  in,  however,  frustrating  the  search.  It 
“began  to  dawn  on  me,”  she  says,  “that  if  this  was  the  only  way  to 
God,  then  God  was  really  only  for  the  elite,  for  the  few  .  .  .  Be¬ 
cause  very  few  could  reach  him  through  yoga  and  meditation  and 
all  this  sort  of  thing;  I  mean,  very  few  people  have  the  discipline 

(ibid.).  j 

Mary’s  description  of  these  eight  helpful  but  ultimately  inade¬ 
quate  months  suggests  the  journey  of  the  Jungian  self.  The  egoic 
striving  of  the  pre-conversion  years  has  been  transformed  into  a 
striving  after  the-God-within  whom  Jungians  want  to  know.  This 
is  no  longer  the  functioning  of  an  ego-centered  psyche:  the  larger 
self  is  struggling  to  center  itself  in  supraegoic  being,  meaning,  and 
value.  Self-consciousness  has  given  way  to  God-consciousness. 
Mary  herself  testifies  to  the  dynamic:  “I  guess  you  could  say  that  I 
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was  a  Gnostic  during  those  eight  months.  I  was  always  trying  to 
find  the  perfect  knowledge  that  would  bring  me  to  God”  (9) .  Like 
Jung,  Mary  becomes  a  Gnostic  whose  highest  value  is  knowledge, 
not  faith. 

At  this  point  in  her  narrative  a  providential  event  occurs,  trig¬ 
gering  the  second  conversion  experience:  Mary’s  beloved  brother 
Ron  brings  the  good  news  of  the  Christian  gospel  into  the  family 
home.  The  message  comes  in  the  form  of  a  letter  which  Mary 
happens  to  read  one  day  “just  out  of  idleness”  (10).  The  letter 
contains  an  allusion  to  2  Tim.  3.  1-7,  which  strikes  her  forcefully, 
because  it  mentions  “weak  women  weighed  down  with  sins 
.  .  .  always  learning  and  never  able  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth.”  The  pericope  penetrates  Mary’s  defenses,  precipitat¬ 
ing  the  second  conversion  experience,  this  time  to  Christ: 


When  I  read  these  verses  I  saw  as  if  in  a  mirror  an  exact  picture  of 
myself  .  .  .  and  that  I  was  truly  one  of  those  who  was  ever  learning 
and  never  able  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  because  I  wasn’t 
any  closer  to  God  then  than  I  was  when  I  started,  although  I  had  a  lot  of 
vain  knowledge.  So  that  really  opened  me  up.  This  was  the  time  I  was 
really  convicted  of  sin  for  the  first  time  in  my  life;  that  was  the  first  time 
I  ever  really  realized  that  I  was  really  a  sinner  through  and  through  and 
through  .  .  .  Just  reading  those  verses,  the  spirit  really  made  them 
alive  to  me  and  convicted  my  heart  that  I  was  that  person  Paul  was 
talking  about  (10-11). 


Mary  fails  to  respond  to  this  second  spiritual  experience  for 
awhile,  but  Ron  comes  home,  and  the  brother  and  sister  begin  to 
discuss  the  biblical  message.  “I  really  fought  him  tooth  and  nail,” 
she  says  (10),  because  of  intellectual  doubts  and  a  sense  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  as  anti-intellectual  and  foolish”  (8) .  Eventually  she  relents, 
however,  reporting  that  I  just  put  down  my  pride  and  made  a 

decision  that  I  was  going  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  follow 
him  (11). 


A  second  great  transformation  ensues  at  this  point,  the  move¬ 
ment  begun  in  the  LSD  experience  being  brought  to  fulfillment.  If 
the  first  conversion  caused  transition  on  the  axis  of  ego  and  Jung- 
lan  sel/,  the  second  causes  transition  on  the  axis  of  Jungian  self  and 
Hildegardian/Pauline  Christian  self.  Mary  now  confesses  Chris¬ 
tian  faith.  She  grows  from  belief  in  a  monistic  God  to  belief  in  a 
nune  God,  from  knowledge  of  the-God-within  to  knowledge  of 

and  transcendent.  Her  many  references 

God  (the  father),  the  lord,”  and  “the  spirit”  show  that  she 
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makes  and  keeps  clear  the  trinitarian  distinctions  (7, 11, 19, 28, 29, 
33,  54,  56,  for  example). 

Mary’s  double  conversion  illustrates  what  Hildegard  says 
about  the  dynamics  of  faith:  in  the  egocentric  state  of  the  outer 
person,  Mary  was  incapable  of  faith.  In  the  transcended  state  of 
the  inner  person,  however,  she  becomes  capable  of  faith.  Progress 
along  the  ego/self/Christian  self  axis  was  accompanied  by  prog¬ 
ress  from  unbelief  to  belief  in  God,  and  from  belief  in  God  to 
belief  in  the  trinity. 

Fowler’s  analysis  of  Mary’s  post-conversion(s)  life  highlights 
with  characteristic  compassion  but  shortsightedness  the  tragic 
dimension  of  these  years.  Entanglements  with  a  series  of  neo- 
Christian  house  churches  that  unintentionally  do  violence  to  her 
already  ravaged  psyche  make  this  part  of  her  story  a  horror-tale  of 
anguish  and  struggle.  By  concentrating  on  Mary’s  pain,  however, 
Fowler  misses  the  life  of  grace  unfolding  in  her,  bringing  her 
closer  to  Christ.  Mary  will  rename  her  “lost  years”  her  “seeking 
years”  (1),  when  she  realizes  that  in  thepost-conversion(s)  suffer¬ 
ing,  she  was  finding  the  object  of  her  search. 

It  will  be  helpful  now  to  look  at  the  transformations  Mary  un¬ 
dergoes  after  her  second  conversion.  For  she  comes  to  exemplify 
to  a  large  extent  the  two  factors  that  Hildegard  associates  with  the 
Christian  self :  (1)  Christian  faith,  and  (2)  the  Christian  character. 
We  will  explain  this  point. 

The  first  factor  and  a  major  dimension  in  Mary’s  post- 
conversion^)  life  is  her  Christian  faith,  ironically  missed  by 
Fowler,  for  whom  she  represents  a  case  of  arrested  development 
in  faith,’  occupying  merely  a  stage  three  level  on  the  6-step  ladder 
of  faith.  This  is  a  great  irony  indeed,  since  Mary  is  such  an  exem¬ 
plary  Christian.  Her  faith  is  so  strong  and  unshakable  in  fact  that 
the  bitterest  suffering  can  not  make  her  doubt:  The  Lord  was 
really  so  good  to  me”,  she  says  even  in  the  worst  of  her  marital 
trials,  he  “never  once  forsook  me,  he  was  really  faithful  to  me 

(56).’  ,r  j-  „ 

The  second  factor  identifying  the  Christian  self  according  to 

Hildegard  is  growth  in  the  Christian  character  by  imitation  of  the 
virtues  exemplified  by  Christ.17  Among  the  virtues  Hildegard 


17  Hildegard  of  Bingen,  op.  cit..  Ill,  8, 13,  601-04. 
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names  are  the  “seven  gifts  of  the  holy  spirit”  (Is.  11.1-3),  and  the 
“fruit  of  the  spirit”  (Gal.  5.22-23)  which  includes  virtues  like  love, 
joy,  kindness,  and  self-control.  She  also  cites  virtues  such  as  obe¬ 
dience  and  forgiveness.  We  will  study  the  formation  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  character  in  Mary,  by  showing  how  she  develops  many  of 
these  qualities  after  her  conversion  to  Christ. 

The  trait  of  fortitude,  one  of  the  seven  gifts  of  the  holy  spirit, 
appears  in  the  remarkable  endurance  with  which  Mary  sustains 
her  commitment  to  Christ  and  his  church  despite  the  repeated 
violence  done  to  her  by  church  members.  “I  couldn’t  find  any¬ 
thing  that  really  satisfied  me  in  life,”  she  explains,  “that  really 
seemed  worth  committing  myself  to”  (2)  until  she  found  Christ. 
Now  her  commitment  is  absolute.  Fowler  can  not  understand 
how  she  can  give  Christ  praise  for  the  joys  that  enter  her  life  with¬ 
out  giving  him  blame  for  the  sorrows  (p.  246).  But  Mary  believes 
like  Hildegard  that  goodness  is  God’s  doing,  unhappiness  one’s 
own:  defying  the  divine  law,  she  says,  brings  misery;  obeying  it, 
love. 

The  virtue  of  fortitude  is  visible  also  in  her  struggle  to  remain 
faithful  to  her  marriage  vows  to  a  man  unworthy  of  her  commit¬ 


ment.  Long  after  his  habitual  infidelity  and  drug  addiction  make 
the  relationship  intolerable,  Mary  keeps  trying  to  make  the  mar¬ 
riage  work.  She  does  this  because  she  perceives  divorce  as  sin: 
there  are  no  Loopholes  in  the  scripture”  permitting  divorce,  she 
says,  for  marriage  is  absolute,  a  life-long  commitment”  (59). 

A  second  virtue  discernible  in  Mary  s  new  life  is  obedience. 
After  being  in  total  rebellion  for  twenty-two  years,”  she  relates, 
she  suddenly  becomes  after  her  second  conversion  willing  to  pray 
for  the  knowledge  of  God’s  will  (43) .  In  the  place  of  “willfulness” 
(1,  7-10,  15,  27)  comes  a  capacity  for  surrender  (11,  41,  43). 

The  quality  of  forgiveness  is  another  sign  of  the  growing 
Christian  self.  Explaining  to  Fowler  that  she  was  suicidal  from 
childhood  on,  she  notes  that  “it  was  always  a  reaction  to  my  rela¬ 
tionship  with  my  mother  (21).  In  this  statement  there  is  neither 
blame  nor  resentment,  but  rather  a  desire  to  take  responsibility 
tor  her  own  predicament,  and  to  forgive  her  mother  for  what 
must  have  been  a  severely  narcissistic  rejection  of  her  (12-22) .  The 
gl  *  °f  under standing,  one  of  the  seven  gifts  of  the  holy  spirit, 
unites  with  forgiveness  when  Mary  attributes  her  mother’s  neglect 
and  harsh  treatment  of  her  to  her  mother’s  “unhappiness,”  “isola¬ 
tion,  and  lack  of  fulfillment”  during  Mary’s  early  childhood 
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(12, 14).  The  same  forgiveness  is  extended  by  Mary  to  her  father 
for  his  neglectful  absenteeism.  She  compassionately  interprets  his 
indifference  to  her  as  a  need  to  work  hard,  and  to  enjoy  activities 
by  himself  (17). 

A  prominent  theme  in  Mary’s  Christian  story  is  love,  not  only 
as  a  virtue,  but  as  the  love  of  God  that  saves  and  brings  into  com¬ 
munity,  inspiring  human  love.  Mary  recounts  that  she  always 
“wanted  to  love  somebody  and  to  be  loved  by  somebody”  (3); 
when  the  longing  went  unfulfilled,  she  tried  to  take  her  own  life. 
Once  she  came  to  know  Christ,  however,  she  encountered  a  relia¬ 
ble,  faithful  love:  “something  that  God  has  done  again  and  again 
in  my  life,”  she  says,  “is  really  meet  me  when  I  was  at  the  end  of 
my  rope;  you  know,  when  I  was  really  up  against  the  wall  (52). 
Unfortunately  Fowler  loses  this  dimension  of  Mary’s  life,  because 
of  his  preoccupation  with  the  structural  imperfections  of  her  ego. 
He  sees  neither  Mary’s  acute  awareness  of  the  divine  love,  nor  her 
ability  to  respond  to  it  with  her  own  love. 

Without  further  study  of  Mary’s  post-conversion(s)  character, 
it  can  be  concluded  that  she  exhibits  the  Christian  faith  and  virtues 
characteristic  of  the  Christian-self,  as  Hildegard  sees  it.  Neither 
the  egocentricity  of  the  “outer  person,  nor  the  sub-Chnstian  be¬ 
liefs  of  the  Jungian  self  can  be  detected  in  her  personality:  she 
exemplifies  the  “inner  person”  alive  in  Christ. 

The  significance  of  the  preceding  discussion  is  this:  it  takes  us 
back  to  Fowler’s  confusion  of  two  developmental  tracks  with 
each  other  in  faith  development  theory.  W  e  said  above  that  the 
linear  track  of  stages  1  through  4  (system  I)  can  not  be  joined  to 
the  circular  track  of  stages  5  and  6,  (system  II)  since  the  first  has  to 
do  wdth  ego  development,  the  second  with  spiritual  development. 
Our  study  of  the  case  of  Mary'  can  now  show  \\  hy. 

Fowler  sees  Mary  as  a  case  of  retarded  development  in  faith 
who  occupies  only  stage  3  while  she  ought  chronologically  to  be  at 
stage  4.  In  the  process  of  his  analysis,  he  loses  much  of  the  person, 
her  Christian  faith  and  the  beauty  of  her  character,  for  example. 
Had  he  kept  separate  the  two  developmental  patterns,  he  might 
have  seen  the  whole  person  invisible  to  the  myopia  of  the  quadru¬ 
ple  bias  mentioned  above  (toward  ego,  consciousness,  cognition, 

and  positivity).  _  .  TT  ..  u 

Because  of  Fowler’s  confusion  of  systems  I  and  II,  it  can  be 

shown  that  Mary  occupies  not  only  stage  3  on  his  scale,  but  simul- 
taneously  stage  5:  which  is  of  course  impossible.  The  paradox  is 
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due  to  her  being  at  stage  3  in  terms  of  ego  development,  at  stage  5 
in  terms  of  spiritual  development.  We  will  look  at  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  Fowler’s  stage  5  to  make  the  point  clear. 

First,  the  stage  5  person  knows  his  or  her  shadow;  that  Mary 
knows  hers  is  evident  in  her  confession  of  sin  (10) .  Second,  stage  5 
exhibits  a  willingness  to  surrender  defenses,  which  Mary  does 
when  she  makes  a  decision  for  Christ.  Her  openness  and  vulnera¬ 
bility  testify  to  this.  Third,  stage  5  people  have  knowledge  of  the 
opposites,  which  Mary  gains  in  terms  of  good  and  evil,  love  and 
rejection,  joy  and  sorrow,  plus  others.  Fourth,  the  imperative  and 
the  indicative  of  the  moral  life  cohere  in  stage  5,  and  Mary  exem¬ 
plifies  this.  This  is  very  important,  refuting  not  only  Fowler,  but 
also  Kohlberg,  whose  ideas  on  moral  reasoning  Fowler  borrows. 
Mary’s  ethics  are  principled.  This  means  that  she  acquires  Chris¬ 
tian  principles  as  a  result  of  her  second  conversion,  and  struggles 
to  live  according  to  them:  her  aversion  to  divorce,  for  example, 
her  loyalty  to  her  family,  her  devotion  to  the  truth,  her  purity  of 
life-style.  She  admits  that  before  she  found  faith  in  Christ,  “my 
whole  concept  of  ethics  was,  anything  goes  as  long  as  you  don’t 
hlirt  somebody  else  deliberately”  (11).  Fifth,  stage  5  is  marked  by 
relatedness  to  “being,”  “reality”  and  “truth.”  All  three  of  these 
Mary  knows  as  the  mystery  of  God,  with  whom  she  comes  to  form 
a  relationship  of  faith  and  love. 

So  it  would  seem  that  Mary  is  as  much  stage  5  as  stage  3:  the 
fragmented,  wounded  ego  looks  like  level  3,  the  self  actualized  by 
grace  like  level  5.  The  logical  impossibility  of  such  a  dual  status  is 
the  flaw  in  faith  development  theory  that  causes  the  system  to 
defeat  itself  collapsing  into  confusion.  It  is  not  possible  to  identify 
the  journey  of  the  free  pneumatic  self  with  that  of  the  determinis¬ 
tically  evolving  ego. 

It  needs  to  be  observed  that  the  five  characteristics  just  deli¬ 
neated  above  not  only  apply  to  stage  5  faith  development,  but 
also  describe  the  Jungian  self  (see  pp.  3f.  above).  It  is  likely  then 
that  the  track  of  spiritual  development  that  Fowler  “stumbles” 
into  in  his  5th  stage  corresponds  to  the  self-actualization  interest¬ 
ing  Jung.  1  hus  the  two  tracks  of  development  traced  by  Fowler 
express  the  life  of  the  ego  and  the  (Jungian)  self.  But  Mary  exem¬ 
plifies  also  the  faith  and  character  of  the  Christian  self.  This  final 
term  on  our  ego/self/Christian  self  axis  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in 
ow  er  s  model.  Perhaps  he,  like  Kohlberg,  needs  to  posit  a  7th 
stage  in  order  to  account  for  the  full  realization  of  the  personality 
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possible  with  grace.  A  table  using  the  case  of  Mary  can  make  the 
point  more  clear: 


PERSONALITY  LEVEL 


STAGE  IN  FOWLER 


1.  ego 

2.  Self 

3.  Christian  Self 


1.  3 

2.  5 

3.  7 


This  table  underscores  the  logical  flaw  in  faith  development  the¬ 
ory.  One  can  not  be  at  three  stages  simultaneously. 

Fowler’s  case  of  Mary  can  be  used  also,  against  his  intent,  as  a 
corrective  to  the  four  problems  with  which  this  article  began:  (1) 
while  Fowler  omits  the  confessional  aspect  of  faith,  Mary  con¬ 
fesses  faith  in  Christ  as  her  “lord”  and  “savior”  (7,  27);  (2)  while 
Fowler  gets  caught  in  the  changing,  temporal  side  of  faith,  Mary 
relates  to  the  unchanging,  transtemporal  side;  (3)  while  Fowler 
holds  a  limited  concept  of  the  person  that  is  colored  by  the  quad¬ 
ruple  bias,  Mary  exemplifies  the  increase  in  personhood  possible 
in  faith;  and  (4)  while  faith  development  disregards  the  workings 
of  sin  and  evil,  Mary  demonstrates  in  her  preconversion(s)  life¬ 
style  how  both  function  as  impediments  to  faith,  and  in  her  post- 
conversion^)  lifestyle  how  a  Christian  conscience  activated  by 
grace  in  the  act  of  repentance  can  combat  the  power  of  evil  and 
sin. 

“Mary”  makes  a  much  better  study  than  Fowler  realized,  in 
both  that  which  he  calls  “faith,”  and  in  authentic  Christian  faith. 

Dr.  Ford-Grabowsky  completed  her  doctorate  in  Religious  Education  from 
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Learning  to  become  a  Christian  is  a  rich  and  multi-faceted  matter . 
Likewise,  teaching  others  in  Christian  ways  places  serious  and 
many-sided  demands  upon  those  who  would  undertake  the  task. 
Much  .to  the  chagrin  of  religious  teachers  within  the  church  set¬ 
ting,  learning  does  not  always  transpire  even  given  the  appropri¬ 
ate  instructional  activities  and  the  teacher’s  best  efforts.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  consoling  to  note  that  a  very  considerable  amount 
of  learning  in  young  and  old  alike  takes  place  when  no  explicit 
teaching  is  performed.  Such  observations  as  these  not  only  mark  a 
logical  distinction  between  teaching  and  learning.  They  also  call 
attention  to  the  highly  ramified  non-instructional  settings  and 
ways  in  which  one  comes  to  learn  the  manifold  components  of  the 
Christian  faith  and  life.  In  a  discussion  of  such  learning,  there¬ 
fore,  completeness  becomes  a  receding  goal  and  one  must  chas¬ 
ten  any  lofty  expectations.  What  is  offered  instead  is  a  sketch 
of  some  of  the  salient  features  and  movements  in  the  learning  and, 
where  relevant,  the  teaching  as  well.  It  is  important  to  point  out 
that  the  interests  in  the  following  pages  are  philosophical  rather 
than  psychological.  The  latter,  if  present  at  all,  are  quite  inciden¬ 
tal.  By  the  same  token,  the  essay  shows  a  continuing  indebtedness 
to  Ludwig  Wittgenstein1  and  those  influenced  by  his  philosophi¬ 
cal  writings. 


References  to  Wittgenstein’s  works  which  treat  religious  themes  directly  and  in  a 
more  sustained  way  will  be  highlighted  by  inclusion  (in  abbreviated  form)  in  the  body  of 
the  essay.  These  include:  Lectures  and  Conversations  on  Aesthetics,  Psychology  and  Reli- 
gious  Behef,  ed.  by  Cyril  Barrett  (Oxford:  Basil  Blackwell,  1966)  and  Culture  and  Value, 
ed.  by  C.  H.  von  Wright  in  collaboration  with  Heikki  Nyman  and  trans.  by  Peter  Winch 
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The  two  major  segments,  in  turn,  are  given  over  to  a  treatment 
of  how  the  learner  gains  the  ability  to  use  the  concepts  of  the  faith 
and  how  he  begins  to  assimilate  the  beliefs  of  Christianity.  It  is 
explicitly  acknowledged  that  these  concerns  are  inextricably 
bound  together.  Nonetheless,  there  are  important  distinctions  be¬ 
tween  them  and,  thus,  pertinent  things  that  deserve  noting  about 
the  one  that  are  inappropriate  to  the  other.  The  concepts,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  are  likened  to  capacities  which  one  acquires  and  therewith 
exercises  in  verbal  and  non-verbal  ways.  Special  consideration  is 
given  to  the  learning  of  the  concept  of  God.  The  fundamental 
beliefs  of  the  church,  by  comparison,  are  truths  that  Christians 
live  by.  In  this  context,  it  is  pointed  out  from  various  angles  that 
the  Christian  teaching  takes  the  form  of  a  kind  of  enculturation 
rather  than  indoctrination  with  all  its  pejorative  overtones.  It  will 
be  argued  withal  that  the  learning  which  transpires  within  the 
church  is  preparatory  for  the  actual  embracing  of  the  Christian 
faith  by  the  learners  and  the  gradual  reduplicating  of  it  in  their 
own  lives.  By  so  doing,  the  initiates  are  to  become  marked  by  all 
the  changes  in  their  affections  and  actions  that  are  already  inte¬ 
grally  tied  up  with  and  required  by  the  concepts  and  beliefs  of 
Christianity.  Indeed,  only  when  the  affections  and  behavior  are 
appropriately  transformed  do  the  words  of  faith  fit  the  mouth  of 
the  believer. 


1.  The  Words  of  Faith 

In  order  to  achieve  clarity  about  the  meaning  of  a  word,  Wittgen¬ 
stein  often  admonishes  his  reader  to  look  at  the  actual  uses  to 
which  it  is  put.  An  investigation  of  the  established  uses  will  lay 
everything  open  to  view  —  including  the  meaning.2  By  offering 


(Oxford:  Basil  Blackwell,  1980).  Beferences  to  the  former  will  be  abbreviated  as  L.C., 
followed  by  page  number;  the  latter  is  abbreviated  as  C.V.,  followed  by  page  number. 

References  to  other  writings  of  Wittgenstein  will  be  made  (also  in  abbreviated  form)  in 
footnotes.  These  include:  Philosophical  Investigations,  trans.  by  G.E.M.  Anscombe  (New 
York:  Macmillan,  1953);  Zettel,  ed.  by  G.E.M.  Anscombe  andG.  H.  von  Wright  and  trans. 
by  G  E.M.  Anscombe  (Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles:  University  of  California  Press,  19t>7); 
and  On  Certainty,  ed.  by  G.E.M.  Anscombe  and  G.  H.  von  Wright  and  trans.  by  Denis  Paul 
and  G.E.M.  Anscombe  (New  York  and  Evanston:  Harper  and  Row,  1969).  These  works 
are  abbreviated,  respectively,  as  follows:  P.I.,  Z.,  and  O.C.  Except  where  noted,  the 
numbers  following  these  abbreviations  will  designate  the  relevant  sections  into  which  the 
works  are  divided. 

2  On  the  connection  between  meaning  and  use,  cf.  especially  P.I.,  43, 116, 340, 432,  p. 
212,  p.  220. 
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such  a  reminder,  Wittgenstein  is  fighting  a  very  common,  but  not 
stupid,  prejudice  of  regarding  the  meaning  as  an  object  for  which 
a  word  stands  (like  a  name  or  label)  or  as  an  accompanying  men¬ 
tal  process.  An  alternative  approach  sometimes  taken  by  Wittgen¬ 
stein  in  order  to  get  an  unclouded  view  of  its  meaning  is  to  ask 
how  a  particular  word  is  learned  or  taught.  There  is  a  close  link 
between  the  proceedings  that  therein  transpire  and  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  what  a  word  means.3  Whether  dealing  with  number  or 
color  words,  the  sensation  of  pain,  or  the  concept  of  good  in 
ethics,  Wittgenstein  is  repeatedly  preoccupied  with  how  people, 
typically  the  young,  come  to  master  the  use  of  this  or  that  word. 
As  a  result,  it  has  been  said  that  in  his  philosophical  work,  Wit¬ 
tgenstein  makes  a  “pedagogical  turn.”4  Even  the  learning  of  reli¬ 
gious  concepts  such  as  ‘God’  does  not  escape  his  occasional  inves¬ 
tigation.  (e.g.,  L.C.,  p.  59  and  C.V.,  p.  82)  His  remarks  in  this 
regard,  though  brief,  are  sufficiently  provocative  and  fetching  to 
warrant  extension.  It  is  with  this  interest  that  focus  is  fixed  on  the 
multitude  of  ways  in  which  the  words  germane  to  the  religious  life 
come  to  be  acquired  by  one  who  is  a  potential  candidate  for  the 
■  Christian  faith. 

It  is  worth  being  reminded  at  the  outset  that  children  (or  any 
other  aspirant  to  the  faith)  are  taught  to  use  Christian  concepts  by 
those  who  already  share  the  words  of  faith  —  parsons  and  priests, 
teachers  and  elders,  mothers  and  fathers,  to  name  a  few.  That  is, 
the  concepts  are  learned  within  the  Christian  community  where 


On  this  topic  cf  especially  P.I.,  5, 77,  p.  226;  also  Z.,  387, 412.  Cf.  also  an  early  remark 
byiA  Itt|e£Stein  concermng the  importance  of  considering  how  a  word  is  learned  or  taught 
“  , ,  j  „  n*  “d  AC- Jackson’  “Wi«genstein  as  a  Teacher,”  in  Ludwig  Wittgenstein: 

the  Man  and  His  Philosophy,  ed.  by  K.  T.  Fann  (New  York:  Dell  Publishing  Co.  1967)  p 


The  phrase  is  taken  from  C.J.B.  Macmillan,  “Wittgenstein  and  the  Problems  of  Teach¬ 
ing  and  Learning,  Proceedings  of  the  Sixth  International  Wittgenstein  Symposium,  Vol- 
ume  8:  Language  and  Ontology  (Hingham,  Mass.:  D.  Reidel  Publishing  Co.,  1982),  p.  483 
and  the  same  authors  On  Certainty  and  Indoctrination,”  Synthese,  56  (1983),  363. 

t  is  highly  probable  that  the  prominence  given  to  how  children  are  taught  and  learn 
anguage  and  its  practices  stems,  in  no  small  part,  from  Wittgenstein’s  years  as  a  school 
teacher  in  remote  Austrian  villages  between  1920-26.  That  period  would  certainly  have 
provided  him  with  a  wealth  of  first-hand  observations  from  which  to  draw  in  reminding 
is  readers  of  the  ordinary  proceedings  involved  as  a  child  masters  one  or  another  concepf 

Austrian,  or  Clockel,  School  Reform  Movement  -  in  which,  he  claims  Wittgenstein  took 

AeP  iVCf%artirwireC  I  in*6  develoPment  of  the  views  represented  in 

the  P  L  Cf.  Bartley,  Wittgenstein  (London:  Quartet  Books,  1974),  pp.  103-04  This  assess- 

“£#T  ff y  q««io»ed  by  Eugene  C.  Hargrove  in  hiSWittgenstei„  B1X 
andthe  Clockel  School  Reform,  Journal  of  the  History  of  Philosophy,  18  (October,  1980)  \ 
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they  have  instituted  ruled  uses.  To  note  that  the  uses  of  concepts 
like  ‘God,’  ‘creation,’  ‘grace,’  ‘sin,’  etc.  are  rule-governed  is  simply 
to  say  that  those  uses  are  public  rather  than  private  or  esoteric, 
regulated  rather  than  random  or  contrived.  Indeed,  what  counts 
as  the  correct  use  of  a  particular  word  is  already  embedded  in  the 
language  of  believers  and  determined  by  longstanding  consensus. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  therefore,  the  learner  of  things  religious 
must  be  trained  to  employ  the  words  in  accord  with  established 
practice  as  clearly  exemplified  in  the  pages  of  Scripture  and  other 
paradigmatic  instances  of  the  language  of  faith.  The  pupils  are  not 
merely  brought  thereby  to  speak  as  others  around  them  speak 
who  are  believers;  they  are  taught  to  use  the  concepts  in  ruled 
ways.  In  keeping  with  this  fact,  there  is  a  massive  array  of  ways  in 
which  the  religious  teacher  will  question,  chide,  prompt,  guide 
and  encourage  the  learners  in  the  correct  wielding  of  this  or  that 
concept.  With  all  such  teaching  efforts,  there  just  is  a  proper  com¬ 
pulsion  imposed  upon  the  pupils  in  the  learning  of  the  religious  (or 
any  other)  concepts  which  is  akin  to  the  necessity  found  in  logic. 
For  this  reason,  the  rules  arbitrating  the  appropriate  exercise  of 
Christian  words  may  be  referred  to  as  comprising  a  logic  or 
grammar  of  faith.5 

Though  the  uses  to  which  one  can  put  the  concepts  are  regu¬ 
lated  via  rules,  the  proceedings  that  take  place  in  the  teaching  and 
learning  are  as  variegated  as  the  kinds  of  concepts  within  the 
Christian  faith.6 * 8  Most  of  the  instruction,  however,  involves  utiliz¬ 
ing  a  discernible  range  of  teaching  devices,  some  more  funda¬ 
mental  than  others.  None  of  them  is  technical.  All  of  them,  in  fact, 
turn  out  to  be  readily  accessible  in  the  home  as  well  as  the  church. 
Thus,  the  young  students  are  directed  to  biblical  stories,  the 
words  and  deeds  of  Jesus,  commands  and  beliefs,  parables  and 
allegories,  proverbs  and  psalms.  In  addition,  they  are  asked  to 


5  Thus  Paul  Holmer’s  penetrating  work  entitled  The  Grammar  of  F aith  (San  Francisco: 
Harper  and  Row,  1978)  in  which  the  author  wrestles  with  some  very  taxing  religious  and 
philosophical  issues.  Cf.  especially  his  essay  entitled  “What  Theology  Is  and  Does  — 

Again,”  pp.  17-36.  .  .  ,  , 

At  the  same  time,  the  reader  is  referred  to  various  passages  in  Wittgenstein  s  works 

which  treat  the  notion  of  rules,  grammar  and  other  related  topics.  For  example,  cl.  P.I.  31, 
54, 198,  202,  206, 224, 225, 371, 373, 496, 497;  also  Z„  55, 318, 320.  In  P.I.,  373,  Wittgenstein 
likens  theology  to  grammar. 

8  In  assembling  the  remarks  in  this  paragraph  and  the  next,  I  have  been  helped  consid¬ 
erably  by  the  work  of  Paul  Holmer,  especially  his  “Religion  From  an  Existential  Stand¬ 
point  ”  in  Religion  in  Philosophical  and  Cultural  Perspective ,  ed.  by  J- Clayton  Feaver  and 
William  Horosz  (Princeton,  N.J.:  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.,  1967),  pp.  147-73. 
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memorize  Scripture  verses,  repeat  the  creeds,  sing  songs  and  say 
prayers.  Then,  too,  there  is  the  even  more  informal  and  impro¬ 
vised  use  of  other  aids  of  instruction  such  as  pictures,  illustrations 
(real  or  imagined),  probing  questions,  lively  anecdotes,  serious 
admonitions,  etc.  In  the  course  of  these  manifold  procedures  of 
teaching  and  over  time,  the  pupils  will  begin  to  discern  the  ways 
in  which  such  concepts  as  ‘God,’  ‘sin,’  ‘final  judgment’  and  ‘salva¬ 
tion’  are  put  to  work.  By  means  of  the  Bible  and  associated  mate¬ 
rials,  the  teacher  sees  to  it  that  the  words  of  faith  are  placed  in  such 
sequences  and  appropriate  contexts  that  the  ruled  uses  become 
apparent.  There  will,  indeed,  be  occasions  on  which  the  teacher 
will  make  more  direct  appeal  to  the  rules  of  use.  In  correcting  a 
misguided  use  of  a  word,  the  teacher  might  interject:  “You  cannot 
say.  .  .”  or  “There  is  no  such  thing  as.  .  .  here.”  However,  the 
instruction  only  infrequently  takes  such  a  turn,  for  the  pupils  are 
not  so  much  learning  to  rehearse  the  rules  as  acquiring  the  ability 
to  speak. 

Sunday  school,  catechism  class  and  the  home  as  well  provide 
the  stages  for  straightforward  instruction  in  the  faith  and  its  in- 
■  gredient  language.  Herein  the  teacher’s  efforts  constitute  the 
primary  focus.  What  must  be  remembered,  however,  is  that  the 
learners  are  elsewhere  exposed  to  the  concepts  as  they  are  exer¬ 
cised  in  a  wide  spectrum  of  circumstances  and  for  any  number  of 
purposes  where  no  intentional  act  of  teaching  is  undertaken.  The 
fact  is  that  it  is  typically  by  means  of  such  exposure  —  rather  than 
instruction  as  such  —  that  religious  language  (or  any  other)  is  ac¬ 
quired.  Within  the  church,  the  setting  of  worship  in  its  numerous 
forms  is  of  special  interest.  For  herein  the  role  of  the  words  of 
faith  is  quite  pronounced.  Further,  and  related,  the  surroundings 
of  worship  (like  the  pages  of  Scripture)  bring  into  rather  bold 
relief  the  component  of  pathos  —  awe,  reverence,  gratitude,  etc. 

that  is  so  closely  tied  to  the  language.  Too,  although  the  aspi¬ 
rants  remain,  as  it  were,  one  step  removed  from  the  faith,  they  do 
become  participants  in  the  activities  of  worship.  In  the  singing  of 
hymns,  in  prayers  of  praise  and  penitence,  in  creedal  affirmations 
of  faith,  in  sermonic  reflections  and  biblical  readings  —  in  these 
and  other  activities7  the  concepts  are  employed  by  those  gath- 


thes7aid  Z7oThgeUrSTmeS”  ^  fr  ""I by  Witt*enstein  to  refer  to  such  activities  as 
and  many  others  quite  removed  from  religion  -  e.g.,  telling  jokes,  giving  orders  and 
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ered.  The  ruled  uses  of  the  relevant  words  can  be  gleaned  by  the 
learners  by  means  of  the  observing,  the  following  along,  and  the 
involvement  in  the  practices  which  provide  the  original  home  for 
the  words.  Through  the  repeated  association  of  certain  themes 
— God  and  grace,  sin  and  guilt  —  coupled  with  the  human  respon¬ 
siveness  in  worship,  the  language  of  faith  takes  on  life  and 
meaning. 

Even  in  isolation  from  worship  and  the  deliberate  instruc¬ 
tional  efforts  of  the  faithful,  a  wealth  of  learning  transpires  quite 
inadvertently.  That  is,  the  language  of  religion  (like  other  lan¬ 
guage)  is  mainly  learned  by  long  exposure  to  the  spontaneous  and 
unrehearsed  fashion  in  which  adult  believers  —  often,  though  not 
only,  one’s  parents  —  speak  to  one  another  and  with  those  outside 
the  faith.  In  such  cases,  the  learners’  attention  will  be  fixed  on  the 
ways  in  which  certain  words  are  employed,  how  various  remarks 
bear  on  one  another  and  how  the  believers  fit  their  behavior  (lin¬ 
guistic  and  non-linguistic)  into  this  or  that  set  of  surroundings.* * * * 8  In 
short,  the  learners  will  give  heed  to  the  words  used,  surely,  but 
also  to  the  tissue  of  linguistic  exchange,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  action 
and  reaction.  The  learners  will  be  impressed  to  see  how  the  con¬ 
cepts  of  the  faith  are  caught  up  and  put  to  work  by  others  in  very 
compelling  ways  and  over  a  gamut  of  circumstances  —  in  mourn¬ 
ing  with  those  who  mourn,  in  loving  ones  neighbor,  in  bearing 
testimony  to  the  Gospel,  in  extending  a  Christian  greeting,  in  for¬ 
giving  one  another,  in  hoping,  giving,  feeding,  correcting,  etc. 
Within  these  and  a  host  of  other  activities,  the  words  get  ordered 
such  that  the  attentive  aspirants  can  hardly  fail  to  notice.  Such 
instances  begin  to  show,  besides,  how  the  concepts  are  tightly 
woven  into  the  fabric  of  the  Christian  form  of  life  and  exercised  in 
non-verbal  as  well  as  verbal  ways.  Equally  evident  is  the  fact  that 
the  concepts  are  most  powerfully  wielded  in  the  stream  of  life 
itself.  Disengaged  from  those  ordinary  contexts  in  life  (and  wor¬ 
ship  too)  the  words  of  faith  hang  in  the  air.  The  occasions  for  their 
application  are  lacking. 


obeying  them,  reporting  an  event,  forming  and  testing  a  hypothesis,  cursing,  greeting,  etc. 

Thi J term  was  coined  by  Wittgenstein  with  a  specific  purpose  in  view,  viz.  to  bring  into 

prominence  the  fact  that  speaking  is  interwoven  into  the  activities  of  life.  On  this  topic,  cf. 

for  instance,  P.I.,  7,  23,  31, 116,  563,  564,  p.  200. 

8  Some  of  these  thoughts  have  been  prompted  by  Rush  Rhees  important  article  Witt¬ 
gensteins  Builders,”  Proceedings  of  the  Aristotelian  Society,  60  (1959-60),  esp.  pp.  180, 
184. 
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In  light  of  the  foregoing,  it  comes  as  no  surprise  that  the  learn¬ 
ing  of  the  language  of  faith  is  gradual  and  piecemeal  —  as  it  is  with 
the  rest  of  our  concepts.  There  is  no  short  route  to  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  that  language,  no  immediate  and  intuitive  grasp.  The  learn¬ 
ing,  like  the  teaching,  takes  place  over  a  protracted  stretch  of 
time.  The  students  are  thereby  steeped  in  the  words  of  faith.  They 
are,  as  it  were,  enculturated  to  and  by  them  in  a  second  hand,  or 
third  person,  fashion.9  That  is,  the  language  is  a  language  that  be¬ 
longs  in  the  mouths  of  others  but  is  imparted,  bit  by  bit,  to  the 
aspirants.  As  the  learners  listen  to  others  as  they  speak,  participate 
in  sabbath  worship,  are  imbibed  with  biblical  story  and  verse, 
answer  difficult  questions  about  beliefs  in  catechism  class,  come 
to  pray  at  appropriate  times,  etc.  —  as  these  instances  accumulate, 
there  begin  to  emerge  some  abilities,  predominantly  verbal  in 
character.  As  the  pupils  exhibit  their  ability  in  speech  not  once  and 
by  chance  but  regularly,  then  they  may  be  said  —  in  that  respect 
—  to  possess  the  concepts.  Part  of  having  or  understanding  the 
concepts  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  they  know  the  revelant  circum¬ 
stances,  the  time  and  the  place  and  the  way  to  speak.  All  of  this  is 
simply  to  provide  notice  that  the  acquisition  of  the  concepts  con¬ 
sists  in  developing  particular  capacities  or  skills.10  Concepts  are 
capacities  belonging  first  to  others  and,  with  training,  to  the  pro¬ 
spective  candidate.  The  pupils  manifest  their  powers  with  the  lan¬ 
guage  not  by  thinking  a  correlative  object  (called  the  meaning)  or 
by  way  of  a  peculiar  mental  process,  but  by  flexing  the  words  in 
ruled  ways  —  in  praying,  singing,  praising  God,  stating  beliefs 
and  a  host  of  others. 

Nonetheless,  conceptual  powers  are  not  exhausted  by  putting 
the  words  on  one  s  lips  in  an  ordered  and  coherent  manner.  The 
competencies  which  the  concepts  authorize  are  more  far-reaching 
and  involve  the  reordering  and  redirecting  of  one  s  affections. 
The  capacities,  in  short,  are  not  only  linguistic  but  non-linguistic 
as  well.  If  the  concepts  enable  the  learners  to  speak,  they  must  also 
be  capacitated  by  them  to  fear  and  love  God,  hate  that  which  is 
evil,  be  joyous  in  tribulation,  take  little  thought  about  tomorrow, 
and  be  hopeful,  forgiving,  kind  and  humble.  This  is  part  of  their 
meaning  and  the  concepts  are  not  fully  understood  unless  those 


H°lme,r>  “Religion  From  an  Existential  Standpoint,”  pp.  149-50, 168-69. 

cf  especially  the'essay1  “TheT*'  careRl‘ treatmen‘  in  several  of  Paul  Holmer’s  works.  But 
ct.  especially  the  essay,  Theology  and  Concepts,”  The  Grammar  of  Faith,  pp.  136-158. 
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affective  and  behavioral  alterations  eventually  issue.  Understand¬ 
ing  the  words  of  religion  is  not  just  a  matter  of  words  alone.11 
Indeed,  the  demands  imposed  upon  the  learners  by  the  language 
of  faith  are  so  arduous  and  deep  that  it  is  no  wonder  at  all  that  the 
language  must  become  genuinely  their  own  —  in  the  first-person 
mode  of  expression  rather  than  the  third-person  —  if  one  is  to  be 
changed  in  the  requisite  ways.  If,  instead,  the  words  of  faith  be¬ 
long  to  the  pupils  only  by  way  of  enculturation  —  by  virtue  of 
others  and  through  exposure  —  this  is  not  enough.  The  learners,  in 
a  more  deliberate  and  self-conscious  mode,  must  embrace  the 
faith  and  reduplicate  it  in  their  own  lives.  The  pupils  must,  so  to 
speak,  fit  their  lives  to  the  language  and  allow  the  governing  con¬ 
cepts  to  alter  their  wishes,  aims,  desires,  emotions,  and  loves. 
When  that  transformation  occurs,  then  even  the  linguistic  uses  of 
the  concepts  become  an  actual  performance  of  their  own  faith, 
not  just  a  demonstration  of  important  verbal  skills.  The  language 
is  both  the  expression  of  such  a  change  as  well  as  the  cause  of  it. 

Central  and  deep  as  it  is  in  the  faith,  the  concept  ‘God’  pro¬ 
vides  a  fitting  example  of  some  of  the  themes  already  addressed. 
In  religious  instruction,  that  concept  is  among  the  earliest 
learned.12  Moreover,  the  term  is  taught  and  learned  in  ordinary 
ways  and  in  settings  that  include  the  home,  church  classrooms  and 
sanctuaries  of  worship.  Children  begin  to  acquire  the  concept 
largely  through  stories  —  e.g.,  the  stories  of  creation,  Adam  and 
Eve,  perhaps  Noah  and  the  flood.  Other  biblical  narratives  also 
fill  out  the  concept  —  Moses  and  the  law,  stories  of  God  s  judg¬ 
ment  upon  his  people,  Israel,  and,  ultimately,  the  news  that  Jesus 
is  God’s  Son.  In  time,  the  learner  begins  to  be  able  to  use  certain 
expressions  such  as  “Creator,”  “Judge,”  ‘  God  s  will,  disobe¬ 
dience  to  God,”  “the  love  of  God,”  and  many  more.  In  short,  the 
pupils  come  to  learn  many  of  the  ruled  ways  of  using  the  word 
“God;”  they  discern  what  can  and  cannot  be  said  of  God.  Natu- 


11  In  Z.,  144,  Wittgenstein  says:  “How  words  are  understood  is  not  told  by  words 

alone.”  Then,  in’ parenthesis,  he  adds  the  word  “Theology”. 

12  Interestingly  enough,  Wittgenstein  asks:  “How  are  we  taught  the  word  God  (its  use, 
that  is)?  I  cannot  give  a  full  grammatical  description  of  it.  But  I  can,  as  it  were,  make  some 
contributions  to  such  a  description;  I  can  say  a  good  deal  about  it  and  perhaps  in  time 

Theology  and  the  Reality  of  God,”  in  his  book  Faith  and  Philosophical  Enquiry  (,  e 
York:  Schocken  Books,  1971)  pp.  5-6. 
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rally,  along  the  way,  there  will  be  training  and  correction  if  the 
students  go  wrong.  F or  instance,  they  will  need  to  be  helped  to  see 
that,  despite  some  superficial  similarities,  the  term  “God”  is  not 
used  in  the  same  way  as  is  a  proper  name.  It  has  a  very  different 
role  from  that  given  to  the  names  of  biblical  figures  (like  Moses) 
or  one’s  own  kindred  and  acquaintances.  (Cf.  L.C.,  p.  59)  The 
child,  after  all,  does  not  learn  the  meaning  of  ‘God’  by  having 
someone  point  and  say:  “That’s  God.”  The  term  “God,”  that  is,  is 
not  a  name  in  any  ordinary  sense,  but  a  concept.  (Cf.  C.V.,  p.  50) 
Some  pictorial  ways  of  speaking  of  God  can  be  misleading  in  this 
connection  —  e.g.,  that  he  walks  through  the  Garden,  sees,  hears, 
etc.  The  pupil  must  learn  the  techniques  for  using  such  expres¬ 
sions.  For  example,  there  will  be  no  talk  of  ankles,  eyebrows  or 
earlobes;  nor  of  a  body  or  even  a  person  with  a  name!  God  is  a 
spirit  and  invisible  rather  than  a  person.  In  sometimes  fledgling 
ways,  hereby,  the  students  are  learning  the  grammar  of  the  con¬ 
cept  ‘God’  —  how  to  use  it  in  ways  that  make  sense.  They  find 
that,  at  the  behest  of  teachers  and  parents,  Scripture  and  sermon, 
they  must  forfeit  some  ways  of  speaking  in  favor  of  other  ways. 

■  It  should  already  be  apparent  that  the  language  linked  to  ‘God’ 
is  not  a  technical  jargon,  requiring  specialized  tools  for  teaching. 
There  is  an  ordinary  range  of  words  —  “creator,”  “father,”  “just,” 
power,  and  many  others.  But  these  are  used  in  very  particular 
ways  when  referring  to  God.  In  the  religious  context,  talk  of 
God  s  law  or  his  ‘eternal  love’  and  speaking  of  him  as  ‘Final 
Judge  or  Savior  of  the  world  — these  remain  at  a  logical  distance 
from, the  primary,  i.e.  ordinary,  uses  of  the  ingredient  terms  — 
law,  love,  judge,  and  savior.”13  The  ramifications  these 
words  receive  in  reference  to  ‘God’  constitute  a  part  of  the  gram¬ 
mar  of  that  concept.  By  way  of  good  teachers,  the  Bible,  hymns, 
liturgy  and  the  rest,  the  student  is  exposed  to  the  guarded  ways  of 
exercising  these  vivid  and  graphic  means  of  speaking  about  God. 
Metaphor,  parable,  stories,  allegories  —  these  are  the  necessary 
and  enriching  means  of  instruction.  With  a  little  imagination  on 
the  part  of  the  pupil,  the  extended,  or  secondary,  uses  of  the  rele¬ 
vant  descriptive  phrases  regarding  God  can  thus  be  learned.  But 


(1966-67)  20?w  Thi,  SCOn,  ^  ProceedinV  of  the  Aristotelian  Society,  67 

gCther  3ftheme * P  I  ’  esP-  P-  226  Ae disdnc- 
made  about  ethics  and  relieion.S °f  ST?”1*  with  remarks  that  Wittgenstein 
ary,  1965),  3-12.  8  Lecture  on  Ethics,  Philosophical  Review,! A  (Janu- 
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the  distance,  the  differences,  which  separate  the  secondary  sense 
from  the  customary  employment  can  only  be  given  the  right  ef¬ 
fect  for  those  who  are  already  familiar  with  those  ordinary  uses. 
“Could  you  explain  the  concept  of  .  .  .  God’s  goodness,”  Witt¬ 
genstein  asks,  “without  using  the  concept  of  goodness?”  He  re¬ 
plies:  “If  you  want  to  get  the  right  effect  with  your  words,  cer¬ 
tainly  not.”  (C.  V.,  p.  80)  The  point  being  made  is  a  logical  one,  not 
a  psychological  one.14  The  learners  will  be  unable  to  see  the  force 
of  the  extended  ways  various  terms  apply  to  God  if  they  are  bereft 
of  those  daily  modes  of  language  to  which  the  religious  uses  stand 
in  a  somewhat  dissonant  relation. 

Christian  worship  is  one  pivotal  setting  in  which  the  God- 
concept  is  exercised  in  ways  that  provide  it  with  appropriate  dis¬ 
tinctiveness  and  depth.  For,  among  other  things,  worship  calls 
into  the  foreground  the  affective  elements  so  closely  bound  to  the 
linguistic  uses  of  the  concept  ‘God.  In  hymns  and  the  Bible,  in 
sacrament  and  sermon,  in  liturgy  and  prayer,  it  becomes  evident 
to  an  aspirant  that  the  logic  of  ‘God  is  such  that  before  him  one 
acknowledges  guilt  and  gratitude;  one  lays  before  him  his  loves 
and  his  life;  one  worships  him  in  fear  and  in  faith.  These  connec¬ 
tions  are  not  fortuitous.  Though  the  young  learner  may  be  only 
partially  prepared  for  such  deep  pathos,  it  constitutes  part  of  the 
formation  of  the  concept  ‘God.’  That  is,  without  such  things  as 
fear,  contrition,  and  increasing  love  for  God,  the  concept  has  not 
been  fully  understood.  The  concept  and  the  affections  emerge 
together.  The  pupil,  in  short,  does  not  know  the  true  God  or  know 
God  truly  by  a  simple  use  of  the  word  God.  God  is  genuinel) 
known  only  when  God’s  identity  is  established  in  a  manner  that 

includes  one’s  passions.15 

A  closely  related  but  rather  different  point  should  be  empha- 


m  Again  Cora  Diamond  makes  the  point  in  speaking  of  the  distincton  W  lttgenstein 
once  made  between  a  relative  (primary)  and  absolute  (secondary)  use  of  the  ethical  notion 

of ‘ought.’ She  says:  “That  this  relation  holds  is  not  an  empirical  claim.  .  .  -  Thus  it  would 

be  confused  to  object  to  the  view  I  have  been  expounding  that  the  question  which  use  o 
‘ought’  a  child  learns  first,  the  absolute  or  the  relative,  is  to  be  settled l  empirically.  No  use  o 
"ought’  is  the  absolute  use  if  it  is  the  only  use  a  person  grasps .  (  Secondary  Sense  pp. 
201-02)  The  issue  addressed  here  has  a  peripheral  relation  to  the  question  raise  > 
ohen  Toulmin  concerning  whether  there  are  logical  strata  m  our  language  which  would 
display  themselves  in  the  actual  acquisition  of  concepts.  Cf.  esp.  his  Concepts  and  e 
Explanation  of  Human  Behavior,”  in  Human  Action:  Conceptual  and  Empirical  Issues,  ed. 
by  T.  Mischel  (New  York:  Academic  Press,  1969),  pp.  79tt.  .  . 

'  *  Cf.  especially  Paul  Holmer,  Making  Christian  Sense ,  Spirituality  and  the  Christian 
Life  Series,  ed.  by  Richard  H.  Bell  (Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  1984),  pp.  o4-o6. 
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sized  in  this  connection  —  viz.  that  worship  is  not  cut  off  from 
occasions  of  deep  passional  significance  in  daily  life  such  as  guilt 
and  sin,  birth  and  death,  joy  and  suffering.  In  these  and  many 
other  natural  daily  matrices  (and  not  just  in  worship)  the  word 
“God”  is  also  employed  in  vigorous  ways.  It  is  the  gravity  and 
poignancy  of  the  surroundings  that  make  such  an  appeal  to  God 
fitting.  But  the  point  is  that  these  events  of  life  get  caught  up  in 
communal  worship  as  well  —  in  prayer,  praise,  and  confession, 
for  instance.  The  religious  practices,  along  with  the  ingredient 
concepts,  would  not  be  what  they  are  without  the  inextricable  link 
with  the  wrenching  circumstances  of  life.16  Although  younger 
learners  may  have  little  or  no  exposure  to  such  circumstances,  the 
force  of  the  concept  ‘God’  depends  in  part  on  what  is  outside  of 
religion,  in  life  itself  as  it  were.  (Cf.  C.V.,  p.  86) 

2.  Unshakeable  Beliefs 

The  rules  governing  religious  concepts  —  ‘God,’  ‘Holy  Spirit,’ 
‘sin,’  ‘love,’  ‘last  judgment,’  etc.  —  have  binding  power  within  the 
Christian  community.  That  is,  if  the  learners  are  capacitated  to  use 
them  in  linguistic  and  non-linguistic  ways,  they  must  exercise 
them  like  this  and  the  manner  is  given  in  and  with  the  teaching. 
Closely  interlaced  with  them,  however,  are  a  number  of  explicit 
teachings,  or  doctrines,  of  the  church.  That  God  created  the  heav¬ 
ens  and  the  earth,  that  humankind  is  fallen,  that  Christ  died  to  save 
the  ungodly,  that  he  was  resurrected  from  the  dead,  that  God  will 
be  the  Final  Judge  of  all  humanity  —  these  and  other  graphic 
beliefs  are  taught  as  fundamental  convictions  that  stand  at  the 
bedrock  of  the  Christian  faith.  There  is  an  intimate  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  foundational  beliefs  and  the  grammatical  rules  because 
the  former,  like  the  latter,  authoritatively  determine  what  can  and 
cannot  be  said  within  the  context  of  the  faith.  In  that  respect  at 
least,  those  tenets  of  Christianity  also  comprise  a  part  of  the 
grammar  of  faith.  They  stand  at  a  comparably  deep  logical  level 
with  the  rules  governing  the  concepts.17  The  fact  that  these  two 


l  PQftQ7S’  ;He!ig(r  Beliefs  and  language-games,”  in  Faith  and  Philosophical 
Enquiry,  pp.  96-97,  also  his  \\  ittgenstein  s  Full  Stop,”  in  Perspectives  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Wittgenstein,  ed.  by  Irving  Block  (Oxford:  Basil  Blackwell,  1981),  pp.  186-87.  ^  V  7 

17  Although  these  remarks  can  probably  stand  on  their  own,  the  reader’s  attention  is 

1964),  esp.  595-96  and  606,  note  1,  where  this  issue  is  addressed.  The  text  of  O  C  also 
figures  heavily,  albeit  indirectly,  in  the  pages  which  follow  in  the  present  essay.  '  ' 
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components  are  inseparable  also  becomes  conspicuous  in  the 
teaching  and  learning  of  how  to  become  a  Christian.  They  emerge 
together  in  the  training  just  as  they  are  found  together  in  the  litera¬ 
ture  and  worship  of  the  Christian  fellowship.  More  precisely,  in 
learning  the  requisite  concepts,  one  of  the  capacities  which  the 
learner  acquires  is  doctrinal  ability  —  i.e.  the  ability  to  state  and 
tie  together  certain  beliefs.  On  the  other  hand,  in  learning  the  cen¬ 
tral  beliefs,  the  student  is  given  ready  access  to  some  pivotal  uses 
of  the  concepts.  In  treating  the  instruction  and  learning  associated 
with  the  fundamentals  of  faith,  attention  is  given,  in  turn,  to  the 
content,  method  and  aim  of  the  teaching. 

Because  they  are  so  tightly  knit  together,  it  is  a  bit  artificial  to 
isolate  the  fundamental  beliefs  from  the  concepts  as  though  now 
the  former  alone  comprise  the  content  of  the  teaching.  Moreover, 
the  beliefs,  like  the  words  of  faith,  are  taught  and  learned  from 
within  much  broader  surroundings  that  include  multiple  religious 
practices  (prayers,  hymns,  etc.),  affections  and,  indeed,  the  way 
or  form  of  life  of  those  who  have  made  the  faith  their  own.  Thus, 
as  noted  earlier  and  amplified  subsequently,  “enculturation  is  the 
more  accurately  descriptive  term  to  use  —  rather  than,  say,  in¬ 
doctrination”  —  in  reference  to  these  proceedings.18  Yet  there  are 
the  teachings,  the  basic  truths,  of  faith  which  form  an  essential 
part  of  the  pedagogical  content.  In  informal  and  gentle  ways,  they 
are  presented  as  matters  of  certainty.  Meanwhile,  the  pupils  im¬ 
bibe  the  teachings  (like  the  concepts  and  other  practices)  in  a 
second-hand  manner  and  primarily  on  the  authority  of  the  adults 
who  teach  them.  Obviously,  not  all  of  the  church’s  teachings  stand 
at  the  logically  fundamental  level.  For  the  most  part,  they  are  the 
sorts  of  beliefs  that  are  gathered  up  and  conveniently  summarized 
in  Christian  creedal  affirmations.  A  belief  which  does  merit  this 
status,  however,  would  not  rightly  be  described  as  an  opinion;  still 
less  would  one  speak  of  an  hypothesis  or  theory.  All  of  these  sound 
queer.  F or  this  reason,  words  like  “doctrine”  or  even  dogma  are 
used.  (L.C.,  p.  57)  Not  only  do  the  fundamental  beliefs  give  ex¬ 
pression  to  the  positive  and  irreducible  substance  of  faith.  They 
would  further  serve  as  brakes,  intended  to  halt  the  young  pros¬ 
pect  —  like  those  who  already  heartily  embrace  the  faith  from 


Though  with  very  different  interests,  Richard  H.  Gatchel  argues  that  the  term  en¬ 
culturation”  is  to  be  preferred  over  “indoctrination”  in  his  “The  Evolution  of  the  Concept 
in  Concepts  of  Indoctrination,  ed.  by  I.  A.  Snook  (London:  Routledge  and  Kegan  au  , 
1972),  pp.  9-16. 
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being  blown  about  by  the  winds  of  numerous  alien  doctrines.  (Cf. 
C.V.,  p.  29) 

In  this  light,  it  is  appropriate  to  notice  that  when  the  central 
doctrines  of  Christianity  are  imparted  to  the  learner,  the  method 
is  such  that  no  appeal  is  made  by  the  teacher  to  empirical  reason¬ 
ing  or  evidence.  But  this  is  not  a  defect  in  the  teaching  procedures 
as  some  might  think  who  regard  the  methods  of  science  as  the 
final  tribunal  for  adjudicating  questions  of  truth.  Indeed,  the  be¬ 
liefs  that  God  is  maker  of  all  things,  that  he  judges  the  wickedness 
of  humanity,  that  Christ  is  God  incarnate,  that  his  life,  death  and 
resurrection  bring  redemption  from  sin,  that  the  church  is  the 
body  of  Christ  —  these  articles  of  faith  and  others  just  are  empiri¬ 
cally  groundless.  They  do  not  pretend  to  be  otherwise.  That  is  the 
character  of  religious  beliefs  as  contrasted  with  scient'ific  hypoth¬ 
eses.  Alternatively,  if  there  were  evidence  upon  which  the  tenets 
of  faith  were  grounded,  then  this  would  undermine  their  role  in 
the  religious  life.  (L.C.,  p.  56)  Believers  simply  do  not  treat  these 
convictions  as  matters  of  reasonability.  (L.C.,  p.  58)  Although  re¬ 
ligion  urges  this  teaching  or  that,  Wittgenstein  points  out, 

• 

.  .  .  it  cannot  justify  this  and  once  it  even  tries  to,  it  becomes  repellent; 
because  for  every  reason  it  offers  there  is  a  valid  counter-reason.  It  is 
more  convincing  to  say:  ‘Think  like  this!  however  strangely  it  may 
strikeyou.  Or:  Won  t  you  do  this? — how ever  repugnant  you  find  it.” 
(C.V.,  p.  29) 

That  is  to  say,  those  who  impart  such  a  belief  without  apology,  but 
with  care  and  tenderness,  are  more  correct  than  those  who  try  to 
offer  evidential  grounds.  (L.C.,  p.  63)  The  primary  point  then  is: 
this  non-evidential  method  of  instruction  is  not  taken  up  in  the 
temporary  absence  of  a  superior  one.  In  their  own  lives  and  as 
they  instruct  others,  believers  do  not  make  use  of  reason  here. 
(L.C.,  p.  59) 

Naturally,  there  will  be  generous  use  of  sacred  writ  and  church 
tradition  in  tutoring  young  learners  in  the  faith.  But  even  the  Bible 
still  less  tradition  is  not  so  much  used  as  grounds  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  the  pupil  is  to  accept  the  beliefs  since,  strictly 
speaking,  an  appeal  to  biblical  warrant  can  only  serve  as  a  viable 
reason  for  those  who  already  share  the  faith.  Or,  stated  directly 
—  and  this  is  the  important  element  —  the  rudimentary  beliefs  are 
as  foundational  as  any  grounds  that  might  be  given  in  support  of 

*  em  rellglon!  Therefore,  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say 
that  children,  in  an  innocent  and  unselfconscious  way,  believe 
what  is  taught  them  seriously  by  adults  within  the  church.  Once 
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more,  they  are  simply  being  acculturated  to  Christian  ways.  In  the 
instructional  setting,  then,  the  text  is  used  to  provide  rich  and  in¬ 
dispensable  access  to  those  central  convictions  which,  though 
groundless,  need  to  be  sketched  out  by  the  teacher  for  the  aspi¬ 
rants.  The  latter  are  steeped  in  the  stories  of  creation  and  fall, 
prophetic  diatribes,  Jesus’  teachings,  the  drama  of  the  Passion 
narrative  and  the  words  of  Peter  and  Paul.  When  these  are  joined 
with  the  teacher’s  own  inventive  devices  and  with  regular  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  activities  of  worship,  the  beliefs  (like  the  concepts) 
commence  to  loom  large  for  the  young  learners.  After  a  while, 
they  begin  to  see  that  the  miscellany  of  fundamental  teachings 
meshes  together  in  important  ways.  Light  begins  to  dawn  gradu¬ 
ally  over  the  landscape  of  the  doctrines  so  that  their  general  con¬ 
tours  and  relations  take  shape.  The  sweep  from  creation  to  final 
judgment,  the  fall  of  humanity  coupled  with  God’s  unchanging 
grace  in  Christ  —  these  connections  and  more  become  apparent 
to  the  pupils.  It  could  even  be  said  that  the  inculcated  beliefs 
combine  to  constitute  a  loose  system  —  one  which  bespeaks  a 
certain  picture  of  the  world,  the  self  and  God.  Within  that  frame¬ 
work  of  underived  foundational  tenets  shared  by  the  faithful, 
there  are  even  certain  distinctive  lines  of  reasoning  that  are 
granted  legitimacy  and  to  which  appeal  can  be  made  by  believers 
on  specifiable  occasions.19 

Interestingly  enough,  there  is  a  fairly  striking  parallel  here 
with  Wittgenstein’s  description  of  how  a  child  forms  a  picture  of 
the  world  who  is  brought  up  in  a  culture  in  which  education  and 
science  are  the  prevailing  influences.20  Of  special  significance  is 
the  observation  that,  while  prescribing  the  ordinary  course  of  rea- 


19  Such  reasons  would  include  appeal  to  biblical  authority  (whether  Moses,  Jesus’ 
teachings,  Paul’s  letters,  etc.),  conciliar  decisions,  religious  experience,  the  entailment  of 
certain  beliefs  already  placed  beyond  question.  These  types  of  reasons  do  have  force, 
though  only  within  the  community  of  those  who  already  share  the  faith.  One  kind  of 
occasion  on  which  appeal  to  such  reasons,  or  others,  would  be  appropriate  is  the  case  of 
resolving  a  dispute  between  believers  over  a  finer  point  of  doctrine.  In  such  a  dispute  there 
would  already  be  tacit  agreement  on  the  fundamental  elements  of  the  faith  and  therewith 
the  sorts  of  grounds/reasons  that  would  carry  weight  in  adjudicating  the  disagreement.  On 
this,  cf .  also  my  “On  Certainty  and  Religious  Belief,”  603-05  and  Norman  Malcolm,  “Is  It  a 
Religious  Belief  that  God  Exists?”  in  Faith  and  the  Philosophers,  ed.  bv  John  Hick  (Lon¬ 
don:  Macmillan,  1964),  p.  109. 

20  Norman  Malcolm  explores  this  analogy  in  some  detail.  Cf.  “The  Groundlessness  of 
Belief  ”  in  his  Thought  and  Knowledge  (Cornell  University  Press,  1977),  pp.  199-216.  Note 
also  my  “On  Certainty  and  Religious  Belief,”  593-608  for  an  extensive  treatment  of  the 

similarities.  ,  ,  ,  , 

The  themes  summarized  in  this  paragraph  of  the  essay  form  the  thrust  or  much  or 

Wittgenstein’s  book,  O.C.,  which  among  other  things  is  a  discussion  of  G.  E.  Moores 
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soning,  the  scientific  view  of  the  world  has  at  its  foundations  a 
veritable  nest  of  fundamental  propositions  that  are  themselves 
imparted  to  the  child  in  an  ungrounded  manner.  Not  even  expe¬ 
rience  —  the  mainstay  of  science  itself  —  can  accurately  be  said  to 
provide  grounds  on  the  basis  of  which  the  learner  inherits  them. 
Rather,  as  the  instruction  proceeds,  the  child  learns  to  believe  a 
wide,  but  not  disconnected,  array  of  things,  most  of  it  on  human 
authority  and  in  an  unquestioning  way.  Some  judgments,  though 
not  all,  are  so  deeply  embedded  in  the  rest  that  is  learned  that  they 
stay  fixed  in  place  as  a  foundation.  That  physical  objects  (e.g., 
trees,  books,  etc.)  are  real,  that  the  future  will  be  like  the  past,  that 
one  has  a  body,  two  hands,  a  brain,  that  others  are  not  automata, 
etc.  —  these  and  other  common  sense  truisms  which  interested 
Wittgenstein  are  gulped  down,  so  to  speak,  simply  as  a  matter  of 
course  in  the  learning.  No  grounds  are  ever  given;  no  ratiocination 
is  involved  in  the  instruction.21  Instead  of  requiring  grounds,  the 
elemental  judgments  of  common  sense  constitute  the  riverbed  of 
all  scientific  enquiry.  In  all  their  breadth,  they  determine  the  kinds 
of  reasons  and  evidence  that  are  to  be  acknowledged,  the  doubts 
that  may  be  sensibly  entertained,  etc.  The  groundless  proposi¬ 
tions  that  are  at  the  foundations,  moreover,  do  form  a  network  of 
beliefs  —  a  kind  of  mythology,  as  Wittgenstein  calls  it  —  which 
issues  in  a  particular  picture  of  the  world.  In  due  season,  then,  the 
individual  learns  to  judge  in  conformity  with  others  —  viz.,  scien¬ 
tifically. 

Despite  the  obvious  similarities,  there  are  differences  between 
the  proceedings  just  described  and  the  non-empirical  way  in 
which  the  religious  teachings  are  inculcated  via  enculturation.22 
The  differences  in  the  teaching  and  learning  further  point  to  a 
far-reaching  characteristic  of  religious  beliefs  themselves.  For  the 
moment,  it  can  be  noted  that  the  judgments  associated  with  the 


truisms  of  common  sense.  Some  of  the  seminal  passages  which  would  further  acquaint  the 

f!ce,rihrcen°f  thought  are  35  follows:  °C,  95, 96, 97, 103, 105, 

37®;  JS;  4H  5M, m,  TO. $6  '  ■  ■ m  m- m- 167- : 235 ■ : 

flinc^am^ntal  judgments  are  taught  without  rational  weighing  of 

wXen^teio  racmi  3n  ^  S°T  that  the  m°de  °f  teachin8  here  envisioned  in 

don  Cf  hi  "  On Ci°Se  t0  what  ,Tcent  commentators  consider  indoctrina- 
hon.  Ct.  his  On  Certainty  and  Indoctrination,”  esp.  365-71.  As  already  noted  the  term  to 

ti^  preferred  in  this  context  and  with  reference  to  religious  instruction  as  well  is  “encultura- 
gious  Beieief”608-l3CeS  CXtenSive  treatment  in  ^  Certainty  and  Reli- 
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commonly  shared  scientific  view  of  the  world  are  tacitly  learned 
without  even  being  formulated  or  stated  in  the  various  pedagogi¬ 
cal  activities  or  elsewhere.  F oundational  religious  beliefs,  on  the 
other  hand,  must  be  explicitly  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
learners  (via  Bible  or  other  device)  for  their  assimilation.  Hand  in 
hand  with  this  goes  the  fact  that  in  the  learning,  the  aspirants  in 
religion  are  exposed  (for  instance,  in  a  service  of  worship)  to  se¬ 
rious  occasions  on  which  these  religious  convictions  are  gathered 
up  in  Christian  creeds  and  openly  avowed  and  recited.  The  recita¬ 
tion  of  common  sense  truisms,  by  comparison,  would  usually  be 
regarded  as  nothing  more  than  idle  chatter  at  best.  Moreover,  the 
aspirant  will  eventually  need  to  appropriate  the  church’s  teach¬ 
ings  in  a  fully  passionate  and  self-conscious  way  that  is  utterly 
unnecessary  and  unsolicited  with  foundational  judgments  of 
common  sense.  These  features  encountered  in  the  learning  are 
rooted  in  a  further  difference  that  has  even  broader  proportions. 
That  is,  religious  beliefs  do  not  command  the  same  kind  of  mas¬ 
sive  human  consensus  so  characteristic  of  the  normal  scientific 
way  of  judging  the  world.  On  the  contrary,  Christian  teachings 
typically  run  against  the  grain  of  any  culture,  including  one 
geared  toward  scientific  activity.  So  they  must  be  expressly 
taught,  heartily  embraced  and  repeatedly  rehearsed  by  the  faith¬ 
ful.  But  the  opposition  arises  not  merely  because  the  religious 
convictions  will  not  be  submitted  to  empirical  investigation. 
Primarily  it  can  be  traced  back  to  the  reverberations  which  those 
religious  teachings  would  introduce  into  an  individual  s  life. 

In  view  of  the  inherent  struggle  which  the  faith  would  entail,  it 
is  sometimes  said  that  the  aim  of  Christian  training  is  to  instill  the 
beliefs  in  the  learners  such  that  they  will  cleave  to  them  unshake- 
ably,  come  what  may.  There  is  something  misleading  about  stat¬ 
ing  the  matter  in  just  this  fashion.  Nonetheless,  it  is  unobjection¬ 
able  insofar  as  it  is  intended  to  deny  that  the  aim  is  merely  to  get 
the  pupil  to  learn  the  beliefs  by  rote  and  parrot  them  back.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  unquestionably  true  that,  from  the  start  of  religious  in¬ 
struction,  the  teachers,  parents,  deacons,  and  pastors  indeed, 
the  entire  congregation  —  seek  to  nurture  the  young  in  the  faith. 
They  do  so  with  the  bold  hope  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  learners 
will  passionately  seize  the  faith  and  become  unshakeable  in  it. 
(Cf .  L.C.,  p.  54)  After  all,  adult  believers  —  those  who  provide  the 
teaching  —  are  all  too  aware  of  the  onslaughts  in  the  face  of  which 
one  must  cleave  to  the  faith.  There  is,  for  example,  the  compelling 
pull  of  temptation;  there  will  be  personal  trial  in  the  midst  of  frus- 
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tration,  loss,  defeat;  then  there  is  the  ridicule  of  others.  Other 
perturbations  can  be  imagined.  Therefore,  in  being  taught  the  be¬ 
liefs,  the  aspirants  are  also  instructed  that  through  the  ages  Chris¬ 
tians  have  found  their  beliefs  to  be  a  veritable  refuge  in  precisely 
these  kinds  of  trouble.  Stated  differently,  no  matter  how  powerful 
these  occurrences  may  be,  they  are  not  related  to  religious  beliefs 
in  any  way  analogous  to  the  manner  in  which  contrary  evidence 
disconfirms  a  theory  or  hypothesis  in  science.  This  is  partly  what 
is  meant  when  it  is  said  that  the  beliefs  which  are  imparted  are 
fundamental  in  nature;  they  need  not  be  forfeited  no  matter  how 
things  go  in  the  world.  It  is  not  the  world  with  its  ebb  and  flow 
which  undermines  faith;  it  is  the  believer’s  steadfastness  in  faith 
that  overcomes  the  world. 

There  is  yet  another  and  related  aspect  to  the  need  for  un¬ 
swerving  faith.  For  it  is  also  recognized  by  those  who  provide 
Christian  training  that  the  fundamental  teachings  of  the  church 
(like  the  concepts)  are  inseparably  joined  with  a  strenuous  way  of 
living  and  behaving.  Thus,  the  beliefs  are  so  taught  that,  singly 
and  together,  they  hold  forth  a  picture  which,  if  embraced,  would 
regulate  the  entire  direction  of  one’s  life.  (Cf.  L.C.,pp.54,56)  For 
instance,  the  learners  are  shown  that,  with  these  governing  beliefs, 
they  would  be  required  to  take  certain  risks,  spend  themselves  in 
self-forgetful  ways,  hold  earthly  treasures  at  arm’s  length  and  re¬ 
ceive  each  day  and  meal  as  a  gift.  They  would  need  to  learn  pa¬ 
tience,  humility,  love,  hope  and  all  kinds  of  other  odd  dispositions 
and  affections  that  go  with  the  beliefs.  With  the  help  of  good 
teachers  and  others  who  care,  then,  the  aspirants  come  to  discern 
how  the  teachings  are  to  be  accompanied  by  strange  passional 
and  behavioral  differences  which  would  place  a  radical  strain  on 
their  lives.23  When  adult  believers  indeed  carry  themselves  in 
these  ways,  it  becomes  evident  that  theirs  must  be  the  most  un- 
shakeable  of  all  beliefs  for  they  do  things  here  that  they  would  not 
do  on  the  basis  of  judgments  that  are  far  better  established  scien¬ 
tifically.  (L.C.,  p.  54)  Taken  from  a  different  angle,  it  could  be 


23  Ii!)  emJkhfS1Zmg  th,j  P°int’ Norman  Malcolm  forcefully  illustrates:  “It  might  be  worth 

a  teStaf  5* h  °nei“U KXPeCt  3  religi°US  man  t0  be  weI1-ad)usted  to  thevvorld,  if  it  is 
to  he  nerfer!  *  lgl°n  ^  h?  must  cast  of  f  worldly  considerations.  A  man  who  desired 
Q  90  If f  W3S  efn)0ined  by  to  sell  his  possessions  and  give  to  the  poor  (Matthew 
19:21).  If  any  one  o  us  were  to  believe  in  his  heart  that  this  is  necessary  and  had  the  courag^ 
o  act  on  it,  he  would  thereby  begin  to  live  an  abnormal  life.  This  wcndd  have  no  tendency 
to  prove  that  he  had  a  neuropathic  temperament,  but  rather  that  he  was  a  doer  of  the  word 
and  not  a  hearer  only.  (“Is  It  a  Religious  Belief  that  God  Exists,”  p.  103) 
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said  that  the  doctrines  or  dogmas  of  the  faith  are  finally  useless 
unless  and  until  they  somehow  take  hold  of  individuals  and  are 
held  fast  by  them  so  that  they  turn  their  lives  around  —  unyield¬ 
ingly  stay  turned  around.  (C.V.,  p.  53) 

What,  it  should  be  asked,  is  sufficient  to  prompt  such  a  radical 
breach  in  an  individual’s  life  and  produce  such  unshakeable  be¬ 
liefs?  Well,  not  the  religious  instruction  by  itself!  That  is  why  it  is 
misleading  to  say  that  the  aim  of  the  teaching  is  to  get  the  learners 
to  hold  firmly  to  the  received  beliefs  —  as  though,  along  with  the 
learning  of  the  beliefs,  how  they  hang  together  as  a  framework, 
etc.,  one  more  result  could  be  passed  on,  viz.,  the  passion  with 
which  they  are  to  be  seized.  It  needs  to  be  remembered  that  in  the 
tutoring,  the  pupil  gathers  in  the  beliefs  (and  concepts)  in  a  third 
person,  or  second  hand,  fashion  —  much  as  one  is  enculturated 
into  a  set  of  traditions  which  is  transmitted  from  one  generation  to 
another.  Yet  that  is  not  sufficient.  The  beliefs  are  initially  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  somebody  else’s  faith  —  a  teacher,  parent,  or  biblical 
author.  But  the  beliefs  must  become  the  first  person  expression  of 
the  learner’s  own  faith.24  What  is  required  here  is  a  heartfelt  com¬ 
mitment  to,  an  embracing  of,  the  faith  in  one’s  own  life.  The  con¬ 
ditions  that  placed  those  beliefs  in  others’  mouths  must  be  realized 
and  redone  by  each  aspirant  in  turn.  The  teaching  how  to  become 
a  Christian,  then,  in  all  its  myriad  forms  and  variations,  is  neces¬ 
sary  but  only  preparatory  —  much  like  planting  a  seed.  Wittgen¬ 
stein  summarizes  the  situation  thus: 

It  strikes  me  that  a  religious  belief  could  only  be  something  like  a  pas¬ 
sionate  commitment  to  a  system  of  reference  .  .  .  Instruction  in  a  re¬ 
ligious  faith,  therefore,  would  have  to  take  the  form  of  a  portrayal,  a 
description,  of  that  system  of  reference,  while  at  the  same  time  being 
an  appeal  to  conscience.  And  this  combination  would  have  to  result  in 
the  pupil  himself,  of  his  own  accord,  passionately  taking  hold  of  the 
system  of  reference.  It  would  be  as  though  someone  were  first  to  let  me 
see  the  hopelessness  of  my  situation  and  then  show  me  the  means  of 
rescue  until,  of  my  own  accord,  or  not  at  any  rate  led  to  it  by  my  instruc¬ 
tor,  I  ran  to  it  and  grasped  it.  (C.V.,  p.  64) 

The  passion,  the  running  to  it  and  grasping  hold  —  all  of  this  is 


24  The  same  distinction  is  made  by  Paul  Holmer  in  a  slightly  different  way  by  suggest¬ 
ing  tht  one  learns  in  what  he  calls  an  ‘about’  mood  -  like  an  account  that  we  can  get  from 
others  who  have  travelled  that  way  before.  But  this  language  about  the  faith  must  be 
transformed,  in  the  mouth  of  the  learner,  into  the  language  of  faith.  Cf .  The  Grammar  of 
Faith,  pp.  24-25. 
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absolutely  ingredient.  Coming  to  learn  the  framework  of  central 
beliefs  (and  concepts)  —  the  grammar  of  faith  —  may  bring  one 
to  the  brink;  but  no  one  or  no  instruction  alone  can  bestow  the 
requisite  pathos  upon  another.  In  short,  if  no  such  conversion  is 
forthcoming,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  teaching  failed  in  its 
purpose. 

By  virtue  of  what,  then,  does  an  individual  —  young  or  old 
—  come  to  seize  hold  of  the  Christian  faith?  One  should  be  reluc¬ 
tant  to  pontificate  here.  But  it  could  be  said  that  life  itself  —  i.e. 
experiences  of  various  kinds  of  suffering  —  can  educate  one  to 
such  belief.  (Cf.  C.V.,  p.  85)  The  Christian  religion,  after  all,  is 
specifically  for  those  who  need  infinite  help,  those  in  torment,  the 
lost  ones  of  the  world.  (Cf.  C. V.,  p.  46)  The  Christian  Scriptures, 
the  teachings  of  the  church  and  the  witness  of  saints  and  reformers 
give  prominent  place,  for  instance,  to  the  experience  of  guilt 
which  is  a  torture  to  a  person,  causing  storms  within  one’s  soul.25 
The  flood  of  despair  over  one’s  own  wretchedness  can  be  such 
that  it  engulfs  and  utterly  immobilizes  one.  Though  such  an  expe¬ 
rience  is  one  which  comes  with  years,  the  church’s  teachings  can 
provide  a  welcomed  beacon  light  for  such  a  one  who  has  hope¬ 
lessly  lost  the  way.  This,  it  might  be  said,  is  how  Christianity  fits 
human  life.  That  is,  while  Christianity  includes  doctrines  in  its 
grammar,  it  does  not  offer  theories.  Rather,  it  provides 

...  a  description  of  something  that  actually  takes  place  in  human  life. 

For  consciousness  of  sin  is  a  real  event  and  so  are  despair  and  salvation 
through  faith.  Those  who  speak  of  such  things  .  .  .  are  simply  de¬ 
scribing  what  has  happened  to  them,  whatever  gloss  anyone  may  want 
to  put  on  it.  (C.V.,  p.  28) 

So  the  belief  that  Jesus  is  God  incarnate  or  that  his  death  and  res¬ 
urrection  are  for  the  sake  of  sinful  people  —  these  are  not  so  much 
doctrines  about  which  one  speculates  or  gesticulates.  Properly 
appropriated,  they  can  turn  out  to  be  the  means  of  one’s  salvation 
from  sin.  The  beliefs,  therefore,  like  the  concepts,  are  intricately 
and  necessarily  bound  up  with  experiences  which,  one  might  say, 


w  I  ?n-thje  phen0me?l>"  of  ,glnIt  and  its  connection  with  religious  belief,  cf.  Norman 

hJs  ed  bvD5  ZSphill0f  tvSei'v  ?nulogici  Arguments,”  in  Religion  and  Understand- 
Rdtafotw rSw '*■  W  Y,?rk:  JJacmillan,  1967),  pp.  60-61  and  Malcolm’s  “Is  It  a 
Religious  Belief  that  God  Exists,  p.  110.  In  the  former  article  he  cites  an  aDoronriate 

tn itlfn f  Gh° m. S °Tn  Kl<jrkegaard's  Journals  which  reads:  “There  is  only  one  proof  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity  and  that,  quite  rightly,  is  from  the  emotions,  when  the  dread  of  sin  and 
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lie  outside  of  religion  —  in  life  itself.26  The  learners  of  Christian 
truths  may  come  to  demonstrate  deftness  in  stating,  relating  and 
debating  the  doctrines.  But  their  learning  will  be  mostly  in  vain 
unless  they  also  learn  —  via  the  exigencies  of  life  —  that  they  must 
open  rather  than  contract  their  hearts  with  respect  to  the  means  of 
salvation.  (Cf.  C.V.,  p.  46) 

3.  Concluding  Remarks 

As  the  foregoing  suggests,  learners  (really  of  all  ages)  can  be  and 
are  taught  so  that,  in  time  and  one  at  a  time,  they  may  become 
Christians.  Surely,  however,  even  this  is  not  the  terminal  point  of 
the  training;  it  is  more  like  a  new  beginning.  The  personal  appro¬ 
priation  of  the  words  and  beliefs  of  Christianity  is  not  a  task  for  a 
single  hour;  nor  is  it  a  pastime.  So  if  the  pupils  have  been  con¬ 
verted  to  Christianity,  it  should  also  be  noted  that  they  are  now  to 
be  continually  built  up,  instructed,  challenged  and  chastened  by 
Christianity.27  With  this,  the  spotlight  shifts  from  a  context  in 
which  instruction  is  initiated  by  and  dependent  upon  the  efforts 
of  others  while  the  pupils  learn  from  a  position  that  is  one  step 
removed.  Rather,  now  the  interest  —  even  the  happy  compulsion 
—  for  deeper  and  more  heartfelt  faith  stems  from  the  new  initiates 
themselves.  Of  course,  the  progress  comes  slowly  by  means  of 
small  achievements  with  each  passing  day  and  one  still  does  need 
the  Bible,  worship,  caring  Christian  brothers  and  sisters  and,  yes, 
even  teachers.  But  the  gains  begin  to  add  up  over  the  course  of 
years  and  even  one  s  lifetime.  Dispositions  are  made  more  malle¬ 
able  to  the  rules  of  faith;  beliefs  come  to  be  held  with  increasing 
steadfastness;  witness  becomes  more  gladhearted  and  true;  the 
world’s  interests  fade  in  significance;  temptation  is  overcome  one 
day  at  a  time.  The  list  could  be  extended.  In  sum,  there  is  progress, 
if  also  perhaps  retrogression.  With  the  passing  of  the  years,  every¬ 
thing  in  the  believers’  lives  —  the  world,  other  persons,  their  pos¬ 
sessions,  etc.  —  becomes  different  and  they  find  that  they  are 
doing  things  of  which  they  never  thought  themselves  capable. 

(Cf.  C.V.,  p.  33) 

The  story  is  related  that  one  of  Wittgenstein  s  pupils  wrote 
him,  indicating  that  he  had  become  a  Christian.  The  pupil  further 
intimated  in  the  letter  that  he,  Wittgenstein,  was  partly  respon- 


26  Cf.  this  essay,  pp.  9-10  above. 

27  Paul  Holmer  makes  this  important  point  in  Making  Christian  Sense,  p.  103 
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sible  for  this  conversion  because,  on  his  advice,  the  student  had 
begun  a  reading  of  Soren  Kierkegaard’s  pages.  Wittgenstein,  it  is 
said,  wrote  back  to  say:  “If  someone  tells  me  that  he  has  bought 
the  outfit  of  a  tightrope-walker  I  am  not  impressed  until  I  see  what 
is  done  with  it.”28  The  pedagogy  of  Christianity  fits  one  with  the 
outfit,  but  getting  one’s  balance,  as  it  were,  in  mid-air  —  and  keep¬ 
ing  it  —  is  the  demand  and  the  promise  of  faith.  Sustaining  the 
analogy,  Wittgenstein  says  elsewhere  that  the  serious  religious 
person  “.  .  .  is  like  a  tightrope  walker.  He  almost  looks  as 
though  he  were  walking  on  nothing  but  air.  His  support  is  the 
slenderest  imaginable.  And  yet  it  is  really  possible  to  walk  on  it.” 
(C.V.,  p.  73)  If,  therefore,  the  initiates  find  themselves  one  day 
thinking  and  willing  and  doing  things  that  they  once  thought  im¬ 
possible,  then  they  may  remember  with  great  gratitude  some  of 
their  teachers,  their  parents,  Christian  friends  who  nurtured  them, 
etc.  But  finally  they  likely  will  acknowledge  that  it  was  a  miracle 
that  faith  became  implanted  in  their  hearts.  They  probably  will 
confess  that  it  was  not  so  much  themselves  or  even  quite  their 
teachers  that  brought  this  about,  but  God  in  Christ  Jesus  drawing 
them  unto  himself.  For  this,  too,  is  part  of  the  grammar  of  faith. 

Dr.  Martin  is  Associate  Professor  of  Religion  in  Philosophy  at  Campbell  Uni¬ 
versity.  Accepted  on  the  basis  of  blind  peer  review. 


-8  M.  O  C. Drury,  “Some  Notes  on  Conversations  with  Wittgenstein,”  in  Recollections 
of  Wittgenstein ,  ed.  by  Rush  Rhees  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1984),  p.  88. 


BRIEFLY  NOTED 

MDS:  A  CATHOLIC  CALL  FOR  COMPASSION.  By  Eileen  P.  Flynn.  Kansas 
City,  Mo.:  Sheed  and  Ward,  1985.  Paper,  99  pp„  $4.95.  A  thorough  and  clearly 
written  resource  about  the  disease  AIDS.  Topics  include  the  description,  history, 
and  current  treatments  of  the  disease;  social  responses  to  the  disease  and  the 
victims;  the  physical,  emotional,  financial  and  social  effects  on  the  victims,  and 
myths  and  prejudices  about  AIDS.  One  especially  interesting  chapter  discusses 
AIDS  vis  a  vis  Catholic  moral  teaching  and  homosexuality.  The  last  chapter  pro¬ 
poses  an  agenda  for  action  with  very  specific  and  practical  suggestions  for  ad- 
essing  he  needs  of  AIDS  patients.  This  is  an  important  book  since  AIDS  af¬ 
fects  us  all.  It  is  especially  recommended  for  those  in  ministry  and  education 

who  are  in  a  unique  position  to  inform  others  and  help  shape  a  compassionate 
response  to  this  deadly  disease.  —  D.N.  P 
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In  an  Education  Week  article,  Sidney  Hook,  a  philosopher  and  the 
current  Jefferson  Lecturer  in  the  Humanities,1  is  described  as  one 
who  believes  that  the  people  in  the  United  States  are  in  need  of 
better  civic  education.  His  conviction  stems  from  the  public  s  op¬ 
position  to  the  convening  of  a  constitutional  convention.  The  at¬ 
titude  is  that  if  there  is  a  convention  .  .  .  we  will  wipe  out  the  Bill 
of  Rights  and  destroy  democracy.”2  Hook  suspects  that  many  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  majority  of  citizens  are  too  stupid  or  too  vicious  to  be 
entrusted  with  self-government. 

Those  who  are  disappointed  in  the  majority  choice  for  the  re¬ 
cently  elected  president  and  his  platform,  undoubtedly  find 
themselves  wondering  about  some  of  the  merits  of  self-govern¬ 
ment  as  it  operates  in  the  United  States  today.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  choice  of  a  president  whose  interests  seem  to  be  with  an  au¬ 
thoritarian,  corporate  business  elite  and  not  with  the  poor,  and 
whose  foreign  policy  is  decidedly  imperialistic  to  the  detriment  of 
global  interdependence  has  occurred  at  the  same  time  that  A  Na¬ 
tion  At  Risk 3  has  detailed  the  miserable  state  of  the  country  s  pub¬ 
lic  educational  institutions,  and  when  many  ecclesial  educational 


1  The  Jefferson  lectureship,  established  in  1972  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities,  is  the  highest  honor  conferred  by  the  federal  government  for  achievement  in 
the  humanities.  Past  recipients  have  been  Saul  Bellow,  Barbara  Tuckman,  and  Erik  Erik- 

2  Quoted  in  Sheppard  Ranbom,  “In  Lecture,  Philosopher  Calls  for  ‘Civic  Education  at 
Every  Level,’  ”  Education  Week ,  34  (May  16, 1984),  p.  10. 

3  United  States  National  Commission  on  Excellence  in  Education,  A  Notion  At  Rwk: 
The  Imperative  for  Educational  Reform,  A  Report  to  the  Natron  rnd  the  Secretary  of 
Education.  Washington,  D.C.,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1983. 
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forums  are  crippled  by  bickering  over  whether  they  should  edu¬ 
cate  for  church  membership  or  for  the  transformation  of  society.4 
Perhaps  better  civic  education  (a  la  Sidney  Hook)  and  a  religious 
education  that  confronts  the  ills  in  society,  which  would  indeed  be 
civic  education  (a  la  George  Albert  Coe),  might  provide  some 
direction. 

A  review  of  Coe’s  work  seems  extremely  timely  in  the  light  of 
Hook’s  suggestion,  for  in  Coe’s  writings  one  finds  the  search  to 
combine  the  sometimes  separated  domains  of  the  religious  and 
the  educational  in  an  effort  to  strengthen  democracy,  public  edu¬ 
cation  and  the  churches.  The  purpose  of  this  essay  is  to  examine 
the  contribution  of  Coe  in  an  effort  to  suggest  that  his  vision  might 
inform  efforts  for  better  civic  education  as  well  as  for  better  reli¬ 
gious  education.  After  a  brief  sketch  of  the  interplay  between 
Coe’s  work  and  the  socio-cultural  context  in  which  he  lived,  nine 
foundational  questions5  (four  addressing  the  religious  underpin¬ 
nings  of  his  theory,  and  five  on  his  educational  underpinnings) 
will  be  used  as  a  basis  for  presenting  his  ideas. 

The  Socio-Cultural  Context 

It  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  attempt  a  compre¬ 
hensive  view  of  the  years  from  1862  to  1951  when  Coe  lived  and 
wrote.  However,  in  the  absence  of  any  complete  biographical 
material,  some  mindfulness  of  the  issues  to  which  he  attended  is 
helpful  in  understanding  his  work.  There  are  four  socio-cultural 
developments  to  which  he  consistently  referred:  a)  the  populari¬ 
zation  of  the  scientific  method;  b)  the  aftermath  of  the  Civil  War 
and  the  advent  of  the  World  Wars;  c)  the  Industrial  Revolution; 
and,  d)  the  development  of  liberal  Protestantism. 

The  popularization  of  the  scientific  method  arose  from  the 
reverberations  of  the  1859  publication  of  Charles  Darwin’s  Origin 
of  the  Species.  The  theory  of  evolution,  known  as  the  doctrine  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest,”  challenged  every  intellectual  disci¬ 
pline  to  come  to  terms  with  change  and  flexibility.  Once  the 
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Scopes  trial  of  1925  pitted  the  biblical  schema  for  creation  against 
the  theory  of  evolution,  the  practice  of  religion  and  religious  edu¬ 
cation  was  never  to  be  the  same.  The  development  of  pragma¬ 
tism,  the  philosophy  subscribing  to  the  belief  that  ordinary  human 
experience  is  the  ultimate  source  and  test  of  all  knowledge  and 
value,  continued  to  foreshadow  the  change  from  the  transmission 
of  eternal  verities  to  the  reconstruction  of  experience  as  a  mode  of 
education.  In  an  article  entitled  “My  Search  For  What  is  Most 
Worthwhile,”  written  toward  the  end  of  his  life,  Coe  stated  that 
the  scientific  method  had  become  a  feature  of  his  personal  reli¬ 
gion.6  Throughout  his  writings,  Coe  expressed  impatience  and 
frustration  with  church  educators  who  continued  to  impose  a  cur¬ 
riculum  rather  than  to  encourage  free  expression  and  experimen¬ 
tation  with  the  reshaping  and  reforming  of  life  according  to  the 
Gospel  ideal.  To  confront  the  world  with  questions  rather  than 
with  answers  constituted,  for  Coe,  the  very  process  of  self-realiza¬ 
tion  and  self-fulfillment. 

War  convinced  Coe  of  two  things  that  become  themes  in  his 
educational  theory.  First,  that  human  beings  could  work  together 
in  a  cooperative  spirit  mobilizing  their  efforts  toward  a  specific 
goal  or  project;  and,  second,  that  the  collection  of  individual  proj¬ 
ects  affected  the  whole.  In  his  Law  and  Freedom  in  the  School, 
he  wrote: 

Consider,  for  a  moment,  the  significance  of  war  merely  as  a  project  — 
as  a  whole-hearted,  purposeful  social  activity  —  without  regard  to  jus¬ 
tification  or  lack  of  justification.  Never  did  human  beings  guide  the 
forces  of  nature  into  thought  determined  channels  upon  such  a  scale 
with  such  rapidity,  and  with  such  precision,  as  in  the  Great  War.  Never 
did  the  capacity  of  men  to  work  together  in  great  masses  so  clearly 
reveal  itself.  Here,  measured  by  the  natural  forces  and  the  men  in¬ 
volved  is  the  greatest  demonstration  we  have  ever  had  of  the  project 
capacity  of  men.7 


6  George  Albert  Coe,  “My  Search  For  What  Is  Most  Worthwhile,”  Religious  Education, 

47  (March-April,  1951),  p- 171.  ^  ..  .  ..  f 

1  George  Albert  Coe,  Law  and  Freedom  in  the  School  (Chicago:  The  University  o 
Chicago  Press  1924),  29-30.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  came  first,  Coe  s  belief  that  human 
behigfcmdd  mobilize  themselves  around  a  project  or  his  notice  of  war  as  exactly  such  a 
mobilization.  Three  of  Coe’s  works  use  war  as  an  example  of 

Theory  of  Religious  Education  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner  s  Sons,  1920)  war  is  de 

scribed  a/a  climactic  expression  of  the  selfishness,  that  is  to  sa*  Wa^hedefendedThe 
nized  in  our  legal  systems  and  our  national  sovereignties  (p.  159) .  Later  he  Sendee 
project” of  war  as  a  mobilization  for  the  exercise  of  police  power  to  make  the  world  safe  for 

democracy  (p.  130ff). 
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In  the  same  work,  Coe  reflected  further  on  his  belief  that  wars 
only  happen  as  a  result  of  a  “species  of  minor  war”  carried  on  in 
industry  and  commerce.8 

The  Industrial  Revolution  with  its  suppression  of  the  individ¬ 
ual,  and  the  corresponding  development  of  capitalism  with  its 
economic  self-interest  served  Coe  as  an  example  of  the  need  for 
religious  education  to  concern  itself  with  the  unsolved  problems 
of  society.  He  spoke  of  how  religion  had  betrayed  us  into  “a  set  of 
standards  for  saints  and  for  our  religious  moments  and  a  different 
set  for  the  masses  and  for  our  secular  activities  —  in  fact,  a  contra¬ 
dictory  set.  9  A  mature  Christian  conscience  never  would  have 
allowed  the  economic  order  to  grow  up  outside  of  all  reflection  on 
life’s  real  and  abiding  values  or  possibilities.  Coe  believed  that  the 
denial  of  human  dignity  to  members  of  the  working  masses  and 
the  subsequent  hardships  borne  by  families  were  due  to  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  religious  dimension  to  impact  education.  The  primary 
principle  on  which  he  based  his  educational  theory  was  the  su¬ 
preme  value  and  worth  of  the  human  person.  All  of  society 
needed  to  be  organized  as  a  means  and  a  process  for  the  self-reali¬ 
zation  of  persons.  The  rise  of  the  labor  unions  exemplified  an  af¬ 
firmation  of  the  human  being  as  a  person  and  became  for  Coe  one 
of  the  things  he  noted  as  “most  worthwhile.”10 

Finally,  even  though  Coe’s  youth  was  influenced  by  millenial 
and  perfectionist  thinking  as  well  as  by  evangelicalism  which 
stressed  experience,11  it  was  liberal  Protestantism  and  the  social 
gospel  movement  that  defined  his  writings.  The  specific  task  of 
evangelical  Protestants  in  the  early  twentieth  century  seemed  to 
be  to  develop  the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  of  God  as  the  reign  of 
righteousness  and  of  love  on  earth.  The  era  between  the  Civil  War 
and  the  First  World  War  led  many  to  believe  that  conditions  were 
favorable  for  the  advancement  of  God’s  kingdom  on  earth  and  so 
encouraged  the  efforts  of  faithful  Christians. 

H.  Richard  Niebuhr’s  Kingdom  of  God  in  America  states  that 
during  this  time  ‘Christianity,  democracy,  Americanism,  the  En¬ 
glish  language  and  culture,  the  growth  of  industry  and  science, 


(New^York^Clwr^es^Scribner’s  Sons^r929)fpei74°2^4.eS  ***  &  C“"  Nation? 

9  What  is  Christian  Education?,  107. 

10  “My  Search  For  What  Is  Most  Worthwhile  ”  173 
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American  institutions  —  these  are  all  confounded  and  con¬ 
fused.”12  Coe’s  work  exemplified  this  confusion  in  his  choice  of 
the  words  “democracy  of  God”  as  a  substitution  for  “kingdom  of 
God;”  however,  he  remained  critical  of  that  which  described  de¬ 
mocracy  and  Americanism.  He  searched  for  an  “effective  reli¬ 
gion,”  one  that  would  provide  a  protest  against  the  useless  bag¬ 
gage  of  tradition  and  outmoded  doctrine  that  kept  people  from 
believing  in  the  promise  and  hope  of  a  new  community  to  come  in 
time.  Human  experience  was  the  norm  for  judging  the  value  of 
scripture  and  tradition;  and  the  prevalence  of  social  values  was 
the  test  of  effective  religious  education.  The  gospel  was  about 
“project  life,”  and  persons  needed  to  be  educated  to  further  that 
project  through  reflection  on  and  re-organization  of  their  own  ex¬ 
perience.  Coe  rejected  any  emphasis  on  the  depravity  of  the  hu¬ 
man  or  redemption  by  God  from  suffering. 

What  is  the  Religious? 

The  preceeding  comments  give  us  some  clues  to  the  social  factors 
that  Coe  was  responding  to  in  the  development  of  his  theory  of 
religious  education.  To  gain  a  sense  of  how  Coe  perceived  that 
which  is  considered  “religious”  the  following  questions  will  be 
asked  of  his  theories:  How  is  God  revealed?  What  does  it  mean  to 
be  converted?  How  are  faith  and  belief  related?  And  what  is  the 
relationship  between  faith  and  culture? 

For  Coe,  God  is  a  “morally  creative  will  working  within  hu¬ 
manity  throughout  its  evolution.”13  God’s  revelation  was  obvious 
in  that  a  higher  law  was  revealed  within  and  yet  beyond  our  laws 
as  something  more  moral  than  morality.  God  is  an  idea  whose 
content  changes  with  history. 

The  other  day  some  one  raised  the  question,  “Is  Yahweh  the  God  of  us 
Christians?”  If  you  answer  “Yes,”  meaning  that  the  Christian  concep¬ 
tion  of  God  grew  out  of  the  Jewish  idea  of  the  divine  (rather,  ideas), 
you  must  also  answer  “No,”  because  there  was  an  outgrowing  as  well  as 

a  growing  out.”14 

Even  Jesus  did  not  provide  a  final  notion  of  the  divine.  Rather,  he 
stimulated  others  to  take  an  attitude  toward  life  which  made 


12  H.  Richard  Niebuhr,  The  Kingdom  of  God  in  America  (New  York:  Harper  Torch- 
books,  1937),  p.  179. 

13  Law  and  Freedom,  p.  9. 

14  What  is  Christian  Education?,  p.  180. 
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changes  in  our  notion  of  God  and  our  duties  in  life  inevitable.  A 
Christian  was  not  defined  by  loyalty  to  Jesus,  but  by  loyalty  to¬ 
wards  that  to  which  J esus  was  loyal,  the  worth  of  persons . 15  It  is  in 
our  experience  of  one  another  that  we  experience  the  “so-called 
indwelling  Christ”  and  the  “Holy  Spirit.”16 

If  there  is  a  being  who  is  a  “Great  Valuer  of  Persons”  (Coe’s 
description  of  God) ,  then  the  human  practice  that  would  disclose 
God  was  risk-taking  on  behalf  of  others.  God  is  manifest  in  the 
tenacity  with  which  lovers  of  others  hold  on  in  difficulty  and  in 
any  experimentation  directed  toward  increased  self-realization  of 
themselves  and  others.  God  is  immanent  in  all  choices  that  make 
persons  more  personal  and  interpersonal,  more  attentive  to  the 
human. 

One’s  self-realization  would  be  enhanced  by  removing  oneself 
from  daily  preoccupations  to  permit  the  beauty,  truth  and  good¬ 
ness  of  nature,  music,  drama  and  literature  to  work  within  the 
mind.  Coe  was  skeptical  about  whether  such  appreciations  pro¬ 
vide  glimpses  into  a  transcending  spiritual  reality.  Both  prayer 
and  worship  were  for  the  purposes  of  self-realization  and  the 
furtherance  of  social  goals.  He  worried  about  the  increasing 
worshipfulness  ’  of  worship,  that  is,  the  tendency  to  dissociate 
sentiments  directed  upward  from  their  proper  integration  with 
sturdy  and  creative  purposes.”17  Worship  was  a  realization  of  fel¬ 
lowship  with  the  Great  Valuer  of  Persons  and  was  to  provide  res¬ 
toration  to  the  spirit  frayed  from  industrial  life.  It  should  be  like 
play  or  recreation,  gathering  together  “what  has  been  and  what  is, 
with  a  view  toward  determining,  both  individually  and  socially, 
what  shall  be  .  .  .”18 

Coe  reminded  his  readers  that  worship  had  direct  social  rami¬ 
fications.  Because  worshipers  gathered  together  in  one  place,  say¬ 
ing  and  doing  many  things  in  unison,  the  service  “taught”  togeth¬ 
erness.  This  social  strength  created  the  possibility  of  a  weakness 
that  Coe  consistently  warned  against.  Worship  is  creative  of 
church  community,  but  the  individual  must  be  schooled  in  a  ho¬ 
rizon  far  beyond  church  consciousness.  “Loyalty  ‘to’  the  church 


15  Ibid,  p.  181. 

16  Ibid,  p.  77. 

17  Ibid,  p.  170. 

18  Ibid,  p.  123. 
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must  fuse  .  .  .  with  loyalty  ‘of’  the  church  to  the  cause  of  social 
welfare,  social  justice  and  world  society.”19 

Since  Coe  could  not  separate  surrender  to  God  from  devotion 
to  others,  his  view  of  conversion  was  that  it  was  a  reversal  from 
the  benign  neglect  of  others  to  the  conscious  valuing  of  them.  Sin 
was  not  only  rooted  in  the  individual,  but  also  in  the  social  pro¬ 
cesses;  therefore,  conversion  of  both  was  necessary  for  the  up¬ 
building  of  the  democracy  of  God.  The  reversal  of  individual 
anti-social  practices  could  occur  through  education  that  enabled 
one  to  reflect  on  behaviors  which  would  lead  to  democracy  and 
those  which  prohibited  democracy.  A  personal  conversion  could 
occur  only  through  a  voluntary  choice  allowing  one  to  behave  in 
the  interest  of  another.  Coe’s  analysis  of  social  sin  revealed  an 
insight  into  the  need  for  structures  to  be  converted  in  the  interests 
of  others  in  order  for  society  and  the  individuals  within  it  to  be 
oriented  towards  valuing  persons.  He  clearly  knew,  ahead  of  his 
time,  that  evil  was  larger  and  more  pervasive  than  that  which  ex¬ 
ists  within  the  individual  heart.  Religious  education  could  enable 
social  conversion  by  encouraging  groups  of  persons  to  examine 
critically  the  existent  relations  between  persons  and  to  make 
choices  for  the  reconstruction  of  such  relations  based  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  persons  —  not  money,  success,  or  imperialism,  are 
of  infinite  worth. 

Coe  tended  to  stress  the  need  to  believe  in  ideals,  rather  than  in 

a  creed.  “Ideals  are  the  proper  masters  of  the  actual  and  .  .  .  are 

of  the  very  essence  of  the  project.”20  He  believed  that  faith  was 
more  than  an  intellectual  assent  to  the  divine  presence  and  he  de¬ 
sired  to  see  pupils  yearn  for  God  and  for  the  fulfillment  of  God  s 
social  desire,  the  reconciliation  of  persons.  Because  Coe  was 
against  the  static  and  the  ritualistic,  he  resisted  any  creed  which 
would  dogmatically  set  forth  that  which  one  was  to  believe.  But, 
he  was  not  against  the  use  of  dogma  or  doctrine  as  symbols  of 
church  fellowship  or  as  words  that  could  create  mental  pictures  to 
produce  a  devotional  frame  of  mind.21  Thus,  Coe  would  not  deny 
the  potential  value  of  creeds  even  though  he  would  want  their  use 
monitored.  Church  groups  would  also  have  to  be  open  to  modify- 


19  A  Social  Theory  .  .  .  ,  p-  323. 

20  Law  and  Freedom,  p.  11. 

21  A  Social  Theory  .  .  .  ,  p.  317. 
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ing  or  expanding  their  creeds  as  the  experience  of  the  group 
evolved. 

Critics  of  the  classic  expression  termed  “religious  education” 
often  criticize  Coe’s  theology  or  argue  that  in  his  work  theology  is 
placed  second.  His  development  of  traditional  Christian  doctrine 
often  seems  reductionistic;  however,  I  believe  that  Coe  was  cri¬ 
tiquing  theology  as  it  functioned  in  the  church  and  the  educational 
setting,  rather  than  attempting  to  develop  a  content  for  the  disci¬ 
pline.  He  was  looking  for  functional  descriptions  of  religion. 

Krister  Stendahl  describes  theology  as  “worrying  about  what 
God  is  worrying  about:  mending  creation.”22  If  such  a  definition  is 
adequate,  Coe  is  a  theologian.  Anything  death-dealing  to  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  creation  worried  him;  he  was  profoundly  interested  in 
mending  creation  through  the  use  of  the  religious  as  a  protest 
against  that  which  kept  society  from  valuing  persons. 

To  be  religious,  then,  in  Coe’s  theory,  was  to  enter  into  the 
redemptive  mission  of  Christ  which  was  to  transform  the  social 
order  into  a  community.  Democracy  was  that  which  came  closest 
to  representing  community,  although  Coe  did  not  limit  his  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  social  order  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  He  was 
aware  of  the  need  to  transform  the  world  order. 

In  order  to  be  religious,  one  needed,  very  simply,  to  value 
persons,  but  actions  on  behalf  of  others  were  hindered  by  a  lack  of 
critical  awareness  of  the  self-centeredness  in  one’s  personality,  in 
the  church  and  in  the  social  order.  Education  was  the  key  to  self- 
criticism,  criticism  of  institutions  and  criticism  of  the  world. 

To  Educate  in  Faith  is  to  Educate  for  the  Civic  Good 

For  Coe,  to  educate  in  faith  and  to  educate  involve  the  same 
processes.  He  thought  it  a  bizarre  theory  that  there  could  be  any 
education  that  did  not  include  religion.  In  his  address  to  the  first 
annual  convention  of  religious  educators,  he  said  that  “religious 
education  is  not  part  of  general  education;  it  is  general  educa¬ 
tion.”23  He  wanted  the  spirit  of  religion  to  be  infused  into  the 
whole  educational  endeavor. 


Press, V  71^  RuSSe11,  Growth  in  Partnership  (Philadelphia:  The  Westminster 

RprlGe°p8^  A^ert  a  06’  Religious  Education  As  A  Part  of  General  Education.”  The 
The’ REA  1903rpn44SSOCiatl°n'  PwCeedingS  °f  the  FirstA™ual  Convention.  (Chicago: 
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The  questions  important  to  ask  of  Coe’s  theory  at  this  point  are 
foundational  educational  questions:  What  constitutes  an  educated 
person?  What  does  it  mean  to  know  and  to  learn?  What  is  the  role 
of  the  social  sciences  in  Coe’s  educational  theory?  What  would 
curriculum  look  like  for  him?  And,  most  importantly,  how  is  edu¬ 
cation  a  political  activity? 

To  be  an  educated  person,  for  Coe,  is  to  be  a  critical  person. 

....  the  most  clearly  distinguishing  mark  of  ‘educational’  projects  is 
the  purposed  and  habitual  inclusion  within  the  activities  of  pupils  as 
well  as  teachers  of  free  criticism  of  human  life  and  of  nature.24 

Religious  education  was  to  inspire  devotion  to  causes  which  re¬ 
quire  that  social  codes  be  revised  in  the  interests  of  others.  To  be 
religiously  educated,  then,  was  to  be  informed  with  a  critical  so¬ 
cial  consciousness  and  to  be  willing  to  work  towards  social  recon¬ 
struction. 

Coe,  as  we  have  seen,  resisted  the  dogmatic  transmission  of 
the  faith  and  spoke  of  “creative  education”  as  a  method  for  edu¬ 
cating  to  “promote  the  decay  of  uncritical  piety,”25  and  to  bring 
others  to  virtue,  that  is,  “strength  in  the  right  causes.”26  This  “cre¬ 
ative  education”  is  “project  oriented,”  that  is,  pupils  are  guided  to 
form  their  own  purposes.  In  several  places,  Coe  indicates  that  one 
of  the  things  that  teachers  often  fail  to  do  is  to  sit  down  with  stu¬ 
dents  to  ask  the  question,  “What  do  we  really  want  to  know? 
Teachers  could  then  aid  the  student  in  judging  this  desire  criti¬ 
cally.  Coe  did  not  explicitly  say  this,  but  critically  to  evaluate  what 
the  students  want  to  know  could  involve  attention  to  the  particu¬ 
lars  of  a  religious  tradition.  He  indicated  that  creative  education 
is  the  process  we  engage  in  with  others  to  reshape  life  s  forms  over 
and  over  again  so  that  they  might  be  more  inclusive  of  that  which 
is  deeply  human  and  more  resistant  to  the  destruction  of  the  hu¬ 
man.  If  our  religious  traditions  provide  insight  into  that  which  is 
life-giving,  then  to  make  the  religious  central  in  the  educational 
endeavor  is  to  choose  to  attend  to  a  particular  religious  tradition 
for  insight  into  what  is  indeed  life-giving  and  valuing  of  persons. 

That  which  gives  life  can  never  be  exhausted  or  finally  deter¬ 
mined  because  life  itself  keeps  changing.  Therefore,  Coe  was 
adamant  about  the  need  for  educators  repeatedly  to  re-open  mat- 


24  Law  and  Freedom,  p.  40. 

25  My  Search  For  What  is  Most  Worthwhile p.  173. 

26  A  Social  Theory  .  .  .  ,  p.  196. 
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ters  that  appear  to  be  already  settled.27  In  this  way,  both  the  em¬ 
bodiment  of  Christianity  and  that  which  constitutes  education 
will  continually  be  open  to  change.  The  principle  in  religion  that 
provides  for  a  self-reforming  process  is  the  value  of  the  individual 
person,  or  what  Coe  calls  the  “personality  principle.” 

This  “personality  principle,”  which  names  the  human  person¬ 
ality  as  the  creative  and  original  source  for  both  Christianity  and 
education,  reveals  Coe’s  propensity  to  use  psychological  theories 
to  root  his  thought. 

Personality,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  partly  problematical  and  partly 
subjected  to  hazards  that  it  cannot  endorse,  goes  on  asserting  by  the 
functions  it  performs  that  it  has  in  itself  a  validity  that  does  not  require 
proof.28 

It  was  to  the  personality  of  the  child,  with  its  core  of  inquiry, 
that  the  teacher  was  to  appeal.  The  curriculum  was  to  be  struc¬ 
tured  so  as  to  ascertain  what  was  valued  by  students  and  to  engage 
them  in  educational  processes  which  would  provide  for  unre¬ 
stricted  revision  of  their  values.  Communion  with  other  persons 
,  for  the  sake  of  other  persons  was  the  primary  value.  To  attend  to 
the  unfinished  tasks  of  Christianity  was  the  goal.  Any  sure  opinion 
would  block  growth  and  inhibit  maturity.  The  teacher  was  to  be 
cognizant  of  the  educational  impact  of  the  environment  as  well  as 
of  his  or  her  own  values  or  prejudices.  The  teacher  was  to  enter 
into  cooperative  inquiry  with  the  students,  allowing  authority  to 
arise  through  the  give  and  take  of  the  process.  If  the  teacher  had 
any  authority,  it  rested  in  the  role  of  stimulating  students  to  take 
notice  of  facts,  distinctions,  and  issues  that  might  be  overlooked 
because  of  the  limited  experience  in  the  group.29  This  method 
would  teach  students  the  enduring  values  necessary  for  the  de¬ 
mocracy  of  God:  respect  and  equality  for  all. 

Conclusions 

As  many  theorists  have  noted,  Coe’s  work  exemplifies  the  ex¬ 
cesses  of  the  liberal  spirit.  He  shoved  aside  all  that  was  dogmatic 
or  traditional  in  search  of  methods  which  would  lead  students  to 
trust  and  love  one  another.  However,  his  work  cannot  be  reduced 


27  What  Is  Christian  Education?,  p.  21. 

28  “My  Search  for  What  is  Worthwhile,”  p.  170. 

29  What  Is  Christian  Education?,  p.  97. 
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to  psychological  theories.  Coe  was  an  educator  who  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  political  theory.  With  insight  akin  to  that  of  Paulo  Freire,30 
he  recognized  that  capitalism  and  the  political  organization  of  the 
nation  state  were  reinforced  by  the  educational  processes.  There¬ 
fore,  if  society  was  to  be  transformed,  education  provided  the 
means,  not  only  for  reflection  on  what  needed  to  be  done,  but  also 
the  means  for  instituting  the  change. 

Coe’s  ideas  on  how  to  do  faith  education  can  give  us  insight 
into  the  reasons  for  the  present  desulatory  state  of  religious  educa¬ 
tion  and  education  in  general.  Sidney  Hook’s  fears  about  the  lack 
of  trust  members  of  the  United  States  citizenry  have  in  one 
another  and  the  comments  of  the  National  Commission  on  Excel¬ 
lence  in  Education  should  lead  us  to  review  Coe’s  work.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Commission  stated  unequivocally  that  a  high  level  of 
shared  education  is  a  sine  qua  non  for  a  free,  democratic  society. 

For  our  country  to  function,  citizens  must  be  able  to  reach  some  com¬ 
mon  understandings  on  complex  issues,  often  on  short  notice  and  on 
the  basis  of  conflicting  or  incomplete  evidence.  Education  helps  form 
these  common  understandings,  a  point  Thomas  Jefferson  made  long 
ago  in  his  justly  famous  dictum,  “I  know  no  safe  depository  of  the  ulti¬ 
mate  powers  of  the  society  but  the  people  themselves;  and  if  we  think 
them  not  enlightened  enough  to  exercise  their  control  with  a  whole¬ 
some  discretion,  the  remedy  is  not  to  take  it  from  them  but  to  inform 
their  discretion.”31 

Coe’s  insights  can  provide  a  lens  through  which  we  can  ob¬ 
serve  our  educational  institutions  (whether  religiously  affiliated 
or  otherwise)  and  evaluate  their  ability  to  enable  us  to  rebuild  our 
society.  Rehabilitation  of  our  education  is  necessary  not  only  so 
that  we  can  more  forcefully  compete  in  the  world  markets  (the 
apparent  basis  for  A  Nation  at  Risk) ,  but  also  because  recognition 
of  the  worth  and  dignity  of  persons  depends  on  it.  The  questions 
we  need  to  ask  are  the  same  ones  Coe  was  asking  in  the  1920  s.  Do 
we  realize  that  our  methods  of  teaching  do  themselves  teach? 
What  values  serve  as  the  organizing  principle  for  our  curriculum? 
Are  those  of  us  in  religious  education,  mathematical  education,  or 
social  science  education  so  concerned  with  transmitting  to  the 
students  the  wisdom  of  the  ages  that  we  forget  to  provide  forums 


so  See  especially  Freire’s  Pedagogy  of  the  Oppressed,  (New  York:  Continuum  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  1983). 

31  A  Nation  At  Risk ,  p.  7. 
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in  which  our  students  can  apply  their  own  assessment  of  the  field 
to  the  needs  of  society? 

Civic  education,  that  is,  education  for  democracy,  should  not 
be  a  separate  entity,  but  should  be  education  provided  in  the  very 
process  of  teaching.  I  think  that  Sidney  Hook  could,  with  minor 
changes,  use  Coe’s  definition  of  Christian  education32  as  the  start¬ 
ing  point  for  his  civic  education  program.  Nothing  would  please 
Coe  more! 

Ms.  Stevens  is  a  Ph.D.  student  in  the  Institute  of  Religion  and  Education  at 
Boston  College.  Accepted  on  the  basis  of  blind  peer  review. 


32  Coe’s  definition  of  Christian  education  is  as  follows:  “It  is  the  systematic,  critical 
examination  and  reconstruction  of  relations  between  persons,  guided  by  Jesus’  assumption 
that  persons  are  of  infinite  worth,  and  by  the  hypothesis  of  the  existence  of  God,  the  Great 
Valuer  of  Persons”  ( What  Is  Christian  Education?,  p.  296).  Sidney  Hook  might  say  that 
civic  education  is  the  systematic,  critical  examination  and  reconstruction  of  relations  be¬ 
tween  persons,  guided  by  democracy’s  assumption  that  persons  have  equal  voice. 
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At  all  levels  of  Catholic  education  today,  one  sees  some  consider¬ 
able  degree  of  disspiritedness,  lack  of  conviction,  and  a  bleak  atti¬ 
tude  towards  the  future.  The  issues  are  multiple  and  inter-related. 
One  of  them  is  confusion  about  what  the  Catholic  Church  indeed 
teaches,  what  changes  were  made  by  the  Second  Vatican  Council, 
to  what  extent  everything  is  now  up  for  grabs.  A  second  reason, 
intertwined  with  the  first,  is  the  absence  of  any  strong  unifying 
force  within  the  curricula  of  these  schools.  There  is  no  clear  hier¬ 
archy  of  disciplines  or  concepts.  Students  are  urged  to  attend  our 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities  because  they  are  “different, 
but  we  find  great  difficulty  in  articulating  the  difference,  and  less 
of  it  is  found  in  practice  than  in  precept. 

This  study  will  examine  four  basic  issues:  the  proper  relations 
among  academic  disciplines,  basic  principles  of  curricular  inte¬ 
gration,  why  Catholic  education  fell  apart,  and  how  it  might  be 
put  together  again.  We  can  only  say  how,  in  principle,  the  job 
could  be  done.  The  extent  to  which  such  a  plan  will  be  workable 

in  our  time  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  importance  of  such  an  analysis  will  emerge  from  the  anal¬ 
ysis  itself,  where  it  will  be  shown  that  a  certain  pattern  of  integra 
tion  has  been  essential  in  church-related  education  from  its  begin¬ 
ning.  The  timeliness  of  the  analysis  stems  from  the  fragmented 

and  disheartened  state  already  mentioned. 

Our  approach  for  the  most  part  will  be  to  look  at  the  problem 
from  the  inside:  to  quote  the  church  on  itself,  for  example.  We 
shall  see  what  has  been  said  and  practiced  in  ancient,  mediaeval, 
and  modem  times,  both  by  “official”  and  “unofficial  Catholic 
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sources.  F or  comparative  purposes,  however,  we  shall  also  look  at 
secular  writers  such  as  Alfred  N.  Whitehead  and  B.  Othanel 
Smith,  recognized  authorities  on  curricular  organization. 

I.  Relations  of  Disciplines 

Surely,  it  comes  as  a  surprise  to  every  child  to  learn  in  first  grade 
that  education  is  divided  into  “subjects.”  Experience,  after  all,  is 
not  thus  divided.  What  are  these  subjects?  Where  do  they  come 
from?  What  determines  their  boundaries?  How  seriously  are 
these  boundaries  to  be  taken?  How  does  the  structure  of  subjects 
relate  to  the  world  beyond  them? 

A  typical  definition  of  “subject”  in  this  sense  is  “a  branch  of 
knowledge.”  The  definition  houses  a  rather  apt  analogy,  for  a 
branch  is  a  natural  subdivision  of  a  large  plant,  recognizable  as  an 
entity  but  not  living  by  itself.  Are  academic  subjects  similarly  nat¬ 
ural  or  are  they  arbitrary  and  conventional?  They  are  a  little  of 
both!  There  is  no  easy  and  quick  way  to  show  that  the  formal 
structures  of  some  academic  disciplines  mirror  formal  structures 
,in  the  world,  although  we  shall  make  an  effort.  What  is  more  ob¬ 
vious  is  that  some  subjects  exist  because  people  have  decided  they 
shall  exist,  have  found  it  convenient  to  group  studies  under  certain 
headings.  There  is  a  subject  called  “nursing,”  for  instance,  be¬ 
cause  many  people  are  employed  as  nurses.  There  is  a  subject  of 
pharmacy  because  there  are  pharmacists.  At  least  three  branches 
of  learning  exist  for  more  fundamental  reasons,  though:  theology, 
metaphysics,  and  mathematics.  Theology  constitutes  a  discipline 
because  God  has  revealed  certain  truths  to  humanity.  Metaphys¬ 
ics  is  a  discipline  because  it  requires  a  higher  level  of  abstractness 
in  thinking  than  does  any  other  subject  (except  the  metaphysical 
aspects  of  theology). 

The  various  sciences  are  the  study  of  being  under  one  or 
another  aspect.  Metaphysics  is  the  study  being  as  such.  Mathemat¬ 
ics  is  a  discipline  because  there  are  entities  that  can  be  thought 
about  apart  from  material  settings  though  they  cannot  exist  apart 
from  these  settings.  Something  in  the  character  of  the  world,  then, 
calls  for  the  cultivation  of  mathematics,  metaphysical  philosophy, 
and  theology  as  subjects.  This  can  be  understood  better  if  we  ex¬ 
amine  two  kinds  of  objects  of  study.  A  physiologist,  a  psycholo¬ 
gist,  and  a  sociologist  might  study  the  same  hand-shake.  Thus, 
they  would  all  study  the  same  material  object,  the  same  concrete 
referent.  To  the  physiologist,  it  might  exemplify  the  expansions 
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and  contractions  of  certain  muscles  or  the  exertion  of  pressure.  To 
the  psychologist,  it  might  illustrate  nonverbal  communication.  To 
the  sociologist,  perhaps  it  would  be  a  symbol  of  group  cohesion  or 
ritual.  Thus,  each  scientist  would  have  a  different  formal  object. 
Similarly,  academic  disciplines  are  determined  by  their  formal 
objects  and  pursued  by  relating  various  things  to  those  formal 
objects.  There  is  and  should  be  a  great  deal  of  overlapping  of 
particular  situations  and  materials  studied. 

Is  there  a  danger  of  misleading  ourselves  in  these  abstract  ex¬ 
ercises?  Yes  and  no.  The  danger  does  not  come  from  abstracting, 
which  is  the  only  way  to  think.  The  danger  lies  in  what  A.  N. 
Whitehead  called  “misplaced  concreteness.”  This  happens  when 
we  abstract  certain  phenomena  for  special  purposes  of  thought, 
then  forget  what  we  have  done  and  take  the  abstract  for  the  con¬ 
crete.  In  physics,  for  example,  energy  is  capacity  to  do  work, 
which  is  an  abstraction.  In  the  philosophy  of  dynamism,  however, 
energy  becomes  an  undefined  concrete  force,  the  suppositum  of 
which  all  things  are  made. 

As  further  illustration  of  material  and  formal  objects:  Physi¬ 
cists  and  chemists  both  study  matter  (as,  indeed,  do  other  scien¬ 
tists).  The  chemist  is  interested  in  material  structures  and  the 
transformations  they  undergo,  while  the  physicist  focuses  on 
material  actions  in  various  areas  of  mechanics,  heat,  electricity, 
radiation,  and  so  on. 

The  formal  object  of  a  science  cannot  be  fictitious  or  capri¬ 
cious  if  the  science  is  to  make  much  progress.  Physical  science 
studies  mobile  being  because  there  is  mobile  being.  Mathematics 
studies  quantified  being  because  there  is  quantified  being.  We 
note  in  passing  that  statistics  gets  into  certain  difficulties  because 
it  is  obliged  to  shuttle  back  and  forth  between  two  levels  of  ab¬ 
straction  represented  by  pure  quantities  and  concrete  quantities. 
Within  the  limits  of  the  real,  at  any  rate,  one  can  choose  what  to 
investigate,  but  there  can  be  no  science  of  what  has  no  mode  of 
reality.  There  can  be  no  science  of  astrology,  for  example,  al¬ 
though  the  astrological  columns  continue  to  flourish. 

Intellectual  Tyranny 

Because  of  the  special  characters  of  theology  and  philosophy, 
some  thinkers  have  wanted  them  to  absorb  the  other  disciplines  or 
control  them.  Descartes  wanted  to  absorb  all  the  sciences  into 
philosophy,  which  would  then  become  a  universal  science.  For 
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that  reason,  he  would  have  had  the  study  of  the  sciences  begin 
with  metaphysics.  In  a  similar  vein,  some  have  advocated  a  pan- 
theologism  which  would  make  theology  not  only  the  loftiest  of 
the  disciplines  but  a  dictator  towards  the  others.  It  is  this  sort  of 
intellectual  tyranny  that  many  Catholic  scholars  fear  when 
anyone  begins  to  talk  of  an  integrated  curriculum. 

Intellectual  Anarchy 

At  the  other  extreme,  Auguste  Comte  and  the  positivists  generally 
have  found  in  philosophy  nothing  more  than  the  systematization 
of  the  sciences.  In  effect,  they  have  wanted  the  empirical  studies 
to  absorb  philosophy.  In  both  cases,  the  Cartesian  and  Comtean 
views,  there  is  a  failure  to  distinguish  the  material  and  formal  ob¬ 
jects  of  philosophy.  The  positivists,  for  example,  have  failed  to  see 
that  philosophy  cannot  have  a  special  office  in  systematizing  the 
science  unless  there  is  something  different  about  its  nature  from 
theirs. 


“A  Veto  Power ” 

As  Maritain  wrote,  “Every  science  is  mistress  in  her  own  house.”1 
Each  science  presumably  has  or  will  develop  the  appropriate 
methods  to  pursue  questions  proper  to  its  sphere.  It  is  imaginable 
that  a  scientist  can  make  a  mistake,  however.  Indeed,  some  writ¬ 
ers  have  mentioned  as  a  point  of  pride  that  there  is  nothing  perma¬ 
nent  in  science  but  a  method.  (Others  deny  that  there  is  even  that.) 
If  a  psychologist,  say,  is  in  error  on  a  point  with  philosophical 
ramifications,  the  philosopher  is  entitled  to  a  veto  power.  He/she 
ought  to  be  able  to  say,  “Please  take  another  look  at  that.”  The  first 
principles  of  philosophy  are  in  effect  the  first  principles  of  all  hu¬ 
man  knowledge.  The  mathematical  axiom  that  two  quantities 
v  hich  are  equal  to  a  third  quantity  are  equal  to  each  other,  reflects 
the  more  abstract  ontological  principle  that  two  beings  identical 
with  a  third  are  identical  with  each  other. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  philosopher  to  do  very  nicely  in 
astronomy,  geography,  or  any  empirical  field.  Yet,  the  investiga¬ 
tor  who  is  prepared  to  receive  philosophical  guidance  when  out 
of  bounds  in  some  way  will  do  better,  other  factors  being  equal, 
than  the  investigator  who  is  not.  The  subordination  of  the  sciences 
to  philosophy  is  only  indirect  and  limited. 
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Because  of  the  source  of  its  doctrines,  theology  is  justified  in  a 
kind  of  veto  power  towards  philosophy  as  the  latter  is  towards  the 
sciences.  It  would  be  quite  wrong,  of  course,  for  the  philosopher 
to  invoke  the  authority  of  theology  to  make  a  philosophical  point. 
Even  theology,  however,  often  makes  use  of  philosophy  to  help  to 
express  and  clarify  its  doctrines.  It  seems  inescapable  that  the 
theologian  have  a  valid  philosophical  system  to  employ  as  ancilla 
theologiae. 


Thomism 

Pre-eminent  among  the  theological-philosophical  syntheses  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  church  has  been  the  system  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  (1225-1274).  The  reason  is  simple:  This  system  has  stood 
up  under  examinations  and  criticisms  better  than  all  others.  Thom¬ 
as  repudiated  the  “double  truth”  hypothesis  which  had  gained 
some  circulation  —  the  idea  that  a  proposition  could  be  true  in 
theology  but  false  for  natural  reason,  or  vice-versa.  All  truth  is 
one,  said  Thomas,  because  it  is  achored  in  God.  Because  God  s 
nature,  while  infinite,  is  absolutely  simple,  one  true  proposition 
cannot  contradict  another. 

In  metaphysics,  Aquinas  steered  towards  Aristotle,  away  from 
certain  excesses  in  the  Christian  Platonism  introduced  by  St.  Au¬ 
gustine  in  the  fifth  century  A.D.  In  modern  empiricism,  we  find  a 
world  without  meanings.  Plato’s  detached  Ideas  gave  us  mean¬ 
ings  without  a  world.  St.  Thomas  provides  a  world  with  mean¬ 
ings,  through  the  Aristotelian  formula  of  universal  embodied  in 
particulars.  He  also  developed,  as  a  major  original  contribution, 
the  analogy  of  being,  the  idea  that  the  existence  of  a  thing  is  pro¬ 
portionate  to  its  essence. 

Pope  after  Pope  has  lauded  Thomistic  thought.  The  re-empha¬ 
sis  on  Thomism  in  modern  times  is  often  dated  from  the  Aeterni 
Patris  of  Leo  XIII,  who  wrote: 

Among  the  scholastic  doctors,  the  chief  and  master  of  all  towers  Thom¬ 
as  Aquinas,  who,  as  Cajetan  observes,  because  ‘he  most  venerated  the 
ancient  doctors  of  the  Church,  in  a  certain  way  seems  to  have  inherited 
the  intellect  of  all.’  The  doctrines  of  these  illustrious  men,  like  the  scat¬ 
tered  members  of  a  body,  Thomas  collected  together  and  cemented, 
distributed  in  wonderful  order,  and  so  increased  with  important  addi¬ 
tions  that  he  is  rightly  esteemed  the  special  bulwark  and  glory  of  the 

Catholic  faith.2 


2  Leo  XIII,  Aeterni  Patris,  1879. 
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There  is  a  widespread  impression  that  Thomism  was  repudiated 
by  Vatican  II.  Like  so  many  other  misimpressions  about  that 
Council,  this  one  appears  to  be  mischievously  spread  by  critics 
who  know  that  most  of  their  audience  will  not  bother  to  read  the 
Conciliar  documents.  In  Gravissimum  Educationis,  the  document 
on  Christian  education,  the  Council  Fathers  declared  that  the 
church  pursues  the  good  of  relating  faith  and  reason  “after  the 
manner  of  her  most  illustrious  teachers,  especially  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas.”3  In  Optatum  Totius ,  the  document  on  priestly  forma¬ 
tion,  the  Council  declared  that  “by  way  of  making  the  mysteries 
of  salvation  known  as  thoroughly  as  they  can  be,  students  should 
learn  to  penetrate  them  more  deeply  with  the  help  of  speculative 
reason  exercised  under  the  tutelage  of  St.  Thomas. ”4 

The  task  of  getting  Aquinas  listened  to  again  will  be  formida¬ 
ble,  scarcely  less  so  in  Catholic  institutions  than  elsewhere.  For 
one  thing,  those  who  reject  theology  may  not  recognize  that 
Thomas  s  philosophy  can  stand  by  itself.  For  another,  metaphys¬ 
ics  has  been  all  but  ruled  out  of  court  by  logical  positivism  in  a 
variety  of  forms,  the  prevailing  one  today  being  linguistic  empiri¬ 
cism.  To  make  the  case  for  Realism  as  against  Idealism,  Phenom¬ 
enalism,  and  Pragmatism  in  epistemology  may  be  the  best  —  per¬ 
haps  the  only  —  path  for  reaching  our  contemporaries  with  the 
riches  of  Thomism. 

II.  Principles  of  Curricular  Integration 

A  curriculum  needs  unity,  both  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  world  and  those  of  the  structure  of  the  learner  s  psyche. 
Many  bases  for  curricular  integration  have  been  proposed, 
though  few  seem  ever  to  have  been  carried  out  very  effectively. 
Dividing  schooling  into  academic  subjects  has  been  often  criti¬ 
cized.  In  keeping  with  his  “philosophy  of  organism,”  Whitehead 
wrote:  “The  solution  which  I  am  urging  is  to  eradicate  the  fatal 
disconnection  of  subjects  which  kills  the  vitality  of  our  modern 
curriculum.  There  is  only  one  subject-matter  for  education,  and 
that  is  Life  in  all  its  manifestations.”5 


3  Walter  M.  Abbott,  ed.,  “Gravissimum  Educationis,’ 
(New  York:  Guild  Press,  1966),  p.  648. 


The  Documents  of  Vatican  II 


4  Abbott,  op.  cit.,  “Optatum  Totius,”  Ibid.,  p.  452. 
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Certainly,  there  is  much  to  criticize  in  the  way  the  divers  sub¬ 
jects  tend  to  roam  about  like  planets  with  no  sun,  occasionally 
bumping  into  one  another  by  accident.  Still,  Whitehead  seems  to 
be  missing  the  distinction  between  material  and  formal  objects  of 
study.  “Life  in  all  its  manifestations”  is  a  tangled  mish-mash.  A 
novelist  or  playwright  can  describe  the  clutter,  but  there  is  also 
need  for  systematic  analysis  to  descry  whatever  order  lurks  there. 
The  problem  is  not  that  we  have  “subjects”  but  that  each  is  usually 
pursued  autonomously. 

Among  modifications  of  the  “subject”  curriculum  experi¬ 
mented  with  has  been  the  core  curriculum.  A  classic  text  defines 
this  as  “a  subject  curriculum  in  which  two  or  more  subjects  are 
articulated  and  relationships  between  or  among  them  are  made  a 
part  of  instruction  without  destroying  the  subject  boundaries.  6 
Various  bases  for  such  combinations  have  been  used.  Students 
might  read  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  in  a  literature  class  while  studying 
the  French  Revolution  in  history  class.  Where  generalizations  are 
common  to  two  or  more  sciences,  these  can  be  made  a  basis  for 
correlation.  A  class  in  ethics  might  ponder  the  moral  issues  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  French  Revolution. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  core  curriculum  in  principle, 
though  most  efforts  to  carry  it  out  seem  disappointing.  The 
broad-fields  approach  goes  somewhat  further.  Amherst  College 
paved  the  way  in  1914  by  offering  a  course  called  “Social  and 
Economic  Institutions.”  The  University  of  Chicago  continued  the 
approach  with  such  offerings  as  Introduction  to  Reflective  Think¬ 
ing,  Man  in  Society,  and  the  Meaning  and  Value  of  the  Arts.  In 
high  schools,  at  about  the  same  time,  “general  science”  courses 
began  to  emerge.  One  must  be  careful  that  the  broad-fields  ap¬ 
proach  has  a  systematic,  hierarchical  character  and  does  not  de¬ 
generate  into  “Life  in  all  its  manifestations”  as  in  Whitehead. 

Curricular  Organization  in  Catholic  Thought 

Christ  bade  his  followers,  “Go  forth  and  teach  all  nations.”  He  did 
not  say,  “Go  forth  and  found  school  systems.  Nevertheless,  the 
early  church  soon  decided  that,  under  most  circumstances,  Chris¬ 
tian  schools  were  the  best  way  to  propagate  the  Faith.  It  was  not 
clear  what  should  be  included  in  their  curricula,  however,  and 


e  B.  Othanel  Smith,  William  O.  Stanley,  and  J.  Harlan  Shores,  Fundamentals  of  Curric¬ 
ulum  Development  (New  York:  World  Book  Co.,  1950),  p.  399. 
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what  we  now  regard  as  traditional  Catholic  education  was  the 
product  of  long  evolution.  With  the  fullness  of  revelation,  was 
there  a  need  for  philosophy  and  other  elements  of  pagan  culture? 
Two  opposed  viewpoints  arose: 

Anti-rationalists  argued  that  it  was  unnecessary  and  presumptuous  for 
man  to  exercise  his  puny  mind  much,  now  that  God  had  spoken.  Others 
argued  that  all  knowledge  is  good,  that  faith  helps  us  to  grasp  more 
clearly  and  quickly  what  we  know  by  reason.  Why,  they  asked,  did 
God  give  us  this  gift  of  reason,  if  not  to  be  used?7 

That  struggle  still  continues  in  the  church.  Officially,  at  least,  the 
anti-rationalists  lost.  Christian  education  incorporated  a  great 
deal  from  Greco-Roman  culture,  thanks  in  part  to  Augustine  of 
Hippo,  a  great  rhetorician. 

The  Mediaeval  curriculum  was  fairly  well  standardized  into 
three  phases: 

I.  LIBERAL  ARTS 

A.  The  trivium  —  grammar,  rhetoric,  logic. 

B.  The  quadrivium  —  arithmetic,  geometry,  music, 

,  astronomy. 

II.  PHILOSOPHY  (in  a  broad  sense) 

A.  Natural  science,  including  medicine. 

B.  Social  or  moral  science,  including  law. 

C.  Metaphysics,  including  natural  theology. 

III.  SUPERNATURAL  THEOLOGY 

Liberal  education  today  retains  many  elements  of  this  structure, 
although  the  sense  of  the  whole  has  been  greatly  weakened  in 
most  cases. 

The  most  basic  document  on  Catholic  education  at  all  levels 
continues  to  be  the  encyclical  letter  of  Pius  XI.  The  idea  of  limit¬ 
ing  the  church  s  educational  contributions  to  religion  classes,  ad¬ 
vanced  in  our  day  by  Mary  Perkins  Ryan,  was  known  in  his.  The 
pontiff  declared  that 

the  so-called  neutral  or  lay’ school,  from  which  religion  is  excluded,  is 
contrary  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  education.  Such  a  school 
moreover  cannot  exist  in  practice;  it  is  bound  to  become  irreligious 
.  .  .  For  the  mere  fact  that  a  school  gives  some  religious  instruction 
(often  extremely  stinted),  does  not  bring  it  into  accord  with  the  rights 
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of  the  Church  and  of  the  Christian  family,  or  make  it  a  fit  place  for 
Catholic  students.  To  be  this,  it  is  necessary  that  all  the  teaching  and  the 
whole  organization  of  the  school,  and  its  teachers,  syllabus  and  text¬ 
books  in  every  branch,  be  regulated  by  the  Christian  spirit,  under  the 
direction  and  maternal  supervision  of  the  Church;  so  that  religion  may 
be  in  very  truth  the  foundation  and  crown  of  the  youth’s  entire  training; 
and  this  in  every  grade  of  school,  not  only  the  elementary,  but  the  in¬ 
termediate  and  the  higher  institutions  or  learning  as  well.8 

His  successor,  Pius  XII,  made  a  number  of  similar  pleas  for  or¬ 
ganic  unity  of  education.  In  an  address  to  the  students  of  Rome,  he 
cautioned  that 

there  is  nothing  so  harmful  as  knowledge  accumulated  confusedly  and 
without  order:  knowledge  which  is  not  co-related  and  integrated 
.  .  .  [He  mentioned  specifically  that]  science  and  philosophy  must  be 
integrated  and  brought  to  each  other’s  aid  .  .  .9 

It  was  not  simply  any  kind  of  unity  that  the  wartime  Pope  was 
advocating.  He  had  a  different  focus  than  “Life  in  all  its  manifes¬ 
tations.”  Said  he,  “This  much  desired  organic  unity  of  education 
will  be  effected  when  the  corpus  doctrinae  has  Christ  as  its 
head.”10  On  another  occasion,  before  his  elevation  to  the  papacy, 
the  same  Eugenio  Pacelli  made  an  address  at  The  Catholic  Uni¬ 
versity  of  America  in  which  he  lucidly  summed  the  organic  char¬ 
acter  that  ought  to  mark  Catholic  colleges  and  universities: 

The  Catholic  University  is  based  on  the  fundamental  fact  that  har¬ 
mony  exists  between  faith  and  science,  between  the  natural  and  the 
supernatural  .  .  .  God  the  Creator,  Who  is  also  the  God  of  supernatu¬ 
ral  revelation,  is  the  essential  and  inexhaustible  font,  embracing  and 
sustaining  all  things  in  which  all  truth,  natural  and  supernatural,  has  its 
source.  The  Divine  Word,  who  operates  in  both  spheres,  speaks  to  us  in 
different  ways  in  the  order  of  nature  and  in  the  order  of  grace,  but  the 
truths  of  one  order  can  never  be  found  in  contradiction  with  the  truths 
and  mysteries  of  the  other.* 11 

Never  was  the  matter  stated  better! 

Once  again,  we  do  well  to  see  what  position  the  Second  \  ati- 
can  Council  took,  lest  some  dissidents  advocate  its  opposite  in 


*  Pius  XI,  On  Christian  Education  of  Youth  (Washington,  D.C,  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference,  1936),  pp.  30-31. 

9  Pius  XII,  “The  Bases  of  Sound  Education,”  The  Pope  Speaks,  IV  (Summer,  1957),  pp. 
14-20. 

10  Ibid.,  p.  20.  .  „  , 

11  Eugenio  (Cardinal)  Pacelli,  Address  at  the  Catholic  University  of  America;  October 

22,  1936. 
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the  spirit  of  Vatican  II.”  Was  the  approach  atomistic  or  global? 
Clearly,  it  was  the  latter.  Gravissimum  Educationis  declares  that 
Christian  education  “strives  to  relate  all  human  culture  eventually 
to  the  news  of  salvation,  so  that  the  light  of  faith  will  illumine  the 
knowledge  which  students  gradually  gain  of  the  world,  of  life, 
and  of  mankind.”12 

The  present  pontiff,  John  Paul  II,  said  in  an  address  at  the 
same  institution  where  one  of  his  predecessors  had  spoken  in 
1936,  “It  is  necessary  that  the  whole  of  human  culture  be  steeped 
in  the  Gospel.”13 

Lesser  spokespersons  have  written  in  the  same  vein.  The  late 
Vincent  E.  Smith,  treating  of  the  limited  but  definite  regulative 
work  of  metaphysics  referred  to  earlier  herein,  noted, 

Metaphysics  is  reserved  to  the  end  of  the  curriculum  because  it  requires 
the  maximum  amount  of  experience;  it  requires  calmness  of  emotion 
aided  by  ethics.  It  is  a  relic  of  rationalism  to  put  metaphysics  first 
among  the  subjects  taught  in  the  philosophy  department  and  then  to 
turn  all  other  philosophical  subjects  into  applications  of  metaphysics. 14 

William  J.  McGucken,  a  Jesuit  educational  philosopher,  wrote, 

For  the  Catholic  university,  there  is  a  principle  of  integration  —  not  an 
eclectic  metaphysics,  but  the  metaphysics  of  Aristotle  and  Aquinas 
.  .  .  Nevertheless,  for  the  Catholic  university  this  principle  of  integra¬ 
tion  is  not  merely  metaphysics,  but  metaphysics  supplemented  by 
theology.15 

In  short,  expert  opinion,  ancient  and  modern,  clerical  and  lay, 
is  virtually  unanimous  on  the  basic  principles  of  curricular  organi¬ 
zation  in  Catholic  education.  Emphatically,  the  experts  do  not  see 
the  curriculum  as  the  sum  of  its  parts. 

III.  Why  Did  Catholic  Education  Fall  Apart? 

Plainly,  in  the  words  of  a  Joseph  Heller  title,  “something  hap¬ 
pened.”  Catholic  education  has  generally  become  something 
other  than  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  often  almost  indistinguishable  from 


12  Abbott,  Gravissimum  Educationis,”  op.  cit.,  p.  646. 

13  John  Paul  II,  Address  at  the  Catholic  University  of  America,  n.d. 

PubLtog  CoE  im  pTmC',°°' Emmined: Ai,n  CMent  (Milwaukee;  Bruce 

p  “  T";™  27MRCf  “Ck,e  j  °>  Catholic  Education  (New  York:  America 

Press,  n.d),  p.  27.  Reprm.ed  from  41st  Yearbook.  National  Society  lor  the  Study  of  Educa- 
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its  secular  counterparts,  and  it  tends  to  lack  the  unifying  structure 
and  vision  which  we  have  reviewed. 

In  describing  or  accounting  for  this  fall,  one  must  take  care  not 
to  portray  an  ideal  past  that  never  was.  No  doubt,  the  workaday 
realities  in  church-related  schools  always  fell  somewhat  short  of 
the  vision  of  a  John  Henry  Newman  or  a  Jacques  Maritain.  Yet, 
there  are  many  people  who  can  easily  recall  a  period  when  the 
reality  was  much  closer  to  the  ideal.  What  happened? 

The  key  thing  is  that  “something  happened”  to  the  church  it¬ 
self  —  not  to  its  inner  nature  as  the  Mystical  Body  of  Christ,  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  will  protect  until  the  end  of  time,  but  to  the  practi¬ 
cal  face  of  the  church,  the  facet  it  presents  to  ordinary  observa¬ 
tion.  One  is  tempted  to  say  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has 
“gone  Protestant”  to  an  extent  that  would  have  shocked  Martin 
Luther.  There  is  a  general  tendency  to  attribute  an  “anything 
goes”  stance  to  the  Second  Vatican  Council  —  quite  incorrectly, 
but  the  attributions  are  rather  seldom  challenged.  Paul  VI  inher¬ 
ited  a  somewhat  inchoate  revolution  and  realized  too  late  that 
certain  strategies  to  contain  it  would  not  work.  Pope  John  II  has 
probably  accomplished  as  much  as  any  one  leader  could  to  get 
things  back  on  track,  but  the  rot  had  gone  deep,  and  much  re¬ 
building  is  still  needed. 

Some  more  specific  things  have  also  “gone  wrong.”  They  have 
many  sources,  sometimes  very  hard  to  trace.  Five  of  these  will  be 
considered  here. 

1.  The  Additive  Fallacy,  The  Carnegie  unit  system  in  educa¬ 
tion  implies  that  one  unit  of  anything  has  the  same  formative  value 
as  a  unit  of  anything  else  —  typing,  Greek,  history  of  art,  hydrau¬ 
lics,  it  matters  not.  The  Carnegie  system  also  tacitly  implies  that 
the’whole  is  the  sum  of  the  parts.  Enter  the  registrar  and  the  ad¬ 
ding  machine.  You  are  educated  when  you  have  180  credits,  or 
200,  or  whatever.  Why  not  17?  Why  not  2,007?  There  have  usually 
been  some  required  courses  at  college  level.  There  have  also  been 
requirements  to  choose  a  specified  number  of  courses  from  each 
of  several  grouped  areas.  Such  expectations  have  usually  been 
loose,  however,  and  their  enforcement  has  occasionally  been 

looser.  ,  ,  f  . 

Catholic  institutions,  not  less  than  others,  have  felt  pressures  to 

offer  more  courses  such  as  computer  technology  and  nebulous 
exercises  in  “communications.”  If  the  total  number  of  require 
“credit  hours”  is  to  stay  the  same,  something  must  give.  That 
something  is  usually  the  required  core  of  liberal  arts  courses. 
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Along  with  the  additive  fallacy  goes  that  of  “shared  time”  or  of 
religion  as  an  “extra.”  Many  pastors  today,  faced  with  a  financial 
pinch,  seem  to  think  first  of  closing  the  school  as  an  economy 
measure.  Let  the  students  study  “secular”  subjects  in  the  public 
schools,  then  receive  religious  instruction  under  Catholic  auspices 
—  so  goes  the  formula.  Everything  that  has  been  cited  and  argued 
in  the  present  study  militates  against  such  a  formula.  One  always 
teaches  from  a  viewpoint.  Confusion  is  in  store  for  the  student 
who  studies  traditional  doctrine  on  Saturday  mornings,  then  on 
weekdays  learns  economics  from  a  teacher  who  implicitly  takes 
the  meaning  of  life  to  lie  in  material  gain,  psychology  from  a  con¬ 
vinced  mechanist,  political  science  from  a  devotee  of  the  Social 
Contract  theory,  and  so  on. 

2.  The  “ Let’s  Make  Them  Behave”  Fallacy.  Religion  certainly 
involves  actions  as  well  as  thoughts  and  feelings.  Under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  a  rampant  behaviorism,  however,  we  have  seen  a  pro¬ 
nounced  bent  for  assessing  spiritual  progress  strictly  by  the  meas¬ 
urable.  A  pupil’s  state  of  soul,  for  example,  may  be  “measured”  by 
how  many  times  per  month  he/she  receives  communion.  The 
most  subtle  points  of  doctrine  or  speculation  are  reduced  to  ab¬ 
surd  simplicity  on  “true-false”  tests  —  reducing  education,  in  Ba- 
nesh  Hoffman  s  phrase,  to  an  intellectual  bingo  game,  scored  by 
electricity.  A  true-false  item  from  an  archdiocesan  test  lingers  in 
mind:  The  liturgy  is  the  living,  dynamic,  ongoing  prayer  of  the 
Church.  One  does  not  wish  to  reply  “true”  or  “false”  to  such  a 
proposition.  If  one  has  thought  about  it  at  all,  one  wishes  to  raise 
questions  such  as:  How  can  something  that  is  dynamic  be  other 
than  ongoing?  In  what  sense  are  we  using  “living”  here?  Is  some 
distinction  to  be  drawn  between  liturgy  as  such  and  prayer  as 
such?  Since  few  propositions  cannot  be  improved  upon,  the  more 
reflective  the  student  is,  the  likelier  it  is  that  any  given  statement 

will  be  marked  false  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  not  completely 
true. 

3.  The  Anybody  Can  Do  It  Fallacy.  The  writer  recalls  an 
instance  in  which  a  pastor  extensively  compared  Catholic  and 
secular  education  to  the  glory  of  the  former,  then  asked  for  a  vol¬ 
unteer  from  the  congregation  to  teach  sixth  grade  for  the  follow- 
mg  yearHf  any  qualifications  were  necessary,  they  were  not  men- 
loned.  To  study  Catholic  education  seriously  is  to  realize  that  it 

will  not  succeed  except  at  the  hands  of  teachers  well  advanced  in 

M1]C!'imatter  and  peda8°gy  and  deeply  dedicated  to  the  cause. 
While  there  are  many  who  meet  these  criteria,  many  do  not. 
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A  close  relative  of  the  “Anybody  Can  Do  It”  fallacy  is  “Any 
Religious  Can  Do  It.”  A  few  decades  ago,  the  opinion  seemed  to 
be  all  but  universal  that  any  priest,  nun,  or  religious  brother  was 
ipso  facto  a  better  teacher  than  any  lay  person.  Parents,  upon 
learning  that  their  child  had  been  assigned  to  a  “layman”  for  the 
following  term,  would  complain  vigorously  in  a  factual  vacuum 
—  not  knowing  the  calibre  of  the  lay  teacher  or  whom  the  clerical 
alternative  might  have  been.  Many  priests  complained  that,  not 
they,  but  their  parishioners,  considered  them  equipped  by  priest¬ 
ly  training  to  teach  any  subject. 

Remnants  of  the  “Any  Religious  Can  Do  It”  attitude  can  still  be 
found.  In  many  cases,  salaries  of  lay  teachers  are  low  enough  that 
experts  among  them  are  not  likely  to  be  recruited  unless  their  ded¬ 
ication  is  preternatural. 

4.  The  “ Memorize  and  Repeat ”  Fallacy.  One  of  the  surest 
signs  that  something  has  been  understood  comes  when  a  learner 
puts  it  in  his/her  own  words.  This  is  also  one  of  the  quickest  ways 
to  be  penalized  in  many  academic  institutions.  To  repeat  some¬ 
thing  by  rote  proves  only  that  one  has  memorized  the  words  or 
other  symbols,  not  that  one  has  grasped  the  intended  meanings. 
Unfortunately,  the  memorize-and-repeat  approach  to  teaching 
has  probably  been  used  more  in  the  teaching  of  religion  than  in 
any  other  subject.  This  is  presumably  because  the  teacher  of  reli¬ 
gion  is  conscious  of  being  the  guardian  of  a  Deposit  of  Faith,  and 
does  not  wish  to  tamper  with  it.  “The  meanings,”  one  teacher  ex¬ 
plained,  “are  fixed.”  This  position  does  not  account  for  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  theology  through  doctrinal  definitions  by  the  church  and 
within  the  scope  allowed  by  those  definitions.  In  any  case,  the 
meanings  of  words  are  not  fixed  in  the  words.  The  meanings  of 
symbols  lie  outside  the  symbols.  They  lie  in  our  experience  with 
and  thinking  about  the  symbols.  We  need  to  have  much  more  dis¬ 
cussion,  much  more  careful  testings  of  comprehension,  in  Cath¬ 
olic  education,  much  less  of  the  memorize-and-repeat  formula.  A 
favorite  rationalization  used  to  be  that,  if  the  child  merely  memo 
rizes  catechetical  sentences  such  as  The  sacraments  which  make 
a  permanent  mark  on  the  soul  are  .  .  •  ,  in  later  years  these  for¬ 
mulae  will  come  back,  rich  with  accrued  connotations.  Little  in 
educational  psychology  supports  such  a  notion.  Still  less  does  ex¬ 
perience.  What  commonly  happens  is  that  the  child,  as  he/she 
begins  to  reason  more  maturely,  realizes  that  what  was  learned  in 
religion  class  often  will  not  hold  water.  Failing  to  understand  that 
what  was  learned  was  not  the  Catholic  Faith,  he/she  turns  his/her 
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back  on  that  Faith  and  never  re-examines  it.  This  is  a  tragedy 
which  could  easily  be  averted  by  teaching  for  meaning. 

5.  The  Fallacy  of  Specious  Comparisons.  Studies  come  along 
now  and  then  showing  that  pupils  in  Catholic  schools  do  better  on 
the  average  in  certain  skills  or  areas  of  knowledge  than  do  their 
counterparts  in  public  schools,  or  not  as  well.  These  comparisons 
are  almost  invariably  specious.  In  the  first  place,  these  are  sur¬ 
veys,  not  controlled  experiments.  They  do  not  warrant  conclu¬ 
sions  that  more  efficient  teaching  is  going  on  in  one  kind  of  school, 
because  they  do  not  deal  with  factors  such  as  the  ability  of  private 
schools  to  select  their  clientele  and  to  dismiss  those  whose  behav¬ 
ior  or  academic  performance  they  deem  unsatisfactory.  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  place,  these  are  apples-and-pears  comparisons.  If  X  and  Y 
have  divergent  stated  purposes,  how  does  one  go  about  showing 
that  X  is  “better  than”  Y?  Catholic  schools  ought  to  be  systemati¬ 
cally  judged  in  relation  to  their  own  goals. 

IV.  What  Needs  To  Be  Done 

We  have  examined  the  relations  among  academic  disciplines  and 
some  related  principles  of  curricular  integration.  We  have  noted  a 
breakdown  of  these  principles  in  Catholic  education,  and  some  of 
its  consequences  and  corollaries.  It  remains  to  consider  what  can 
be  done  beyond  waiting  passively  for  a  better  day. 

The  whole-part  conundrum  faces  us  here.  Is  the  church  ailing 
because  some  of  its  parts  are  ailing,  or  do  they  ail  because  it  ails? 
The  church,  after  all,  is  a  supernatural  organism,  enjoying  the  in¬ 
dwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  These  —  scarcely  anyone  denies  it 
—are  troubled  times  for  the  Bark  of  Peter.  Thus  Paul  VI,  in  his 
first  encyclical,  declared  that  “this  is  the  hour  in  which  the  Church 
should  deepen  its  consciousness  of  itself  .  .  .  To  some  extent, 
Catholic  education  will  find  its  bearings  again  when  Holy  Church 
does  so. 

In  addressing  ourselves  to  specifics,  we  should  bear  this  in 
mind,  just  as  a  physician  who  prescribes  a  drug  for  a  patient’s 
infection  knows  that  the  patient’s  own  system  will  be  the  principal 
cause  of  what  happens.  Nevertheless,  instrumental  causes  are 
sometimes  needed,  and  an  instrumental  cause  should  operate  in 
harmony  with  the  principal  cause  the  power  of  which  it  borrows. 
The  fallacies  enumerated  herein  should.be  thought  of  in  that  light. 


16  Paul  VI,  Ecclesiam  Suam  (Huntington,  IN:  Our  Sunday  Visitor,  1964),  p.  3. 
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1.  A  Need  for  a  Sense  of  the  Whole.  Every  administrator, 
teacher,  counselor,  school  psychologist,  librarian,  and  other  pro¬ 
fessional  in  a  Catholic  school  should  have  a  lively,  realistic  sense  of 
what  the  school  is  for.  Beyond  this,  there  should  be  (especially  in 
the  colleges,  seminaries,  and  universities)  a  comprehension  of  the 
roles  and  inter-relations  of  theology,  philosophy,  and  the  special 
sciences.  Without  this,  Catholic  education  loses  its  essence  and 
becomes  a  congeries  of  obscurely  related  “fixings.”  Christian 
schooling  should  never  be  thought  of  as  some  kind  of  additive  to 
mundane  schooling.  The  light  of  God  can  and  should  shine 
through  every  subject. 

2.  Respect  and  Address  the  Intellect.  We  teach  a  whole  per¬ 
son,  to  be  sure,  but  the  immediate  and  proper  faculty  through 
which  we  reach  that  person  with  matter  to  be  understood  is  the 
intellect.  Let  us  constantly  be  on  guard  not  to  be  swept  away  from 
this  insight  by  excesses  of  Behaviorism.  Students  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  make  applications  of  ideas,  to  express  these  ideas 
occasionally  in  their  own  verbal  formulations  —  to  make  the  ideas 
their  own. 

3.  Hire  Qualified  Teachers.  Many  dioceses  now  require  that 
school  personnel  be  certified  by  their  State’s  Department  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Instruction.  On  the  whole,  this  is  unquestionably  a  step  for¬ 
ward.  It  is  only  a  beginning,  however.  The  teacher  should  be  a 
highly  intelligent  person  who  understands  his/her  subject  and  its 
relations  to  other  subjects  well.  Where  are  such  persons  to  be 
found?  Where  is  the  money  to  pay  them  to  come  from?  Suffice  it 
to  say,  until  such  teachers  are  the  norm,  Catholic  education  will 
not  know  deliverance  from  its  present  woes. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  more  vocations  to  religious  life.  That 
will  come,  perhaps,  when  the  trumpet  sounds  a  less  uncertain  call. 
Meantime,  teachers  and  all  other  school  professionals  should  be 
chosen  for  their  individual  qualifications,  not  for  their  religious  or 
lay  status. 

4.  Make  Students  Think  About  Religion.  This  is  the  “flip”  side 
of  the  caution  against  excessive  Behaviorism.  Never  tire  of  check¬ 
ing  for  the  meanings  you  (or  the  assigned  reading)  has  or  has  not 
conveyed  to  the  students.  In  this  effort,  there  must  be  due  aware¬ 
ness  of  limits  posed  by  mystery.  There  are  revealed  truths  which, 
while  not  against  reason,  so  far  transcend  it  that  no  created  intelli¬ 
gence  could  ever  discover  and  validate  them,  unaided.  They  are 
known  by  faith  and  most  imperfectly.  There  is  profit  to  contem¬ 
plating  the  mysteries,  even  so,  because  analogy  can  shed  some 
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light  upon  them.  We  could  all  ponder  the  Trinity,  the  Hypostatic 
Union,  or  the  Real  Presence  for  the  rest  of  our  lives  and  just  be 
getting  started. 

5.  Compare  Ourselves  with  the  Ideal  Catholic  schools  (again, 
at  all  levels)  should  be  evaluated  by  comparison  with  the  ideal, 
not  by  comparison  with  other  schools  of  different  purposes. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  documents  and  blueprints  to  tell  11s  what 
our  schools  ought  to  be.  Let  us  not  worry  about  whether  Notre 
Dame  is  like  Columbia  or  Marquette  like  Yale.  Are  Notre  Dame, 
Marquette,  Catholic  University,  et  a/..  like  Newman’s  Idea  of  a 
University? 


Conclusion 

From  the  foregoing  analysis  of  the  proper  basis  of  curricular  inte¬ 
gration  in  Catholic  schools  and  colleges,  of  what  went  wrong,  and 
of  what  needs  to  be  done,  one  of  the  practical  points  that  emerges 
is  this:  The  problems  will  never  be  solved  until  theology  and  phi¬ 
losophy  are  consciously  and  systematically  brought  to  bear  upon 
,  them.  \\  e  cannot  live  in  a  pragmatic  time,  in  a  pragmatic  culture, 
without  being  somewhat  bent  to  the  myopic  and  question-beg¬ 
ging  formula  of  using  what  "works.  Many  a  Catholic  administra¬ 
tor  talks  1  homism  and  practices  pragmatism. 

A  genuine  return  to  the  intellectual  heritage  of  the  church  in 
these  areas  will  not  be  easy.  1  he  first  step  is  to  realize  with  great 
clarity  how  urgently  we  need  to  make  it. 

IT  Norberg  is  Professor  and  Former  Dean  in  the  School  of  Education  at 
Marquette  l  Diversity.  Accepted  on  the  basis  of  blind  peer  review. 
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PLOWSHARES:  A  CONTEMPORARY  FABLE  OF  PEACE  AND  WAR  Bv 
Soma  Ralston.  New  York:  Paulist  Press,  19S6.  Paper.  61  pp..  $4.95.  The  story  is 
timeless  yet  it  clearly  illustrates  our  contemporary  predicament.  Not  only  are  we 
threat  ened  by  the  possibility  of  a  nuclear  confrontation,  but  the  earth  is  impover¬ 
ished  by  the  present  arms  race  among  nations.  The  fable  shows  us  that  we  must 
have  the  courage  to  become  Niilnerable  by  putting  aside  our  present  wavs  of 
thinking  and  acting  if  we  are  to  create  peace  and  the  best  possible  life  for  all 
people.  The  story-  challenges  us  to  begin  to  think  of  the  enemy  as  one  of  us.  the 
eart  1  as  beautiful,  and  all  of  its  children  as  precious.  Until  we  can  do  that,  we  will 
dr,K  closer  to  destruction.  This  book  is  recommended  for  all  peace  and  justice 

'brartes.  Good  for  homilists,  discussion  groups,  and  for  classroom  use  ages  iu- 
mor  high  and  above.  —  D.X. 
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FOUNDATIONS  FOR  RESEARCH,  TEACHING,  AND 
SELF-UNDERSTANDING  IN  APRRE 

During  a  recent  APRRE  meeting  in  Chicago  we  were  intrigued,  stimulated  and 
challenged  by  hearing  from  colleagues  about  various  books  and  articles  founda¬ 
tional  in  their  research  and  teaching.  These  books  and  articles  came  from  theol¬ 
ogy,  sociology,  anthropology,  education,  etc.  We  wondered  what  books  and  ar¬ 
ticles  the  APPRE  membership  at  large  would  consider  the  most  important  in 
current  research.  Using  a  method  of  systematic  sampling  ( Research  in  Educa¬ 
tion :  J.  McMillan  and  S.  Schumacher,  1984)  we  selected  23  members  of  APPRE 
or  10%  of  the  1984  membership  list  as  our  scientific  sample.  We  asked  them  to  list 
up  to  three  books  or  articles  which  are  currently  foundational  to  their  research, 
teaching,  and  understanding  of  their  role  in  the  profession,  with  a  few  sentences 
explaining  why  these  works  were  important  to  them. 

The  people  we  contacted  were1:  William  A.  Baker,  Jr.,  Doris  A.  Borchert 
(DB),  Edward  A.  Buchanan,  Robert  L.  Conrad  (RC),  Vernon  S.  Denney,  Craig 
R.  Dykstra  (CD),  Thomas  A.  Francoeur,  A.  Roger  Gobbel  (RG),  Maria  Harris 
(MH),  Loretta  Koley  Jancoski  (LJ),  William  B.  Kennedy  (WK),  William  M.  Law- 
lor  (WL),  Josephs.  Lukinsky  (JL),  Taylor  McConnell  (TM),  Maurice L.  Monette 
(MM),  Mary-Kay  Oosdyke  (MO),  James  E.  Pleuddemann  (JP),  Mary  L.  Roby, 
James  Ottis  Sayes,  Henry  C.  Simmons  (HS),  G.  Temp  Sparkman  (TS),  Geri  L. 
Telepak  (GT),  John  H.  Westerhoff  (JW),  and  Douglas  E.  Wingeier  (DW).  More 
than  75%  of  those  contacted  responded. 

We  organized  the  entries  into  four  basic  categories:  bible  and  theology,  soci¬ 
ology  and  culture,  curriculum  and  instruction,  and  theory  (person  and  commu¬ 
nity).  All  the  entries  represented  are  attempts  to  engage  in  inter-disciplinary  or 
multi-disciplinary  research  in  a  way  that  shapes  and  delineates  the  tasks  of  reli¬ 
gious  education.  A  basic  question  for  us  was  one  of  entry  point  into  the  issues 
perceived  to  be  crucial  for  the  development  of  religious  education.  Thus,  the 
entries  were  classified  according  to  the  annotations  given,  and  what  may  appear 
to  have  been  an  incorrect  classification  on  our  part  was  actually  an  attempt  to 
remain  faithful  to  the  evaluation  of  the  book  or  article  by  the  contributor. 

What  follows  is  a  list  of  the  titles  in  each  area,  with  selected  annotations  of 
particular  insight  to  give  a  flavor  of  the  comments,  along  with  a  few  reflections 
of  our  own.2 


1  The  names  of  those  who  responded  are  followed  by  their  initials,  which  are  used  to 
identify  their  annotated  entries  in  the  text. 

2  The  complete  list  with  annotations  is  available  from  the  authors  of  this  essay  review. 
Please  send  $2.00  for  photocopying  and  postage. 
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BIBLE  AND  THEOLOGY 


Three  themes  arise  from  the  entries  and  annotations  in  this  area:  conversion, 
justice,  and  method.  By  conversion,  we  refer  to  the  self-critical  process  resulting 
in  a  revised  assumption  of  personal  and  social  responsibility  that  was  initiated  by 
the  reading  of  a  particular  text.  Justice  issues  included  such  areas  as  peace,  tech¬ 
nology,  equality,  and  male-female  relationships.  Method  referred  to  those  en¬ 
tries  primarily  concerned  with  an  orderly  and  systematic  approach  to  the  theo¬ 
logical  enterprise  (i.e.,  Lonergan).  It  is  clear  from  the  annotations  that  the  works 
being  read  are  sharpening  what  Harvey  Cox  called  “the  hermeneutic  of  suspi¬ 
cion.” 

Birch,  Bruce  C.  and  Larry  L.  Rasmussen,  The  Predicament  of  the  Prosperous. 
Philadelphia:  The  Westminster  Press,  1978.  The  technocratic  European/ 
American  life  style  has  divided  the  world  into  the  prosperous  and  the  impov¬ 
erished.  This  biblical  study  offers  a  sane  and  radical  solution,  based  upon  a 
revolution  in  perspective  and  basic  values.  (TM) 

Crossan,  John  Dominic,  In  Parables:  The  Challenge  of  the  Historical  Jesus.  New 
York:  Harper  and  Row,  1973.  This  study  of  the  parables  of  Advent,  Reversal 
and  Action  has  been  for  me  a  key  reference  for  understanding  (1)  Jesus’ 
characteristic  way  of  teaching  by  creating  paradox  through  metaphor,  (2) 
the  nature  of  the  conversion  process  as  both  personal  and  social,  and  (3)  the 
■  goals  as  a  teacher  is  to  learn  how  to  teach  more  parabolically  —  or  expecta¬ 
tions  of  individuals  in  their  social  milieu  and  the  ability  to  inspire  the  sense  of 
paradox  which  subverts  expectations  and  throws  people  back  as  it  were  onto 
their  experience  of  God’s  presence.  (MM) 

Fiorenza,  Elisabeth  Schiissler,  In  Memory  of  Her.  New  York:  Crossroad,  1983. 

(1)  Elisabeth  suggests  a  scriptural  approach  which,  though  it  respects  the 
tradition  and  utilizes  historical-critical  tools,  goes  beyond  current  hermeneu¬ 
tics  to  offer  contemporary  women  a  way  of  accepting  scripture  which  re¬ 
spects  their  feminist  commitments  as  well  as  their  Christian  commitment. 

(LJ) 

(2)  A  foundational  work  in  making  God  the  image  of  humankind:  male  and 
female  and  opening  the  church  to  male  and  female.  (GT) 

- Bread  Not  Stone.  Boston:  Beacon  Press,  1984.  This  book  explicates  the 

method  used  in  In  Memory  of  Her.  The  method  provides  Christian  women 
with  a  rationale  for  continuing  to  accept  the  scriptures  as  inspired  without 
also  having  to  accept  those  parts  of  scripture  which  contradict  Jesus’  incon¬ 
testable  teachings  about  equality  and  the  love  of  God  for  every  person. 

1  ogether  Elizabeth  s  two  books  challenge  Christians  and  J ews  to  rethink  bib¬ 
lical  inspiration,  patriarchy  in  Christian  tradition,  the  nature  and  role  of 
women,  biblical  exegesis,  the  role  of  imagination  in  biblical  hermeneutics, 
and  authority  in  matters  of  scripture.  I  will  never  again  do  scripture  without 
Elisabeth  s  insights  and  I  will  not  take  seriously  any  biblical  scholar  who 
ignores  her  groundbreaking  work.  (LJ) 

Door,  Donal,  Spirituality  and  Justice.  Maryknoll:  Orbis  Books,  1984.  (LJ) 
Lonergan,  Bernard,  Method  in  Theology.  New  York:  Seabury  Press  1972  (GT) 
Suchocki  Marjorie  Hewitt,  God,  Christ,  Church:  A  Practical  Guide  to  Process 
Theology.  New  York:  Crossroad,  1982.  (TS) 
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We  were  surprised  by  how  few  entries  there  were  in  this  category.  It  may  be 
the  case  simply  that  colleagues  feel  themselves  well  grounded  in  this  area.  It  may 
be,  as  will  come  clear,  that  people  are  doing  theology  from  very  different  start¬ 
ing  points.  It  may  be  that  the  definition  of  theology  varies  from  contributor  to 
contributor.  Or  perhaps,  as  Joseph  Lukinsky  said:  “This  is  rny  Monday  morning 
list  in  answer  to  your  request  for  three  titles  basic  to  my  work .[...]  On  Tues¬ 
day  morning  I  reject  the  above  list  and  suggest  three  others.  On  Wednesday 
morning  .  .  .” 


SOCIOLOGY  AND  CULTURE 


Not  unlike  the  “hermeneutic  of  suspicion”  noted  in  the  bible  and  theology'  cate¬ 
gory',  the  following  entries  call  into  question  the  way'  in  which  taken-for-granted 
ideological  syrsterns  function  within  particular  social  and  cultural  settings. 


Bellah,  Robert  V,  etal.,  Habits  of  the  Heart ;  Individualism  and  C omrnitment  in 
American  Life.  Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press,  1985.  (1)  This  book 
is  a  challenge  to  “communities  of  memory”  with  “practices  of  commitment, 
e.g.,  the  churches,  to  help  in  the  transformation  of  American  life  from  indi¬ 
vidualism  to  a  concern  for  the  common  good.  It  is  a  challenge  to  Oiristian 


educators  within  the  churches.  (RC) 

(2 )  This  book  is  key'  to  understanding  the  social  and  cultural  milieu  in  which 
we  attempt  to  educate  religiously.  Teaching,  for  me,  is  more  than  the  trans- 
mission  of  eternal  verities  codified  in  dogma  and  moral  and  church  practice. 
It  is  an  historical  activity  within  a  particular  milieu  with  the  purpose  of  “mak¬ 
ing  room”  for  Cod’s  presence  to  break  through  in  that  milieu  at  this  time. 
Habits  probes  and  clarifies  the  nature  of  the  rny'ths  and  expectations  most 
dominant  in  our  U.S.  culture  and  thereby  suggests  starting  points  for  educat¬ 
ing  religiously'  today.  (MM) 

(3)  This  sociological  analysis  of  American  culture  uses  categories  particu¬ 
larly'  relevant  to  religion  and  education.  Re-energizes  the  old  questions  of 
private  and  public,  individual  and  communal  in  relation  to  social  structures 
and  ideologies.  (MO) 


Bernstein,  Basil,  Class,  Codes  and  Control  Vol  3:  Towards  A  Theory  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Transmissions,  2nd  edition.  London:  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul,  197,. 
Especially  the  essay  “On  the  classification  and  framing  of  educational 
knowledge,”  and  others,  help  me  analyze  and  understand  better  the  ideolog¬ 
ical  dimension  of  curriculum  development  and  teaching  in  the  churches  as 
well  as  in  theological  education.  (W  K) 

Kadushin,  Max,  Organic  Thinking ,  The  Rabbinic  Mind,  Worship  and  Ethics 
Bloch  Publishing  Co.  PB  (original  edition  of  OT-1938).  OT  ls  the  original 
statement  of  Kadushin’s  anthropological  enquiry'  into  how  rabbinic  values 
“work”  in  classical  rabbinic  literature.  Approach  is  spelled  out  and  applied  in 
the  other  tw  o  books  and  in  Kadushin’s  other  writings  and  is  relev  ant  to  under¬ 
standing  how  values  function  in  cultures  generally  with  implications  for 
“teaching  values”  that  go  beyond  the  usual  cliches.  (JL) 

Baum,  Gregory,  Religion  and  Alienation.  New  York:  Paulist,  195.  (WK) 
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Giroux,  Henry  A.,  Theory  and  Resistance  in  Education:  A  Pedagogy  for  the 
Opposition.  South  Hadley,  Massachusetts:  Bergin  &  Garvey,  1983.  (WK) 
Hall,  Edward  T.,  Beyond  Culture.  Garden  City,  N.Y.:  Anchor  Press/Doubleday, 
1976.  (TM) 

Philabert,  Paul  and  James  O’Connor,  eds.,  “Adolescent  Religious  Socialization,” 
Review  of  Religious  Research,  23,  3,  March  1982.  (HS) 

Waters,  Frank,  Masked  Gods:  Navajo  and  Pueblo  Ceremonialism.  Chicago:  The 
Swallow  Press,  1950.  (TM) 

_ The  Man  Who  Killed  the  Deer.  Athens,  Ohio:  Sage/Swallow,  1942, 1970. 

(HS) 

All  eleven  of  these  entries  (representing  A2%  of  the  respondents)  are  in  some 
form  an  inquiry  into  what  F owler  (1981)  has  called  the  “social  unconscious  —  the 
myths,  ideal  images  and  prejudices  built  deeply  into  the  self-system  by  virtue  of 
one’s  nurture  within  a  particular  social  class,  religious  tradition,  ethnic  group  or 
the  like.” 

We  as  a  profession,  like  college  faculties  with  their  median  age  over  45,  are 
aging.3  Perhaps  this  kind  of  inquiry  is  to  be  expected  in  middle  age. 

CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION 

There  are  few  entries  here,  but  a  wide  variety  of  perspectives  from  which  to 
■consider  curriculum  and  instruction. 

Eisner,  Elliot,  The  Educational  Imagination.  New  York:  Macmillan,  1979;  re¬ 
vised  edition,  1985.  (1)  The  most  comprehensive  look  at  curriculum  and 
teaching  from  an  educational  perspective  which  I  have  discovered  to  date 
(MH) 

(2)  The  chapters  on  Objectives,  The  Art  of  Teaching,  and  Connoisseurship 
in  Evaluation  are  a  refreshing  change  from  the  analytical  behaviorism  in 
most  of  curriculum  theory.  The  field  of  curriculum  in  Christian  education 
can  benefit  from  these  insights.  (JP) 

Marie,  R.,  A  New  Stage  in  French  Catechesis,  Lumen  Vitae,  Vol.  36,  1:  1981. 
Moitel,  P.,  From  Yesterday  to  Today  in  France:  What  is  Changing  in  Catechetics, 
Lumen  Vitae,  Vol.  34,  1:  1979. 

These  two  articles  reflect  critically  upon  the  place  of  human  experience  in 
the  catechetical  process.  The  authors  assess  the  important  stage  1970-1975  as 
well  as  the  new  directions  indicated  by  the  Catholic  hierarchy  of  France  in 
their  Fonds  Obligatoire.  (WL) 

Brueggemann,  Walter,  The  Creative  Word:  Canon  as  a  Model  for  Biblical  Edu¬ 
cation.  Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,  1982.  (DW) 

Joyce,  Bruce  and  Marshal  Weil,  Models  of  Teaching.  Englewood  Cliffs  N  J  • 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.  2nd  edition,  1980.  (RC) 

Palmer,  Parker  J.,  To  Know  As  We  Are  Known/ A  Spirituality  of  Education.  San 
1  rancisco:  Harper  &  Row,  1983.  (DB) 

Seymour,  Jack  L  and  Donald  E.  Miller,  Contemporary  Approaches  to  Christian 
Education.  Nashville:  Abingdon,  1982.  (DW) 


3  AGHExchange,  April/May  1986,  p.  1. 
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THEORY 

One  of  the  major  themes  of  religious  education  in  the  twentieth  century  has  been 
the  nature  of  the  relationship  between  the  individual  and  the  community.  It  was 
not  surprising,  then,  that  the  entries  under  the  category  of  theory  were  essentially 
of  two  types:  those  that  had  their  entry  point  into  theory  by  means  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  those  that  had  their  entry  point  into  theory  by  means  of  community  anal¬ 
ysis. 


THEORY:  COMMUNITY 

All  the  entries  listed  under  theory  have  in  common  a  concern  for  what  religious 
education  is  and  ought  to  be.  The  beginning  line  of  inquiry  in  this  first  section  is 
the  community  which  is  both  context  and  base  for  learning. 

Bronfenbrenner,  Urie,  The  Ecology  of  Human  Development.  Cambridge:  Har¬ 
vard  University  Press,  1979.  Places  human  development  issues  in  the  context 
of  various  spheres  of  human  interaction,  and,  therefore,  more  adequately 
than  most  approaches  to  human  development,  becomes  directly  useful  to 
teaching  and  learning  theory'.  (CD) 

Freire,  P.,  Education  for  Critical  Consciousness.  Continuum,  1981.  This  is  the 
book  where  theory  and  practice  of  Freire  best  come  together.  We  need  to 
adapt  many  of  the  basic  assumptions  to  more  of  an  historic  Christian  per¬ 
spective,  but  once  we  have  done  this,  the  book  has  a  life  changing  effect  on 
many  of  our  students.  (JP) 

Religion  in  Today’s  School,  part  I  &  II,  The  Catholic  Committee  of  the  Superior 
Council  of  Education,  Quebec,  1974.  This  publication  charts  the  direction 
for  religious  education  as  a  school-based  endeavor  and  supplies  sound  philo¬ 
sophical  and  educational  principles  as  a  basis.  (WL) 

Schwab,  Joseph  J.,  College  Curriculum  and  Student  Protest,  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Press,  1969.  Best  book  I  know  about  what  a  college  curriculum  ought  to 
be,  what  it  means  to  teach  a  discipline,  and  what  it  means  to  initiate  people 
into  a  community  of  learning.  (I  m  tempted  to  cite  other  works  by  Schwab, 
especially  “Learning  Community”  The  Center  Magazine,  8:3,  May-June 
1975,  but  let’s  stop  there.)  (JL) 

Bellah,  Robert,  “Religion  and  Power  in  America  Today.”  Commonweal  3  De¬ 
cember  1982:  650-655  (MO) 

Dykstra,  Craig  R-,  Vision  and  Character/ A  Christian  Educator  s  Alternative  to 
Kohlberg.  New  York:  Paulist  Press,  1981.  (DB) 

Farley,  Edward,  Ecclesial  Man.  Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1985.  (CD) 

Moran’,  Gabriel,  Religious  Education  Development.  Minneapolis:  Winston, 

1983.  (MH) 

_ The  Religious  Body.  New  York:  Seabury,  1974.  (WL) 

_ The  Present  Revelation.  New  York:  Herder,  1972.  (WL) 

Westerhoff,  John  H.,  Ill,  Will  Our  Children  Have  Faith?  New  York:  Seabury 

Press,  1976.  (DW) 
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THEORY:  PERSON 

Gilligan,  Carol,  In  a  Different  Voice:  Psychological  Theory  and  Women’s  De¬ 
velopment.  Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1982.  (1)  Groundbreak¬ 
ing  research  that  adds  the  feminine  dimension  to  develomental  studies,  espe¬ 
cially  in  moral  development.  The  same  needs  to  be  done  for  the  study  of  life 
stages  and  faith  development.  The  implications  for  Christian  education  cur¬ 
riculum  and  content  are  far-reaching.  (RC) 

(2)  Challenges  all  our  assumptions,  presuppositions  and  categories  by  be¬ 
ginning  the  exploration  of  human  development  from  the  perspective  of 
women.  (MH) 

Robinson,  Edward,  The  Original  Vision.  New  York:  Seabury,  1983.  A  study  of 
the  religious  experience  of  childhood,  the  book  is  a  primer  for  anyone  who 
would  be  involved  in  the  teaching  of  spirituality.  (MH) 

Sullivan,  Edmund  V.,  A  Critical  Psychology:  Interpretation  of  the  Personal 
World.  N.Y.:  Plenum,  1985.  This  book  integrates  psychology  into  the  wider 
social  structure  from  which  any  personal  world  cannot  be  separated.  Makes 
psychology  emancipatory  and  critical  through  attention  to  class,  gender, 
age,  and  ethnicity.  My  favorite  book  for  the  past  5  years.  (HS) 

Wilshire,  Bruce  W.,  ed.,  William  fames:  The  Essential  Writings.  Albany:  State 
,  University  of  New  York  Press,  1984.  A  friendly  corpus  for  nurturers  strug¬ 
gling  with  the  question  of  spiritual  formation  and  transformation.  (TS) 

Basseches,  Michael,  Dialectical  Thinking  and  Adult  Development.  Norwood, 
N.J.:  Ablex  Publishing,  1984.  (RG) 

Cicchetti,  Dante  and  Petra  Hesse,  eds.  “Emotional  Development.”  In  William 
Damon,  Ed.,  N ew  Directions  for  Child  Development,  N.  16.  San  Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass,  Inc.,  1982.  (RG) 

Fowler,  James  W.,  Stages  of  Faith.  San  Francisco:  Harper  and  Row,  1981.  (EN) 
Hauerwas,  Stanley,  Character  and  the  Christian  Life.  San  Antonio:  Trinity  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1975.  (CD) 

Kegan,  Robert,  The  Evolving  Self.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts:  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  1982.  (GT,  EN) 

Kohlberg,  L.  and  R.  Mayer,  “Development  as  the  Aim  of  Education.”  Harvard 
Educational  Review  Vol.  42,  Nov.  1972,  449-496.  (JP) 

Parks,  Sharon,  The  Critical):  ears:  The  Young  Adult  Search  for  a  Faith  to  Live  By, 
San  Francisco:  Harper  and  Row,  May  1986.  (EN) 

Piaget  Jean,  Structuralism,  tr.,  ed.,  Chaninah  Maschler.  New  York:  Basic  Books 
1970.  (TS) 

Progoff,  Ira,  At  a  Journal  Workshop.  New  York:  Dialogue  House,  1975.  (JL) 
Sigel,  Irving  and  Rodney  R.  Cocking,  Cognitive  Development  from  Childhood 
to  Adolescence:  A  Constructivist  Perspective.  New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  and 
Winston,  1977.  (RG) 

Here  the  beginning  point  is  the  individual’s  development,  largely  from  a 
personal  and  psychological  perspective.  Sullivan  stays  within  the  discipline  of 
psychology ,  but  widens  it  by  making  it  critical.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  theo- 
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logical  entry  point  of  several  of  the  respondents,  especially  where  the  perspec¬ 
tive  is  the  human  spirit  of  the  person  in  its  religious  dimension,  and  how  this 
develops  and  may  be  educated  or  nurtured  religiously. 


CONCLUSION 


Is  there  anything  that  this  all  means?  If  we  look  at  the  entries  of  the  19  people 
who  responded,  in  only  6  of  19  cases  would  we  have  been  able  immediately  to 
identify  the  field  of  inquiry  in  which  the  person  was  involved!  We  are  a  diverse 
field,  reading  widely,  beginning  from  many  places,  and  not  the  least  inbred. 
More  intriguingly  —  and  also  much  more  speculatively  —  we  wondered  about 
the  lack  of  internal  references  within  religious  education,  and  the  notable  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  number  of  works  we  thought  would  be  used  fairly  regularly  as  texts. 
While  the  areas  of  general  inquiry  and  basic  research  listed  herein  may  provide  a 
wide  framework  for  “cutting  edge”  development  of  the  enterprise  of  religious 
education,  it  is  worth  wondering  why  certain  issues  did  not  receive  direct  refer¬ 
ence.  The  family,  the  history  of  religious  education,  current  empirical  research 
related  to  teaching  and  learning  in  the  classroom,  aesthetics  (including  such 
areas  as  music,  dance,  and  theater),  persons  with  special  needs,  gifted  children, 
and  public  education,  for  example,  were  not  overt  emphases. 

While  it  could  be  argued  that  the  foundational  books  and  articles  contributed 
may  actually  be  used  to  address  such  issues  and  topics  indirectly  (and  hence  not 
be  immediately  apparent),  the  annotations  would  tend  to  indicate  that  such  is 
not  the  case.  It  is  also  fascinating  to  note  the  very  few  references  made  to  col¬ 
leagues  in  religious  education  —  only  Westerhoff,  Parks,  Moran,  Fowler,  and 
Dykstra  are  cited.  Beyond  the  limits  of  this  essay,  one  might  begin  to  wonder 
wdio  are  the  cutting  edge  figures  in  religious  education  for  those  involved  in  basic 
research  in  religious  education,  and  who  are  the  foundational  figures  of  religious 
education  for  those  who  are  primarily  readers  of  the  basic  research  —  and  how 
they  might  compare.  If  we  can  leam  something  about  ourselves  from  the  texts  of 
the  Scriptures  we  never  refer  to  (a  sort  of  negative  lex  orandi,  lex  credendi), 
surely  we  can  learn  something  from  the  books  and  articles  that  collectively  are 
not  central  to  our  research,  teaching,  and  self-understanding.  But  what  that 
“something”  may  be  we  can  only  answer  personally. 

Perhaps  clearer  lines  will  emerge  when  we  repeat  this  research  three  years 
from  now  with  another  sample.  —  Ronald  H.  Cram  and  Henry  C.  Simmons, 
Presbyterian  School  of  Christian  Education. 


BRIEFLY  NOTED 


THE  GIVING  BOOK.  By  Paul  M.  Thompson  and  Joani  Lillevold  Schultz. 
Atlanta-  John  Knox  Press,  1985.  Paper,  144  pp.  This  is  a  creative  blend  of  scriptur¬ 
al  experimental  and  relational  activities  which  can  be  used  to  enhance  and  sup¬ 
plement  regular  programming  for  those  engaged  in  senior  high  ministry.  The 
chapters  explore  God  the  Giver,  God’s  gifts  and  our  giving.  The  authors  warn  the 
readers  to  be  prepared  for  surprises  as  they  explore  the  abundant  joy  and  risk  o 

giving.  —  J.D. 
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JESUS  AND  COMMUNITY:  THE  SOCIAL  DIMENSION  OF  CHRISTIAN 
FAITH.  By  Gerhard  Lohfink.  New  York:  Paulist  Press,  1984.  Paper,  185  pp., 
$9.95. 


In  Jesus  and  Community,  Gerhard  Lohfink,  theologian  and  faculty  member  of 
the  LIniversity  of  Tubingen,  asks  some  of  those  questions  that  have  endlessly 
fascinated  professors  and  theologians  —  did  Jesus  really  found  the  church?  Can 
the  church  today  return  to  the  community  of  the  early  model,  and  recapture  its 
essence?  These  lectures  to  clergy  were  translated  by  John  Galvin,  Professor  of 
Systematic  Theology  at  St.  John’s  Seminary  in  Boston.  They  are  published 
jointly  by  Fortress  and  Paulist  Press.  The  lectures  concern  '  Jesus  and  Israel,” 
Jesus  and  His  Disciples,”  “The  New  Testament  Communities  in  the  Disciple- 
ship  of  Jesus,”  “The  New  Testament  in  the  Discipleship  of  Jesus,”  and  “The  An¬ 
cient  Church  in  the  Discipleship  of  Jesus.”  A  postscript  on  “The  Heritage  of 
Augustine”  closes  the  book. 

Lohfink  finds  an  answer  to  the  question  of  the  founding  of  the  church  by 
offering  the  concept  that  Jesus  could  not  have  founded  a  church,  since  one  al¬ 
ready  existed  Gods  people,  Israel.  For  Lohfink,  Jesus’  prime  concern  and 
attention  was  to  Israel,  and  while  he  did  not  exclude  Gentiles,  his  main  cause  was 
the  gathering  of  Israel  for  the  reign  of  God.  Hence,  the  Twelve  are  far  more 
symbolic  than  might  first  appear,  representing  the  twelve  tribes  in  many  ways. 

There  were  two  groups  who  heard  Jesus  and  believed  him,  the  followers  and 
the  disciples.  The  followers  believed  in  him,  but  settled  down  in  their  villages 
and  homes  to  await  the  reign  of  God.  The  disciples  followed  Jesus  literally,  and 
depicted  symbolically  what  Israel  was  to  become.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
was  preached  to  both  the  people,  Israel,  and  the  disciples  who  represented  Is¬ 
rael.  Lohfink  raises  many  subjects  of  interest,  i.e.  the  end  of  patriarchal  fathers  as 
the  rulers  of  society.  “Patriarchal  domination  is  no  longer  permissible  in  the  new 
family,  but  only  motherliness,  fraternity  and  childlikeness  before  God  the  Fa¬ 
ther.  (pg.  49).  He  also  discusses  the  renunciation  of  violence  by  Jesus  and  the 

early  church,  and  the  place  of  women  in  the  ministry  of  Jesus.  Grist  for  many 
discussions! 

One  of  the  most  intriguing  themes  concerns  the  church  as  the  contrast- 
society,  or  alternative  society.  Lohfink  insists  that  the  heart  of  Jesus’  message 
concerned  the  distinctive  nature  of  the  community.  “As  Mark  10:42-45  has  al¬ 
ready  shown  us,  Jesus  understood  the  people  of  God  which  he  sought  to  gather 
as  a  contrast-society.  This  in  no  way  means  that  he  envisioned  the  people  of  God 
as  a  state  or  a  nation,  but  he  did  understand  it  as  a  community  which  forms  its 
own  sphere  of  life,  a  community  in  which  one  lives  in  a  different  way  and  treats 
o  ers  in  a  different  way  than  is  usual  elsewhere  in  the  world.  We  could  defi- 
mey  descnbe  the  people  of  God  which  Jesus  sought  to  gather  as  an  alternative 
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society.  It  is  not  the  violent  structures  of  the  powers  of  this  world  which  are  to 
rule  within  it,  but  rather  reconciliation  and  brotherhood.’’  (pg.  56) 

Lohfink  has  sharp  words  for  the  church  today,  in  which,  he  says,  we  do  not 
understand  what  togetherness  means.  Even  our  worship  and  liturgy  produces 
being  next  to  each  other,  but  not  togetherness.  The  quality  of  caring,  the  mutual¬ 
ity  of  shared  interests  and  concerns  is  lacking.  “Does  anything  like  fraternal  cor¬ 
rection  occur  today  in  the  average  parishes  of  the  major  Christian  churches?  If 
not,  why  not?  Is  it  not  the  reason  that  we  often  lack  a  consciousness  of  being  a 
community  before  God,  a  community  that  belongs  together,  whose  members 
are  responsible  for  one  another  and  have  a  common  history  of  salvation  and  of 
failure?”  (pg.  106) 

If  Lohfink  is  speaking  to  our  modern  evangelists,  his  words  are  very  arrest¬ 
ing.  He  speaks  of  the  church  as  a  burden  or  a  fascination.  Does  the  gospel  of  the 
reign  of  God  exert  a  fascination  which  removes  the  burden  and  the  difficulty 
from  the  demands  which  it  implies?  To  live  under  the  reign  of  God  did  not 
produce  disciples  who  were  tortured,  bitter  and  downtrodden.  Instead  they  ex¬ 
perienced  a  new  ease  and  a  profound  freedom  known  only  to  those  captivated 
by  truly  important  things.  Do  we  live  this  way  today?  This  ethic,  he  writes,  can 
be  fulfilled  only  by  determined  groups  of  people  who  wish  to  be  real  communi¬ 
ties  of  brothers  and  sisters,  communities  which  form  a  living  arena  for  faith,  in 
which  everyone  draws  strength  from  each  other. 

Christianity  in  the  pre-Constantinian  age  achieved  its  astonishing  growth 
simply  through  its  presence  and  notability,  not  through  organized  missionary 
efforts.  This  is  also  the  dominant  note  struck  in  a  new  book  by  United  Methodist 
Bishop  Richard  B.  Wilke,  And  Are  We  Yet  Alive?  Bishop  Wilke  describes  the 
earnest  efforts  he  and  his  staff  and  laity  made  to  revitalize  a  declining  church  in 
Wichita,  Kansas.  Different  plans  of  calling,  canvassing,  ringing  doorbells  were 
tried  without  significant  results.  It  became  apparent,  after  a  time,  however  that 
the  new  small  groups  started  in  the  church  were  giving  off  a  vitality  and  concern 
that  was  attracting  new  members,  and  soon  the  church  was  growing  through  this 
kind  of  alluring  (Lohfink’s  word)  example!  The  best  thing  the  church  can  do  for 
society,  Lohfink  reminds  us,  is  to  simply  be  the  church. 

Portions  of  this  book  could  be  used  in  many  Christian  adult  groups  or  classes, 
as  in  Bible  study,  or  doctrinal  studies.  It  is  also  stimulating  and  inspiring  for 
private  contemplation.  To  some  readers,  far  more  important  than  the  explora¬ 
tion  of  whether  Jesus  founded  a  church,  will  be  the  words  of  this  theologian/ 
teacher  about  the  nature  of  the  ancient  church,  the  nature  of  the  Christian  com¬ 
munity,  and  the  ringing  challenge  -  can  we  live  it  today?  -  M arian  Poindexter, 
Adj.  Prof,  of  Christian  Education,  Drew  Theological  School. 


RELIGION  AND  AMERICA:  SPIRITUALITY  IN  A  SECULAR  AGE.  Edited 
by  Mary  Douglas  and  Stephen  Tipton  and  with  an  Introduction  by  Robert  N. 

Bellah.  Boston:  Beacon  Press,  1983.  Paper,  290  pp.,  $13.95. 

THE  SACRED  IN  A  SECULAR  AGE:  TOWARD  REVISION  IN  THE 
SCIENTIFIC  STUDY  OF  RELIGION.  Edited  and  with  an  Introduction  by 
Phillip  E.  Hammond.  Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press,  1985.  Paper,  379 

pp.,  $8.95. 

The  usual  caveats  regarding  edited  works  apply  in  the  case  of  these  two  vol¬ 
umes.  The  essays  are  of  uneven  scholarly  quality  (although  none  is  poor);  they 
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are  not  united  theoretically  or  methodologically;  they  are  written  for  different 
audiences;  and  some  are  much  more  lucid  and  lively  than  others.  Nonetheless,  it 
is  also  clearly  the  case  that  both  volumes  belong  on  the  library  shelves  of  any 
serious  student  of  modern-day  religion.  Including  the  useful  introductions,  the 
two  volumes  offer  a  total  of  forty-one  essays  written  by  distinguished  scholars 
with  only  Wade  Clark  Roof  contributing  an  essay  in  both .  The  essays  are  loosely 
threaded  around  one  general  theme:  the  analysis  of  the  intellectual  adequacy  of 
the  secularization  thesis  which  has,  in  large  part  and  until  recently,  been  ac¬ 
cepted  and  unchallenged. 

The  Religion  and  America  volume  contains  a  total  of  eighteen  contributions. 
Louis  Dupre  starts  off  section  one  with  a  defense  of  the  secularization  thesis 
arguing  that  spiritual  life  in  a  secular  age  is  moving  in  the  direction  of  a  highly 
privatized,  individualized  mysticism.  Peter  L.  Berger  defends  his  own  highly 
sophisticated  version  of  secularization  theory  but  offers  a  new  twist.  While  ad¬ 
mitting  that  modern  American  society  is  suffering  from  a  crisis  of  religion,  a 
crisis  of  secularly,  tied  into  the  spread  of  moral  pluralism,  looms  even  greater.  In 
the  near  future,  Berger  envisions  a  slight  strengthening  of  religious  institutions  at 
the  expense  of  the  carrier  of  this  moral  pluralism,  that  is,  secular  humanism. 
Mary  Douglas  claims  that  many  in  religious  studies  were  unprepared  for  the 
recent  revivals  of  religious  fundamentalism  precisely  because  of  the  taken-for- 
granted  acceptance  of  a  secularization  model  that  she  finds  fundamentally  in¬ 
adequate.  Arguing  that  the  differences  between  traditional  and  modern  indi¬ 
viduals  is  grossly  exaggerated,  she  follows  that  any  religious  differences 
between  the  two  are  also  exaggerated.  Douglas  provides  useful  critiques  of  var¬ 
ious  secularization  theories,  most  notably  those  of  Berger  and  Daniel  Bell.  Frank 
E.  Manuel  offers  a  rich  historical  essay  on  the  various  reappraisals  of  ancient 
Judaism  made  by  Enlightenment  thinkers.  His  analysis  leads  into  a  discussion  of 
the  situation  of  Jews  in  modern-day  America,  quite  compatible  with  Will  Her¬ 
berts  secularization  thesis  in  Protestant,  Catholic,  Jew.  Wolfgang  Schluchter 
of  fers  an  analysis  of  modern  day  religion  that  is  heavily  influenced  by  Max  Web¬ 
er  s  discussion  of  the  rationalization  and  '"disenchantment”  of  the  world.  Al¬ 
though  basically  pessimistic  regarding  the  issue  of  a  contemporary  religious  re¬ 
surgence,  Schluchter  (like  his  mentor,  Max  Weber)  holds  that  the  future  is  not 
completely  closed  to  the  possibility  of  the  emergence  of  charismatic  leaders  or 
to  the  rebirth  of  great  religious  ideals.  In  his  work,  Stephen  M.  Tipton  modifies 
the  secularization  thesis  arguing  that  much  of  the  American  counter-cultural 
youth  of  the  sixties,  who  rejected  both  biblical  religion  and  utilitarian  individual¬ 
ism,  have  since  joined  various  alternative  religious  movements  in  the  seventies 
and  eighties  to  institutionalize  better  their  values  and  thus  help  to  make  moral 
sense  out  of  their  lives.  He  offers  an  in-depth  analysis  of  Erhard  Seminars  Train¬ 
ing  (est)  as  a  case  study  which  elucidates  the  dynamics  of  conversion  and  cultu¬ 
ral  change. 

In  the  first  essay  of  section  two,  David  Martin  offers  an  argument  that  sees  a 
recovery  of  strong  religious  identities,  very  obvious  in  the  case  of  evangelical 
Christianity  but  more  ambiguously  so  in  the  Roman  Catholic  instance.  Wade 
,  ark  Roof  notes  both  losses  and  gains  for  different  religious  bodies  in  his  useful 
ana  ysis  of  America  s  mainline  religious  traditions/observing  their  recently  weak- 
ened  condition  vis-a-vis  and  at  the  expense  of  conservative  Christian  and  new 
non-Christian  groupings.  The  liberal  mainline,  for  Roof,  is  characterized  by  a 
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“collapse  of  the  middle”  as  it  has  become  more  difficult  for  it  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  the  absolutism,  respectively,  of  the  religious  faiths  of  the  right  and  of 
secular  humanism  on  the  left.  George  M.  Marsden  and  Edward  Scott  Gaustad 
both  offer  useful  analyses  of  American  conservative  Protestantism.  Both  point  to 
the  inadequacy  of  secularization  theory  with  Gaustad  refusing  to  throw  in  the 
towel  regarding  the  future  of  liberal  Protestantism.  The  next  two  essays  center 
on  Roman  Catholicism.  Richard  P.  McBrien  offers  a  useful  analysis  of  how  Cath¬ 
olicism  combines  diversity  within  a  framework  of  unity  and  Peter  Hebble- 
thwaite,  noting  the  movement  of  Catholicism  since  Vatican  II  away  from  a  sec¬ 
tarian  rejection  of  the  world,  analyzes  the  shifting  patterns  in  Catholic  social 
doctrine. 

The  final  section  starts  with  yet  another  eloquent  but  dreary  affirmation  of 
the  secularization  thesis.  This  time  the  thesis  is  defended  by  George  Armstrong 
Kelly  who  extends  Max  Weber’s  discussion  of  disenchantment  beyond  the  realm 
of  religion  to  those  of  science  and  politics  also.  Dick  Anthony  and  Thomas  Rob¬ 
bins  analyze  the  contemporary  upsurge  of  cults  and  new  religions  in  America  in 
terms  of  the  withering  away  of  the  shared  moral  community  provided  by  civil 
religion.  Two  types  of  sects  have,  for  the  authors,  attempted  to  fill  the  moral 
vacuum:  “totalistic”  sects  like  the  Unification  Church  promising  a  revitalized 
synthesis  in  America’s  public  sphere  of  political  and  religious  themes,  and  pri- 
vatistic”  mystical  religions  like  the  Meher  Baba  movement  which  lack  any  civic 
orientation.  A  strongly  pessimistic  viewpoint  regarding  the  ability  of  theology  to 
contribute  to  the  important  conversation  with  high  culture  is  offered  by  Jeffrey 
Stout,  while  Arthur  A.  Cohen  presents  the  case  that  Jewish  theology  must  be 
grounded  in  historical  reflection.  The  volume  ends  on  a  fine  note  with  a  well- 
written  and  useful  overview  by  Martin  E.  Marty  on  American  religion  since  the 


mid-twentieth  century. 

The  Sacred  in  a  Secular  Age  contains  a  total  of  twenty-three  contributions. 
The  first  section  opens  up  with  an  essay  by  Bryan  Wilson  defending  the  inherited 
model  of  secularization  against  all  challengers.  W  illiam  Sims  Bainbridge,  un¬ 
sympathetic  to  the  secularization  perspective,  discusses  key  theoretical  and 
methodological  questions  that  are  crucial  in  attempting  to  discern  whether  or 
not  religion  promotes  and  strengthens  utopian  communities.  An  excellent  litera¬ 
ture  review  pointing  out  the  existing  diversity  between  and  among  the  various 
new  religious  movements  is  provided  by  Eileen  Barker.  I  he  so-called  anti-cult 
movement,  i.e.,  the  “counter  response”  to  new  religious  formations  is  the  subject 
of  the  essay  by  Anson  Shupe  and  David  G.  Bromley. 

In  the  first  essay  of  the  second  section,  Wade  Clark  Roof,  in  his  usual  lucid 
style,  investigates  three  concerns  in  the  study  of  social  change  in  religion:  histori¬ 
cal  patterns  of  religious  change,  the  secular  context  of  religious  belief,  and  the 
variety  of  meaning  systems  in  modern  society.  Using  cross-cultural  material, 
Hans  Mol  modifies  the  secularization  thesis  and  proposes  an  analysis  that  sees  a 
dialectical  relationship  between  the  forces  of  secularization  and  sacralization. 
The  section  ends  with  another  rejection  of  the  secularization  thesis,  this  time  y 
James  T.  Richardson  through  his  literature  review  and  reflections  on  the  subject 

of  religious  conversions.  .  .  ,.  . 

Tames  A  Beckford  starts  the  next  section  with  a  useful  discussion  of  religious 

organizations  arguing  that  recent  studies  indicate  that  the  categories  “organiza¬ 
tion”  and  “sacred”  are  no  longer  conceived  to  be  necessarily  opposed  to  each 
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other.  Rodney  Stark  offers  a  fascinating  taste  of  his  new  theory  of  religion  (de¬ 
veloped  in  conjunction  with  Bainbridge)  arguing  that  secularization  prompts 
religious  innovation  in  the  form  of  cult  formation.  The  survival  and  revitalization 
of  conservative  Protestantism  does  not  necessarily  dispose  of  the  secularization 
thesis  according  to  James  Davidson  Hunter  who  sees  a  great  deal  of  accommo¬ 
dation  to  modernity  within  the  movement.  Edgar  W.  Mills  analyzes  the  dilem¬ 
mas  and  crises  faced  by  religious  leadership  that  result  from  the  ambiguous  rela¬ 
tionship  of  the  sacred  to  religion  and  the  secular. 

Section  four  is  led  off  by  a  brilliant  essay  by  Robert  Wuthnow  in  which  he 
notes  not  only  that  social  scientists  and  humanists  are  more  irreligious  than  natu¬ 
ral  scientists,  but  that  the  former  adopt  such  an  irreligious  stance  as  a  “boundary- 
maintaining”  mechanism  to  protect  the  precarious  nature  of  their  respective  in¬ 
tellectual  enterprises.  Barbara  Hargrove  argues  that  a  change  in  the  gender  of 
church  leadership  might  affect  the  style  of  church  activities  and  programs  possi¬ 
bly  institutionalizing,  following  the  reflections  of  William  D’Antonio,  a  new 
“ethic  of  love.”  Bennetta  Jules-Rosette  ends  the  section  with  an  exploration  of 
the  concepts  of  the  sacred  that  have  emerged  in  third  world  countries  over  the 
past  two  decades  disagreeing  with  the  notion  that  secularization  is  an  essential 
feature  of  the  incorporation  of  third  world  societies  into  modern  life. 

The  next  section  provides  four  excellent  essays  that  focus  on  the  private  side 
of  religion.  Given  the  privatization  and  individualism  that  he  sees  as  endemic  to 
modern  life,  Donald  Capps  argues,  referring  to  the  work  of  Heinz  Kohut,  that  a 
transformed  narcissism”  is  critically  important  to  the  continuing  of  the  sacred  in 
secular  society  and  in  its  encouragement  and  maintenance  of  the  “mature  reli¬ 
gious  orientation  as  discussed  by  Gordon  Allport.  Useful  essays  are  offered  by 
Paul  W.  Pruyser  on  psychoanalysis  and  the  sacred,  by  Meredith  B.  McGuire  on 
religion  and  healing,  and  by  Ralph  W.  Hood,  Jr.  on  mysticism. 

The  final  section  starts  with  a  good  overview  of  religion  and  politics  in  Amer¬ 
ica  over  the  past  twenty  years  offered  by  Benton  Johnson.  This  is  followed  by 
Jackson  W .  Carroll  s  excellent  analysis  of  the  use  of  social  science  research  on  the 
part  of  religious  leaders  in  the  formation  of  policy.  The  volume  ends  with  Sister 
Marie  Augusta  Neal  analyzing  the  increased  emphasis  of  action  for  social  justice 
on  the  part  of  the  established  churches  in  the  late  twentieth  century  and  with 
Roland  Robertson  providing  an  analysis  of  the  sacred  and  the  world  system  that 
is  heavily  at  odds  with  the  secularization  thesis. 

The  introductions  to  these  two  valuable  volumes  themselves  constitute  im¬ 
portant  reading  material.  For  his  part,  Philip  Hammond  argues  that  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  religion  and  the  sacred”  must  be  maintained  in  discussing  the 
adequacy  of  the  secularization  thesis.  Robert  Bellah  provides  an  interesting 
analysis  as  to  why  there  is  no  body  of  common  knowledge  that  students  of  reli¬ 
gion  are  expected  to  share.  Religious  studies  programs  are  less  than  fully  institu¬ 
tionalized,  according  to  Bellah,  because  of  the  cultural  politics  of  the  university 
that  contains  not  only  a  lingering  Enlightenment  suspicion  of  religion  but  also  a 
undamental  doubt  about  whether  or  not  the  area  can  or  does  represent  a  distinct 
discipline.  —  Joseph  A.  Varacalli,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology,  Nassau 
Community  College,  Garden  City,  New  York,  11530. 
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GROWING  BEYOND  PREJUDICES:  OVERCOMING  HIERARCHICAL 
DUALISM.  By  David  L.  Shields.  Mystic,  Ct.:  Twenty-Third  Publications,  1986. 
Paper,  246  pp.,  $9.95. 


One  of  the  first  shocks  that  a  religious  educator  experiences  in  the  classroom  is 
the  open  manifestation  of  prejudices  by  students.  I  remember  my  own  sease  of 
shock  and  disappointment  while  teaching  a  group  of  high  school  students  as  they 
frequently  expressed  stereotypical  judgments  about  persons  of  different  races, 
nationalities  and  religions.  My  presumption  at  the  time  was  that  they  were  care¬ 
lessly  repeating  talk  overheard  at  their  dinner  tables,  and  were  not  giving 
expression  to  deep-seated  prejudices.  I  now  recognize  that  prejudices  often  be¬ 
come  deep  seated  through  continuous  oral  expression.  At  that  time  I  was  helped 
in  understanding  prejudice  and  its  causes  by  a  careful  study  of  Gordon  Allport  s 
The  Nature  of  Prejudice,  as  well  as  the  pioneering  studies  done  by  dock  and 
Stark.  What  I  also  needed,  and  what  the  book  under  review  provides,  was  help  in 
dealing  with  prejudices  in  educational  settings. 

David  Shields,  a  research  fellow  at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  has 
written  a  book  that  deserv  es  a  prominent  place  among  books  that  both  explain 
the  nature  of  prejudice  and  present  ways  of  dealing  with  it  in  a  constructive 
manner.  The  book  has  the  rare  distinction  of  being  both  broadly  based  in  schol¬ 
arship  and  narrowly  focused  in  its  topic  in  that  it  concentrates  on  the  single  issue 
of  prejudice  from  multiple  perspectives.  The  book,  which  began  as  a  doctoral 
dissertation  at  Berkeley,  is  also  a  careful  blending  of  sound  theory'  and  scholar¬ 
ship  in  a  number  of  disciplines  together  with  a  theory  and  model  for  educational 
practice. 

The  broad  scope  of  the  book  is  clear  from  the  sources  Shields  uses  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  theoretical  basis  of  the  work:  history,  philosophy,  developmental  psy¬ 
chology,  theology',  and  educational  theory'.  The  concept  of  hierarchical  dualism 
as  the  key'  to  understanding  the  nature  of  prejudice  comes  from  the  historical 
analyses  of  Rosemary'  Ruether.  Prejudices  are  based  on  patterns  of  experience 
that  are  hierarchical  and  duallstic.  Shields  accepts  Ruether’s  argument  that  sex¬ 
ism  is  the  basic  prejudice,  which  spills  into  racism,  classism,  and  various  forms  of 
ethnocentrism.  To  complement  Ruether’s  thesis  on  sexism  Shields  draws  on 
Dewey’s  well-known  arguments  against  dualism.  WTiile  Ruether  focused  on 
hierarchical  dualism  in  interpersonal  relationships,  Dewey  combatted  the  dual¬ 
ism  that  pitted  humanity  against  nature.  In  his  organic  philosophy  of  experience 
he  presented  a  vision  of  a  democratic  society  where  unity  and  not  dualism  pre¬ 
vails.  From  Dewey  the  author  also  draws  the  conclusion  that  prejudices  reflect  a 
desire  to  eliminate  or  at  least  control  the  uncertainties  of  life,  contribute  to  the 
self  esteem  of  persons,  and  buttress  actual  distribution  of  power  and  resources. 

In  his  analysis  of  prejudice  from  the  perspective  of  developmental  psychol¬ 
ogy'  Shields  makes  use  of  Norma  Haan’s  theory  of  interactional  morality  and 
offers  some  pointed  criticisms  of  Kohlberg’s  theory  of  moral  development  His 
choice  of  Haan  is  a  wise  one  for  purposes  of  analyzing  prejudice  since  she  deals 
with  the  non-rational  or  irrational  where  prejudices  most  often  reside.  Prejudices 
are  thus  viewed  as  immature  forms  of  moral  reasoning  and  as  attempts  to 
achieve  stability  by  sacrificing  accuracy.  Shields  has  done  religious  educators  a 
helpful  service  in  making  Haan’s  work  available  in  a  succinct  and  clear  manner. 
However,  although  I  see  great  value  in  Haan’s  work,  which  is  somewhat  similar 
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to  that  of  Carol  Gilligan,  I  feel  that  an  analysis  of  prejudice  must  go  beyond 
interpersonal  terms  to  include  social  and  political  dimensions.  Kohlberg’s  focus 
on  justice  and  just  structures  is  needed  to  complement  the  interpersonal  perspec¬ 
tives  of  both  Haan  and  Gilligan. 

The  final  component  in  Shields’  theoretical  analysis  of  prejudice  is  drawn 
from  the  theological  method  of  liberation  theologians,  especially  Juan  Segundo. 
Like  Ruether  and  Dewey,  Segundo’s  work  is  an  effort  to  deal  with  hierarchical 
dualisms,  especially  those  founded  on  economic  and  social  power  and  struc¬ 
tures.  From  Segundo  the  author  draws  the  important  principle  of  suspicion  of  all 
ideologies  that  maintain  unjust  differences  among  people.  This  suspicion  is  to  be 
extended  to  cultural  beliefs,  practices  and  attitudes,  and  institutions,  including 
religious  institutions. 

While  the  theoretical  structure  of  the  book  is  an  adequate  one,  I  believe  that  it 
suffers  from  a  number  of  weaknesses,  some  of  which  may  be  attributable  to  the 
book’s  origin  as  a  dissertation.  For  each  discipline  there  is  too  great  a  depen¬ 
dence  on  a  single  author  with  the  result  that  little  criticism  is  offered  of  this 
author  and  that  the  weaknesses  of  the  particular  theorist  are  carried  over  into 
Shields  analysis.  The  contention  that  sexism  is  the  foundational  prejudice  is  an 
arguable  thesis,  at  least  against  Marxists.  Dewey’s  arguments  against  dualism 
may  have  resulted  in  the  blurring  of  some  valid  distinctions  necessary  for  our 
understanding  of  reality.  Furthermore,  the  dependence  on  a  single  theorist  for 
each  discipline  leads  to  a  treatment  of  that  author’s  ideas  to  a  fuller  degree  than  is 
necessary  to  establish  the  author’s  thesis.  While  there  is  value  in  getting  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  Haan  s  work  and  that  of  Segundo,  much  of  what  is  presented  is  not 
strictly  necessary  for  the  theoretical  analysis  of  prejudice  that  Shields  presents.  It 
might  have  been  preferable  if  the  author  had  devoted  more  attention  to  two 
disciplines  which  are  considerably  helpful  in  understanding  prejudice:  sociol¬ 
ogy  of  knowledge  and  social  psychology. 

In  developing  an  educational  model  for  dealing  with  prejudice  Shields  pre¬ 
sents  three  Deweyan  concepts  which  he  has  enriched  with  insights  from  Haan 
and  Segundo.  Dualism  and  thus  prejudice  are  countered  by  focusing  on  the  unity 
of  experience  of  humanity-nature,  theory-practice,  mind-body,  fact-value,  indi¬ 
vidual-community,  God-human,  eternal-history,  and  saved-damned.  Social  life 
is  to  be  characterized  by  a  democratic  ideal  that  does  not  set  up  such  artificial 
boundaries  as  sex,  race,  and  class.  1  he  democratic  ideal  entails  placing  the  plight 
of  the  most  disadvantaged  at  the  center  of  our  concerns.  The  final  concept  of 
inquiry  has  as  its  goal  to  move  persons  from  a  habitual,  imbalanced,  and  naive 
perspective  to  one  that  is  critical,  intentional  and  reconstructive. 

Shields  utilizes  these  concepts  in  developing  a  model  for  teaching  that  is 
designed  to  reduce  and  prevent  prejudice.  In  his  four  phase  model,  the  compo¬ 
nents  are  common  experience,  development  of  partiality  and  commitment,  ap¬ 
plication  of  ideological  suspicion,  and  dialectical  exchange  with  tradition.  A 
number  of  helpful  suggestions  is  made  in  these  areas:  aiding  teachers  to  elicit 
patterns  of  prejudice,  enabling  students  to  see  their  environment  in  another 
perspective,  encouraging  students  in  active  listening  and  responding,  dealing 
with  discrimination  and  stereotyping,  and  utilizing  religious  traditions  to  deal 
with  prejudice.  Shields,  however,  does  not  address  at  any  length  the  more  diffi¬ 
cult  yet  essential  issue  for  the  religious  educator:  dealing  with  the  prejudices 
contained  within  the  tradition  itself. 
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This  ground-breaking  book  deserves  a  wide  circulation.  It  is  a  scholarly  book 
in  the  best  sense.  It  is  written  by  a  scholar  for  scholars  and  teachers,  and  thus 
makes  demands  on  its  readers.  I  have  been  enriched  by  reading  this  book.  I  plan 
to  have  students  read  and  discuss  it  in  courses  in  religious  education  and  educa¬ 
tion  for  justice.  Each  chapter  includes  helpful  discussion  questions  and  sugges¬ 
tions  for  further  reading.  I,  for  one,  would  like  to  see  the  author  extend  his  theory 
into  the  development  of  curricular  materials  for  various  age  groups.  —  John  L. 
Elias ,  Professor  of  Adult  and  Religious  Education,  Fordham  University. 

EDUCATING  THE  NEW  JEWISH  WOMAN:  A  DYNAMIC  APPROACH.  By 
Irene  F ine.  San  Diego,  California:  Woman’s  Institute  for  Continuing  J ewish  Ed¬ 
ucation,  1986.  Paper,  119  pp.,  $8.98. 

Educatingthe  N  ew  J  ewish  Woman  sets  out  to  present  a  practical  guide  for  edu¬ 
cators  who  are  beginning  to  plan  courses  for  adult  Jewish  women.  Dr.  Fine  states 
that  she  has  a  “growing  awareness  that  more  women  than  ever”  .  .  .  will  be 
returning  to  classrooms  to  study  and  learn.  In  this  book  she  shares  insights  from 
her  own  academic  background  and  from  her  experience  as  director  of  the  Wom¬ 
an’s  Institute  for  Continuing  Jewish  Education  in  San  Diego,  California.  She 
states  succinctly  and  explicitly  that  the  ideas  in  the  book  are  “starting  points  to 
initiate  programs”  or  ideas  to  expand  those  that  are  already  in  existence.  While 
acknowledging  that  many  people  may  not  agree  with  her  methods  or  conclu¬ 
sions,  she  encourages  a  dialogue  with  the  text. 

Whether  one  is  a  feminist  or  not,  whether  one  is  J  ewish  or  not,  there  are  some 
very  sound  educational  ideas  in  this  work.  Fine  believes  that  learning  is  a  pro¬ 
cess,  and  that  the  learner  must  interact  with  the  materials.  She  is  an  advocate  of 
the  open  model  of  education  in  that  she  suggests  that  learning  should  be  social, 
unbounded,  continuous,  interactive  and  hopefully  transcendent.  She  catego¬ 
rizes  learners  into  three  classes:  I  will,  I  can’t,  and  I  won’t.  Her  suggestions  about 
working  with  the  two  latter  categories  show  sensitivity  and  insight.  Fine  empha¬ 
sizes  that  courses  be  designed  around  a  learning  objective  that  specifies  creating 
a  product  in  order  to  interact  with  the  content  and  to  encourage  creative  think¬ 
ing,  and  almost  demands  that  one  of  the  goals  of  this  new  education  be  to  create 
self-directing  learners. 

In  developing  her  case,  Fine  strongly  suggests  that  the  lecture  format  of 
many  adult  courses  (she  calls  them  entertainment  standard  courses)  is  inapprop¬ 
riate  for  the  new  woman  who  lives  in  a  busy  and  practical  world.  To  be  sure  that 
one  is  accomplishing  a  task,  she  emphasizes  that  an  on-going  system  of  evalua¬ 
tion  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  educational  process.  Her  whole  approach  shows 
the  respect  that  Fine  has  for  the  adult  learner,  such  as  with  the  early  chapter 
which  attempts  to  dispell  some  of  the  myths  about  adult  learners  and  aging.  All 
of  the  preceding  ideas  make  the  book  applicable  to  men  and  women  alike. 

Fine’s  feminism  is  displayed  in  the  kinds  of  courses  and  processes  she  outlines 
and  recommends.  She  wants  the  writing  of  woman  s  history  as  an  important 
objective.  She  believes  that  women  must  “God  wrestle”  in  new  ways  from  men 
and  be  free  to  create  new  ceremonies  and  liturgy  based  on  their  own  female 
experience  and  values.  Most  of  her  work  is  grounded  in  traditional  Jewish  cus¬ 
toms,  values,  texts  and  liturgy,  but  she  is  not  afraid  to  suggest  departing  from 
these  when  appropriate.  Included  in  this  text  are  several  of  the  creative  materials 
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produced  by  the  courses  at  the  Institute  which  demonstrate  the  leap  to  new 
feminist  traditions. 

There  are  also  some  problems  with  the  book.  The  writing  style  is  concise  and 
often  seems  somewhat  choppy. 

The  book  is  not  intended  to  be  scholarly,  but  there  are  places  where  more 
information  and  research  are  necessary  to  support  suppositions.  It  seems  that  she 
is  caught  in  a  bind  of  trying  to  be  a  practical  manual  on  the  one  hand  and  of 
trying  to  defend  a  curriculum  position  on  the  other.  Since  I  often  agreed  with  her 
conclusions,  I  found  it  easy  to  accept  her  statements;  others  may  not  make  the 
leaps  in  logic  with  such  ease  or  may  not  find  the  arguments  and  sources  to  be 
sufficient  for  their  own  use. 

Fine  attempts  to  avoid  making  any  denominational  judgments  about  Juda¬ 
ism  and  Jewish  practice  although  it  is  clear  that  many  of  the  courses  were  aimed 
at  liberal  Jews.  She  does  not  define  concepts  of  God  or  practice  —  she  only 
includes  ways  in  which  courses  can  help  the  woman  to  challenge  her  own  faith 
and  practice.  Because  of  this  attempt  at  allowing  all  positions  with  regard  to 
Jewish  life  to  have  value,  the  book  can  be  read  easily  by  most  Jews  and  by 
Catholics  and  Protestants  alike. 

Overall,  the  book  is  a  fine  contribution  to  the  practical  fields  of  Adult  J ewish 
education  and  to  feminist  education.  One  could  gain  a  lot  just  from  reading  the 
book  for  the  original  materials  that  are  found  in  the  text  and  the  appendix.  — 
Sherry  H.  Blumberg,  Instructor  in  Education,  Jewish  Institute  of  Religion,  He¬ 
brew  Union  College,  New  York. 

THE  MUSTARD  SEED  PROCESS.  By  Helen  Swift,  S.N.D.  de  N.  and  Frank 
Oppenheim,  S.J.  New  York:  Paulist  Press,  1986.  Paper,  149  pp.,  $8.95. 

God  s  revelation  and  call  are  the  bases  of  this  invitation  to  grow  as  persons  and 
groups  in  works  of  justice.  The  authors  assert  that  faith  and  works  of  justice  are 
inseparable  and  distinguish  between  works  of  justice  and  works  of  charity. 
While  useful  for  the  individual  reader,  the  book  is  better  utilized  within  a  group 
where  reflections,  insights,  and  questions  may'  be  shared.  There  are  practical 
suggestions  for  organizing  a  group  and  twelve  experiences  are  provided  which 
are  intended  to  evoke  and  support  growth  in  works  of  justice.  The  twelve  expe¬ 
riences  are  structured  on  the  same  pattern. 

First,  readers  are  introduced  to  people  who  could  easilv  be  relatives  or 
neighbors.  They  are  living  with  plausible  social  justice  issues  in  their  family  life, 
occupations  or  neighborhoods  and  these  are  described  succinctly  and  engag¬ 
ingly.  One  chapter  begins  with  a  story  from  the  life  of  St.  Paul  and  another 
chapte  r  uses  the  story'  of  a  parish  as  its  introductory'  focus.  The  case  situations  are 
followed  by  questions  which  probe  into  the  causes,  feelings  and  attitudes  evi¬ 
dent  and  implicit  in  the  stories. 

Under  the  heading  of  experiment,  participants  are  invited  to  engage  in  simu¬ 
lations  or  in  observations  of  people  in  various  settings  through  which  the  atti¬ 
tudes  and  values  of  the  case  may  be  examined  again. 

Following  the  experiment,  a  Gospel  event  is  introduced  in  which  Jesus’  ac¬ 
tions  or  direct  teachings  lead  to  questions  relating  our  attitudes  and  actions  to 
Jesus .  Then  a  brief  reading,  called  “A  W'ord  of  Christian  Witness,”  primarily  a 
theological  reflection,  and  another  set  of  reflection  questions  lead  into  an  ac- 
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count  of  a  twentieth  century  witness.  With  one  exception  these  witnesses  are 
generally  recognized  public  figures  who  have  struggled  with  the  focus  issues  in  a 
range  of  contemporary  settings  and  who  embody  the  values  identified  in  the 
previous  steps.  Discussion  of  the  witnesses  moves  into  a  call  to  go  forward  in 
actions  for  justice.  The  call  sometimes  carries  specific  suggestions  but  frequently 
the  participants  are  given  encouragement  to  shape  their  own  next  steps. 

The  selections  of  cases,  biblical  materials  and  reflective  thoughts  are  well 
made  and  presented.  The  people  who  speak  through  them  seem  real  and  their 
situations  plausible.  They  cannot  be  easily  dismissed  as  irrelevant.  If  anything, 
they  often  move  “close  to  home”  and  it  is  then  that  a  group  study  might  keep  one 
from  bolting  to  escape  the  insights  which  might  emerge.  Questions  raised  for 
reflection  are  so  provocative  and  realistic  that  it  would  be  easy,  if  alone,  to  read 
them  quickly  and  move  on.  They  are  not  moralistic  or  judgmental,  although 
some  may  seem  so  to  those  who  may  not  share  a  particular  interpretation  of  the 
Gospel. 

This  is  an  engaging  and  well  organized  study  for  youth  and  adults  and  it 
could  be  led  by  laypeople.  Obviously  new  questions  and  issues  could  emerge 
where  the  benefit  of  having  a  theologically  trained  pastor  or  educator  present 
would  be  apparent. 

The  book  will  be  most  useful  to  the  Christian  community  although  people  of 
other  faith  communities  could  find  many  of  the  questions  and  most  of  the  case 
situations  useful  in  their  own  studies  of  social  justice.  Within  the  Christian 
church,  Roman  Catholics  will  find  references  to  documents  and  positions  of  the 
church  with  which  many  people  will  have  familiarity.  Protestants  and  others  are 
given  enough  information  so  that  the  ideas  will  be  easily  grasped  and  reflection 
and  discussion  can  proceed.  Any  religious  body  trying  to  start  groups  to  study 
and  act  in  the  area  of  social  justice  will  be  well  served  by  this  book.  It  is  gently 
confrontive  and  consciously  supportive  of  the  individual  or  the  group  trying  to 
love  God  more  faithfully  by  loving  near  and  distant  neighbors. 

Occasionally  the  authors  suggest  that  reader  participants  pray,  but  the  Mus¬ 
tard  Seed  Process  could  be  enriched  and  extended  with  more  attention  to  other 
disciplines  of  the  Christian  life  which  confront  and  sustain  pilgrims  on  the  way. 
Meditation,  sharing  the  Eucharist,  participation  in  the  liturgy,  corporate  confes¬ 
sion,  the  music  of  the  church  come  to  mind  as  resources  of  the  church  which 
could  add  to  the  purposes  of  the  Mustard  Seed  Process,  an  helpful  experience  of 
growth  for  people  who  know  that  the  God  they  worship  asks  for  our  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  establishment  of  justice  which  is  an  essential  in  God’s  purposes  for 
creation.  —  Freda  A.  Gardner,  Professor  of.  Christian  Education,  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary. 

TEACHING  RELIGION  IN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL.  By  Marisa  L. 
Crawford  and  Graham  M.  Rossiter.  Province  Resource  Group,  Christian  Broth¬ 
ers,  1985.  Paper,  234  pp.,  n.p. 

This  book,  written  for  religion  teachers  in  Catholic  schools,  combines  discussion 
of  theories  and  principles  of  religious  education  with  a  presentation  of  curricu¬ 
lum  from  grades  seven  through  twelve.  This  aspect  of  a  “total  package”  makes  it 
appealing,  and  indeed,  its  desires  to  solve  problems  in  religious  education,  its 
honest  appraisal  of  difficult  issues  and  its  attempt  to  be  comprehensive  are  laud- 
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able.  However,  the  book  is  based  on  the  experience  of  the  Australian  church.  In 
their  context,  the  authors  are  reacting  against  a  decade's  trend  of  informal,  per¬ 
sonal  religious  education  which  has  not  succeeded.  This  explains  their  emphasis 
on  taking  a  more  academic  approach  in  the  classrooms. 

Several  insights  the  authors  have  into  religious  education  are  both  interesting 
and  controversial.  They  believe  the  goal  of  religious  education  is  not  to  produce 
practicing  Catholics  but  to  inform  students,  respecting  their  personal  freedom, 
of  Catholic  ideas  within  the  context  of  a  Christian  community.  They  believe  that 
eatechesis  and  education  are  complementary  but  should  not  be  combined  in  the 
classrooms.  Their  experience  has  been  that  students  resist  being  catechized  and 
end  up  learning  nothing.  This  insight,  if  accepted,  takes  the  pressure  off  every¬ 
one:  teachers  who  feel  they  are  failing  if  they  don't  convert  the  class,  and  stu¬ 
dents  who  may  feel  pressured  into  making  public  faith  commitments  and  being 
judged  on  that  basis.  The  authors  stress  the  students'  need  to  think  through  issues 
before  they  can  make  up  their  minds.  Indeed,  much  time  is  spent  discussing  two 
models  for  religious  education:  the  intellectual  versus  the  personal.  While  stating 
that  students  should  have  exposure  to  both  in  their  lives,  they  affirm  that  it  is  the 
school  s  job  to  be  intellectual,  stressing  ideas,  while  also  offering  opportunities 
for  retreats,  sacraments  and  prayer. 

1  hey  believe  that  the  problem  of  declining  Mass  attendance  cannot  be 
solved  by  schools.  1  hey  also  state  that  merely  practicing  one’s  religion  is  not  an 
adequate  indication  of  one's  faith  or  spirituality’.  On  this  issue  of  who  should  or 
should  not  teach,  they  believe  it  is  the  teacher  s  professional  not  personal  quali¬ 
ties  that  matter .  I  hey  prefer  a  teacher  who  can  teach  and  who  may  have  doubts 
and  conflicts  with  the  church  rather  than  one  who  cannot  teach  but  has  zealous 
faith.  As  long  as  the  teacher  agrees  to  teach  professionally  the  Catholic  ideas 
fairly,  the  fact  that  he  or  she  attends  Mass  privately  does  not  matter.  There  is 
even  a  place  for  the  nonCatholic  teacher  in  religious  education. 

At  times  the  authors  seem  to  have  a  feel  for  the  students  —  understanding 
that  religious  education  rates  low  in  their  estimation  and  that  many  students  are 
bored  and  expect  to  be  entertained.  1  hey  seem  to  support  teachers’  frustrations; 
but  they  also  say  that  younger  students  are  naturally  inquisitive  and  eager  to  find 
out  more  about  their  religion.  1  hroughout  the  book,  there  is  little  mention  of 
moth  ation  \\  hich  is  the  primary  problem,  nor  is  there  a  sufficient  recognition  of 
the  culture's  total  impact  on  students’  thinking  and  behavior. 

1  lu  second  halt  ot  the  book  is  the  presentation  of  the  curriculum  which 
seems  fairly  standard  and  comprehensive.  The  authors  call  for  a  curriculum 
which  is  integrated,  gradual,  and  appropriate  to  each  level,  yet  they  put  scriptu¬ 
ral  study  with  its  hermeneutics  in  junior  high,  hardly  appropriate  to  that  level. 
Reading  the  entire  curriculum,  one  gets  the  impression  that  they  want  the  stu¬ 
dents  to  learn  too  much  too  soon.  For  seniors,  they  recommend  studving  Sartre, 
Camus,  Kierkegaard. 

The  curriculum  discusses  everything  from  angels  and  devils  to  feminist  and 
liberation  theology.  It  seems  too  eclectic  without  any  attempt  at  prioritizing  the 
essentials.  One  good  feature,  though,  is  the  historical  approach  that  forms  the 
foundation  ot  the  entire  curriculum.  In  sum.  while  this  book  is  not  the  answer,  it 
can  be  used  as  a  helpful  resource  and  a  stimulus  for  thought.  —  Robert  A. 

McBatn,  Religion  Department  Chairman.  Paramus  Catholic  Bovs  High  School 
New  jersey. 
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EDITORIAL 


This  issue  of  the  journal  was  developed  in  cooperation  with  the  Theol¬ 
ogy,  Education  and  the  the  Electronic  Media  Study  Commission  of  the 
Education  in  Society  Unit  in  the  Division  of  Education  and  Ministry  of 
the  National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  USA,  Everett  C. 
Parker  and  William  B.  Kennedy,  chairpersons.  As  such,  it  represents  the 
journal’s  commitment  to  work  with  diverse  groups  who  are  imagina¬ 
tively  exploring  contemporary  issues  in  religion  and  education.  Further, 
it  exemplifies  our  desire  to  publish  one  issue  each  year  which  can  be¬ 
come  a  resource  for  religious  education. 

It  is  a  truism  to  say  we  now  live  in  an  electronic  media  world.  While 
there  is  difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  relationship  of  the  elec¬ 
tronic  media  to  our  North  American  culture  and  its  diverse  ethnic  and 
religious  groups,  no  one  doubts  that  the  enculturation  of  a  new  genera¬ 
tion  is  significantly  different  because  of  electronic  media.  In  the  not  too 
distant  past  political  figures,  through  patronage,  used  the  arts  to  under¬ 
gird  their  understandings  and  ways  as  well  as  to  elicit  support  for  their 
world  view  and  value  system.  Now  such  figures  buy  media  time  and  use 
the  electronic  media  for  such  purposes,  leaving  the  arts  to  engage  in 
prophetic  judgment.  Today  the  electronic  media  are  used  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  political,  social  control  and  economic  mass  marketing  as  well  as 
increasingly  for  religious  indoctrination.  Insofar  as  this  is  a  new  phenom¬ 
enon,  we  are  unsure  of  the  impact  of  the  electronic  media  on  people’s 
perceptions,  values,  attitudes  and  behaviors.  We  are  unclear  as  their  ef¬ 
fect  on  persons  and  learning;  we  are  unconvinced  of,  for  example,  their 
use  in  the  communication  of  Christian  faith  or  their  role  in  Christian 
formation  and  education. 

And  so  in  this  issue  of  the  journal,  we  bring  together  a  diverse  group 
of  knowledgeable  and  experienced  persons  to  reflect  on  what  is  known 
and  thereby  achieve  some  insight  and  ponder  some  implications  for  our 
life  and  work,  to  this  important  conversation  we  dedicate  these  pages. 

John  H.  Westerhoff,  Editor. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  STUDY  COMMISSION 
ON  THEOLOGY,  EDUCATION,  AND 
THE  ELECTRONIC  MEDIA 
of  the  Education  in  the  Society  Unit, 
Division  of  Education  and  Ministry, 
National  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A.,  1987 


Introduction 

For  more  than  half  a  century  the  National  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A.  and  its  predecessor  bodies  have 
been  interested  in  education  beyond  the  churches.  Their  attention 
focused  primarily  on  issues  and  institutions  of  elementary,  sec¬ 
ondary  and  higher  learning.  Over  time,  the  Council  became 
aware  of  the  growing  role  of  other  educating  influences  in  the 
society.  In  1974,  stimulated  particularly  by  Lawrence  Cremin  s 
view  that  a  variety  of  traditional  and  non-traditional  forces  con¬ 
tribute  significantly  to  the  “education  of  the  public,  the  Council  s 
Department  of  Higher  Education  and  its  part-time  work  in  public 
education  were  incorporated  into  an  expanded  program  unit  on 
Education  in  the  Society. 

Leaders  of  the  new  unit  sought  to  discover  where  and  how 
education  was  taking  place  in  the  society,  to  identify  its  many 
agents  and  to  assess  its  meaning  for  the  churches  and  their  particu¬ 
lar  role  in  the  education  of  the  public.  They  identified  more  than  a 
,dozen  major  educating  forces  in  society  beyond  traditional 
schools  (including  business  and  industry,  the  military,  museums 
and  libraries).  The  Education  in  the  Society  program  unit  then 
attempted  by  an  informal  survey  to  discover  where  constituents 
and  others  thought  the  churches  ought  to  put  their  energy  if  they 
were  to  have  an  impact  on  more  than  traditional  education.  Of  the 
more  than  a  hundred  persons  queried,  the  overwhelming  major¬ 
ity  said  that  television  is  the  educating  force  in  our  society  which  is 
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actually  most  influential.  Moreover,  it  was  the  one  over  which  our 
respondents  felt  they  had  the  least  control. 

Guided  by  this  information,  the  Program  Committee  for  Edu¬ 
cation  in  the  Society  determined  to  devote  a  portion  of  its  energies 
and  resources  to  an  examination  of  the  electronic  media  in  order: 
(1)  to  ask  in  what  ways  media  technology  and  its  uses  are  affecting 
our  perceptions  of  reality;  (2)  to  question  how  the  media  and  the 
message  are  changing  and  educating  us:  our  image  of  ourselves, 
of  other  persons  and  of  the  world  and  (3)  to  ask  what  the  implica¬ 
tions  are  for  Christian  faith  and  mission. 

The  committee  stated  its  purpose  as  to  be  “To  explore  .  .  .  , 
in  the  light  of  Christian  understanding  of  the  nature  and  purpose 
of  human  life  and  the  social  order,  the  immediate  and  long-range 
effects  of  the  electronic  media  on  the  individual,  the  family,  the 
church,  the  educating  institutions  and  the  society,  and  to  share  the 
findings.” 

To  undertake  this  task,  Education  in  the  Society,  in  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  National  Council’s  Communication  Commission, 
formed  the  Study  Commission  on  Theology,  Education  and  the 
Electronic  Media.  It  invited  some  twenty-five  persons  —  educa¬ 
tors,  theologians,  leaders  of  social  agencies,  media  specialists, 
Christians  who  represent  a  variety  of  perspectives,  a  Jew,  a  Mus¬ 
lim,  men  and  women  with  differing  understandings  of  the  nature 
and  role  of  the  electronic  media  and  the  appropriate  relationship 
of  the  churches  to  them  —  to  join  the  Study  Commission  and  to 
define  the  specific  issues  to  be  addressed,  study  them  and  issue  a 
report. 

During  the  more  than  two  years  of  its  existence,  conversations 
within  the  Commission  s  work  were  always  lively  and  sometimes 
difficult.  Throughout  the  Commission’s  work  run  threads  of  dif¬ 
fering  understandings  of  what  it  means  to  be  the  church  and  how 
God  works  in,  through,  or  against  culture.  There  were  different 
interpretations  of  history  as  well.  Some  saw  the  church  as  repeat¬ 
edly  resisting  innovations  such  as  radio  and  television;  others 
t  ought  the  church  incorporates  technological  advances  as  well  as 
it  did  when  the  Reformation  embraced  printing.  Many  commis¬ 
sioners  believed  that  mass  media  so  distort  reality  and  so  pervert 
religious  values  that  they  need  to  be  controlled  and  limited;  others 
believed  that  religion  should  work  within  the  present  radio  and 
te  evision  systems  to  use  the  power  of  media  to  support  religious 
values.  More  issues  were  raised  than  were  resolved.  This  report  is 
as  much  a  call  to  continuing  dialogue  and  engagement  with  the 
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issues  as  it  is  a  body  of  conclusions.  But  for  this  the  Commission 
makes  no  apologies.  To  tackle  these  complex  issues  in  an  interdis¬ 
ciplinary  way  and  with  differing  perspectives  represented  is,  it 
believes,  an  act  of  courage  and  a  sign  of  hope. 

The  Commission  conducted  its  inquiries  understanding  that 
all  religions  must  function  in  cultures  that  are  dominated  by  elec¬ 
tronic  media  —  principally  television  and  radio,  but  with  cable- 
TV,  videocassettes  and  computers  rapidly  attaining  universal 
influence. 

Although  a  few  skilled  religious  practitioners  have  always 
used  radio  and  television  to  their  advantage,  most  of  the  leaders  of 
mainstream  religions  communicate  by  personal  contact  and  print 
and  have  not  come  to  terms  with  electronic  technologies.  Nor 
have  they  developed  theological  precepts  to  evaluate  the  func¬ 
tions,  teaching,  ethics  and  influence  of  current  communication 
media. 

The  Commission  members  perceived  that  materially  and 
ethically  the  situation  today  presents  many  factors  not  known  be¬ 
fore,  and  therefore  no  theology  of  a  previous  age  is,  on  the  face  of 
it,  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  churches  who  feel  called  to  teach 
not  only  through  an  electronic  medium  but  also  about  it.”1  There¬ 
fore,  the  Commission  searched  (1)  for  new  theological  concepts; 
(2)  for  strategies  that  can  help  viewers  and  listeners  move  from 
being  only  passive  receivers  into  a  more  active,  public  and  reli¬ 
giously  meaningful  reaction  to  what  is  seen  and  heard;  (3)  for 
means  for  religious  communities  to  discern  and  respond  to  the 
seemingly  unbridgable  gaps  between  traditions  of  faith  and  what 
media  convey  as  valued  behavior,  and  (4)  for  public  policies  that 
will  assure  that  the  media  operate  in  the  public  interest. 

This  report  highlights:  1,  the  context  in  which  Commission 
members  viewed  the  challenge  of  the  electronic  media,  2,  the 
transformative  learning  process  that  religious  groups  may  appl> 
in  response,  and  3,  strategies  for  eliciting  effective  religious  par¬ 
ticipation  in  communication  issues. 

The  Commission  did  not  adopt  a  specific  stance  toward  the 
media,  nor  did  it  attempt  to  develop  a  rigid  methodology  for  reli¬ 
gious  groups  to  apply  in  dealing  with  communication  concerns 
Rather,  it  has  tried  to  put  forward  a  variety  of  valid  and  useful 
material  interpretations  and  suggestions  for  policies  to  be  adopted 

*  Material  in  quotation  marks  and  indented  paragraphs  in  this  report  is  verbatim  ex¬ 

pression  of  one  of  the  Commission  members. 
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and  activities  that  may  be  chosen.  The  papers  by  Commission 
members  that  are  appended  to  this  report  delve  more  deeply  than 
does  the  report  into  some  issues  and  recommend  specific 
remedies. 

Resources  and  time  did  not  permit  the  Commission  to  consid¬ 
er  adequately  one  major  field  of  study  that  was  on  its  original 
agenda:  international  communication.  Even  so,  this  study  has 
garnered  enough  information  to  show  that  electronic  media  have 
comparable  impact  and  influence  on  other  cultures  —  especially 
in  the  Third  World;  and  that  our  sister  churches  are  greatly 
troubled  by  them.  Churches  in  the  United  States  have  pressing 
reasons  to  concern  themselves  with  all  phases  of  international 
communication. 

The  list  of  all  those  who  participated  in  the  Commission’s  life 
is  appended  at  the  end  of  the  report.  The  Program  Committee  for 
Education  in  the  Society  believe  that  these  thoughtful  men  and 
women  deserve  the  thanks  of  all  who  appreciate  the  importance 
of  the  role  of  the  electronic  media  in  contemporary  society.  Eve¬ 
rett  Parker  and  Will  Kennedy  as  co-chairs  provided  unflagging 
leadership  and  service  far  beyond  the  call  of  duty.  At  crucial  peri¬ 
ods  William  Fore,  Michael  Warren,  Nanette  Roberts,  Barbara 
Hargrove,  Richard  Peace,  Stewart  Hoover  and  Joan  Dassin  pro¬ 
vided  guidance  as  a  steering  committee.  The  Commission  itself 
would  like  to  give  special  recognition  to  the  work  of  James  Capo 
who  developed  the  bibliography  and  wrote  the  early  drafts  of  the 
final  report  and  to  Margaret  Shafer  who  provided  staff  services  to 
the  Commission  from  beginning  to  end. 

CONTEXT 

These  images,  these  things  that  are  being  beamed  into  my  life,  these  do 
not  reflect  the  true  me.  They  do  not  come  out  of  me.  They  are  thrown 
at  me.  I  am  being  asked  to  adopt  these  images  as  part  of  my  self,  to  take 
them  on,  to  make  them  part  of  my  life  and  tie  them  to  my  being.  If  I  do 
so,  they  become  part  of  me  and  affect  my  spirit.  If  I  let  them  they  will 
turn  my  life  around  or  even  inside  out.  Rather  than  operating  from  an 
inner  core,  my  life  will  be  moved  almost  entirely  from  the  outside,  by 
norms  and  fashions  concocted  by  those  who  care  nothing  for  me  or  for 
my  life.  —  (Michael  Warren) 

Definition  of  Electronic  Media 

The  term  electronic  media”  originally  was  applied  to  radio 
and  television;  but  in  the  last  twenty  years,  its  scope  has  widened 
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to  include  all  technologies  that  are  subject  to  regulation  under  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  —  satellites,  cable-TV,  teletext  and 
videotex,  microwave  circuits,  multiple  distribution  systems 
(MDS),  direct  broadcasting  from  satellites  (DBS),  telephones  — 
and  some  that  are  not  subject  to  regulation  —  computers,  video¬ 
cassettes,  video  cassette  recorders.  This  Commission  has  con¬ 
cerned  itself  with  all  of  these  technologies  especially  with  their 
cultural  impact  and  how  it  changes  in  scope  and  intensity  as  each 
new  technology  is  introduced.  A  principal  objective  of  the  inves¬ 
tigation  has  been  to  identify  the  means  to  keep  these  media  oper¬ 
ating  in  the  “public  interest,  convenience  or  necessity,”  as  is  re¬ 
quired  of  broadcasting  by  the  Communications  Act. 

Diversity  of  Responses  in  the  Commission 

Commission  discussions  about  electronic  media  revealed  a 
rich  variety  of  interpretations,  rooted  in  part  in  the  different  reli¬ 
gious  traditions  of  Commission  members.  Although  no  single  po¬ 
sition  captures  fully  the  nature  of  Commission  conversations,  two 
schema  of  interpretation  seemed  to  prevail  for  dealing  with  the 
media.  The  one,  advocated  by  a  majority  of  the  Commission 
members,  called  for  a  critical  or  prophetic  stance.  The  other  re¬ 
commended  a  more  assimilative  and  participatory  response  to 
the  impact  of  the  media.  Both  stances  are  elaborated  in  discussion 

of  strategies. 

Points  of  Agreement 

Commission  members  generally  agreed  that  religion  is  chal¬ 
lenged  by  the  electronic  media  on  many  levels.  The  media  often 
function  as  inculcators  of  values  and  behavior  at  odds  with  those 
promulgated  by  traditional  faiths.  Moreover,  mainstream  reli¬ 
gions  are  not  focusing  enough  on  the  relationships  between  elec¬ 
tronic  media  and  religious  communities  in  society.  Although 
electronic  media  did  not  cause  the  shift  of  people  away  from  his¬ 
torically  prominent  denominations,  they  operate  as  the  most 
widely  used  exponents  of  today’s  prevalent  consumer  culture 
and,  therefore,  are  the  seed  beds  for  the  consumer-oriented  ap¬ 
peal  of  the  commercial  religious  programs  on  television,  cable- 
TV7  and  radio.  The  Commission  members,  therefore,  stress  to  reli¬ 
gious  leaders  that  they  should  educate  people  to  use  the  media  and 
evaluate  their  content  on  the  basis  of  interpretations  and  expe¬ 
riences  found  in  the  religious  community.  Whatever  attitudes  ed- 
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ucators  take  toward  media,  they  should  encourage  persons  to  re¬ 
spond  actively  to  formats  and  content  through  social  interaction 
and  to  resist  passive,  individualized,  private  responses.  Further, 
they  need  to  demonstrate  that  neither  the  financial  success  nor  the 
national  publicity  achieved  by  the  “electronic  church”  substitute 
for  genuine,  transcendent  experience  derived  from  interpersonal 
communication  with  others  and  God. 

The  Theological  Task 

Most  religious  traditions  recognize  their  theological  obligation 
to  interpret  culture  in  relation  to  the  structures  of  social  power  and 
to  stand  in  judgment  over  against  the  dominant  culture  of  the  day. 
In  light  of  this  responsibility,  religious  educators  can  help  people: 
a)  to  understand  the  teaching  about  culture  through  the  electronic 
media,  and  b)  to  engage  in  transformative  learning,  which  en¬ 
courages  the  culture  to  turn  against  itself  and  seek  its  own  re¬ 
demption.  Thus,  judging  and  de-mystifying  become  important 
educational  tasks  in  a  religious  community. 

When  Commission  members  examined  American  life,  they 
found  a  culture  dominated  by  television  which  often  ignored  or 
undercut  Christian  doctrine,  such  as  creation  and  stewardship,  sin 
and  redemption,  the  newness  of  life,  Good  News  and  proclama¬ 
tion,  and  Christian  witness.  Television  engages  in  more  than  en¬ 
tertainment  or  information.  It  validates  a  few  relationships  at  the 
expense  of  many  others.  It  portrays  a  view  of  life  and  uses  meth¬ 
ods  that  are  often  a  contradiction  of  the  Judeo-Christian  vision  of 
existence.  Money  is  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  every  television  min¬ 
ute.  You  do  not  ask  people  to  think,  because  you  do  not  want  them 
to  think.  You  want  them  to  receive  and  accept.  You  shun  contro¬ 
versy  and  robust,  open  debate  because  it  gets  in  the  way  of  passive 
reception  of  commercials.  Any  programming  is  justified  that  will 
hold  viewer  attention  inexpensively  between  commercials.  Tele¬ 
vision  clearly  exhibits  principles  that  add  up  to  a  corrupt  form  of 
theology. 

Media  as  Value  Inculcators 

Whatever  else  transpires  between  electronic  media  and  Amer¬ 
icans  in  the  privacy  of  their  homes,  media  often  reflect  or  focus 
attention  on  values  and  behavior  at  odds  with  those  espoused  by 
religious  groups.  Media  elites  are  imagining  our  lives  and  world 
for  us  in  ways  that  run  counter  to  the  fundamental  commitments 
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in  life  that  are  religiously  rooted.  Most  people  are  unaware  of  a 
lack  of  fit  between  mediated  messages  and  their  religious  under¬ 
standing  of  life.  Audiences  accept  media  images  because  they  fit 
in  with  a  culturally  produced  ethos,  with  a  way  of  life  and  habit  of 
thought  that  has  emerged  among  a  people  over  time. 

For  youth,  invasion  of  the  home  becomes  especially  signifi¬ 
cant  when  so  many  adults  must  earn  outside  income.  Children  are 
more  likely  to  be  familiar  with  the  total  pattern  of  life  of  television 
families  than  with  that  of  their  own  parents.  They  may  emulate 
adults  from  their  favorite  television  dramas,  or  young  entertainers 
whose  linkage  to  the  world  of  work  is  only  through  their  art,  and 
whose  private  lives  are  the  subjects  of  the  fables  of  stardom. 
Meanwhile,  commercials  idealize  products  and  styles  of  life  that 
may  be  far  different  from  the  patterns  developed  in  the  local 
community.  In  many  ways,  then,  young  people  learn  to  see  the 
world  through  the  eyes  of  Hollywood  and  Madison  Avenue. 

Some  Commission  members  maintained  that  electronic  me¬ 
dia  have  their  own  versions  of  theology:  Pindar  asked:  What  is 
Man?”  Television  has  a  ready  answer  for  that:  “Men  and  women 
are  consumers.”  Kverything  is  looked  upon  as  a  product,  every¬ 
thing  in  society  has  a  price  and  is  meant  to  be  consumed. 

Todays  Challenge  of  Control 

The  current  challenge  is  not  that  electronic  media  only  re¬ 
cently  began  portraying  or  shaping  dominant  values  in  culture. 
Media  always  have  transmitted  the  social  inheritance,  surveyed 
the  political  and  social  scene  to  disclose  threats  against  commun¬ 
ity  values  and  economic  well  being,  and  provoked  social  activists 
and  groups  to  make  a  response.  They  foster  “sharing,  participa¬ 
tion,  association,  fellowship,  and  the  possession  of  a  common 
faith”  as  they  convey  a  “symbolic  order  which  operates  not  to 
provide  information  but  confirmation.”  They  “supply  a  way  of 
looking  at  the  world  .  .  .  Christians  living  in  this  culture  find 
themselves  at  odds  with  the  assumptions  and  values  resonated 
within  it.  A  non-Christian  view  of  life  predominates  in  mass 
media,  as  it  does  in  society.” 

Today’s  challenge  for  religious  persons  is  that  the  structures 
and  policies  under  which  the  media  operate  provide  few  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  alternate  images,  values  or  interpretations  of  society. 
Living  in  a  pluralistic  democracy,  religious  Americans  presum¬ 
ably  should  be  able  to  speak  and  act  in  response  to  the  predomi¬ 
nant  media,  “neither  expecting  nor  demanding  that  [their]  view 
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must  prevail,  but  rather  insisting  that  it  be  heard  and  taken  se¬ 
riously  in  the  hope  that  it  will  find  adherents,  as  it  has,  with  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  of  success,  throughout  the  past  .  . 

But  media  no  longer  seem  to  provide  a  forum  for  exchanging 
diverse  ideas.  Communication  in  the  electronic  age  occurs  in  an 
increasingly  closed  and  controlled  arena  where  the  ethic  of  con¬ 
sumerism  dominates  in  response  to  a  government  policy  which  is 
a  reflection  of  business  philosophy  for  communication.  Further¬ 
more,  the  deregulation  of  communication  which  the  government 
is  fostering  has  brought  about  a  consolidation  of  control  of  the 
electronic  media.  Fewer  than  fifty  large  firms  already  control  the 
electronic  communications  industries  with  their  more  than  $500 
billion  dollars  in  revenues.  The  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  is  doing  everything  possible  to  foster  monopolies  by 
bigger  and  bigger  companies,  the  Commission  is  indifferent  to 
take-overs  and  mergers  that  may  cut  down  on  diversity  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  program  sources.  They  have  licensed  satellites  with¬ 
out  any  requirement  that  there  be  services  to  benefit  the  public 
ipterest.  Where  real  competition  to  current  licensees  might  be  in¬ 
troduced,  the  FCC  has  not  permitted  it. 

These  decisions  are  arbitrary  limitations  on  the  long-term  U.S. 
communication  policy  that  control  of  communication  facilities 
should  be  widely  dispersed  and  there  should  be  broad  diversity  of 
information  sources. 

What  is  threatened  by  trends  in  communication  policy  is  the 
possibility  of  open  channels  through  which  information  or  cele¬ 
brations  different  from  the  dominant  culture  can  be  readily 
communicated  among  all  Americans.  Already  there  is  a  decrease 
in  the  range  of  ideas  that  appear  in  the  dominant  programming. 
Most  of  us  experience  these  trends  in  terms  of  values  that  contra¬ 
vene  generally  disseminated  moral  values  of  democratic  society, 
to  say  nothing  about  religious  values.  For  religious  traditions  that 
reject  a  consumer-oriented  ideology,  these  tendencies  in  structure 
and  control  need  to  be  evaluated  and  debated.  There  needs  to  be 
a  well-defined  public  philosophy  with  strong  forces  working  for 
its  adoption.  The  churches  are  obvious  centers  for  developing  and 
championing  such  a  philosophy. 

When  the  electronic  media,  as  a  matter  of  governmental  and 
corporate  policy,  inculcate  the  private  lives  of  Americans  with 
messages  that  celebrate  anti-religious  or  anti-community  values, 
religious  leaders  cannot  ignore  the  consequences  for  their  com¬ 
munities.  These  media  are  “common  property”  that  celebrate 
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important  values  in  society,  as  well  as  being  invaders  of  domestic 
space.  We  cannot  treat  media  values  as  merely  personal  matters. 
These  offerings  are  subject  to  evaluation  by  the  criteria  of  social 
ethics.  Religious  educators  must  prepare  the  needed  responses  to 
media  objectives  and  persuasions.  Transformative  learning  is  one 
method  to  employ  to  counter  the  challenge  of  the  media. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  TASK 

Passive  Audiences  for  Electronic  Media? 

Many  critics  complain  that  electronic  media  generate  au¬ 
dience  passivity  rather  than  active  responses.  As  one  Commission 
member  sees  it,  “If  we  live  in  a  global  village,  it  is  a  strange  village 
indeed,  though  we  live  in  it,  we  are  mute  and  powerless.  In  fact, 
we  do  not  live  in  it,  we  observe  it,  and  we  can  exert  no  influence 
upon  it.  Even  worse,  we  cannot  even  decide  what  portions  of  the 
village  or  aspects  of  its  life  we  will  see,  or  the  points  of  view  from 
which  we  will  see  it.  These  decisions  are  made  from  the  frame  of  a 
television  screen,  by  the  values  of  a  television  director,  according 
to  the  biases  of  a  television  network.” 

Program  producers  follow  the  least  objectionable  program 
techniques  to  discourage  even  minimal  action,  such  as  changing 
channels.  Economic  success  is  primarily  judged  by  consumer 
numbers  and  not  by  audience  wishes,  so  little  incentive  exists  to 
do  other  except  stay  tuned.  Such  behavioral  expectations  domi¬ 
nate  the  design  of  every  type  of  programming  so  that  journalists 
even  portray  political  campaigns  as  though  they  were  sports 
events  to  be  watched  to  speculate  on  the  winner,  rather  than  as 
occasions  for  democratic  debate  about  issues. 

The  consequences  of  these  techniques  have  been  variously 
demarcated.  For  some,  the  flow  of  mediated  symbols  over¬ 
whelms  and  forces  dependency  on  the  user.  For  others,  media 
fabricate  the  illusion  that  people  enjoy  power  once  held  only  by 
God,  while  actually  they  are  worse  off  than  the  chained  man  in 
Plato’s  cave.  The  behavior  favored  by  the  media  does  not  encour¬ 
age  the  kind  of  activity  that  is  fostered  by  traditional  religious 
values.  Unlike  the  healing,  transcendent  silence  of  recollection, 
media-generated  silence  too  often  lulls  one  into  homogeneous  es¬ 
capism  and  stupor  after  a  busy  day,  while  reinforcing  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  daily  routine. 

Even  professional  media  educators  do  not  always  overcome 
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passivity.  Their  research  has  shown  that  heavy  viewers  of  “Ses¬ 
ame  Street”  became  less  able  to  solve  certain  problems.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  when  there  is  something  to  attend  to,  the  camera  will  im¬ 
mediately  turn  to  that  element  and  zoom  in,  negating  the 
tendency  to  search  and  find  for  oneself  what  is  important.  The 
camera  does  the  mental  work  for  the  child,  so  its  own  tendency 
and  ability  to  do  that  mental  work  atrophies. 

The  Possibility  of  Active  Responses  to  Electronic  Media 

Whatever  strategies  educators  devise  for  learning  about  me¬ 
dia,  they  must  challenge  the  theory  that  the  audience  sees  itself  in 
a  passive  role.  Religious  traditions,  psychological  theory'  and  me¬ 
dia  research  all  have  resources  for  an  understanding  of  how  au¬ 
dience  members  can  maintain  individuality  and  “fight  back” 
against  efforts  to  engulf  them  in  wholly  receptive  responses  to  the 
enticements  of  media  programmers. 

Religious  Grounds:  Respected  theologies  see  “humanity'”  and 
“personhood”  as  active  agents  in  relationships  with  God,  the  self 
and  the  world.  Passivity'  has  little  or  no  place  in  the  engagement 
between  God  and  the  people  of  God.  Even  doctrines  of  accep¬ 
tance  of  grace  or  submission  to  God’s  sovereignty  presume  an 
active  appropriation  of  that  condition.  Audience-passive  theories 
of  communication  are  open  to  criticism  because  they  do  not  ac¬ 
count  for  human  beings  as  active  in  a  relationship  which  involves 
persons  or  things,  a  relationship  in  which  they  are  an  integral  part. 
Communication  is  the  process  by  which  relationships  are  estab¬ 
lished,  maintained,  modified  or  terminated  through  the  increase 
or  reduction  of  meaning.  Therefore,  “passive”  and  “communica¬ 
tion”  are  incompatible  terms. 

d  he  attribution  of  meaning  to  culture  is  a  function  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  theology.  Active  learning,  the  knowledge,  moral  integ¬ 
rity'  and  sensitivity  acquired  through  the  discipline  of  education,  is 
distinguished  from  a  more  passive  learning,  enculturation,  the  in¬ 
formal,  pervasive  and  persuasive  influences  of  one’s  social  sur- 
ioundings.  Audiences  may  constitute  a  theological  community. 
They  have  the  power  to  define  media  images,  move  beyond 
them,  adopt  a  sharp  stance  toward  them  and  interpret  them, 
much  as  one  might  react  theologically  to  the  Gospel  story  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  demons. 

One  theologically  sound  activity  for  audiences  is  Television 
Awareness  Training  which  provides  people  with  the  skills  to  ana- 
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lyze  critically,  i.e.,  to  edit  what  they  watch.  Thus  church  news 
from  Central  America  counters  the  dominant  images  that  are 
presented  by  the  commercial  news  media.  Active  audiences  em¬ 
ploy  alternate  communication  techniques  or  sources  to  empower 
them  to  make  their  own  decisions  on  what  to  accept  and  believe. 

Psychological  Grounds :  Psychological  theory  also  holds  that 
human  beings  actively  participate  in  the  formulation  of  meaning. 
“Psychology’s  greatest  lesson  over  the  past  50  years  is  that  our 
reality  is  actively  created,  not  passively  received.  There  is  no  one 
truth,  there  are  a  myriad  of  experiential  truths  and  each  of  us  has 
his  or  her  own  set.” 

This  theory  of  personal  co-generation  applies  to  media  com¬ 
munication  as  well.  The  recipient  of  communication  is  by  no 
means  a  blank  slate.  There  is  really  a  complex  interaction  involv¬ 
ing  what  the  person  brings  to  the  situation,  as  well  as  the  content 
of  the  message.  Moreover,  people  seek  their  media;  they  are  not 
empty  recipients  of  what  the  media  have  to  say.  They  seek  the 
kind  of  messages  they  want  to  hear  and  impose  the  kinds  of  inter¬ 
pretations  that  they  want  to  believe  on  the  messages  they  receive. 

Media  Theory  Grounds:  The  deterministic  theory  of  commun¬ 
ication  through  mass  media  seems  overdone.  To  understand  how 
communication  works,  we  need  to  start  with  a  more  active  de¬ 
finition  of  audience.  The  Commission  sees  audiences  as  “active 
appropriators”  of  mediated  messages  who  select  meanings  out  of 
all  the  myriad  forces  to  which  they  are  exposed  in  their  particular 
historical  and  social  contexts.  This  interpretation  comes  closer 
than  do  earlier  theories  to  reflecting  the  theological  doctrine  of 
humanness,  expressed  classically  in  expressions  such  as  the  im¬ 
age  of  God.” 

On  the  other  hand,  while  we  reject  the  transmission-reception 
theory'  of  mass  communication,  we  must  still  take  into  account  the 
unique  characteristics  of  a  particular  medium.  For  example,  one 
Commission  member  points  out,  “because  television  is  experien¬ 
ced  differently  from  other  media,  it  uniquely  affects  the  world 
view  and  the  particular  experiences  one  has.” 

T ransformative  Learning 

Religious  educators  can  harness  the  strength  of  their  alterna¬ 
tive  cultural  traditions  with  developments  in  psychological  and 
media  research  and  thus  help  their  constituents  become  “active 
appropriators”  in  the  communication  process.  In  this  way,  reli 
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gious  groups  in  their  particular  cultural  context  may  increasingly 
select  their  own  meanings  out  of  all  the  myriad  media  messages  to 
which  they  are  exposed. 

One  Commission  member  observed,  “In  our  society,  people 
are  illiterate  about  imagery  and  cannot  get  down  to  underlying 
truth  behind  it.  We  must  educate  for  a  semiotic  consciousness  so 
that  we  can  talk  back  to  the  signs.”  Another  added:  “If  you  can 
challenge  the  naming  and  move  in  with  diverse  images,  you  can 
move  beyond  the  images  to  what  the  images  stand  for.  Then  you 
rename  them.” 

We  have  to  count  on  all  members  of  society  receiving  a  lot  of  messages 
that  we  wish  they  weren’t  exposed  to.  But  it  is  possible  to  introduce 
meta-values,  it  is  possible  to  inoculate  people  against  some  of  the  least 
fortunate  effects  that  might  otherwise  change  the  ultimate  impact  of 
TV  violence  on  a  child  by  having  the  parents  sit  with  the  child,  watch 
the  television  program,  and  make  commentary  from  their  own  point  of 
view.  That  kind  of  opportunity  is  one  where  a  relatively  small  expendi¬ 
ture  of  time  by  parents,  schools  or  churches  potentially  can  produce  a 
very,  very  large  yield. 

i 

If  religious  educators  are  concerned  about  passive  encultura- 
tion,  they  must  become  committed  to  transform  program  pro¬ 
duction  and  viewing-listening  into  active,  public  and  religiously 
valid  processes.  They  must  help  religious  persons  examine  the  as¬ 
sumptions  the  media  make  and  then  rename  or  appropriate  those 
suppositions  in  terms  that  give  people  power  consistent  with  their 
religious  traditions.  Church  leaders  must  learn  to  adopt  reli¬ 
giously  sound  ruling  metaphors”  for  interpreting  media  and  real¬ 
ity.  Comprehensive  metaphors  furnish  coherence  to  our  world 
and  impose  a  fundamental  pattern  on  all  our  experience.  Theol¬ 
ogy  should  be  the  source  of  such  metaphors. 

Religious  leaders  should  apply  this  renaming-appropriation 
technique  at  each  level  of  media  control,  thereby  encouraging 
communication  company  executives,  producers,  advertisers, 
government  officials  and  public  groups  to  exercise  responsibly 
the  distinctive  power  each  has.  Still,  it  is  through  the  public  that 
religious  communities  have  the  greatest  opportunity  for  influenc¬ 
ing  the  media.  To  exercise  this  power,  religious  communities 
should  establish  themselves  as  intermediate  institutions,  as  buffers 
between  media  messages  and  the  individual.  Religious  education 
is  well  equipped  to  introduce  persons  of  all  ages  and  religious 
sophistication  and  the  media  to  a  transformative  process. 
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STRATEGIES 


Educational  Strategies 

Most  Commission  members  recommended  a  predominantly 
critical  or  “prophetic”  educational  stance  toward  media.  Elec¬ 
tronic  media  operate  as  well  known  and  widely  used  exponents  of 
the  prevailing  consumer  culture.  Therefore,  they  provide  educa¬ 
tors  with  excellent  instructional  material  for  displaying  the  domi¬ 
nant  cultural  themes,  for  showing  their  relationship  to  the  struc¬ 
tures  of  social  power  and  for  demonstrating  how  to  stand  in 
judgment  over  both  structures  and  cultural  trends. 

When  religious  leaders  and  educators  set  out  to  help  people 
deal  constructively  with  media  messages,  they  must  keep  ever  in 
mind  the  ability  of  the  media  to  induce  or  reinforce  feelings  of 
powerlessness  in  their  users  and  to  foster  alienation  between 
persons. 

Locally,  and  in  face-to-face  groupings,  we  often  feel  that  any 
ordinary  citizen  can  have  some  impact  on  the  surrounding  institu¬ 
tions  and  forces.  In  the  wider  world  we  relate  to  through  the  me¬ 
dia  most  of  us  feel  inept.  We  have  no  way  of  getting  hold  of  those 
forces,  no  idea  of  how  to  make  ourselves  heard.  There  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  for  people  to  be  alienated  from  the  local  community  be¬ 
cause  it  has  no  place  in  the  media  world  they  live  in,  and  from  the 
larger  world  because  they  seem  to  have  no  place  there.  Frus¬ 
trated,  they  may  come  to  depend  even  more  on  the  media  as  a 
source  of  fantasy  through  which  they  can  escape. 

Nevertheless,  the  development  of  meanings  opposed  to  the 
dominant  consumer  ideology  is  not  as  remote  a  possibility  as 
many  think.  Theorists  have  developed  ways  for  identifying  what 
enhances  personal  and  group  resistance  to  a  dominant  ideology  as 
it  works  itself  out.  Religious  messages  can  counter  those  of  the 
electronic  media  if  educators  will  develop  strategies  to  resist  the 
everyday  learning  that  takes  place  in  homes  through  television 
and  radio.  The  Commission  suggests  that  educators  consider  the 
following  procedure  to  help  religious  groups  transform  them¬ 
selves  from  passive  receivers  to  active  participants  in  media  life 
and  in  the  shaping  of  culture. 

Consider  religious  institutions  as  both  reproducers  and  chal¬ 
lengers  of  prevailing  views  of  reality.  Determine  how  your  reli¬ 
gious  institution  interprets  reality.  Does  it  manifest  any  distinctive 
perspective?  What  is  the  opportunity  to  develop  oppositional  or 
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counter-ideological  understandings  and  actions?  Use  media  mes¬ 
sages  as  indicators  of  prevailing  interpretations  of  reality.  1  he  as¬ 
pects  of  your  institution  that  offer  alternatives  should  be  nurtured, 
while  those  that  simply  reproduce  prevailing  views  of  reality 
should  be  reexamined  in  light  of  your  religious  tradition. 

Develop  religious  communities  as  facilitators  of  human  inter¬ 
action.  Revitalize  the  communication  processes  within  your 
community  to  encourage  participation  by  all.  If  inherited  patterns 
of  schooling  are  casual  and  modes  of  worship  are  passive  in¬ 
stead  of  being  shared  or  engaging,  can  these  patterns  be  radically 
changed  to  offset  the  influence  of  the  medai?  Can  religious  edu¬ 
cation  and  worship  practices  be  converted  into  more  intensive 
relationships  in  community  that  will  foster  resistance  against  the 
hegemonic  ideologies  which  the  media  serve? 

Examine  religious  precedents  for  resistance  and  positive 
means  of  communication.  Study  within  your  own  and  other  reli¬ 
gious  traditions  the  precedents  for  resistance  to  ideological  con¬ 
trol,  and  the  means  of  communication  other  than  the  electronic 
media  for  conveying  worthwile  messages. 

Encourage  subjective  interpretations  of  experience.  Elicit  at 
all  levels  of  community  the  subjective  meanings  that  people  gen¬ 
erate  to  make  sense  out  of  their  lives.  Examine  these  subjective 
meanings  to  find  the  elements  that  counter  dominant  media 
ideology.  Study  the  non-media  rituals  (familial,  religious)  that 
people  hold  dear  and  use  them  to  interpret  media  from  these  per¬ 
sonal  and  participatory  orientations. 

Generate  critical  analysis  of  media.  Develop  procedures  for 
analyzing  the  encoding  and  decoding  of  media  messages  and  the 
image  selection  and  editing  processes  of  media  production.  Criti¬ 
cal  awareness  of  these  procedures  should  become  a  part  of  reli¬ 
gious  education  programs  for  all  ages  and  all  levels  of  compe¬ 
tency,  from  pre-school  to  seminarian. 

All  five  strategies  can  be  carried  out  at  every  level  within  a 
religious  institution.  Through  the  National  Council  of  Churches, 
for  example,  there  should  be  a  cooperative  effort  to  provide  study 
materials  and  other  information  to  help  churches  and  synagogues 
create  a  sophisticated  and  institutionally  supported  response  to 
media  content.  Local  congregations  and  councils  of  churches 
should  be  helped  to  develop  forms  of  participatory  media  use 
that  will  enhance  personal  dignity  and  provide  quality  forums  for 
discussions  of  public  values.  By  the  same  process,  national  and 
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local  religious  bodies  should  be  made  aware  of  the  public  interest 
responsibilities  of  electronic  media  under  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Act  and  of  the  legal  rights  of  the  public  to  exact  satisfac¬ 
tory  services  from  these  media. 

In  all  these  ways  religious  bodies  should  be  able  to  influence 
the  media,  not  through  substituting  ourselves  for  media  profes¬ 
sionals  as  arbiters  of  public  taste,  but  by  enhancing  the  power  of 
natural  local  groups  to  use  media  for  their  own  ends,  rather  than 
being  used  by  them. 

Crucial  literacy,  aesthetic  skepticism  and  knowledge  of  the 
basic  tenets  of  one’s  faith  are  cruical  if  an  individual  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  transform  his  or  her  concept  of  media  experiences  into 
religiously  valid  conceptions.  Teaching  requires  a  balancing  of 
the  insight  that  media  messages  can  be  alien  not  only  to  one’s  faith 
but  also  to  the  true  self  against  the  undeniable  fact  that  these  same 
messages  can  be  enjoyable,  inciteful,  informing  and  educational. 
Therefore,  the  prophetic  educational  task  is  not  just  to  criticize 
but  to  establish  a  critical  dialogue  with  respect  to  media  content 
and  practices.  This  dialogue  needs  to  be  carried  on  among  people 
of  faith  and  between  them  and  those  who  control  the  media 
outlets  to  the  end  that  the  vitality  of  religion  can  be  clearly  appar¬ 
ent  throughout  the  culture. 

Some  Commission  members  think  of  the  media  as  technolo¬ 
gies  that  operate  in  a  secular  fashion,  but  are  open  to  messages 
from  religious  traditions.  In  their  view,  religious  educators  must 
master  the  media  of  mass  communication  —  especially  television 
—  and  the  methods  of  interpretation  that  will  make  the  traditions 
and  symbols  of  religion  both  available  and  meaningful. 

They  would  reformulate  seminary  facilities,  curriculum  and 
recruitment  policies  for  students  and  faculty  to  generate  “a  re¬ 
search  community  in  which  the  basic  task  of  reinterpreting  the 
primary  traditions  of  Christianity  for  an  electronic  age  will  be 
worked  on  steadily.  Persons  trained  under  this  philosophy  are  to 
go  into  local  churches  and  organize  electronic  communication  in 
both  the  internal  and  external  structures  of  the  church”  for  func¬ 
tions  as  diverse  as  education,  pastoral  care,  preaching,  evange¬ 
lism,  administration  and  social  action. 

In  the  view  of  one  Commission  member,  the  possibilities  are 
enormous:  “Electronic  media  will  make  it  possible  for  persons  all 
over  the  world  to  participate  in  the  worship  of  God,  to  hear  and 
respond  to  the  Word  of  God,  at  the  same  time.  For  the  first  time, 
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the  communications  capability  exists  for  the  formation  of  a  com¬ 
munity  of  faith  encompassing  the  world.”  Educators  must  help 
leaders  reorganize  previous  forms  of  religious  tradition  into  a  new 
media  mix  by  building  new  patterns  of  relationship  among  mate¬ 
rials  in  oral,  written  and  electronic  media. 

Others  counter  that  making  the  media  the  primary  sources  for 
religious  messages  is  limited  in  potential  by  political  and  techno¬ 
logical  factors  in  the  electronic  system.  The  “mass”  characteristic 
of  a  medium  like  television  prevents  the  crosstalk  necessary  for 
Christian  community;  because  the  medium  intrinsically  forms  a 
collection  of  untouching  individuals,  and  a  collection  of  untouch¬ 
ing  individuals  cannot  fully  comprehend  the  Christian  gospel. 

From  this  perspective,  the  use  of  television  should  be  limited 
to  teaching  systematic  theology  and  inviting  the  world’s  observa¬ 
tion  of  how  church  and  synagogue  live.  Indeed,  television  can  be 
entrusted  with  even  the  smallest  fragment  of  the  Christian  mes¬ 
sage  only  “if  the  church  is  clear  about  what  the  media  cannot  do, 
and  if  it  steadfastly  refrains  from  perverting  the  gospel  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  them  carry  it.”  Media  cannot  generate  community 
in  this  view.  Instead,  Christians  should  use  media  only  to  present 
themselves  “as  the  people  of  the  gospel,  for  better  or  worse,”  as 
permission  for  the  world  to  spy  on  them  —  much  as  the  windows 
of  St.  Peter’s  Lutheran  Church  which  opens  onto  Lexington 
Avenue  in  Manhattan  draw  liturgy  observers,  some  of  whom  go  in 
to  participate. 

One  Commission  member  advocated  a  middle  ground: 

The  church  environment,  with  its  face-to-faee  relationships,  is  able  to 
provide  the  opportunity  for  people  to  deal  with  the  Gospel  in  its 
wholeness  and  to  make  genuine  commitment  to  it,  while  the  mass  me¬ 
dia  generally  can  provide  only  preparation  for  the  Gospel.  Because  of 
their  remoteness,  the  mass  media  cannot  *be  the  Gospel.  However, 
they  are  admirably  suited  for  the  preparation  tasks:  education  about 
the  faith,  helping  individuals  to  understand  themselves,  to  come  closer 
to  reality,  to  ask  the  right  questions  about  their  meaning  and  existence, 
to  learn  what  Christians  say  and  how  they  act  regarding  the  Gospel. 

Educational  Attention  to  Electronic  Media  as  a  Public  Issue 

Whatever  is  believed  about  how  the  electronic  media  should 
be  used  to  communicate  religious  messages,  educators  should 
help  religious  groups  to  comprehend  these  media  in  public  rather 
than  in  private  terms.  A  public  focus  is  preferred  educationally, 
even  though  audience  use  of  electronic  media  often  appears  to  be 
a  matter  of  personal  preference  and  private  beliefs. 
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For  many  traditions,  religious  meaning  emerges  through  in¬ 
terrelations  in  public.  Only  in  a  community,  by  virtue  of  all  the 
tangle  of  undisciplined  communication  that  is  a  community’s  very 
stuff,  does  a  public  space  exist,  a  space  outside  one,  in  which  one 
lives.  Only  through  such  a  space  can  the  story  about  Christ  be  a 
message  from  outside,  a  word  over  against  one  that  can  promise  a 
human  fulfillment  that  is  not  one’s  own  work,  that  does  not 
emerge  from  one’s  subjectivity.  Thus,  the  public  realm  is  neither 
foreign  to  nor  unimportant  for  religious  persons. 

Those  who  control  electronic  media  fiercely  proclaim  that 
their  franchises  are  private  property,  to  be  treated  and  evaluated 
solely  as  such.  But  these  outlets  celebrate  social  values,  invade 
intimate,  domestic  space  and  enjoy  a  publicly  granted  monopoly 
of  the  frequencies  they  occupy  (broadcasting,  satellites)  or  the 
use  of  the  public  streets  (cable-TV).  Therefore,  they  are  “com¬ 
mon  property”  to  be  judged  by  criteria  of  ethics  and  social  wel¬ 
fare.  When  common  property  is  used  as  if  it  were  private  property 
there  is  an  inevitable  tendency  of  the  users  to  destroy  its  capacity 
to  serve  either  the  individual  user,  the  market  or  the  society  as  a 
whole.  Thus  such  resources  as  fisheries,  forests,  parks,  rivers, 
roads  and  the  radio  spectrum  which  are,  by  definition,  common 
property  must  be  regulated  for  the  common  good. 

Electronic  media  are  not  neutral  instruments  available  for  re¬ 
sponsible  use  by  every  segment  of  society.  Who  uses  them  (or  is 
denied  their  use),  in  what  manner,  to  influence  whom,  for  what 
objective  —  all  pose  serious  ethical  questions.  So,  too,  does  the 
leaving  out  of  children,  the  poor,  the  aged,  who  are  not  thought  to 
be  customers  for  the  products  being  advertised.  And  so  also  does 
the  narrow  scope  of  choice  that  all  of  us  have  in  finding  programs 
that  suit  our  tastes,  needs  and  desires. 

F or  example,  violence  has  not  become  all-pervading  on  televi¬ 
sion  because  of  audience  preference  for  it  —  even  among  the  18  to 
49  year  age  group  demanded  by  advertisers.  Violence  is  a  quick 
attention  getter,  especially  just  before  a  commercial,  And  vio¬ 
lence  is  a  cheap  way  to  solve  quickly  conflicts  that  would  require 
a  good  deal  of  production  and  screen  time  to  be  resolved  peace¬ 
fully.  The  use  of  violence  is  policy. 

Eliciting  moral  distaste  for  violence  or  teaching  parents  how 
to  mitigate  its  effects  in  their  living  rooms  is  not  enough.  A  judg¬ 
ment  is  required  about  the  whole  communication  system.  Reli¬ 
gious  people  need  to  act,  not  to  have  their  particular  sectarian 
beliefs  aired  and  accepted,  but  to  counter  the  destructive  policies 
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that  prevail  in  the  preparation  and  production  of  programs  and  in 
governmental  oversight  of  communication  practices. 

Religious  groups  need  to  take  their  stand  on  fundamental 
issues,  not  just  the  narrow  one  of  morality  in  programs,  on  which 
they  so  frequently  get  shot  down.  We  need  a  careful,  irenic  theo¬ 
logical  interpretation  of  how  communication  facilities  and  sources 
should  be  used  for  the  greatest  benefit  of  all  in  this  new  age 
where  communication  is  the  dominant  force  in  society. 

Electronic  media  can  break  down  the  moral  defenses  of  local 
communities  and  sidestep  social  structures  or  natural  groups  that 
exist  on  informal  ties,  substituting  “relevant  interests”  perceived 
by  pollsters  or  media  executives.  It  is  also  ironic  that  in  that  pro¬ 
cess  religious  institutions,  which  once  claimed  an  overarching  set 
of  values  to  which  all  policies  should  be  sensitive,  should  now 
become  only  one  of  the  competing  forces  of  interest.  Religious 
groups  must  resist  this  privatization  tendency  and  help  to  reverse 
government’s  current  preoccupation  with  marketplace  forces, 
divorced  from  any  specific  moral  community,  and  return  it  to  its 
constitutional  role  as  a  servant  of  the  public  will. 

The  electronic  media  are  free,  under  the  First  Amendment,  to 
express  their  views  freely;  but  they  are  required  to  operate  as  pub¬ 
lic  trustees  because  they  have  a  licensed  monopoly  in  the 
publicly-owned  spectrum  or  by  local  charter  in  the  case  of  cable. 
The  public,  by  law,  has  a  right  to  demand  that  broadcast  and 
cable-TV  licensees  account  for  their  conduct.  Churches  and  syn¬ 
agogues  are  also  responsible  to  the  public,  while  they  are  also  free 
to  voice  their  beliefs.  The  public  may  rightly  demand  account¬ 
ability  from  religious  bodies  that  seek  to  use  the  media  for  dissem¬ 
inating  their  views  or  to  exert  some  measure  of  control  over  media 
content.  Religious  communities  may  be  expected  to  protect  their 
own  freedom  of  access  to  the  media  and  freedom  of  speech.  They 
are  also  expected  to  help  prevent  monopolistic  control  over  the 
freedom  of  expression  of  the  other  diverse  communities  that 
make  up  our  society .  Private  operators  of  media  facilities  have  no 
more  right  to  abridge  freedom  of  speech  than  does  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

These  are  public  issues  of  vital  importance,  but  they  may  not 
seem  to  be  so  to  religious  bodies  whose  interest  and  activities  have 
traditionally  been  in  other  fields.  Education  is  needed  to  nurture  a 
church  constituency  that  understands  these  issues  well  enough  to 
support  a  vigorous  program  to  address  them  —  and  to  pay  for  it. 
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Experience  shows  that  well  prepared  church  groups  that  under¬ 
stand  both  public  and  media  needs  can  exert  significant  influence 
in  Washington,  the  state  governments  and  city  councils  where 
communication  policy  decisions  are  made. 

Conversely,  some  Commission  members  see  danger  to  First 
Amendment  freedoms  when  public  bodies,  including  churches 
and  synagogues,  try  to  influence  communication  policy.  Private 
pressure  against  immorality  in  the  television  system  may  trigger 
the  unwanted  side  effect  of  broadcasters  caving  in  to  any  private 
action  that  threatens  economic  consequences. 

One  Commission  member  says,  “It  is  more  likely  that  those 
with  whom  I  disagree  will  have  more  power  than  those  with 
whom  I  agree.  I  would  rather  have  television  tell  children  to  eat 
candy,  even  though  I  know  it  is  unhealthy,  than  to  tell  children  to 
be  racist  and  antisemitic.  I  am  afraid  the  kind  of  political  pressure 
defenders  of  health  will  use  be  used  equally  by  racists  and  anti- 
semites.”  In  addition  to  the  danger  that  those  pursuing  bad 
causes  may  surpass  the  intensity  of  any  economic  pressure  a 
“good”  group  can  muster,  it  must  be  recognized  that  only  in  the 
private  sphere  can  sheer  economic  power  win.  In  the  public 
sphere  of  a  democratic  society,  other  factors  and  responsibilities 
emerge  to  check  individual  private  interest.  It  is  essential  that  reli¬ 
gious  communities  develop  strategies  that  enchance  the  public 
sphere  and  encourage  public  debate  about  communication. 

Focus  on  the  Theological  Issues  Involved  in  the  Media  Challenge 

The  Commission  recognized  that  the  media  raise  theological 
as  well  as  moral  and  ethical  problems.  Most  members  condemned 
any  educational  approach  to  media  functions  that  does  not  en¬ 
courage  theological  analysis.  This  viewpoint  emerged  in  evalua¬ 
tions  of  the  “electronic  church,”  where  it  is  difficult  to  praise  or 
condemn  the  efficacy  of  media  unless  one  has  formulated  theo¬ 
logical  interpretations  of  the  media  challenge: 

When  certain  TV  evangelists  wax  warm  about  the  great  gift  God  has 
given  us  in  television  to  spread  the  Word  to  millions,  it  must  be  asked 
how  they  know  that  this  apparent  blessing  is  not  a  curse.  If,  as  McLuhan 
said,  “the  medium  is  the  message,”  the  gospel  may  disappear  into  the 
broadcasting  technique,  a  danger  many  observers  think  is  already  in 
evidence.  But  even  if  the  gospel  message  is  merely  influenced  by  its 
medium  of  transmission,  something  which  has  been  demonstrated  re¬ 
peatedly  in  Christian  history,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the 
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influence,  in  any  given  case,  is  good.  Such  a  judgment  of  value  is  a 
theological  one,  and  it  needs  to  be  a  judgment  of  churches  in  their  col¬ 
lective  wisdom,  not  simply  an  enthusiastic  opinion  of  the  broadcaster. 

Simply  adapting  to  television  without  any  theological  reflec¬ 
tion  is  unquestioningly  to  embrace  the  theology  conveyed  by  the 
medium.  If  a  religious  group  consciously  or  unconsciously  adopts 
American  television’s  “theology”  of  consumerism,  it  may  success¬ 
fully  “package”  itself  for  acceptance  by  an  identifiable  audience, 
but  its  message  will  likely  be  perverted,  contradicting  the  gospel 
demand  for  nurture,  service,  forgiveness,  trust  and  loving  rela¬ 
tionships. 

Research  underscores  the  shortcomings  of  “electronic  minis¬ 
tries”  to  generate  “church”  or  faith.  Such  religious  programs 
evoke  written  and  telephone  messages  and  raise  funds  enough  to 
sustain  the  television  operation.  But  they  do  not  build  religious 
communities  or  increase  commitment  to  transcendent  religious 
ideals.  Fewer  than  five  million  Americans  (or  about  two  percent 
of  the  population)  watch  an  hour  or  more  of  religious  television 
each  week.  Many  viewers  of  televised  church  programs  already 
attend  church.  They  seek  from  television  confirmation  of  a  set  of 
religious  beliefs  and  not  a  substitute  for  them.  They  uphold  a 
homogeneous  set  of  beliefs  without  being  more  active  than  non¬ 
viewers  in  volunteering  to  help  others  for  church  or  community 
The  electronic  church  consolidates  and  reinforces  a  restricted 
view  of  religion  and  of  the  world.  Education  by  the  electronic 
church  is  one-way  and  revolves  around  the  obligation  to  make 
financial  contributions  to  keep  the  programs  going.  Most  of  the 
blatant  distortions  of  general  television  are  also  found  in  the  elec¬ 
tronic  church.” 

It  is  essential  for  educators  to  help  religious  leaders  and  con¬ 
gregations  to  articulate  theological  principles  that  can  render 
judgment  on  both  medium  and  message;  in  short,  to  develop  a 
new  paradigm  for  communication  theory  and  religious  tradi¬ 
tion.  One  theological  development  in  light  of  the  media  challenge 
takes  into  account  the  dominance  of  new  forms  of  communica¬ 
tion  and  encourages  an  understanding  of  theology  grounded  in 
the  experience  of  relationship. 

Not  only  is  communication  at  the  core  of  relationships,  but  so 
is  a  particular  Christian  view  of  God.  The  content  of  the  Christian 
faith  is  seen  as  nothing  other  than  the  development  of  the  dialogi¬ 
cal  principle  itself;  the  relationship  to  God  is  not  simply  commun- 
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ication.  It  is  rather  that  which  makes  communication  possible. 
Church  becomes  the  community  which  possesses  the  greatest  po¬ 
tential  for  communication  about  God.  Moreover,  several  central 
Christian  doctrines  bear  directly  on  the  role  of  communication  in 
society.  They  are  creation  and  stewardship;  sin  and  redemption; 
the  newness  of  life;  Good  News  and  proclamation,  and  Christian 
witness. 

Theology  takes  into  account  the  meanings  that  are  present  in 
common  human  experience.  Therefore  for  Christians  the  aim  of 
communication  is  to  help  people  become  members  of  a  communi¬ 
ty  in  which  they  may  interpret  their  existence  in  the  light  of  what 
God  has  done  for  them  as  manifest  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  pastoral 
role  in  such  an  undertaking  is  not  just  to  get  others  to  accept  Chris¬ 
tianity  (persuasion  or  propagation).  It  is  to  present  the  Christian 
message  in  such  a  way  that  people  may  accept  it  or  reject  it  by  a 
reasoned  decision  based  on  knowledge  of  faith  and  doctrine. 

All  human  communication  runs  the  risk  of  message  distortion 
or  exploitation.  Religious  bodies  and  individuals  must  learn  how 
to  name  these  distortions  whenever  they  occur  in  media  mes¬ 
sages.  They  should  use  all  available  means  to  educate  about  dan¬ 
gerous  distortions  —  parish  discussion  groups,  formal  teaching, 
dialogue  with  media  professionals,  meetings  with  regulators,  ac¬ 
tion  in  judicial  and  political  arenas.  “Demonries  can  also  distort 
Christian  communication  and  must  be  addressed  educationally. 
They  include  over-rationalization,  the  use  of  esthetic  techniques 
to  dominate  others,  concentration  on  the  people’s  hedonistic  de¬ 
sires  to  sell  religious  teaching,  prejudical  attitudes  of  sexism,  rac¬ 
ism  and  excessive  nationalism. 

Religious  educators  can  play  a  crucial  role  in  this  process  by:  a) 
helping  religious  persons  focus  attention  on  the  media  situation, 
b)  developing  in  persons  a  “transformative”  approach  to  learning 
about  renaming,  reacting  to  and  utilizing  the  media,  and  c)  aiding 
in  the  development  of  theologically  sound  strategies  for  media 
criticism,  transmission  and  public  action. 


Conclusion 

This  report  raises  key  issues  that  face  anyone  concerned  about 
interactions  among  theology,  education  and  the  electronic  media. 
It  proposes  solutions  for  some  of  them;  but  above  all  it  calls  upon 
religious  leaders  and  religious  educators  to  get  on  with  the  task  of 
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grappling  with  the  power  and  influence  of  the  media.  Religious 
communities  are  still  only  describing  and  debating  the  issues  at 
stake.  They  have  available  educational  methods  and  strategies  to 
make  a  religiously  valid  response  to  communication  in  an  elec¬ 
tronic  age. 

Religious  educators  cannot  wait  for  researchers,  ethicists  and 
theologians  to  collect  all  the  data  and  to  work  through  every  stra¬ 
tegy  needed  for  a  meaningful  response  to  electronic  media  before 
beginning  their  work.  Broadcasters  did  not  wait  for  a  coherent 
and  verifiable  system  of  persuasion  before  they  began  conveying 
the  messages  that  now  dominate  electronic  communication.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  religious  groups  will  support  research  on  media 
and  education  as  seriously  as  do  business  and  government.  Any 
choice  (or  no  choice)  taken  regarding  education  about  electronic 
communication  has  consequences  for  the  quality'  of  life  today. 
Religious  communities  must  recognize  the  interconnections 
among  media,  education  and  theology  and  must  accept  responsi¬ 
bility  for  consequences  of  their  policies  or  lack  of  them  in  this 
area. 

The  work  of  this  Commission  will  have  succeeded  if  it  gives 
church  leaders  and  educators  a  sense  of  what  is  at  stake  in  the 
communication  revolution  of  our  day  and  how  religion  may  play 
a  part  in  making  that  revolution  serve  the  interests  of  all  of  human¬ 
ity.  A  clear  understanding  of  the  options  before  us,  adoption  of 
those  activities  that  are  consistent  with  our  ethical  principles  and 
the  following  of  those  principles  consistently  would  represent  a 
leap  forward  for  religious  education  and  communication.  The 
Commission  trusts  that  its  struggle  with  these  issues  of  communi¬ 
cation  will  encourage  religious  educators  to  adventure  into  new 
territory  and  enhance  the  current  state  of  theological  analysis  and 
public  thought  about  responsible  and  responsive  electronic 
media.  Everett  C.  Parker,  Co-Chair,  and  William  B.  Kennedy, 
Co-Chair. 
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STUDY  GUIDE  TO  THE  REPORT 


Elizabeth  Reed 


This  study  guide  is  offered  to  local  religious  educators  as  part  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  hope  “that  its  struggle  with  these  issues  of  communication  will  encourage 
religious  educators  to  adventure  into  new  territory  and  enhance  the  current  state 
of  theological  analysis  and  public  thought  about  responsible  and  responsive 
electronic  media.” 

Each  local  educator  must  first  determine  the  grouping  of  persons  who  will 
engage  in  a  study  of  the  Commission  report  —  a  special  adult  education  offering, 
as  part  of  the  on-going  work  of  a  social  concerns  group,  a  curriculum  offering  for 
an  ongoing  Sunday  morning  or  weekday  evening  study  group,  an  older  high 
school  youth  fellowship  group. 

The  following  study  guide  is  intended  to  be  only  a  guide,  a  framework  for  the 
local  educator  to  use  in  adaptation  to  his  or  her  own  local  needs.  There  are  four 
sessions  designed  to  last  between  sixty  and  ninety  minutes  each.  Optional  ses¬ 
sions  are  suggested  at  many  points  to  provide  participants  direct  experiences 
with  the  technologies  and  policy  makers  in  various  expressions  of  media.  By 
combining  session  designs,  the  study  could  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  of  two 
sessions;  by  adding  the  optional  sessions  the  study  could  be  expanded  to  more 
than  ten  sessions.  The  possibilities  are  limited  only  by  the  creativity  and  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  course  leader. 


Session  I:  Introduction  and  Context 


Prior  to  the  first  session  the  course  leader  must  become  familiar  with  the 
material  in  the  Study  Commission’s  report.  Consider  having  enough  copies  of 
the  report  for  each  participant  to  receive.  Assign  persons  at  random  at  least  one 
supporting  article  to  read  and  report  back  to  the  total  group  at  the  appropriate 


times. 

1)  Have  group  members  introduce  themselves,  telling  why  they  were  inter¬ 
ested  in  becoming  part  of  a  study  group  on  the  electronic  media.  Have  a  re¬ 
corder  note  the  issues  and  concerns  brought  by  participants  to  ensure  that  they 

are  addressed  at  some  point  throughout  the  study. 

2)  Course  leader  presents  background  material  from  the  Introduction  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  report.  l  A 

3)  Ask  the  group  to  brainstorm  types  of  electronic  media  they  encounter  and 

use  in  their  daily  lives.  (Leader  ensures  that  final  list  includes  all  technologies 
listed  under  the  Definition  of  Electronic  Media) 
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On  one  sheet  of  newsprint  list  all  the  positive  aspects  of  electronic  media.  On 
another  list  the  negative  aspects.  (Think  in  terms  of  the  uses  and  effects  of  the 
electronic  media  in  the  home,  workplace,  government,  education,  church.) 

4)  Leader  presents  overview  of  the  material  in  the  report  from  the  sections 
on  Diversity  of  Responses  in  the  Commission,  Points  of  Agreement,  The  Theo¬ 
logical  Task,  Media  as  Value  Inculcators,  and  Today’s  Challenge  of  Control. 
Invite  response  and  discussion. 

Optional  Sessions 

Plan  field  trips  as  a  group  (or  as  subgroups  and/ or  individuals  who  then 
report  to  the  total  group)  to  local  television  stations,  radio  stations,  telephone 
companies,  satellite  stations  and  companies,  computer  companies,  and  video 
recording  and  distribution  companies.  The  purpose  of  these  field  trips  would  be 
to  (1)  inform  participants  of  the  technologies  and  (2)  discuss  with  technicians/ 
professionals  and  in  electronic  media  the  current  issues  as  they  understand  them. 

Another  option  would  be  to  have  representatives  from  the  various  electronic 
media  come  to  bring  a  presentation.  The  option  would  allow  for  wider  partici¬ 
pation  from  the  total  congregation  or  synagogue  if  planned  and  publicized  far 
enough  in  advance. 

Session  II:  The  Educational  Task 

1)  Passive  Audiences  for  Electronic  Media?  “Many  critics  complain  that 
.electronic  media  generate  audience  passivity  rather  than  active  responses.” 
Have  participants  discuss  whether  or  not  they  agree  with  this  statement  and 
why. 

Have  listed  on  newsprint  the  consequences  of  audience  passivity.  Discuss 
how  you  see  these  happening  in  your  life  and  in  American  society. 

2)  Possibility  of  Active  Responses  to  Electronic  Media.  Select  a  person  to 
read  the  Religious  Grounds  subsection  and  discuss  in  small  groups.  Follow 
likewise  with  “Psychological  Grounds.”  Also  likewise  with  “Media  Theory 
Grounds.” 

3)  Transformative  Learning.  The  report  states  that  “If  religious  educators 
are  concerned  about  passive  enculturation,  they  must  become  committed  to 
transform  program  production  and  viewing-listening  into  active,  public  and  re¬ 
ligiously  valid  processes.”  This  transformation  can  take  place  by: 

(a)  helping  persons  examine  assumptions  of  the  media; 

(b)  rename  or  appropriate  these  assumptions  consistent  with  person’s  reli¬ 
gious  traditions; 

(c)  adopting  religiously  sound  ruling  metaphors”  for  interpreting  media 
and  reality  with  theology  as  the  source  for  such  metaphors; 

(d)  apply  these  techniques  at  each  level  of  media  control. 

Have  the  group  discuss  these  steps  towards  transformative  learning.  Are 
there  others?  Take  an  example  from  electronic  media  (such  as  some  underlying 
assumption  in  a  particular  television  series)  and  apply  the  principles  of  trans¬ 
formative  learning  to  it. 


Optional  Sessions 

Obtain  your  denomination’s  statements  or  policy  on  electronic  media  from 
your  denominational  headquarters.  Read  and  discuss. 
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Invite  a  religious  leader  from  your  judicatory  whose  portfolio  contains 
communications  and/ or  media  issues  for  a  presentation  and  dialogue. 

Sessions  III:  Strategies  (Part  I) 

1)  There  were  two  primary  stances  towards  electronic  media  in  the  Study 
Commission’s  report.  The  first  (and  most  widely  recommended)  was  the  pre¬ 
dominantly  critical  or  “prophetic”  educational  stance.  The  second  is  “a  more 
assimilative  and  participatory  response  to  the  impact  of  the  media.”  In  this 
stance,  media  are  seen  as  “technologies  that  operate  in  a  secular  fashion,  but  are 
open  to  messages  from  religious  traditions.” 

On  a  sheet  of  newsprint  draw  a  line,  marking  “Critical  Stance”  at  one  end  of 
the  continuum  and  “Assimilative  Stance”  at  the  opposite  end.  Ask  persons  to 
determine  where  they  would  place  themselves  along  this  continuum.  Discuss  in 
small  groups  the  reasons  for  their  placements. 

2)  List  on  newsprint,  or  have  hand-outs,  the  five  educational  strategies  listed 
in  the  subsection  Educational  Strategies.  Discuss  in  small  groups  how  this  par¬ 
ticular  study  group  and/or  the  larger  congregation  could  use  these  strategies  to 
develop  specific  courses  of  action.  Small  groups  then  report  to  the  total  group 
with  a  recorder  noting  all  suggested  strategies,  plans,  and  activities. 

3)  (Optional)  After  discussing  small  group  reports,  see  if  any  particular 
common  courses  of  action  are  suggested.  Decide  if  any  particular  suggestions 
are  worthy'  for  further  refinement  and  action.  Select  an  action  team  of  3  to  5  per¬ 
sons  to  refine  the  suggestions  and  bring  to  the  following  week  s  session  for  a 
group  decision  on  its  plans  for  action. 

4)  In  the  assimilation  stance  “religious  educators  must  master  the  media  of 
mass  communication  —  especially  television  —  and  the  methods  of  interpreta¬ 
tion  that  will  make  the  traditions  and  symbols  of  religion  both  available  and 
meaningful.”  Brainstorm  the  possibilities  of  this  approach.  Brainstorm  the  lim¬ 
itations  of  this  approach.  (Think  locally  and  think  globally.) 

Session  IV:  Strategies  (Part  II) 

1)  Questions  for  group  discussion  from  the  subsection  on  Educational 
Attention  to  Electronic  Media  as  a  Public  Issue: 

a)  What  are  some  of  the  reasons  that  the  religious  organizations  need  to  focus 
publicly  on  electronic  media  rather  than  focus  solely  on  the  personal  issues ? 
How  are  the  media  “common  property”?  Why  is  it  important  to  note  who  uses 

electronic  media  and  those  who  are  left  out? 

b)  What  are  some  actions  that  could  be  taken  to  counter  the  destructiv  e 
policies  that  prevail  in  the  preparation  and  production  of  programs  and  in  go¬ 
vernmental  oversight  of  communication  practices?”  How  do  you  believe 
“communication  facilities  and  sources  should  be  used  for  the  greatest  benefit  of 
all  in  this  new  age  where  communication  is  the  dominant  force  in  society?” 

c)  Study  the  issue  of  monopoly  control  of  communication  facilities.  How/ 
Should  religious  organizations  involve  themselves  through  legal  action  before 
the  FCC  and  Federal  court?  What  kinds  of  persuasion  could  be  brought  to  the 

d)  What  dangers  do  you  see  to  First  Amendment  freedoms  in  the  churches 

and  synagogues  being  publicly  involved  in  influencing  communication  policy. 
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Optional  Session 

1)  Invite  local  media  professionals  and/or  representatives  of  the  FCC  for 
presentations  and  debate  on  the  issue  of  control  in  the  media. 

2)  In  the  subsection  of  Focus  on  the  Theological  Issues  Involved  in  the  Me¬ 
dia  Challenge  there  is  a  concern  that  theological  analysis  be  a  part  of  any  educa¬ 
tional  approach  to  the  issues  of  the  media. 

a)  In  evaluation  of  the  “electronic  church,”  discuss  the  quote  in  the  Study 
Commission  report  “When  certain  TV  evangelists  wax  warm  .  .  .’’What  are  the 
shortcomings  of  the  electronic  church? 

b)  Discuss  a  “new  paradigm”  for  communication  theory  and  religious  tradi¬ 
tion  that  “takes  into  account  the  dominance  of  new  forms  of  communication  and 
encourage  an  understanding  of  theology  grounded  in  the  experience  of  relation¬ 
ship.”  Include  in  this  discussion  the  assertion  that  “the  content  of  the  Christian 
faith  is  .  .  .  the  development  of  the  dialogical  principle  itself;  the  relationship 
to  God  is  not  simply  communication.  It  is  rather  that  which  makes  communica¬ 
tion  possible.” 

Ask  selected  group  members  to  prepare  prior  to  the  session  some  reflections 
on  how  the  following  Christian  doctrines  relate  to  the  role  of  communication  in 
society:  creation  and  stewardship;  sin  and  redemption;  newness  of  life;  Good 
News  and  proclamation;  and  Christian  witness.  Have  them  present  their  reflec¬ 
tions  and  invite  group  discussion.  Consider  printing  some  of  these  in  the  church 
newsletter  or  bulletin. 

c)  Have  persons  share  their  experiences  of  the  “demonries”  that  distort 
Christian  communication:  over-rationalization,  the  use  of  aesthetic  technique  to 
dominate  others,  concentration  on  the  hedonistic  needs  of  persons  to  increase 
consumption  of  products  and  excessive  nationalism. 

Optional  Session 

Have  members  videotape  segments  of  religious  programming  on  television, 
particularly  including  samples  of  the  “electronic  church.”  View  and  discuss  the 
theology  of  the  proclamation  (explicit  theology)  as  well  as  the  theology  of  the 
medium  of  the  “electronic  church”  segment  itself  (implicit  theology). 


BRIEFLY  NOTED 

INVITATION  TO  DIALOGUE:  THE  THEOLOGY  OF  COLLEGE  CHAP¬ 
LAINCY  AND  CAMPUS  MINISTRY'.  By  Education  in  the  Society,  Robert  Rue 
Parsonage,  Executive  Director.  New  York:  National  Council  of  Churches,  1986, 
paper,  205  pp.  $4.00.  In  an  effort  to  promote  dialogue  on  the  theology7  of  college 
chaplaincy  and  campus  ministry,  the  Education  in  the  Society  Committee  of  the 
N.C.C.  invited  eight  persons  engaged  in  campus  ministry  to  share  their  views 
through  the  vehicle  of  written  papers.  These'  papers,  published  here,  invite 
further  dialogue  through  the  study  guides  appended  to  each  paper  and  the  the¬ 
matic  study  guide  which  completes  the  entire  collection.  A  wide  right-hand 
margin  allows  for  personal  jottings  and  questions.  —  ACG. 


ESSAYS  BY  COMMISSIONERS 
Understanding  Media:  An  Interview  With  Robert  Liebert 

William  B.  Kennedy 


KENNEDY:  We  have  been  looking  at  understandings  of  media 
communications  which  take  into  account  reception  as  well  as 
transmission.  Tell  us  about  the  activity  of  appropriation  by  the 
listener  as  it  is  understood  in  terms  of  psychology. 

LIEBERT:  I  agree  entirely  that  it  isn’t  just  a  matter  of  transmis¬ 
sion.  The  recipient  of  communication  is  by  no  means  a  blank  slate. 
What  we  have  to  look  for,  if  we  are  going  to  understand  the  ef¬ 
fects  on  any  one  individual,  is  really  a  complex  interaction  involv¬ 
ing  what  the  person  brings  to  the  situation  as  well  as  the  content  of 
the  message.  I  think  you  can  see  that  most  clearly  in  the  effects  of 
TV  violence.  We’ve  learned  that  TV  violence  has  a  small  effect  on 
a  large  number  of  people  and  a  large  effect  on  a  small  number  of 
people.  One  reason  seems  to  be  that  that  kind  of  content  is  more 
attractive  to  individuals  who  have  a  more  aggressive  or  violent 
disposition.  Second,  the  individuals  who  are  most  susceptible  to 
violent  input  are  those  who  are  not  getting  useful  input  from  the 
rest  of  their  lives.  So  we  find  that  adolescents  who  come  from 
poor  homes,  who  get  relatively  little  attention,  and  who  have  few 
restrictions  put  on  them  are  the  ones  most  likely  to  watch  a  lot  of 
violent  TV;  they  also  are  the  ones  who  are  the  most  likely  to  go  out 
and  engage  in  antisocial  behavior  on  the  streets. 

KENNEDY:  Does  it  follow  that  if  the  church  or  school  could  set 
up  fulfilling  relationships  for  an  individual,  those  relationships 
would  lessen  unhealthy  dependence  of  that  person  on  what  s 
coming  through  the  media? 

LIEBERT:  Yes,  it  would  lessen  the  unhealthy  dependence.  But  it 
wouldn’t  lessen  the  healthy  effect  of  media.  The  school  or  the 
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church  might  improve  a  person’s  ability  to  receive,  understand 
and  appreciate  all  sorts  of  messages  the  media  provide.  Persons 
need  to  be  prepared  by  various  sorts  of  life  experiences  to  get  the 
full  value  or  impact  of  a  message  that  a  medium  sends  out.  More¬ 
over,  people  seek  their  media.  They  seek  the  kind  of  messages 
that  they  want  to  hear  and  impose  the  kinds  of  interpretations  that 
they  want  to  believe  on  the  messages  they  receive.  It  is  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  say  a  great  deal  about  naturalistic  exposure  to  media 
precisely  because  people  do  their  own  choosing  and  you  have  a 
complex  interaction.  For  example,  those  who  resist  the  impact  of 
violent  TV  usually  have  a  deep  rooting  in  other  values.  Rejection 
of  violent  models  is  sometimes  expressed  even  by  children.  They 
actively  disapprove  of  the  TV  violence  which  you’ve  asked  them 
to  watch  in  the  course  of  an  experiment. 

KENNEDY :  What  are  some  of  the  clues  from  psychological  stud¬ 
ies  that  the  church  ought  to  recognize? 

LIEBERT:  First  of  all  you  have  a  much  greater  influence  in  the 
lgng  run  by  showing  people  examples  of  desirable  behavior  than 
by  exhorting  them  to  engage  in  desirable  behavior.  Second,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  abstraction  even  by  the  youngest  children.  When 
we  present  an  example  of  sharing  or  helping  or  aggression,  it  isn’t 
just  a  particular  act  that  somebody  may  go  out  and  copy.  But  we 
do  derive  from  every  social  example  we  see,  a  deeper  lesson.  It’s 
not  that  children  or  adults  are  out  looking  for  a  deeper  lesson, 
rather  it’s  part  of  the  natural  interpretation  process  of  social  learn¬ 
ing.  You  may  have  a  TV  program  that,  on  the  face  of  it,  isn’t 
preaching  any  particular  value  and  still  find  that  children  and 
adults  draw  out  the  implicit  messages.  They  accumulate  them.  As 
adults  we’ve  all  been  exposed  to  a  remarkably  wide  range  of  be¬ 
haviors  that  imply  a  wide  range  of  values  and  beliefs,  but  for  the 
developing  child  it’s  almost  like  an  adding  machine.  The  child 
gets  a  sense  of  what  his  or  her  culture  or  society  requires  by  identi¬ 
fying  general  tendencies  to  respond  in  one  way  or  another.  I  think 
that  means  a  number  of  things:  First,  we  can’t  go  in  with  quick  one 
shot  deals  to  change  anyone’s  values  about  anything.  It’s  always 
going  to  be  a  long  process,  a  process  of  accumulation.  The  lesson 
for  the  churches  and  the  schools  is  that  social  learning  begins  early 
and  goes  on  all  of  the  time. 

We  have  to  count  on  all  members  of  society,  children  and 
adults,  receiving  a  lot  of  messages  that  we  wish  they  weren’t  re- 
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ceiving  and  being  exposed  to  a  lot  of  values  that  we  wish  they 
weren’t  exposed  to.  But  it  is  possible  to  introduce  meta-values;  it  is 
possible  to  inoculate  people  against  some  of  the  fortunate  effects 
that  might  otherwise  come  from  communications.  As  an  example, 
it  became  very  clear  in  the  study  of  children’s  responses  to  TV 
violence  that  you  could  markedly  change  the  ultimate  impact  on  a 
child  by  having  the  parents  sit  with  the  child,  watch  the  television 
program,  and  make  commentary  from  their  own  point  of  view  in 
terms  of  how  they  saw  what  was  going  on  and  how  they  would 
interpret  it.  That  kind  of  opportunity  is  one  where  a  relatively 
small  expenditure  of  time  by  parents  can  produce  a  very  large 
yield.  A  simple  example  is  a  mother  saying  to  a  child,  “Mom  and 
Dad  think  that’s  very  wrong”  and  “That’s  the  sort  of  thing  we 
wouldn’t  do.  It’s  not  nice  to  hurt  people.” 

KENNEDY:  How  do  you  communicate  meaning?  What  are  the 
differences  between  oral  communication  and  print  communica¬ 
tion  and  electronic  communication? 

LIEBERT:  A  major  issue  in  terms  of  meaning  is  credibility.  In 
general,  when  we  read  things  there  is  low  credibility.  I  don’t  mean 
active  denying  or  disbelief,  but  for  most  people  the  written  word 
is  not,  in  and  of  itself,  highly  vivid.  It  doesn’t  penetrate  deeply.  It 
doesn’t  provoke  emotional  reactions.  Audio-visual  messages  are 
much  more  forceful  because  they  are  highly  active.  Even  though 
at  an  intellectual  level  we  know  they  are  contrived,  they  provoke 
emotion  and  go  relatively  deep  into  a  person.  There  is  also,  I 
think,  a  sort  of  a  habitual  effect.  I  agree  with  those  school  teachers 
who  feel  their  job  is  a  good  deal  more  difficult  because  they  are 
competing  with  television.  They  are  not  competing  with  televi¬ 
sion  in  the  sense  that  television  is  engaged  in  teaching  the  lessons 
of  school,  but  what  television  does  do  is  set  a  sort  of  standard  in 
terms  of  the  degree  of  impact  and  the  degree  of  sophistication 
which  children  and  adults  require  from  communication.  If  you 
look  at  our  political  campaigns,  for  example,  they  have  become 
slicker  and  slicker  and  more  media-oriented.  And  they  create  the 
person  in  the  street  who  s  responding  to  that  kind  of  grab  hard 
and  capture  my  attention,  which  was  not  present  30  or  40  years 
ago,  but  now  has  become  the  base  line  against  which  any  com¬ 
municator  is  competing. 

KENNEDY:  Does  it  have  greater  impact  if  you  have  to  fill  in 
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your  own  symbols  and  do  your  own  pacing?  TV,  for  instance,  has 
tried  to  control  your  time  and  attention  so  that  you  don  t  have  to 
fill  in  much.  Could  we  say  that  reading  allows  more  freedom  and 
therefore  the  potential  for  more  ownership  in  the  active  associa¬ 
tion  process? 

LIEBERT:  Yes,  that  true.  Reading  unquestionably  affords  an 
additional  opportunity  and  places  an  additional  demand  for  the 
reader  to  create  what  is  implied  in  the  written  word  and  in  that 
way  to  embellish  it.  The  problem  is,  despite  that  opportunity, 
people  are  reading  less  and  reading  less  well  than  they  did  in  pre¬ 
vious  generations. 

KENNEDY:  How  do  you  mean  “less  well?” 

LIEBERT :  “Less  well”  meaning  there  is  less  tendency  to  try  to  go 
deep  into  what  we  are  reading  to  look  for  subtleties.  Speed  read¬ 
ing  is  an  excellent  example.  Speed  reading  courses  have  estab¬ 
lished  a  criterion  of  speed  as  the  best  measure  of  success  in  rote 
memorization  and  surface  interpretation.  It  enables  you  to  read 
quickly,  which  is  important  if  you  are  an  executive  who  is  obli¬ 
gated  to  absorb  the  facts  and  figures,  the  major  trends.  But  appre¬ 
ciation  of  reading  or  thinking  about  alternative  interpretations  to 
what  you  are  reading  requires  slow  reading,  even  for  the  person 
who  is  a  skilled  and  sophisticated  reader  and  a  highly  intelligent 
person.  The  speed  reading  concept  invades  all  our  values.  In  an 
activity  like  reading,  for  most  purposes,  I  see  no  virtue  in  being 
quick.  Indeed,  the  beauty  of  it  is  when  you  take  it  easy.  Modern 
media  have  stepped  hard  on  enjoyment  and  on  reflection  of 
values.  They  are  substituting  speed,  efficiency  and  utility  and  im¬ 
plying  that  these  are  the  only  criteria  which  are  fitting.  There’s 
also  a  huge  premium  placed  on  simplifying  things.  It  is  as  if  com¬ 
plexity  were  to  be  abhorred.  Anything  that  sounds  complex  is  di¬ 
gested  and  processed  so  that  it  can  be  turned  into  something 
simple. 

KENNEDY:  That  way  of  dealing  with  knowledge  goes  back  to 
the  development  of  the  penny  press  where  you  had  little  snippets 
of  news  and  scandal  and  crime  and  so  forth.  As  long  as  that  is  the 
mechanism  by  which  news  is  communicated,  you  are  actively 
prevented  from  thinking  about  it  much,  from  reflecting  on  it  in 
the  multiple  perspectives.  Do  you  see  any  similarities  to  the  use  of 
the  computer? 
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LIEBERT:  I  am  concerned  with  the  implicit  messages  of  the 
computer.  What  the  computer  has  become  in  a  few  short  years  is  a 
model  of  how  to  think  and  a  model  of  how  to  make  decisions 
based  on  an  absolute  right  and  wrong.  In  the  mentality  of  the 
computer,  there  is  a  right  and  wrong.  Only  if  you  follow  a  particu¬ 
lar  procedure  down  to  the  last  dot  are  you  correct.  Otherwise 
you’re  wrong.  Obviously  that  is  a  very  poor  way  of  looking  at 
human  social  relationships.  The  goal  of  the  computer  is  always  to 
accomplish  its  job  in  the  smallest  number  of  steps.  It’s  anti-reflec¬ 
tive,  a  minimization  of  time  and  distance  is  the  computer’s  goal. 

Human  communication  through  the  computer  is  extremely 
shallow.  The  definition  of  communication  is  to  type  messages  to 
the  other  person.  Think  how  dehumanizing  that  is.  When  I  talk  to 
you,  you  hear  the  tone  of  my  voice;  you  hear  my  mistakes;  you 
hear  my  emotions.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  metacommunication 
involved  in  that.  Second,  and  the  supreme  irony  is  that,  in  fact,  it  is 
much  less  efficient  to  type  back  and  forth  than  simply  to  com¬ 
municate  with  the  spoken  word. 

Adults  are  more  fixed  than  children  are  in  their  values,  but 
each  of  us  has  an  enormous  number  of  potential  ways  of  acting. 
What  is  activated,  what  button  is  pushed  for  us  depends  very 
much  on  the  input  we  get  from  media.  The  media  can  soothe,  the 
media  can  enrage,  the  media  can  bring  out  prejudices,  the  media 
can  bring  out  a  more  positive  sense  of  values.  The  messages  are 
most  powerful  when  they  are  least  explicit  and  seem  most  inci¬ 
dental.  If  someone  is  trying  to  persuade  you,  especially  as  an 
adult,  automatically  your  guards  and  defenses  go  up.  You  begin  to 
process  the  input  as  a  persuasive  communication  and  discount  it 
accordingly.  But  when  the  messages  that  are  implicit,  just  natu¬ 
rally  woven  into  the  communication — those  do  not  provoke  any 
defense  mechanism.  They  just  slip  right  in.  For  instance,  marital 
dissatisfaction  is  created  by  media  input  even  though  no  pro¬ 
ducer,  director  or  writer  has  the  intention  of  producing  marital 
dissatisfaction.  But  by  setting  up  unrealistic  standards  in  term  of 
how  families  are  supposed  to  be,  by  dramatizing  the  ease  with 
which  people  choose  to  terminate  longstanding  personal  relation¬ 
ships,  the  viewers’  values  and  attitudes  are  affected.  Those  kinds 
of  things  accumulate.  No  one  show  has  an  enormous  effect  but  the 
underlying  beat  of  repeated  themes  has  a  great  deal  of  influence. 

It  is,  of  course,  obviously  connected  to  commercial  pressures. 
Decision  makers  in  the  media  usually  demand  of  writers  and  di- 
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rectors  that  they  not  present  things  that  seem  other  than  ordinary, 
other  than  typical.  They  don’t  use  the  words  “ordinary”  and  ‘’typ¬ 
ical,”  they  use  the  word  “believable.”  That  is  to  say,  instantly  rec¬ 
ognized,  instantly  accepted  by  the  great  majority  of  those  who 
will  be  exposed  to  the  communication.  The  emphasis  on  the  word 
instant  really  exposes  the  entire  set  of  values  that  the  media  has. 
Media  people  make  decisions  that  reduce  the  likelihood  of  reflec¬ 
tion.  An  investigator  was  looking  at  the  effects  of  Sesame  Street, 
not  on  learning  letters  to  read  but  on  problem  solving.  The  inves¬ 
tigator  found,  quite  remarkably,  that  the  more  a  child  watched 
Sesame  Street,  the  less  able  the  child  was  to  solve  certain  kinds  of 
problems.  It  turned  out  that  on  Sesame  Street,  when  there  was 
something  that  became  important  to  attend  to,  the  camera  would 
immediately  turn  to  that  element  and  zoom  in.  The  tendency  to 
search,  and  find  for  yourself  what  is  important  and  hone  in  your¬ 
self,  which  we  would  otherwise  cultivate  in  children,  is  in  fact  not 
being  cultivated  because  the  camera  is  doing  the  mental  work  for 
you.  So  your  own  tendency  to  do  that  mental  work  atrophies.  Xo 
such  effect  was  intended  by  the  producers  of  Sesame  Street.  To 
the  contrary,  they  had  the  sincere  and  earnest  goal  to  give  children 
a  headstart  and  advantage  in  education.  But  it  inheres  in  the  values 
that  are  present  in  all  of  these  media  that  they  take  over  intellec¬ 
tual  jobs  and  decision-making  jobs  that  in  previous  generations 
were  necessarily  the  jobs  of  the  person. 

KENNEDY:  Y  ou  mean  the  questions,  the  complexities  are  edited 
out. 

LIE  BE  R 1 :  \  es,  and  this  is  largely  invisible  to  the  recipients  of  the 
final  message.  It  seems  as  if  the  camera  naturally  knows  where  to 
go.  People  who  are  in  communications  are,  of  course,  familiar 
with  editing,  but  the  great  majority  of  the  recipients  of  communi¬ 
cation  don  t  see  the  hand  of  the  editor.  An  obvious  case  is  on  the 
nightly  news  where  the  sequential  arrangement  of  news  events  is 
so  important.  People  respond  to  the  things  that  are  mentioned 
first  as  those  that  are  most  important,  d  ypically,  they  do  not  stop 
to  realize  that  sequencing  represents  the  decision  of  one  or  more 
human  beings  to  vote  this  item  into  first  priority  place.  When  you 
see  it,  unless  you  are  very  schooled  in  these  matters  you  are  not 
consciously  aware  of  that  “agenda  setting  function”  and  just  take 
\  en  much  at  face  value,  that.  This  is  the  most  important  thing 
that  happened  today.” 

What  we  have  learned,  psychology’s  greatest  lesson  over  the 
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past  50  years,  is  that  our  reality  is  actively  created,  not  passively 
received.  There  is  no  one  truth;  there  are  a  myriad  of  experiential 
truths  and  each  of  us  has  our  own  set.  We  tend  not  see  the  other 
possibilities.  Certainly  the  media  provide  a  clear  base  for  building 
truth,  and  tend  to  convince  us  that  the  perspective  they  are  offer¬ 
ing  is  the  external  reality.  The  responses  which  we  have  are  fre¬ 
quently  non-consciously  conditioned.  We  don’t  become  aware  of 
the  kinds  of  things  that  are  in  fact  conditioning  our  attitudes.  To 
protect  ourselves  from  that  kind  of  phenomena,  we  have  to  stay 
out  of  the  conditioning  situation.  There  are  no  acts  of  will  that  we 
can  impose  on  ourselves  to  overcome  the  kinds  of  reactions  that 
have  been  conditioned  in  us  over  long  periods  of  time. 

Parents  often  fail  to  exercise  the  opportunities  for  discretion¬ 
ary  choice,  because  they  fail  to  appreciate  the  high  impact  certain 
kinds  of  communications  are  going  to  have  on  children.  Televi¬ 
sion  passes  itself  off  as  “mere  entertainment,”  and  it  is  no  such 
thing.  Entertainment  should  never  have  “mere”  as  an  adjective  in 
front  of  it.  It  is  always  potent  and  very  serious  stuff  in  terms  of  its 
possible  effects  on  people. 

KENNEDY:  We  are  always  in  the  situation  of  being  conditioned. 
The  question  is  how  do  you  then  change  from  an  ideology  to  a 
counter  ideology? 

LIEBERT:  We  have  today,  not  only  in  the  Western  world,  but 
even  behind  the  iron  curtain,  people  exposed  to  a  wider  diversity 
of  values  than  was  true  in  previous  generations.  In  a  reasonably 
uniform  society  where  most  of  the  members  of  the  community 
have  substantially  similar  beliefs,  the  notion  of  counter-messages 
doesn’t  come  up.  Or  when  it  does  come  up,  it  is  an  extremely 
revolutionary  thing  and  is  seen  as  breaking  from  the  one  estab¬ 
lished  social  order.  But  now  we  have  a  situation  in  which  any  idea 
you  advance  is  going  to  be  potentially  damaging  to  some  other 
value  system  that  is  being  actively  promulgated  in  the  vicinity. 
Anything  we  do,  anything  the  schools  do,  anything  the  churches 
do,  is  going  to  be  attacked  as  promulgating  a  value  system  that 
someone  else  is  opposed  to.  Stepping  very  lightly,  and  thinking 
this  isn’t  going  to  be  a  fighting  business,  is  a  mistake.  If  we  try  to 
influence  the  media  or  the  world  or  the  children  or  the  people, 
regardless  of  how  neutral  or  how  good  we  think  our  messages  are, 
we  have  to  count  on  being  accused  of  manipulating  them  for  our 
own  needs.  Most  of  our  institutions  have  changed  dramatically  — 
ministers  on  the  pulpit,  teachers  in  the  classroom,  people  who 
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have  previously  not  taken  value  stands  are  now  much  more  fre¬ 
quently  taking  personal  stands  and  using  the  platforms  they  have 
been  given  in  our  society  as  soap  boxes.  I  think  there  are  far  more, 
not  only  college  teachers,  but  high  school  teachers  who  are  willing 
to  take  part  of  the  time  they  have  with  their  pupils  to  advance  an 
ideological  message.  Going  from  one  classroom  to  another  class¬ 
room,  like  going  from  one  church  to  another  church  within  the 
same  denomination,  produces  far  more  diversity  and  far  more 
tendency  to  provoke  others  to  think  or  act  differently  than  was 
true  30  or  40  years  ago. 

People  are  more  prepared  to  reject  what  a  minister  does,  more 
prepared  to  reject  what  a  teacher  says.  They  are  sensitized  to  the 
possibility  that  the  messages  are  political  in  nature. 

KENNEDY :  That  situation  is  eroding  the  credibility  of  television 
despite  its  extra  impact  over  the  previous  modes. 

LIEBERT:  I  think  that  is  in  part  because  television  has  acted  in 
ways  that  invite  that  kind  of  erosion.  For  example,  during  the 
Vietnam  War  one  of  the  news  networks  showed  a  really  terrible 
scene  in  which  an  American  soldier  cut  off  the  ear  of  a  Vietcong 
on  TV.  Well,  it  turned  out  that  prior  to  the  cameras  going  on  the 
reporters  had  challenged  the  soldier  to  do  just  that.  The  knife  he 
used  had  belonged  to  one  of  the  reporters.  When  any  of  us  learn 
about  those  kinds  of  things,  we  don’t  just  respond  to  the  instance. 
Instead  the  attitude  toward  the  medium  changes.  A  great  deal  has 
been  happening  that  causes  us  to  have  less  firm  belief  in  institu¬ 
tions  that  once  we  were  inclined  to  take  at  face  value  as  honest  and 
accurate.  People  didn’t  used  to  trust  newspapers  that  expressed 
the  other  guy  s  view,  but  now  people  don’t  trust  newspapers  that 
are  supposed  to  have  their  own  view.  You  never  know  what  it’s 
been  infiltrated  with. 

KENNEDY:  What  if,  instead  of  a  kind  of  benign  center  of  self, 
there  is  only  a  battlefield  of  competing  claims  on  you? 

LIEBERT :  It  is  very  threatening.  We  are  beings  that  need  to  feel 
firmly  grounded  in  ourselves  and  to  believe  that  we  can  choose 
right  actions  and  create  an  ever-improving  environment.  Hope  is 
built  deeply  on  the  kinds  of  convictions  that  are  harder  and  harder 
to  come  by  in  this  kind  of  competitive  world  where  the  things  we 
believe  in  today  are  regularly  over-turned.  Insecurity  in  the  for¬ 
mative  period  of  life  often  manifests  itself  in  problems  in  adult¬ 
hood.  People  have  changed  their  religious  commitments  in  a  di- 
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rection  of  less  reflective  and  more  simplistic  and  absolutist 
notions.  There  is  a  shift  to  fundamentalism,  not  only  in  the  USA 
but  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  And  I  view  that  in  part  as  a  re¬ 
sponse  to  insecurity. 

KENNEDY :  If  you  go  back  into  the  psychology  of  the  impact  of 
television,  what  are  the  major  points  you  would  like  to  stress  for  a 
group  like  ours  working  at  theology,  education  and  the  electronic 
media? 

LIEBERT :  I  think  the  most  promising  things  in  the  next  decade 
will  involve  some  more  active  collaboration  with  the  people  who 
are  in  control  of  the  major  media.  I  think  it  is  clear  collaboration  is 
now  necessary.  I  don’t  agree  with  some  of  Jerry  Falwell’s  ideas. 
But  I  think  he  is  quite  correct  in  his  intuition.  You  have  to  get  in 
and  make  an  impact  on  the  majority  of  stuff  that  the  majority  of 
people  are  being  exposed  to  the  majority  of  the  time  in  order  to 
have  influence.  We  are  accustomed  to  thinking  that  if  we  just  had 
the  right  anodyne,  just  had  the  right  sized  bandaid,  we  would 
somehow  be  able  to  cover  up  a  great  big  wound.  That’s  not  cor¬ 
rect.  We  have  to  realize  that  it  is  frequency  and  it  is  undertone  in 
the  media  that  are  the  strong  forces  in  shaping  values.  If  we  are  in 
earnest  about  wanting  to  shift  values,  we  must  get  in  where  the 
action  is. 

We  must  also  recognize  how  much  damage  has  already  been 
done.  We  operate  as  though  our  major  job  is  to  prevent  certain 
things  from  occurring  in  the  future.  We  first  have  a  job  of  remedi¬ 
ation.  We  must  correct  hopes  and  pains  that  have  already  oc¬ 
curred  for  our  children  and  for  ourselves. 

KENNEDY:  How  can  we  do  that? 

LIEBERT:  We  in  the  United  States  have  become  a  insecure  peo¬ 
ple  because  of  the  shock  of  having  a  less  firm  place  in  the  world  in 
terms  of  military  strength  and  economic  position  than  we  seemed 
to  have  twenty  years  ago.  We  also  have  less  faith  in  our  own 
values.  The  most  powerful  message  that  church  people  can  offer 
is  one  that  indicates:  "We  know  the  way  in  which  you  are  hurting 
now,  we  understand  that,  although  a  facade  is  presented  by  most 
of  us  most  of  the  time,  underneath  is  a  kind  of  pain  that  wasn  t  felt 
before.  We  know  it  is  there.” 

Let  me  see  if  I  can  put  this  in  the  context  of  the  computer.  We 
should  reflect  on  the  difference  between  process  and  outcome. 
The  computer  is  all  about  outcome.  The  processes  that  the  com- 
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puter  uses  are  completely  hidden  and  obscured  by  its  nature.  The 
people  who  interact  with  it,  except  for  a  tiny  minority,  are  dis¬ 
couraged  from  concerning  themselves  at  all  with  the  underlying 
process  and  just  look  for  the  outcome.  But  in  terms  of  human 
happiness,  the  satisfaction  doesn’t  come  from  the  getting  but 
from  the  doing.  A  new  community  would  be  one  that  focused  on 
the  satisfaction  to  be  found  in  the  process  of  doing  things,  of  creat¬ 
ing  things.  That  joy  is  extremely  important  and  profoundly  satis¬ 
fying  for  human  beings.  There  is  a  deep  satisfaction  in  working 
through  the  mathematical  solutions  to  a  problem  and  seeing  it  fall 
into  place  step  by  step.  That  is  one  of  the  real  satisfactions.  The 
same  is  true  if  you  consider  fast  food.  Fast  food  is  another  out¬ 
come  problem.  The  process  of  preparing  a  meal  with  someone 
else  is  enjoyable.  We’ve  really  lost  sight  of  the  joy  coming,  not 
from  the  end,  but  from  the  road  there. 

KENNEDY:  Robert  Jenson,  a  Lutheran  theologian,  says  that 
what  media  cannot  do  is  touch.  What  would  you  say  is  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  physical  touching  to  a  kind  of  extension  of  oral  com¬ 
munication  especially  in  that  area?  He  is  making  the  point  that 
isolated  individuals  living  in  and  watching  an  electronic  church 
service  are  missing  the  fundamental  meaning  of  community7 
which  means  the  passing  of  the  food  and  the  common  participa¬ 
tion  in  a  physical  community. 

LIEBERT :  I  think  he  makes  an  excellent  point,  but  I  find  also  the 
hint  of  yet  another  warning  in  it.  The  modern  media  emphasize 
some  senses  at  the  expense  of  other  senses.  The  auditory  and  the 
visual  senses  are  the  available  senses  of  the  modern  media  and  we 
more  and  more  turn  to  them.  The  sense  of  touch  and  the  sense  of 
smell,  which  are  almost  invariably  a  product  of  physical  contact 
are  de-emphasized  today  in  many  ways.  Fast  Food  tastes  pretty 
flat.  1  he  advantage  is  that  is  nourishes  quickly  and  you  don’t  have 
to  cook.  I  quite  agree  that  there  are  some  senses  that  are  obviously 
not  available  to  the  media  and  are  available  only  through  human 
contact.  Those  senses  have  been  de-emphasized  in  a  variety  of 
ways. 

KENNEDY :  What  happens  when  we  delegate  work  to  some¬ 
body  who  can  do  it  for  us? 

LIEBERT:  1  he  computer  and  the  high  tech  age  are  very  much 
about  delegation.  1  he  fractionation  of  jobs  into  sub-tasks  with 
each  person  being  only  a  specialist  in  one  area,  you  can  see  how 
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that  has  invaded  many  aspects  of  life.  You  see  it  in  the  public 
servant  who  says  “that’s  not  my  job.” 

KENNEDY:  We  had  an  earlier  discussion  on  causality.  Would 
you  elaborate  on  the  idea  that  there  is  never  a  single  cause. 

LIEBERT:  We  in  psychology  have  discovered  in  the  past  15-20 
years  that  everything  a  person  does  is  multiply  determined.  It  is 
useless  to  try  to  isolate  a  single  cause.  Also,  in  addition  to  multiple 
determination,  there  is  reciprocal  determination.  For  activists, 
that  is  another  reason  for  rejecting  all  simple  solutions.  Whenever 
we  look  at  our  interventions,  we  have  to  look  to  see  how  they  are 
affecting  several  different  targets,  and  how,  in  the  process  of  de¬ 
livering  our  interventions,  we  are  self-changing.  If  we  make  ef¬ 
forts  to  influence  the  national  media,  we  had  better  be  eyes-open. 
In  the  very  act  of  doing  so,  we  ourselves  are  going  to  be  changed. 
Unfortunately,  this  too  reduces  our  sense  of  security.  It  was  reas¬ 
suring  to  think  TV  violence  was  the  big  problem  in  terms  of  anti¬ 
social  behavior  for  the  young.  And  to  think  somehow,  if  we  could 
just  focus  all  of  our  attention  on  that  source,  we  could  greatly 
change  the  effects  of  this  thing.  That  is  just  not  correct.  It  takes 
deep  commitment  over  a  long  period  of  time.  Those  who  are  go¬ 
ing  to  have  the  most  influence  are  those  who  have  the  greatest 
staying  power. 

At  the  personal  level  we  have  another  obligation:  the  obliga¬ 
tion  somehow  to  feel  secure.  Life  becomes  terrible  if  you  feel 
unable  to  interpret  your  own  life  experiences  in  some  coherent 
way.  The  new  world  poses  to  us  as  ordinary  citizens  the  threat  of 
trving  to  legitimatize  our  understanding  of  our  experiences,  w  hilc 
at  the  same  time  accommodating  to  the  overwhelming  evidence 
that  our  own  interpretation  of  our  experience  is  not  going  to  be  the 
same  as  another’s  interpretation  of  my  experience  or  as  another’s 
interpretation  of  their  own  experience.  It  is  a  juggling  act  for 
which  we  are  ill  prepared. 

KENNEDY:  What  would  you  say  in  summary? 

LIEBERT:  I  suppose  my  position  is  that  it  is  essential  there  be 
further  development  of  counterforces,  that  I  see  the  major  media 
impinging  on  children  and  adults  in  the  L  nited  States  and  in  much 
of  the  world  today  as  being  quite  homogeneous  in  terms  of  the 
implicit  messages  and  consistent  with  messages  that  are  coming 
from  other  sources,  for  example,  the  advance  of  the  computer 
technology.  And  that  these  forces  combining  and  all  together 
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have  already  become  quite  unfortunate  in  terms  of  human  values 
and  the  deeper  satisfactions  of  life.  I  think  only  groups  such  as  the 
churches  have  any  chance  at  all  of  standing  up  and  producing 
some  sort  of  counter  culture  that  will  at  least  loosen  the  grip  that 
the  single  message  now  has.  One  has  to  do  a.  great  deal,  and  reach 
far,  and  do  it  very  long,  because  the  size  of  the  competition  is 
really  what  you  have  to  come  to  grips  with.  It’s  pretty  big.  It’s 
backed  by  technology. 

Professor  Robert  Liebert  is  on  the  faculty  of  State  University'  of  New  York  at 
Stony  Brook.  William  B.  Kennedy  is  professor  of  Religion  and  Education,  Union 
Theological  Seminar,  New  York  City'. 
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KENNEDY :  Everett,  you  have  been  in  the  business  of  media  for 
a  long  time.  What  major  point  would  you  like  to  make  about  it? 

PARKER:  My  major  concern  is  two  fold:  One  is  that  in  a  democ¬ 
racy  we  require  the  widest  possible  dissemination  of  ideas,  argu¬ 
ments,  issues  with  no  holds  barred.  That  means  that  everyone 
who  has  something  to  say  should  have  the  opportunity  to  have 
access  to  the  marketplace  where  ideas  are  exchanged.  This  is  a 
constitutionally  protected  right  under  the  First  Amendment.  It 
worked  fine  as  long  as  the  marketplace  was  personal  confronta¬ 
tion  of  one  kind  or  another  —  a  speaker  to  a  group,  or  people 
arguing  in  a  town  meeting,  or  people  meeting  in  a  park  with  a 
soap  box  orator,  or  people  publishing  and  others  reading  what  is 
published.  But  now  we  have  a  new  forum,  the  world  of  electronic 
communication.  It  is  also  a  closed  forum.  Yet,  this  forum  is  the 
primary  place  where  people  receive  ideas,  where  issues  are  dis¬ 
cussed,  where  our  tastes  are  set,  our  minds  set;  where  we  are  deal¬ 
ing  with  political  issues.  It’s  a  new  form  of  communication,  in  that 
receipt  of  the  message  is  involuntary.  It  comes  into  the  home  and 
you  take  what  comes.  So  access  to  the  forum  and  our  ability  to 
react  to  whatever  is  turned  out  as  the  message  becomes  a  very 
serious  matter  that  requires  protection  for  the  individual,  for  the 
family,  for  the  community  and  for  the  various  cultural  groups  that 
make  up  the  community. 

My  second  concern  is  the  matter  of  control.  The  exercise  of 
control  is  just  as  serious  as  is  that  of  access.  Throughout  the  centur¬ 
ies  in  this  country,  from  the  dawn  of  modern  communication  — 
the  daily  newspaper  and  the  magazines  and  books  which  can 
come  to  you  through  the  mail  —  we  have  had  a  limited  number  of 
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sources  of  information,  of  media.  Nevertheless,  through  books 
we’ve  had  an  almost  unlimited  store  of  information.  Now  books 
are  being  played  down  as  information  is  being  stored  in  comput¬ 
ers  with  the  thought  that  the  person  who  wants  that  information 
will  have  to  pay  for  it.  Computer  storage  of  information  changes 
the  way  in  which  we  seek  knowledge,  and  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  elements  of  this  change  is  that  the  sources  of  information  are 
being  narrowed  by  monopolistic  control  of  the  communication 
media  —  radio,  television,  newspapers,  magazines,  even  books. 
Almost  all  daily  newspapers  and  most  general  circulation  maga¬ 
zines  are  now  owned  by  media  conglomerates.  There  were  a  few 
chains  in  the  early  years  of  this  century,  notably  Hearst  and 
Scripps-Howard.  Now  Knight-Ritter,  Newhouse,  Gannett,  Capi¬ 
tal  Cities,  Post-Newsweek,  Cox,  Times-Mirror,  the  New  York 
Times,  and  the  Tribune  Companies  own  the  vast  majority  of  pa¬ 
pers  in  this  country.  These  corporations  also  own  television  and 
radio  stations  and  cable-TV  systems.  They  are  experimenting 
with  videotex  and  teletext.  They  are  reaching  for  control  of  the 
networks.  Capital  Cities  already  owns  ABC.  They  are  also  into 
control  of  new  forms  of  communication,  such  as  direct  broadcast¬ 
ing  from  satellites.  So  you  have  fewer  and  fewer  people  deciding 
what  facts  and  opinions  will  be  made  available  to  the  rest  of  us.  As 
a  corollary,  you  have  television,  the  major  means  of  communica¬ 
tion  turned  into  an  entertainment  medium,  so  that  even  news  be¬ 
comes  entertainment  and  people  can  not  distinguish  between 
what  is  real  and  what  is  imaginary.  This  trivialization  of  the  real  is 
one  of  the  great  dangers  that  we  face  as  a  society;  therefore  we 
need  concerted  public  effort  to  make  sure  that  there  is  access  and 
that  there  is  not  monopolistic  control.  The  policies  to  be  followed 
require  a  theological  base. 

KENNEDY:  What  do  you  say  to  people  who  say  it’s  just  our  old 
Calvinistic  gloomy  view  of  the  world  and  human  sin  that  makes  us 
think  entertainment  is  a  handicap  to  communication? 

PARKER:  I  don  t  think  that  entertainment  is  a  handicap  to  the 
communication  of  ideas,  mores,  folkways,  tastes,  even  ethical  and 
moral  standards.  A  great  deal  of  teaching  is  done  through  enter¬ 
tainment.  But  in  television,  we  have  a  particular  form  of  enter¬ 
tainment  that  is  highly  stereotyped.  Most  characters  in  the  enter¬ 
tainment  programs  are  stereotyped.  Men  are  macho;  women  are 
pliant  and  suppoi  tive.  d  he  commercials  portray  women  in  an  es¬ 
pecially  demeaning,  secondary  role,  as  consumer-homemaker. 
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Plot  lines  and  characterizations  in  the  shows  are  carefully  crafted 
so  as  not  to  stray  far  from  this  stereotypical  form.  Character  defi¬ 
nition  for  both  men  and  women  is  improving  somewhat  in  both 
shows  and  commercials,  but,  by  and  large,  stereotyping  continues 
to  be  the  rule.  This  practice  makes  it  difficult  to  comprehend  de¬ 
sirable  real-life  behavior,  especially  for  children.  Constructive  en¬ 
tertainment  —  and  I’m  not  just  talking  about  Shakespeare  but 
anything  that  gets  people  thinking  about  values  and  ethics  —  is  at 
a  minimum.  Even  the  news  programs  and  information  shows, 
such  as  “Today,”  are  required  to  be  primarily  entertainment. 

Whether  you  are  a  Calvinist  or  anything  else,  you  cannot  miss 
the  fact  that  the  moral  values  that  are  being  promulgated  day  in 
and  day  out  through  television  and  films  are  such  that  they  con¬ 
travene  generally  disseminated  moral  values  of  our  democratic 
society,  to  say  nothing  about  religious  values.  “Dallas”  and  “Dy¬ 
nasty”  are  the  sources  where  children  are  getting  their  ethical 
values.  Many  studies  show  this.  Violence  becomes  the  means  for 
quickly  solving  conflicts  between  human  beings  that  would  re¬ 
quire  a  good  deal  of  screen  time  to  be  concluded  peacefully.  Vio¬ 
lence  becomes  the  hook  upon  which  the  commercial  is  hung.  This 
use  of  violence  is  producer  policy.  That  is  the  terrible  problem. 
Therefore,  the  communication  system  requires  that  religious 
people  make  a  judgment;  and  having  done  so,  that  they  act  to  try 
to  counter  the  general  policies  that  prevail  in  the  preparation  and 
production  of  television  programs  and  motion  pictures. 

KENNEDY:  If  you  talk  about  the  moral  values  of  the  whole  so¬ 
ciety,  there  are  two  kinds  of  questions.  In  the  first  place,  was  it 
really  that  different  from  the  printed  publications  of  the  early  part 
of  the  century?  The  novels  weren’t  as  racy,  but  were  dealing  with 
human  sinfulness  and  pride  and  greed.  Is  it  just  a  matter  of  degree 
of  change  that  has  occurred,  or  is  it  the  standard  itself  that  has 
radically  changed? 

PARKER:  The  standard  has  changed.  Television  has  its  own 
theology.  It  has  a  theory  of  what  the  human  being  is.  Pindar  asked: 
“What  is  Man?”  Television  has  a  ready  answer  for  that:  “Man  is  a 
consumer.”  Everything  is  looked  upon  as  a  product;  everything  in 
society  has  a  price  and  is  meant  to  be  consumed.  Even  religion  can 
be  packaged  attractively  and  sold  through  television.  The  com¬ 
mercial  television  preacher  makes  the  product  easy  to  use  and  just 
for  you.  You  have  no  obligations  to  others,  he  tells  you.  All  you 
need  do  is  watch  and  listen,  accept  his  version  of  Christ  and  pay. 
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Everything  is  then  going  to  be  fine.  You  don’t  have  to  do  anything. 
That  is  direct  application  of  the  consumer  oriented  theology  of 
commercial  television. 

KENNEDY:  Isn’t  that  a  product  of  the  growth  of  the  advertising 
industry  which  preceded  television?  In  other  words,  ever  since 
mass  production  was  invented  and  could  produce  more  than 
people  needed,  then  you  had  to  advertise  to  produce  a  need  to 
take  care  of  surplus  production.  What  you’re  talking  about  is  a 
value  of  capitalism  which  depends  on  a  consumer  ethic  and, 
therefore,  your  real  problem  is  not  with  television  but  with  the 
capitalist  political-economic  system. 

PARKER:  No.  I  believe  in  capitalism.  It  encourages  and  rewards 
individual  initiative  more  than  do  other  economic  systems.  With 
all  its  faults,  it  is  also  the  most  consumer  oriented  system.  Adver¬ 
tising  is  the  bridge  between  those  who  offer  products  or  services 
and  their  customers.  It  is  one  means  of  providing  the  customer 
with  choices  between  competing  products  and  of  introducing 
pew  products  and  services.  Of  course,  advertising  does  create 
wants  that  we  didn’t  know  we  had,  does  cause  people  to  over¬ 
spend  and  does  hurt  people  —  especially  children  —  who  are 
poor  and  deprived  and  on  the  fringe  of  society  by  offering 
enticements  that  they  cannot  obtain.  Advertising  can  be,  and  is, 
used  improperly  for  propaganda  by  many  companies. 

On  television,  advertising  poses  more  dangers  than  it  does  in 
other  media  and  its  usage  is  often  evil.  It  is  evil  for  the  networks  to 
aim  programming  in  the  prime  nighttime  and  daytime  hours  only 
to  people  from  18  to  49  years  old  who  have  discretionary  income 
to  spend  on  “small  ticket”  items,  such  as  detergents  and  tooth¬ 
paste  and  to  ignore  the  interests  and  needs  of  the  rest  of  us.  This 
practice  is  solely  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  a  limited  number  of  adver¬ 
tisers  whose  mass  produced  products  can  sustain  the  exhorbitant 
television  advertising  rates.  Television  advertising  poses  serious 
dangers,  because  television  is  so  powerful  a  medium.  It  is  the  only 
place  where  advertising  hits  you  where  you  are  the  most  vulner¬ 
able,  when  you  are  at  home,  relaxed  and  unsuspectingly  receptive 
to  a  sales  pitch. 

This  danger  of  advertising  and  the  programming  it  spawns  is 
especially  high  with  respect  to  children.  Television  gives  children 
the  only  example  of  consistent  adult  behavior  that  they  expe¬ 
rience.  It  leads  them  to  think  that  they  understand  adult  behavior. 
All  children  test  many  kinds  of  adult  behavior  as  they  grow  up. 
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Most  of  us  in  the  pre-television  generations  didn’t  know  for  sure 
what  would  or  wouldn’t  work.  We  got  our  heads  knocked  off  for 
the  behavior  we  tested  that  didn’t  work.  Now,  every  day  on  tele¬ 
vision  children  are  exposed  to  the  same  stereotypes,  masquerad¬ 
ing  as  normal  adults:  the  strong-man  leaders,  the  subservient 
women,  the  use  of  violence  to  resolve  conflict.  They  are  led  to 
believe  that  this  is  the  way  adults  always  behave.  They  don’t  have 
consistent  behavior  from  their  parents  and  teachers;  so  they  are 
bewildered,  unsure.  But  parents  and  teachers  are  not  as  powerful 
leaders  as  they  were  before,  because  children  and  youth  spend  far 
more  time  in  the  fantasyland  of  television  than  they  do  in  school. 
Television  has  become  the  Great  Teacher.  The  theology  of  televi¬ 
sion  dominates  our  culture. 

Television  is  so  powerful  that  the  public  welfare  requires  there 
be  some  oversight  of  its  activities.  The  Communications  Act  sets 
standards  —  which  are  minimal  —  that  put  sensible  limits  upon 
the  people  who  control  the  electronic  media.  Broadcast  licensees 
are  free  to  put  anything  they  please  on  the  air  over  the  frequencies 
they  control,  but  they  are  also  trustees  of  the  frequencies  owned 
by  the  public  and  are  pledged  to  operate  them  “in  the  public  in¬ 
terest,  convenience  or  necessity.”  Periodically,  they  must  be 
judged  as  to  how  well  they  are  fulfilling  their  trusteeship.  This 
judging  is  the  task  of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission. 
The  decision  to  be  made  is  whether  or  not  the  station  is  serving  the 
public  interest.  When  the  FCC  fails  to  make  such  judgments,  as  it 
is  doing  today  by  refusing  to  examine  the  records  of  stations  at 
license  renewal  time,  the  FCC  is  flouting  the  law.  That  is  a  serious 
moral  lapse  on  the  part  of  Government,  and  both  the  industry  and 
the  public  suffer  from  it. 

Broadcasting  networks  and  stations  and  cable-TV  systems 
have  much  more  leeway  in  the  United  States  than  they  do  in  any 
other  democratically  governed  country— Canada,  Britain,  Ger¬ 
many,  the  Scandinavian  countries,  for  example.  Those  societies  so 
control  the  media  that  if  one  company  is  not  serving  the  public 
interest  adequately,  it  will  almost  certainly  lose  its  franchise  and 
be  replaced  by  another  operator.  In  more  than  fifty  years  of 
broadcast  regulation  here,  the  FCC  has  almost  never  revoked  a 
license  for  unsatisfactory  performance. 

KENNEDY:  Let  me  get  a  little  history  on  this.  The  F ederal  Com¬ 
munications  Act  of  1934  which  set  up  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  gave  the  FCC  that  responsibility.  It  was  at  the 
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time  before  television  but  radio  was  already  a  force.  YV  as  it  part  of 
the  New  Deal? 

PARKER:  No.  The  Act  codified  what  had  been  done  before,  in 
the  Federal  Radio  Act  of  1927  which  permitted  the  commercial 
use  of  radio.  Interestingly,  under  the  F ederal  Radio  Act,  churches, 
colleges,  universities  and  schools  owned  a  great  many  stations. 
When  the  broadcasters  came  to  Congress  and  asked  for  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Act,  because  they  were  stealing  each  other’s 
frequencies  and  there  was  chaos  on  the  air,  they  made  all  kinds  of 
promises.  Radio  would  be  primarily  a  cultural  and  educational 
medium,  they  avowed.  It  would  be  entertaining,  but  always 
uplifting.  Congress  thought  radio  should  be  locally  oriented,  that 
there  should  be  as  many  stations  as  possible,  so  there  would  be  the 
broadest  possible  dissemination  of  local  ideas  and  local  talent. 
The  broadcasters  agreed  enthusiastically.  The  Congress  didn’t 
envision  networks,  although  the  broadcasters  were  already  plan¬ 
ning  them.  And  even  the  broadcasters  didn’t  expect  to  have  all  of 
the  programs  come  out  of  Hollywood  as  they  do  on  television. 
The  Communications  Act  was  a  great  experiment  to  make  the 
broadest  possible  use  of  the  radio  spectrum,  and  to  put  control  of 
programs  in  private  hands  with  the  government  as  referee  of  per¬ 
formance.  However,  the  main  concern  of  the  broadcasters  did 
not  prove  to  be  public  service,  but  to  get  control  of  all  of  the 
available  frequencies.  Schools  and  churches  lost  most  of  their  sta¬ 
tions.  Within  a  short  time,  virtually  all  commercial  stations  had 
banished  education  and  religion  to  ghetto  time  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday  mornings.  In  addition,  the  private  operators  were  free  to 
make  a  profit  from  their  stations.  No  other  country  has  allowed 
broadcasting  to  develop  so  free  of  government  control. 

Fewer  than  fifty  large  firms  already  control  the  electronic 
communications  industries  with  their  more  than  $500  billion  dol¬ 
lars  in  revenues.  1  ypically,  they  own  television  and  radio  stations, 
cable  systems,  newspapers,  magazines  and  film  studios  and  pro¬ 
duction  companies,  and  some,  like  RCA,  are  among  the  largest 
equipment  manufacturers  and  suppliers  of  electronics  to  the  Pen¬ 
tagon.  There  is  a  national  concentration  of  the  media  that  domi¬ 
nates  the  market  for  information  and  entertainment,  and  that 
may,  in  time,  monopolize  it.  The  Reagan  Administration,  through 
Mark  Fowler,  chairman  of  the  FCC,  prates  about  the  advantages 
of  free  enterprise  and  competition  and  of  marketplace  forces  as 
the  supreme  form  of  consumer  protection.  In  fact,  the  FCC  is 
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doing  everything  possible  to  foster  monopolies  by  bigger  and 
bigger  companies.  The  commission  is  indifferent  to  take-overs 
and  mergers  that  may  cut  down  on  diversity  of  information  and 
program  sources.  They  have  licensed  satellites  without  any  re¬ 
quirement  that  there  be  services  to  benefit  the  public  interest. 
Where  real  competition  to  current  licensees  might  be  introduced, 
the  FCC  has  not  permitted  it.  We  could  have  half  again  as  many 
AM  radio  stations  by  reducing  the  spacing  between  stations.  That 
was  about  to  be  done  by  the  Carter  Administration  but  Mr. 
Fowler  killed  the  order  as  soon  as  he  took  office.  Similarly,  the 
Commission  could  license  as  many  as  one  hundred  new  very  high 
frequency  (VHF)  television  stations,  enough  for  a  whole  new 
network,  but  it  will  not  do  so. 

The  Administration’s  policy  of  limiting  communication  sources 
goes  far  beyond  broadcasting.  Postal  rates  for  second  class  mail 
are  being  steadily  increased  and  have  already  become  an  over¬ 
whelming  burden  on  church  publications.  There  is  a  plan  afoot  to 
eliminate  the  Post  Office  as  we  know  it  soon  after  the  end  of  the 
century.  What  will  churches,  educational  and  public  organiza¬ 
tions  do  when  we  have  lost  our  Constitutional  right  to  circulate 
books,  magazines  and  newsletters  by  public  mails  at  reduced 
rates  and  must  send  them  through  private  companies;  and  if  our 
library  information  systems  will  have  been  replaced  by  comput¬ 
ers  with  a  fee  for  every  usage? 

These  changes  in  the  way  we  communicate  are  taking  place  in 
response  to  a  well-defined  Government  philosophy  which  is  a  re¬ 
flection  of  business  philosophy  for  communication.  There  needs 
to  be  a  well-defined  public  philosophy  with  strong  forces  work¬ 
ing  for  its  adoption.  The  churches  are  obvious  centers  for  devel¬ 
oping  and  championing  this  public  philosophy.  We  need  a  care¬ 
ful,  irenic  theological  interpretation  of  how  communication 
facilities  and  sources  should  be  used  for  the  greatest  benefit  of  all 
in  this  new  age  where  communication  is  the  dominant  force  in 
society. 

KENNEDY:  Is  it  not  logical  and  therefore  maybe  inevitable,  that 
in  a  system  that’s  based  on  the  social  Darwinism  of  a  competitive 
market,  the  development  of  any  communications  authority  is  go¬ 
ing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  few  people,  a  monopoly? 

PARKER:  It  would  not  necessarily  have  to  be  that  way. 

KENNEDY:What  happens  to  prevent  it? 
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PARKER:  Any  license  transfer  must  be  approved  by  the  FCC. 
The  FCC  flouts  the  law  by  automatically  approving  station  sales 
without  inquiring  into  the  qualifications  of  the  buyer  to  operate  a 
station  and  without  holding  a  hearing  to  determine  if  there  is  a 
better  qualified  operator  available. 

Broadcasting  stations  are  not  all  that  expensive.  Whereas  the 
income  of  the  networks  and  of  the  major  multiple  station  owners 
is  in  the  tens  of  billions;  the  outgo  is  almost  nothing  in  comparison. 
It  doesn’t  cost  much  to  build  and  operate  a  television  station.  The 
real  value  is  in  what  you  can  market,  what  you  can  charge  for 
advertising  and  how  much  you  can  get  if  you  sell  your  license.  It 
would  be  possible  to  have  many  more  station  licensees  drawn 
from  a  broad  sex,  ethnic  and  racial  base  if  stations  were  not  sold 
and  bought  at  inflated  prices,  as  they  are  now.  Further,  under  the 
public  interest  requirements  of  the  Communications  Act,  public 
service  time  used  to  be  widely  available  to  community  organiza¬ 
tions,  including  religion.  Over  the  last  decade,  a  large  number  of 
stations,  perhaps  a  majority,  have  sold  the  time  formerly  reserved 
for  free  public  affairs  programs  to  commercial  religion.  That  is 
something  that  society  should  judge,  too.  Do  churches  and  minis¬ 
ters,  ethically,  have  the  right  to  raise  money  for  their  own  support 
by  buying  up  all  of  the  time  that  was  formerly  given  to  the  local 
community,  even  though  the  stations  are  willing  and  anxious  to 
sell  that  time? 

KENNEDY :  We  assume  that  the  churches  and  synagogues  have  a 
responsibility  to  the  total  public  as  well  as  to  their  own  freedom  of 
expression  of  their  religious  faith;  that  the  media  are  basically 
public  property  that  is  licensed,  free  of  charge,  to  licensees  who 
own  the  television  or  radio  equipment.  Therefore  the  public  has  a 
right  to  demand  accountability  through  the  democratic  system, 
Congress  and  the  regulatory  agency  that  is  set  up  by  law.  There¬ 
fore,  the  double  motivation  of  the  religious  community  has  to  do 
with,  first,  protecting  their  own  freedom  of  access,  and  second 
preventing  the  control  over  the  freedom  of  expression  of  the  di¬ 
verse  communities  that  make  up  our  society. 

PARKER:  That  s  a  very  good  summary.  There  isn’t  any  one  brand 
of  morality  in  our  society  that  everybody  would  accept.  No  mat¬ 
ter  what  my  views  may  be,  how  good  they  are  and  how  articulate 
I  am,  what  I  say  is  going  to  make  you  bristle  and  get  on  the  air  and 
ieply.  That  s  the  beauty  of  it.  You  and  I  can  accept  whatever  ethi- 
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cal  standards  we  want  to,  but  we  can’t  impose  them  on  other  law- 
abiding  citizens. 

KENNEDY:  How  do  you  prevent  that  from  getting  to  be  a  kind 
of  lowest  common  denominator?  What  if  you  have  people  who 
say,  “I  don’t  believe  in  any  ethical  standards?  All  that  religious 
forces  have  done  throughout  the  history  of  the  United  States  is 
impose  a  certain  kind  of  morality  on  the  population,  because  you 
had  the  power.  Now  that  you  do  not  have  the  power  to  do  it,  you 
ought  not  to  be  fussing,  because  you  had  the  power  all  those 
centuries.” 

PARKER:  I  don’t  think  anybody  has  previously  had  the  power  in 
this  century  to  impose  its  particular  moral  standard,  except  in  the 
instance  of  Prohibition.  There  the  church  did  have  power.  But  it 
wasn’t  the  churches  alone  that  forced  Prohibition  through,  even 
though  the  Methodists  got  the  blame  for  it.  There  was  a  great 
uprising  against  alcohol  after  World  War  I. 

Now  we  have  television,  an  institution  that  is  universally  ac¬ 
cepted  as  none  other  has  been,  which,  therefore,  does  have  the 
power  to  impose  moral  standards,  and  is  doing  so.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  dismiss  television  as  mere  entertainment,  or  at  best  an  informa¬ 
tional  medium.  It  successfully  portrays  a  view  of  life  and  uses 
methods  that  are  often  a  contradiction  of  the  Judeo-Christian  vi¬ 
sion  of  existence.  It  has  clearly  understood  principles  that  add  up 
to  a  corrupt  form  of  theology: 

Money  is  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  every  television  minute. 

You  do  not  ask  people  to  think,  because  you  do  not  want  them 
to  think.  You  want  them  to  receive  and  accept. 

You  shun  controversy  and  robust,  open  debate,  because  it  gets 
in  the  way  of  passive  reception  of  commercials.  Everything  must 
be  bland  and  undisturbing,  including  a  Presidential  election. 

People,  especially  political  candidates,  should  be  judged  on 
personality  traits  and  video  capability,  not  intellectual  capacity. 

Since  time  is  money  in  television,  the  spot  announcement  must 
be  the  prime  means  of  conveying  information  to  the  public.  There 
is  no  issue,  no  matter  how  serious  and  complicated,  that  cannot  be 

boiled  down  to  a  30-second  spot. 

Any  programming  is  justified  that  will  attract  and  hold  viewer 

attention  inexpensively  between  commercials. 

KENNEDY:  That’s  the  packaging  of  everything.  Over  the  next 
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ten  years,  what  would  you  like  to  see  the  churches  do  to  turn  this 
around? 

PARKER:  The  churches  can  have  a  really  big  influence  if  only 
they  learn  what  the  stakes  are.  They  do  understand  them  on 
peace.  Only  on  a  superficial  level  do  they  understand  the  revolu¬ 
tion  in  communication.  Mainline  church  leaders  are  still  oriented 
to  the  large  group  which  is  addressed  by  a  single  person,  and  to 
the  use  of  print.  TheU.S.  Catholic  satellite  system  is  getting  off  to 
a  slow  start  because  the  bishops  do  not  understand  the  new  me¬ 
dia.  We  have  no  one  in  Protestantism,  unless  Arie  Brouwer  is  will¬ 
ing  to  do  it,  who  will  make  the  heads  of  denominations  under¬ 
stand  that  their  way  of  communicating  is  outmoded.  We  don’t 
understand  how  vital  the  issues  are  for  our  time  —  for  the  whole 
future  of  the  human  race.  We  can  have  an  influence.  We  have 
made  a  difference  with  our  defense  of  First  Amendment  rights 
and  championing  of  fair  employment  practices.  We  were  particu¬ 
larly  effective  in  saving  money  for  consumers,  including  churches, 
through  our  intervention  in  the  court  suit  that  broke  up  AT&T.  It 
is  a  dollars  and  cents,  life  and  death  thing. 

The  churches  have  the  power.  We’ve  made  it  work  in  Wash¬ 
ington  with  the  lobby  we  have  made  up  of  the  United  Church  of 
Christ,  United  Methodists,  National  Council  of  Churches,  Office 
of  Communication  of  the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference  and  others. 
We  have  brought  about  change.  We  have  stopped  some  of  the 
efforts  to  deregulate  communication.  We  should  continue  to  press 
for  the  passage  of  legislation  that  will  embody  consumer  protec¬ 
tion  in  the  Communications  Act.  We  should  oppose  further 
spread  of  monopoly  control  of  communications  facilities.  Above 
all,  we  should  defend  freedom  of  speech  and  religion,  by  both 
legal  action  and  persuasion  in  Congress  to  stop  the  effort  of  the 
current  FCC  to  have  the  Fairness  Doctrine  either  declared  uncon¬ 
stitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  or  revoked  by  Congress. 

KENNEDY:  That  s  a  political  action  policy.  It  turns  on  two 
things:  a  church  constituency  that  understands  it  well  enough  to 
pay  for  it  and  support  it,  and  having  an  effective  political  influ¬ 
ence  and  activity  going  on  in  Washington  and  the  state  govern¬ 
ments  and  the  city  councils  where  these  decisions  are  made. 

PARKER:  Yes.  Local  churches  around  the  country  are  more  and 
more  understanding  the  importance  of  this  as  they  try  to  deal  with 
cable  and  as  their  telephone  bills  go  up. 
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But  we  also  need  to  formulate  a  theological  interpretation  and 
a  theological  judgment  on  how  the  communication  system  should 
operate  in  our  democracy.  Maybe  you  want  to  say  it  should  oper¬ 
ate  the  way  it’s  operating  in  England.  Certainly  there  is  more  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  media  there  with  ideas.  Politicians  are  limited  in  the 
time  they  can  use,  and  they  are  not  allowed  to  spend  unlimited 
amounts  of  money  on  television  and  radio.  That’s  a  moral  judg¬ 
ment  by  the  British  people  and  the  government. 

KENNEDY:  One  option  might  be  to  have  Congress  pass  an  act 
that  no  political  time  could  be  bought  or  that  no  church  time  could 
be  bought,  but  that  free  speech  and  free  expression  of  religion 
ought  to  be  provided  by  those  who  have  been  given  control  of  the 
public’s  wave  lengths. 

PARKER:  Definitely.  All  that  Congress  needs  to  do  is  to  enforce 
Section  315  of  the  Communications  Act  which  says  that  if  a  sta¬ 
tion  gives  or  sells  time  to  one  candidate  for  office,  it  has  to  give  or 
sell  equal  time  to  all  the  other  candidates  for  that  office.  But  in¬ 
cumbents  are  not  about  to  have  Section  #315  enforced  unless  they 
are  forced  to  do  so,  because  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  keep  chal¬ 
lengers  from  having  air  time. 

KENNEDY:  So  you  believe  that  both  Congress  and  the  FCC 
would  rather  see  fewer  than  more  vigorous  debates  and  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  ideas  over  the  air. 

PARKER:  Yes.  Further,  I  strongly  object  to  the  Reagan  Adminis¬ 
tration’s  drive  to  cut  down  on  the  number  and  variety  of  broad¬ 
cast  and  cable  ownerships.  Church  leaders  are  not  without  blame, 
either.  They  frequently  try  to  use  prior  restraint  to  keep  pornog¬ 
raphy  and  violence  off  the  air,  and  some  are  not  above  trying  to 
restrain  religious  views  with  which  they  do  not  agree.  The  First 
Amendment  says  everybody  has  freedom  of  religion  and  of 
speech.  I  say,  let  the  pornographers  and  the  purveyors  of  violence 
put  their  smut  on  the  air,  but  through  the  FCC  make  those  stations 
and  cable  systems  that  carry  it  have  to  face  the  judgment  of  their 
local  communities  at  license  renewal  time.  If  the  law  were  to  be 
applied  as  it  is  written,  we  would  not  have  any  problem  about 
programs  the  local  community  doesn  t  want.  But  it  is  better  to  use 
the  right  and  make  the  mistakes  than  to  allow  the  sources  of 
speech  to  be  monopolized  by  a  powerful  few,  which  is  what  is 
happening  now. 
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KENNEDY:  So  the  protection  is  national  legislation  to  guarantee 
open  access  to  the  use  of  media,  and  then  trust  the  good  sense  of 
the  American  people  to  sort  the  ideas  out. 

PARKER:  Yes.  There  would  still  be  enormous  profit.  It  wouldn’t 
matter  what  was  advertised;  people  would  buy  the  product.  The 
products  would  still  probably  be  small  ticket  items  and  the  adver¬ 
tising  would  still  be  aimed  at  getting  people  18  to  49  years  of  age 
with  discretionary  money  to  spend  to  change  brands.  People  are 
going  to  use  toothpaste.  They  are  going  to  drink  beer.  General 
Motors  never  advertises  Cadillacs  in  prime  time,  because  the 
prime  time  audience  is  more  in  the  Honda  category.  We  ought  to 
be  fighting  to  open  up  prime  time  to  shows  that  will  attract  a 
majority  of  the  people,  old  and  young.  Under  today’s  strictures  on 
what  goes  on  prime  time,  the  audience  that  the  networks  tout  is 
big,  but  it  is  always  a  minority  of  all  the  homes  with  sets.  At  any 
one  time,  half  the  sets  are  turned  off  because  there  is  nothing  on 
the  air  that  people  want  to  watch.  Is  it  legitimate,  is  it  moral  for 
this  country  to  allow  its  communication  system  to  be  used  in  that 
way? 

We  can  make  the  Congress  do  things  differently  if  we  are  de¬ 
termined  to.  The  churches  have  made  a  dent  on  the  peace  issue. 
You  can  point  to  places  where  the  church  lobbying  made  a  differ¬ 
ence.  Little  by  little  we  have  chipped  away.  Now  the  arms  build¬ 
up  is  slowing.  The  churches  have  been  as  responsible  for  that  as 
has  anybody  else. 

KENNEDY:  It  looks  as  if  the  system,  and  those  that  control  it, 
would  like  to  keep  the  churches  focused  on  private  activity'  like 
pornography  and  washing  clothes  rather  than  the  big  public  issues 
like  racism  or  war  or  access  to  the  marketplace  of  ideas. 

PARKER:  That  s  exactly  what  they  would  like  to  do.  It’s  interest¬ 
ing  that  the  peace  and  hunger  spots  that  I  recently  produced 
caused  a  lot  of  grumbling  in  the  broadcasting  industry  and  a  lot  of 
turn  downs  by  stations.  They  say  that  the  spots  are  controversial 
and  they  d  have  to  give  time  to  armaments  makers  to  reply.  This 
argument  is  a  perversion  of  the  Fairness  Doctrine.  It’s  the  kind  of 
issue  where  we  need  to  show  our  teeth,  because  we  re  being  de¬ 
prived  by  this  system  of  our  right  to  fight  in  the  marketplace  that 
is  wide  open  to  the  other  side. 

KENNEDY:  Not  only  are  we  deprived  of  the  right  to  fight  the 
issue,  but  we  are  deprived  of  the  right  to  define  it  our  way. 
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PARKER:  Exactly.  People  are  free  to  disagree  with  us  and  should 
get  their  chance  to  speak  out.  The  F airness  Doctrine  requires  that 
all  sides  of  a  controversial  issue  have  to  be  presented.  But  actually 
the  system  operates  to  keep  off  the  air  the  side  of  the  controversial 
issue  that  would  disturb  the  business  interests  that  do  the  advertis¬ 
ing.  That  is  illegal.  It  can  be  stopped,  but  it  takes  the  kind  of  re¬ 
sources  and  the  kind  of  push  that  churches  are  putting  into  the 
peace  program.  The  peace  program  is  successful,  but  it  would  be 
a  lot  more  powerful  if  anybody  knew  it  was  there  besides  the 
people  that  have  been  informed  by  internal  church  publications, 
and  they  are  going  to  be  taken  away  from  us  by  the  end  of  the 
century. 

KENNEDY:  By  the  disappearance  of  the  mail? 

PARKER:  Yes.  Everything  will  be  electronic  mail. 

KENNEDY:  And  controlled  even  more  tightly? 

PARKER:  Yes.  The  Administration  expects  the  mail  to  be  pri¬ 
vately  distributed  for  profit.  They  have  already  ruled  that  the 
Postal  Service  may  not  handle  electronic  mail. 

KENNEDY:  We  had  socialized  mail  systems,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  country. 

PARKER:  No  it’s  not  socialized.  You  have  to  be  careful  about 
that.  It’s  on  an  entirely  different  basis.  The  F ounders  and  the  early 
Congresses  determined  that  they  were  going  to  consolidate  this 
country  —  make  it  one  nation  —  by  giving  everybody  the  same 
access  to  information  that  everybody  else  had  and  at  a  single 
price.  If  you  sent  a  letter  from  Philadelphia  to  the  Northwest  Ter¬ 
ritories  it  would  cost  no  more  nor  less  than  to  send  a  letter  to  New 
York  City. 

KENNEDY:  Well,  isn’t  that  what  socialism  means:  the  designa¬ 
tion  of  certain  public  responsibilities  that  need  to  be  handled 
fairly  for  the  public  interest? 

PARKER:  No.  Socialism  means  government  ownership  of  the 
means  of  production.  Socialism  is  an  economic  theory.  Our  the¬ 
ory  of  communications  is  definitely  a  political  theory  that  stems 
directly  from  democratic  principles,  from  belief  in  the  need  for 
equal  access  to  the  marketplace  of  ideas. 

KENNEDY:  You  argue  that  governmental  ownership  of  the 
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means  of  distribution  is  different  from  ownership  of  the  means  of 
production. 

PARKER:  Yes.  Section  8  of  the  Constitution  says:  “Congress  shall 
establish  post  offices  and  post  roads.”  Now,  by  extension,  that 
means  Congress  shall  establish  for  everybody’s  use,  at  the  same 
price,  not  the  way  it’s  being  sold  now,  electronic  mail,  if  that  is  to 
become  the  mail  system.  Congress  is  ducking  that  responsibility. 
That  is  a  very  important  moral  and  political  issue. 

KENNEDY :  To  get  at  it  from  the  educational  viewpoint,  then,  the 
churches  have  to  fight  education  that  goes  on  all  the  time  through 
the  present  state  of  controlled  access  and  controlled  distribution 
to  try  to  overcome  the  control  that  is  the  problem.  What  hope  do 
you  have? 

PARKER:  I  can  only  speak  from  my  own  experience.  We  have 
made  a  difference,  when  the  churches  have  gotten  together  and 
fought  the  system.  You  do  it  by  knowing  what  you’re  doing;  by 
choosing  your  issues  carefully;  by  showing  your  colleagues  that 
they  really  have  a  life  and  death,  dollars  and  cents  interest  in  these 
issues;  and  then  by  being  very  efficient  and  sophisticated  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  your  campaign  —  just  the  way  the  other  side  is.  As  long  as 
the  churches  do  a  slap-dash  job,  we’re  going  to  be  defeated. 

Remember  the  boycott  threats  of  Donald  Wildmon  of  Tupelo, 
Mississippi?  The  broadcasters,  especially  CBS,  were  up  in  arms 
about  them.  They  wrapped  themselves  in  the  First  Amendment 
and  rallied  right  thinking  people  and  right  thinking  churches  to 
their  cause.  But  Wildmon  s  amateurish  sincerity  is  the  most  won¬ 
derful  thing  that  can  happen  to  them:  an  individual  or  group  that 
tries  to  force  its  parochial  morality  on  them  by  boycott.  They  love 
that  kind  of  an  attack  because  it  makes  them  the  heroes.  They  are 
the  defenders  of  freedom  of  speech.  They’ll  nevei-  let  you  speak, 
but  they  claim  to  be  defending  your  right  to  speak! 

KENNEDY:  Does  it  boil  down,  then  to  saying  that  the  prime 
targets  are  the  people  who  control  to  the  degree  anybody  does, 
the  money  and  organizational  power  of  the  mainline  churches,  to 
get  the  educational  and  lobbying  activities  working  more  strongly? 

PARKER:  Yes,  that  is  really  what  it  is. 

KENNEDY:  In  a  history  that  has  gone  on  for  a  couple  of  centu¬ 
ries,  the  public  arena  and  the  degree  of  open  public  discourse  has 
been  the  milieu  within  which  political  decisions  which  affect 
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everybody  have  been  made.  Now  the  means  of  communication 
through  which  people  participate  in  that  discourse  are  being  radi¬ 
cally  changed,  so  that  the  telephone  system  which  has  been  an 
open  thing  —  a  universal  service  by  Act  of  Congress  —  is  now 
endangered.  The  circulation  of  newspapers  and  journals  and 
books  through  the  mail  is  in  danger.  Already  the  rising  rates  are 
heading  in  that  direction  and  are  affecting  small  newspapers  and 
magazines  and  religious  journals.  Television  starts  off  as  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  so  that  you  can’t  voluntarily  send  anything  through  it,  and 
when  you  do  get  access,  you  don’t  have  the  money  to  do  it  in  the 
quality  and  style  that  give  you  a  chance  to  be  heard  in  the  arena. 
Computers  are  increasingly  storing  the  information  where  it  is  not 
locally  available  without  going  through  a  mechanism  which  prob¬ 
ably  will  involve  high  cost,  making  it  prohibitive  for  the  use  of 
information  that  is  necessary.  So  your  basic  point  is  that  there  is  an 
accumulation  of  narrowing  of  the  access  to  information  that  is 
essential  for  this  democracy  to  work.  Fundamentally,  the  reli¬ 
gious  forces  ought  to  say:  “If  we  are  serious  about  our  commit¬ 
ment  to  democracy,  then  we  ought  to  be  working  on  this  hard.  If 
we  believe  in  fascism,  then  we  ought  to  keep  on  doing  what  we 
are  doing.” 

PARKER:  That  is  correct. 
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Some  of  the  more  interesting  insights  that  have  been  coming  to  us 
in  recent  times  from  science  have  to  do  with  new  ways  of  looking 
at  the  world  in  terms  of  organic  systems.  In  this  view  of  nature, 
everything  from  the  smallest  atom  to  the  cosmos  is  composed  of 
interacting  elements,  formed  into  patterns  that  both  maintain  the 
present  state  of  the  system  and  tend  to  reach  beyond  it.  Lewis 
Thomas  likens  the  earth  to  a  single  cell,  and  Fritjof  Capra  dis¬ 
cusses  the  “mentation”  of  all  levels  of  organization  in  terms  we 
have  usually  limited  to  the  individual  human  ability  to  think. 

For  human  society,  that  means  that  in  addition  to  our  individ¬ 
ual  powers  of  reason  and  reaction,  there  are  ways  in  which  we  as 

groups  and  society  approximate  the  same  process.  Thinking  on 
the  part  of  society  is  primarily  the  function  of  its  systems  of  com¬ 
munication.  In  this  view,  the  way  in  which  we  communicate  is 
basic  to  our  nature,  or  environment,  and  our  future.  It  behooves 
us,  then,  to  examine  the  communication  systems  of  modern  so¬ 
ciety  as  indicators  of  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  human  system. 

This,  of  course,  requires  a  rethinking  of  what  we  mean  by 
values,  in  the  light  of  the  preservation  of  what  we  consider  to  be 
most  human.  Traditionally,  religions  have  been  the  sources  and 
sustainers  of  values,  and  through  their  rituals,  doctrines,  and 
communities  they  have  served  as  communications  networks 
through  which  the  organization  of  human  society  has  been  per¬ 
ceived  to  move  toward  ultimate  wholeness  and  its  full  potential¬ 
ity.  Religion  has  been  held  to  be  both  a  sustainer  of  social  patterns 
and  the  source  of  reaching  beyond  them,  and  hence  in  Capra  s 
terms  could  be  considered  at  least  one  of  the  thinking  processes  of 
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human  society.  As  modernization  has  led  to  the  separation  of  var¬ 
ious  social  functions  into  discrete  institutional  forms,  communica¬ 
tion  has  become  more  often  than  not  its  own  institution,  cut  off 
from  any  religious  roots  from  which  traditional  values  have  usu¬ 
ally  come.  As  Gerbner,  et  al.  have  put  it,  “Television  provides, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time  since  preindustrial  religion,  a  strong  cul¬ 
tural  link,  a  shared  daily  ritual  of  highly  compelling  and  informa¬ 
tive  content,  between  elites  and  the  public.”  Our  question,  then, 
must  be  whether  it  can  perform  the  functions  of  social  control  and 
transcendence  expected  of  the  primary  communications  network 
of  society,  particularly  whether  it  can  provide  such  functions  for 
the  entire  society. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  ubiquity  of  electronic  media  in 
modern  society.  Most  homes,  even  among  the  poverty-stricken, 
contain  at  least  one  television  set.  Anyone  driving  a  car  any  dis¬ 
tance  is  likely  to  have  the  radio  or  stereo  on,  and  more  and  more 
persons  afoot  carry  portable  radios,  often  with  earphones  in 
place.  In  businesses,  and  with  growing  frequency  in  homes,  com¬ 
puters  have  come  to  dominate  much  of  the  way  we  think  and  our 
modes  of  communication.  What  are  the  consequences  of  this  elec¬ 
tronic  revolution,  from  the  perspective  of  those  who  deal  in  reli¬ 
gious  values?  Does  it  serve  the  social  body  and  lead  to  is  health? 


The  Loss  of  Local  Community 

Many  of  the  styles  of  life  and  sets  of  values  people  cherish  have 
been  built  up  over  the  years  in  the  confines  of  local  communities, 
where  children  can  see  and  emulate  their  elders,  and  where  in¬ 
formal  cues  push  them  in  directions  most  approved  by  neighbors. 
Traditionally,  churches  and  synagogues  have  stood,  literally  and 
figuratively,  at  the  center  of  this  community  process  of  local  con¬ 
trol,  offering  in  addition  to  the  informal  sanctions  their  own  more 
formal  linkage  between  community  styles  and  values  and  the 
sacred  realm.  They  also  have  served  as  communications  centers, 
providing  intermediate  contact  within  the  “righteous”  commu¬ 
nity  at  wider  societal  and  international  levels. 

The  modern  media  have  significantly  undermined  that  pro¬ 
cess.  Children  are  more  likely  to  be  familiar  with  the  total  pattern 
of  life  of  television  families  than  with  that  of  their  own  parents, 
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who  work  outside  the  home  in  places  generally  not  accessible  to 
their  offspring.  The  persons  they  emulate  may  be  adults  from 
these  dramas,  or  young  entertainers  whose  linkage  to  the  world  of 
work  is  only  through  their  art,  and  whose  private  lives  are  the 
subjects  of  the  fables  of  stardom.  Commercial  messages  present 
and  promote  products  and  styles  of  life  that  may  be  far  different 
from  the  patterns  developed  in  the  local  community.  In  many 
ways,  then,  young  people  learn  to  see  the  world  through  the  eyes 
of  Hollywood  and  Madison  Avenue,  and  their  ties  to  the  world  are 
through  the  channels  provided  by  the  modern  media. 

This  is  true  not  only  for  children  and  youth,  but  also  for  adults. 
They  may  be  more  able  to  separate  fact  from  fiction  in  media 
dramas,  but  find  it  much  harder  to  do  so  when  viewing  the  even¬ 
ing  news.  News  shows  in  general  require  stories  that  can  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  very  short  period  of  time,  and  in  TV  in  particular,  they 
place  a  premium  on  the  visually  spectacular.  The  selection  pro¬ 
cess  for  news  items  requires  quick  decisions  as  to  what  is  impor¬ 
tant  and  what  is  not,  and  the  process  is  in  the  hands  of  at  least  three 
groups  generally  far  removed  from  the  local  scene:  professional 
media  people,  who  may  or  may  not  recognize  their  own  vested 
interests  or  biases;  advertisers  and  those  who  sell  media  time  to 
them,  who  seek  to  offend  no  one,  but  make  national  news  more 
important  than  local,  since  it  commands  a  wider  audience;  and 
government  officials  at  all  levels,  who  seek  to  have  people  know 
some  things  from  some  perspectives  and  not  others. 

All  of  these  processes  significantly  undermine  local  social  con¬ 
trol  and  the  development  of  locally  relevant  values.  The  informal 
cues  and  reinforcements  of  the  local  community  are  not  only 
placed  in  competition  with  cues  and  reinforcements  from  the 
media,  but  are  also  downgraded  by  the  obvious  bias  in  the  media 
toward  larger  social  units.  News  and  information  come  to  persons 
directly,  rather  than  through  the  filter  of  local  groups,  including 
religious  groups.  While  religious  groups  may  claim  to  be  the 
primary  contact  with  the  larger  world,  any  claims  to  a  cosmic 
connection  are  likely  to  be  ignored  by  a  populace  accustomed  to 
the  worldview  of  the  secular  media.  This  is  often  reinforced  by 
specifically  religious  programming  that  claims  as  universal  a 
worldview  and  moral  system  developed  only  in  certain  localized 
sections  of  the  society.  For  those  to  whom  it  does  not  seem  natu¬ 
ral,  this  approach  only  demonstrates  the  inappropriateness  of  re¬ 
ligion  for  the  modern  world. 
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In  these  and  many  other  ways,  then,  the  media  have  under¬ 
mined  the  power  of  local  communities  to  reinforce  a  common 
lifestyle  and  set  of  values  through  the  kind  of  personal  contact  that 
gives  a  human  face  to  social  control  and  that  interprets  the  world 
in  ways  that  incorporate  the  individual  into  the  larger  society 
through  the  agency  of  local  groups.  For  those  involved  in  that 
kind  of  local  value  system,  including  most  local  church  and  syn¬ 
agogue  congregations,  this  can  be  defined  as  a  serious  social  prob¬ 
lem.  For  others,  who  see  the  local  pattern  as  narrow,  shallow,  and 
confining,  this  diminution  of  local  control  may  appear  as  a  liberat¬ 
ing  force,  opening  new  vistas  of  human  creativity  and  enterprise. 
Thus,  for  some,  the  modern  media  do  offer  a  kind  of  transcen¬ 
dence,  even  while  being  problematic  in  relation  to  local  social 
control. 


Effects  on  Political  Life 

There  are  many  forces  of  modernization  that  have  altered  the 
processes  of  American  political  life,  but  the  media  have  been  par¬ 
ticularly  important.  The  first  alteration  has  been  in  the  nature  of 
representative  government.  Originally,  the  primary  idea  of  rep¬ 
resentation  came  from  (1)  the  assumption  that  local  communi¬ 
ties  were,  to  some  extent  at  least,  moral  wholes;  (2)  an  earlier 
communications  system  that  understood  those  localities  to  be 
somewhat  isolated  from  the  more  centralized  processes  of  gov¬ 
ernment;  and  (3)  the  expectation  that  communication  within  the 
local  unit  was  sufficiently  strong  to  allow  its  voters  to  pick  a  repre¬ 
sentative  person  who  might  speak  for  them  in  the  more  central¬ 
ized  forums,  and  vote  the  way  they  would  have  voted  if  they  were 
acquainted  with  all  the  information  only  available  at  the  center. 

The  preceding  section  has  already  addressed  the  issue  of  the 
place  of  the  media  in  breaking  down  the  sense  of  the  local  com¬ 
munity  as  a  moral  unit.  It  has  also  opened  the  discussion  about  the 
relatively  isolated  position  of  the  local  unit  vis-a-vis  central  gov¬ 
ernment  processes.  It  is  as  if  a  central  nervous  system  no  longer 
reported  conditions  of  individual  organs  of  the  body.  This  may  be 
tolerable  when  everything  is  going  well,  but  can  be  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem  when  there  is  anything  wrong  in  the  system.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  the  modern  media  direct  all  attention  to  the  center. 
Since  national  news  is  seen  as  more  important  because  of  its  rele¬ 
vance  to  a  wider  audience,  the  media  have  allowed  people  to  be- 
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come  more  aware  of  what  is  going  on  in  Washington  than  in  the 
state  capitol,  and  more  aware  of  state  affairs  than  those  of  local 
communities,  particularly  the  ones  which  have  no  station  of  their 
own.  Often  representatives  are  sent  to  state  and  national  legisla¬ 
tures  who  are  almost  entirely  unknown  to  their  constitutents,  on 
the  basis  of  their  stand  on  policies  that  have  caught  public  atten¬ 
tion  through  the  national  media.  And  while  nations  carefully 
guard  their  access  to  satellite  communications,  attempting  to 
keep  their  people  free  of  signals  from  other  countries  that  are  not 
considered  appropriate,  the  ability  of  the  media  to  transcend  na¬ 
tional  boundaries  has  called  into  question  the  very  notion  of  the 
nation  state. 

Americans  have  had  a  love  affair  with  statistics  for  some  time, 
exchanging  the  moral  norms  of  community  standards  for  regional 
or  national  statistical  norms  —  a  kind  of  plebicite  on  what  is  good 
and  right.  The  ease  of  statistical  manipulation  brought  about  by 
that  recent  addition  to  the  ranks  of  the  electronic  media,  the  com¬ 
puter,  has  made  this  love  affair  even  more  passionate.  Its  applica¬ 
tion  to  politics  has  been  primarily  through  polling,  where  the 
votes  of  local  units  are  sidestepped  by  the  identification  of  inter¬ 
est  groups  on  a  regional  or  national  basis.  The  definition  of  rele¬ 
vant  interests  is  usually  a  device  of  the  pollsters,  and  seldom  re¬ 
flects  natural  groupings  based  on  informal  ties.  The  world  of 
television,  thus,  simply  does  not  include  many  intermediate  social 
structures  that  have  characterized  society  in  the  past,  substituting 
for  them  the  perception  of  pollsters  and  media  executives  as  to 
what  are  or  are  not  basic  interest  groups.  Platforms  are  then  de¬ 
signed  to  appeal  to  particular  interest  groups,  and  legislators  court 
and  are  courted  by  them.  Although  the  formal  structures  of  gov¬ 
ernment  are  still  set  up  on  the  basis  of  localities  and  regions,  real 
representation  is  given  interest  groups  whose  geographic  base  is 
relatively  unimportant.  It  is  particularly  ironic  that  a  nation  so 
given  to  anti-Marxist  rhetoric  should  in  its  political  process  repre¬ 
sent  so  well  the  clash  of  vested  interests  that  is  the  basis  of  Marxist 
sociology.  It  is  also  ironic  that  in  that  process  religious  institutions, 
which  once  claimed  an  overarching  set  of  values  to  which  all  poli¬ 
cies  should  be  sensitive,  should  now  become,  at  best,  only  one  (or 
several)  of  the  competing  forces  of  interest.  The  media,  valuing  in 
particular  their  unbiased  evenhandedness,  reinforce  this  position, 
since  interests  seem  so  much  more  objective  than  other  social 
characteristics,  except  for  such  clearly  visible  aspects  as  race,  age, 
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and  sex,  which  also  become  more  important  as  the  media  press 
for  objectivity. 

Government,  divorced  from  any  specific  moral  community, 
becomes  a  manipulator  rather  than  a  servant  of  the  public  will, 
playing  one  interest  group  against  another^  revealing  what  is  self- 
serving  and  hiding  what  is  not.  And  it  does  this  largely  through  its 
relationship  to  the  media.  Both  official  statements  and  strategi¬ 
cally  arranged  “leaks”  are  news,  and  reporters  vie  to  grasp  these 
crumbs  from  official  conference  tables.  Opposition  leaders  must 
be  strident,  flamboyant,  or  otherwise  “newsworthy”  to  be  heard. 
Government  by  image  rather  than  by  substance  becomes  the  rule. 

Y et  here  again  the  change  may  be  defined  as  positive  as  well  as 
negative.  Is  it  easier  to  mislead  an  entire  public  than  their  lone 
representative  in  a  strange  place?  How  far  from  truth  can  the  im¬ 
age  diverge  before  it  is  picked  up  somewhere  by  the  uncompro¬ 
mising  eye  of  the  media?  Would  government  be  better  if  we  knew 
less  about  it  and  concentrated  on  local  affairs?  In  an  interdepen¬ 
dent  modern  world,  is  the  old  model  practical,  or  does  it  just  give 
the  illusion  that  we  are  more  in  control  of  things?  Indeed,  is  this 
process  one  indication  of  the  self-transcendence  of  societies  mov¬ 
ing  into  newer,  more  complex  and  inclusive  configurations? 


Professionalism  and  Personal  Responsibility 

The  issue  of  feeling  in  charge  of  things  lies  at  the  bottom  of  much 
of  the  uneasiness  concerning  the  electronic  media.  As  we  live 
more  and  more  in  a  world  dominated  by  the  network  news  and 
celebrity  personalities  whose  stage  is  far  from  our  everyday  real¬ 
ity,  we  begin  to  perceive  ourselves  as  powerless  pawns  in  historic 
movements  generated  by  unknown  or  unreachable  sources.  This 
feeling  is  often  exacerbated  by  our  understanding  of  the  social 
and  behavioral  sciences,  which  elevate  the  forces  of  environment 
far  above  such  arcane  notions  as  that  of  human  will. 

At  the  local  level  and  in  face-to-face  groupings,  we  often  feel 
that  any  ordinary  citizen  can  have  some  impact  on  the  surround¬ 
ing  institutions  and  forces.  In  the  wider  world  to  which  we  relate 
through  the  media  most  of  us  feel  inept.  We  have  no  way  of  get¬ 
ting  hold  of  those  forces,  no  idea  of  how  to  make  ourselves  heard. 
As  rank  amateurs  in  a  complex  system,  we  turn  to  experts,  to  those 
professionals  who  are  trained  to  deal  with  particular  areas  of  the 
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complexity.  Yet  since  their  area  of  expertise  is  usually  limited,  we 
often  feel  uncomfortable  about  how  well  they  represent  our 
values  and  interests  overall.  The  level  of  trust  goes  down.  There  is 
a  tendency  for  people  to  be  alienated  from  the  local  community 
because  it  has  no  place  in  the  media  world  they  live  in,  and  from 
the  larger  world  because  they  seem  to  have  no  place  there.  Frus¬ 
trated,  they  may  come  to  depend  even  more  on  the  media  as  a 
source  of  fantasy  through  which  they  can  escape  the  situation. 

This  is  particularly  true  for  those  whose  background  is  farthest 
from  the  professional  world  of  the  experts  who  appear  to  be  in 
charge  of  things,  the  poor,  minorities,  the  geographically  or  psy¬ 
chologically  isolated.  They  are  the  ones  most  likely  to  fit  the  ste¬ 
reotype  of  the  passive  consumer  of  media  output,  manipulated  by 
what  is  offered;  and  indeed  they  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  “heavy 
viewers”  of  TV. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  evidence  that  for  another  segment  of  the 
population  consumption  patterns  are  being  altered  by  that  recent 
arrival  in  the  world  of  electronic  media,  the  personal  computer.  It 
has  been  reported  that  in  homes  where  such  computers  are  avail¬ 
able  television  viewing  has  decreased  significantly.  At  one  point  it 
was  assumed  that  any  such  decrease  would  be  tied  to  the  greater 
ability  of  computer  games  to  provide  escapist  fantasy,  but  their 
rapid  fall  in  popularity  (as  measured  by  their  commercial  success) 
raises  questions  about  that  assumption.  Rather,  it  appears  that  the 
use  of  computers  as  interactive  media  has  provided  a  new  form  of 
alienation-reduction,  leading  users  to  experience  some  sense  of 
personal  power,  and  with  the  use  of  modems  that  link  them  into 
communications  networks,  a  sense  of  meaningful  contact  with  the 
wider  world  of  the  society.  Even  the  misuse  of  such  systems,  such 
as  breaking  the  codes  on  guarded  information  networks,  is  indi¬ 
vidual  power  not  easily  attained  in  a  complex  society. 

One  of  the  ramifications  of  this  development  is  the  potential 
polarization  of  society  into  active  manipulators  of  media  and 
those  who  are  passive  recipients.  In  the  development  of  industrial 
society  the  equation  of  hard  work  and  risk  of  capital  with  righ¬ 
teousness  that  developed  out  of  the  so-called  “Protestant  ethic 
helped  to  elevate  the  bourgeoisie  and  downgrade  wage  laborers 
in  a  status  system  that  remains  a  social  and  moral  problem  in  ad¬ 
vanced  society.  As  we  move  into  an  “information  society,  we  are 
already  seeing  the  outlines  of  future  status  discrepancies  that  are 
likely  to  haunt  all  those  who  assume  human  equality  to  be  a  value. 
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The  celebration  of  the  capitalist  ethic  has  encouraged  personality 
development  in  the  direction  of  the  rational,  competitive,  aggres¬ 
sive  side  of  human  character.  An  information  society  may  have  its 
own  unique  effect  on  the  species.  Computer  use  clearly  rewards  a 
narrow  range  of  linear  thinking  above  all  other  intellectual  activ¬ 
ity,  and  intellectual  activity  of  this  sort  over  other  types  of  work. 
One  of  the  civil  rights  issues  of  the  immediate  future  is  likely  to  be 
access  to  “hands  on”  computer  experience  in  schools,  allowing 
entry  into  active  rather  than  passive  relations  with  the  media  for 
all  children.  And  while  the  “electronic  cottage”  may  not  be  the 
wave  of  the  future  it  was  once  predicted  to  be,  computer  access 
may  actually  be  easier  for  students  in  small  rural  schools  than  in 
overcrowded  urban  centers.  In  this  and  other  unpredictable  ways 
the  media  may  be  changing  the  bases  of  the  social  class  structure, 
though  by  no  means  eliminating  class  distinctions. 


The  Religious  Factor 

There  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  the  relation  of  religion  to  the 
modern  media.  The  first,  most  obvious  but  not  always  the  most 
helpful,  concerns  current  use  of  the  media  by  religious  groups. 
Conventional  mainline  churches  tend  to  perceive  themselves  as 
community  institutions  of  public  service,  and  have  traditionally 
been  treated  as  such  by  the  media.  They  have  been  given  a  share 
of  mandatory  public  service  time,  generally  in  low-budget,  off 
peak  hours,  during  which  they  most  commonly  have  aired  local 
services  or  earnest  discussions  of  public  dimensions  of  religious 
values.  Alongside  these  rather  staid  presentations  there  has  been 
since  the  inception  of  radio  a  brash  stepchild,  often  with  its  own 
broadcast  facilities,  which  defines  the  religious  task  as  an  evange¬ 
listic  selling  job,  promoting  Jesus  (and/or  prayer  handkerchiefs, 
souvenirs  from  the  Holy  Land,  or  other  pious  relics)  in  the  same 
general  way  that  commercial  networks  sell  soap  or  razor  blades. 
The  advent  of  television  has  not  changed  the  division,  but  has 
added  an  economic  dimension  that  has  made  it  even  more  notice¬ 
able.  Direct  mail  technologies  have  also  helped  to  create  a  more 
recognizable  audience  for  the  televangelical  offerings,  while  their 
willingness  to  engage  in  the  kinds  of  showmanship  that  compete 
with  media  entertainment  makes  them  even  more  visible  to  the 
disapproving  mainline  churches. 

The  differences  in  style  reflect  more  than  willingness  or  un¬ 
willingness  to  spend  money  like  a  commercial  enterprise  or  to 
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assume  certain  public  entitlements.  At  base  they  are  theological. 
Jenson,  for  example,  discusses  reasons  why  religious  broadcast¬ 
ing ,  from  studio  or  pulpit,  is  heretical  according  to  Lutheran 
standards.  Certainly  this  willingness  to  engage  in  one-way  trans¬ 
mission,  to  treat  listeners  as  undifferentiated  members  of  a  mass 
audience,  contributes  to  the  breakdown  of  local  and  natural 
groupings  that  has  been  cited  as  a  negative  result  of  current  uses  of 
the  electronic  media.  The  development  of  interest  groups  not 
based  on  personal  contact  but  on  a  narrow  issue-based  topic  is 
reinforced  by  the  use  of  direct  mail  technique  that  offer  people 
the  illusion  of  being  treated  personally  by  the  distant  leader  while 
really  being  recruited  into  a  pressure  group.  Thus  this  type  of  reli¬ 
gious  programming  would  seem  to  erode  even  further  the  func¬ 
tion  of  churches  in  providing  local  community  support  and  ave¬ 
nues  of  social  response  and  responsibility  for  the  individual. 

While  many  of  the  values  of  the  commercial  media  have  de¬ 
veloped  out  of  some  portions  of  the  Western  religious  heritage, 
F ore  points  out  many  ways  in  which  other  elements  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  tradition  can  now  serve  as  a  countercultural  force.  A  primary 
issue  is  that  of  who  controls  the  media,  and  along  with  that,  the 
question  of  the  purposes  it  serves  for  those  who  control  it.  The 
religious  assumption  of  a  power  beyond  the  system  to  which  it  is 
ultimately  responsible  seems  missing,  and  without  it  one  may 
question  the  possibility  of  system  self-transcendence.  The  turn 
toward  “cheap  thrills”  to  entice  viewers  does  not  lead  to  healthy 
social  interaction,  but  rather  increases  the  level  of  perceived 
threat  and  alienation  from  other  members  of  the  society.  The  re¬ 
duction  of  the  possibility  of  self-transcendence,  then,  works  at  the 
individual  level  as  well  as  that  the  society.  Not  only  does  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  violence  and  human  untrustworthiness  lower  the  percep¬ 
tion  of  positive  human  capabilities,  but  the  passivity  of  a  TV  au¬ 
dience  reinforces  a  sense  of  powerlessness,  a  lack  of  self-worth. 
Many  religious  leaders  insist  that  this  perversion  of  the  functions 
of  communication  must  be  resisted. 

At  the  same  time,  most  media  professionals  would  point  to  the 
constraints  imposed  upon  them  by  the  system.  Network  execu¬ 
tives,  concerned  with  advertising  revenues,  look  to  sponsors,  try¬ 
ing  not  to  offend  them  in  any  way,  and  both  they  and  the  sponsors 
look  to  the  ratings  as  a  guide  to  what  the  public  will  accept.  Tried 
and  true  formulae  are  usually  preferred,  because  the  stakes  are 
high.  The  investment  of  advertising  dollars  must  pay  off  by  get¬ 
ting  messages  concerning  one’s  product  into  the  largest  number  of 
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homes.  Only  occasionally  and  only  with  products  that  are  some¬ 
what  specialized,  are  we  likely  to  find  a  sponsor  for  controversial 
topics  (as  Xerox  was,  for  example,  in  the  late  1960s  and  early 
1970s).  But  further  research  is  needed  to  uncover  particular  fears 
and  constraints,  that  they  might  be  countered  in  appropriate 
ways.  Are  there  ways  in  which  church  agencies  could  encourage 
some  risk-taking  by  advertisers  or  (as  the  evangelicals  have  done 
on  some  issues)  increase  the  risks  taken  by  those  who  would  most 
misuse  the  media? 

Another  area  of  media  input  that  must  be  considered  is  that  of 
government.  Often,  especially  when  church  people  act  out  of  the 
“Constantinian  paradigm,”  we  turn  to  government  regulators  as  a 
source  of  control.  This  should  be  appropriate,  since  government 
acts  in  the  name  of  the  whole  society.  However,  governments  in 
the  modern  world  have  their  own  vested  interests  in  the  uses  of 
the  media.  A  government  given  to  maintaining  a  strong  military 
policy  is  not  likely  to  take  action  against  media  content  and  struc¬ 
ture  that  increase  people’s  sense  of  threat  and  need  of  defense. 
Indeed,  media  presentations  that  both  pacify  the  masses  and  sup¬ 
port  their  sense  of  helplessness  are  in  the  interest  of  a  government 
which  would  woo  their  support  by  offering  help  and  defense.  To 
look  to  the  government  for  support  in  controlling  the  direction  of 
the  media  is  dangerous;  it  should  only  be  done  after  careful  analy¬ 
sis  of  governmental  interests,  and  with  attention  to  how  they  can 
be  neutralized.  Perhaps  we  should  only  seek  government  aid  in 
mandating  open  access,  with  no  other  input. 

Another  important  issue  in  this  vein  is  that  of  the  centralization 
of  both  media  production  and  many  attempts  to  control  and  im¬ 
prove  it.  If  we  consider  it  a  problem  that  the  media  world  assumes 
that  all  power  emanates  from  a  central  source,  do  we  strengthen 
that  assumption  when  we  seek  to  control  the  media  through  cen¬ 
tralized  means?  If  we  are  concerned  about  the  “massification”  of 
society  as  fragmented  individuals  face  the  centralized  messages, 
are  there  ways  that  the  churches  can  recover  their  role  as  interme¬ 
diate  institutions,  as  buffers  between  media  messages  and  the 
individual? 

Word  is  coming  from  some  Third  World  countries  that  this 
kind  of  action  is  being  tried,  and  to  some  extent  succeeding  in 
those  areas.  One  of  the  issues  of  control  is  to  keep  open  access  to 
channels  for  cable  TV;  one  of  the  necessary  ingredients  here  is  to 
demonstrate  that  they  will  be  used.  Television  time  is  too  valuable 
to  maintain  a  vacuum,  but  the  dehumanizing  aspects  of  the  media 
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are  reversed  when  they  become  vehicles  of  self-expression  for  the 
people,  and  there  is  growing  evidence  that  people  are  ready  to 
make  use  of  them  in  this  way.  We  have  already  noted  the  tendency 
of  the  privileged  to  turn  to  interactive  computers  in  preference  to 
standard  TV.  Another  important  trend  is  the  one  in  radio  toward 
call-in  shows,  where  listener  comments  make  up  the  primary  con¬ 
tent  of  the  program.  Of  particular  interest  here  is  the  fact  that 
many  of  these  programs  are  most  highly  patronized  by  groups 
usually  expected  to  be  heavy  TV  viewers  —  the  elderly,  the  poor, 
the  marginal,  the  isolated.  However  mundane  the  topic,  they  can 
assert  their  human  dignity  by  being  heard  in  this  new  kind  of  pub¬ 
lic  forum.  Insofar  as  such  participatory  shows  deliver  an  au¬ 
dience,  they  are  likely  to  gain  support  from  commercial  sponsors, 
but  even  if  they  do  not  (if,  for  example,  their  audiences  are  not 
perceived  to  be  prime  customers)  they  are  able  to  compete  be¬ 
cause  most  of  the  time  is  used  by  volunteer  participants  rather 
than  requiring  highly  paid  professionals.  Such  access  is  sometimes 
used  constructively  by  religious  groups,  and  could  probably  be 
increased  with  positive  results.  Studies  of  media  violence  report 
that  its  effect  is  often  a  “disinhibition,”  a  kind  of  granting  of  per¬ 
mission  to  violent  behavior  ordinarily  suppressed  in  society.  One 
could  venture  the  idea  that  since  the  secularity  of  modern  society, 
including  the  media,  has  repressed  much  religious  talk  and  behav¬ 
ior  except  as  it  applies  to  subjective  response  and  individual  piety, 
such  participatory  shows  might  “disinhibit”  persons  from  discus¬ 
sion  of  public  dimensions  of  religion. 

Even  more  to  the  point  in  changing  the  nature  of  the  media 
and  their  effects  in  the  society  might  be  the  education  of  the  view¬ 
ing  public  through  their  local  churches.  Again,  we  are  beginning 
to  see  some  evidence  that  this  is  beginning  to  happen.  Particularly 
in  regard  to  the  situation  in  Central  America,  church  sources  of 
information  outside  standard  media  presentations  —  returned 
missionaries  and  fraternal  workers,  visiting  escapees  sponsored 
by  church  groups  —  have  challenged  the  establishment  view 
promulgated  by  the  government.  At  first  media  newscasters 
echoed  the  government  line,  but  some  have  now  begun  to  hear 
and  to  consider  alternative  views  that  have  been  brought  largely 
through  religious  channels.  Media  news  coverage  cannot  survive 
if  it  is  not  believable,  and  alternative  sources  of  information  chal¬ 
lenge  its  reliability.  There  could  be  no  more  effective  source  of 
control.  What  is  needed  is  an  increase  in  the  breadth  and  strength 
of  alternate  channels.  Computer  channels  may  provide  one  such 
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source  of  information,  but  the  person-to-person  contact,  world¬ 
wide,  provided  by  the  churches  remains  one  of  the  strongest 
sources. 

Local  churches  also  can  provide  forums  where  media  dramas 
or  news  can  be  discussed  and  related  to  local  conditions  and  inter¬ 
ests.  People  can  in  such  discussions  come  to  separate  valuable 
messages  from  those  that  are  irrelevant  or  negative.  They  can  also 
reinforce  resistance  to  unacceptable  levels  of  consumer  advertis¬ 
ing.  The  Constantinian  paradigm  that  assumes  the  culture  to  be 
Christian  and  the  churches  to  involve  a  majority  of  the  people  is 
probably  a  false  expectation  in  the  modern  world.  The  churches 
speak  for  a  minority  on  most  issues.  But  in  a  competitive  market 
where  a  few  percentage  points  in  the  viewer  population  can  mean 
millions  of  dollars,  they  may  be  able  to  have  leverage  it  they  can 
find  ways  of  empowering  their  people  to  deal  with  the  media 
actively  rather  than  as  passive  recipients. 

The  work  of  religious  institutions  in  modern  society,  then,  may 
be  carried  on  primarily  in  a  revitalization  of  the  communications 
function  of  religion,  one  that  takes  into  account  and  makes  use  of 
local  organizations  as  vital  links  in  the  society’s  self-understanding. 
Thus  the  pluralism  of  modern  society  could  be  affirmed,  its  many 
parts  nourished,  and  yet  the  whole  held  together  through  involve¬ 
ment  in  common  media  that  provide  both  a  sense  of  the  whole 
and  the  possibility  of  transcending  its  current  forms. 

Dr.  Hargrove  is  Professor  of  the  Sociology  of  Religion,  The  Iliff  School  of 
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The  dictionary  tells  us  that  communication  is:  first,  the  act  of 
transmitting;  second,  facts  or  information  transmitted;  third,  writ¬ 
ten  information,  conversation  or  talk;  fourth,  access  between  per¬ 
sons  or  places;  or  fifth,  interchange  of  thoughts  or  opinions. 

The  problem  with  all  of  these  definitions  is  that  they  place 
communication  in  a  third-party  role,  as  if  it  were  something  that 
occurs  between  two  people  or  things.  None  gives  sufficient  em¬ 
phasis  to  communication  as  a  relationship  which  involves  persons 
and  things,  a  relationship  of  which  we  are  all  an  integral  part. 
Trying  to  understand  communication  without  these  relationships 
is  like  trying  to  understand  a  human  being  through  an  autopsy  — 
the  life  is  missing. 

I  find  more  useful  the  following  definition:  communication  is 
the  process  in  which  relationships  are  established,  maintained, 
modified  or  terminated  through  the  increase  or  reduction  of 
meaning.  This  allows  us  to  examine  the  process  of  communication 
in  a  way  which  includes  the  “relateds”  and  how  they  are  always 
affected  as  objects  which  become  subjects,  affecting  and  being 
affected,  as  well  as  the  changes  in  meaning  and  in  messages  which 
become  filled  or  voided  of  meaning  as  the  process,  and  those  re¬ 
lated  to  it,  constantly  change. 

Another  problem  with  understanding  communication  is  that  it 
is  so  integral  to  what  we  mean  by  “human,”  and  even  to  what  we 
mean  by  “existence,”  that  it  is  easy  to  use  the  term  universally  to 
include  almost  everything,  and  so  to  render  the  term  quite  mean¬ 
ingless.  Arguments  have  been  put  forward  that  communication  is 
education,  that  it  is  the  church,  that  it  is  incarnation,  that  it  is  Chris¬ 
tianity.  While  each  of  these  connections  contain  helpful  insights, 
and  while  in  a  sense  communication  is  a  constituent  of  everything, 
sometimes  a  more  arbitrary  and  limited  definition  must  be  em¬ 
ployed  if  the  word  is  to  be  of  practical  value. 
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We  need  to  explore  both  aspects  of  communication  —  its  role 
as  a  part  of  everything,  of  all  of  being,  and  also  how  it  functions  in 
everyday  life.  The  challenge  at  this  point  is  a  little  like  trying  to 
understand  water.  Water  is  essential  to  all  living  things,  and  we 
need  to  understand  that.  But  we  also  need  a  theory  of  hydrolics, 
which  tells  us  how  water  works.  We  need  both. 

Therefore,  we  shall  examine,  first,  how  communication  is  es¬ 
sential  to  being  (its  ontological  aspects);  second,  how  communi¬ 
cation  functions  in  society  (its  ethical  aspects);  and  finally,  how 
communication  works  among  practicing  Christians  today  (its 
confessional,  pastoral  aspects). 


Communications  and  Being 

Most  theologians  today  have  abandoned  serious  attempts  to  de¬ 
velop  arguments  for  the  existence  of  God.  Instead,  they  take  an 
existential  starting  point,  agreeing  with  Kierkegaard  that  exis¬ 
tence  precedes  essence,  that  human  beings  decide  in  the  act  of 
existing.  We  no  longer  begin  with  a  theory  of  reality  or  a  theory  of 
God,  but  can  only  begin  where  we  are  as  human  beings  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  contingencies  of  human  experience. 

What  we  discover  is  that,  reduced  to  the  most  basic  level  pos¬ 
sible,  there  exist  only  three  things:  matter,  energy  and  relation¬ 
ships.  And  these  relationships,  whether  between  atoms  and  mole¬ 
cules,  bees  and  flowers,  or  humans  and  God,  are  created, 
sustained  and  modified  by  some  kind  of  communication.  Another 
way  of  saying  this  is  that  everything  relates  to  something,  or  else  it 
does  not  exist,  and  within  all  relationships  communication  is 
present. 

1  here  is  nothing  outside  our  experience.  Even  that  which  we 
call  the  transcendent  is  understood  as  "that  which  exists  in  its  own 
right  beyond  our  categories  of  thought  and  explanation,  but  not 
necessarily  that  which  is  entirely  outside  our  experience  in  all  its 
modes.  One  implication  of  this  emphasis  upon  experience  is  that 
the  deductive,  the  hypothetical,  the  projective  —  these  kinds  of 
thinking  no  longer  are  controlling,  but  are  replaced  by  the  induc¬ 
tive,  the  coordinative,  the  analogical,  the  dialogical. 

It  is  significant  that  there  is  an  increasing  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  recent  Christian  process  theology  and  recent  theories  of 
communication.  Process  theology  holds  that  things  that  endure 
are  composed  of  a  series  or  a  process  of  distinct  occasions  or  expe¬ 
rience,  each  one  connected  to  the  next,  and  each  one  affecting  the 
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next.  Nothing  is  independent  and  disconnected.  All  experience  is 
related  to  previous  experiences.  Everything  —  atoms,  animals, 
human  beings,  nature  and  the  universe  —  is  interrelated.  And 
communication  is  the  fundamental  process  by  which  these  rela¬ 
tionships  occur.  Communication  is  a  fundamental  given  of  exis¬ 
tence,  essential  to  the  nature  of  being. 

In  process  theology  the  past  is  the  totality  of  that  which  influ¬ 
ences  the  present,  and  the  future  is  the  totality  of  that  which  will 
be  influenced  by  the  present.  Each  present  moment  is  but  a  selec¬ 
tive  incarnation  of  the  whole  past  universe.  Our  individual  choices 
and  actions,  conditioned  by  the  past,  will  make  a  difference 
throughout  the  future.  And  the  mechanism  which  connects  the 
past,  present  and  future  is  communication.  We  create  our  future 
by  communicating  our  decisions.  Since  successful  communica¬ 
tion  depends  on  the  reduction  of  uncertainty,  our  communication 
options  must  be  free  to  create  new  and  wholly  unprecedented 
relationships.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  creating  order  out  of  chaos. 

Community  is  where  our  human  existence  takes  place.  Com¬ 
munity  is  established  and  maintained  by  the  relationships  created 
by  our  communications.  We  establish  our  relative  individuality 
within  this  community.  The  more  we  participate  in  community 
the  more  we  become  true  individuals,  and  the  more  we  become 
individuals  the  more  richly  we  participate  in  community.  Com¬ 
munity,  the  fulfillment  of  effective  human  communication,  is  es¬ 
sential  to  our  becoming  human. 

Language  is  necessary  to  human  beings  in  community.  Lan¬ 
guage  shapes  images  and  hence  affects  our  actual  sensibility  and 
our  modes  of  perception.  Whitehead  writes  that  the  mentality  of 
mankind  and  the  language  of  mankind  created  each  other . ”  W alter 
Ong  takes  this  a  step  further  by  holding  that  language  and  the 
media  created  by  communication  technologies  are  not  simply  in¬ 
struments  external  to  human  beings,  to  be  used  by  them,  but  are  in 
fact  extensions  and  transformers  of  human  beings. 

A  similar  view  is  taken  by  communication  theoretician  Harold 
Innis,  who  argues  that  communication  technologies  fashion  me¬ 
dia  which  bias  individual  perceptions  of  reality,  and  that  different 
forms  of  communication  technologies  create  different  forms  of 
social  organization  over  knowledge.  Innis,  Marshall  McLuhan 
and  Edmund  Carpenter  all  suggest  that  different  media  of  com¬ 
munication  bring  about  major  shifts  in  human  culture,  along  the 
following  lines: 

1.  Media  are  extensions  of  the  human  sensory  apparatus. 
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2.  Media  alter  the  internal  sensory  balance  between  eye,  ear 
and  other  organs. 

3.  The  dominant  media  forms  influence  aesthetic  preferences 
and  all  forms  of  social,  political  and  economic  structure. 

The  freedom  which  is  essential  in  both  communication  theory 
and  Christian  theology  is  ideally  suited  for  this  post-Christian  cul¬ 
tural  period  in  which  ideological  pluralism  challenges  the  older 
forms  of  Christian  dogmatics,  and  a  radical  re-interpretation  of 
the  biblical  texts  and  the  Christian  tradition  is  necessary  in  order 
to  do  justice  to  recent  scholarship.  God  is  not  absolute,  omnipo¬ 
tent,  wholly  other;  God  is  responsive.  God’s  love  is  not  control¬ 
ling;  it  is  persuasive.  Christ  is  the  force  of  creative  transformation 
of  the  world,  but  this  transformation  depends  for  its  actuality  on 
the  decisions  of  individuals  communicating  in  their  freedom. 

The  concept  of  the  interconnectedness  of  all  things  makes 
possible  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  importance  of  ecological 
sensitivity  in  both  the  natural  world  and  in  economic  theory 
where  there  is  a  systematic  discounting  of  the  future  in  order  to 
justify  over-consumption  in  the  present.  A  corresponding  inter¬ 
connectedness  appears  in  communication  theory,  which  has 
moved  away  from  the  mechanical  model  of  information/trans¬ 
mitter/  signal/receiver/ audience  to  models  which  at  first  added 
secondary  relationships  such  as  groups,  neighborhoods,  and  so¬ 
cial  structures,  then  internal  relationships  such  as  self-images,  abil¬ 
ities,  media  selection  and  so  on,  until  today  the  whole  ecological 
system  is  recognized  as  part  of  the  complex  mix  of  communica¬ 
tion  experience.  Communication  models  now  embrace  a  never- 
ending,  all-inclusive  process,  extending  backward  in  time  to  take 
into  account  our  personal  and  corporate  history,  and  forward  in 
time  to  take  into  account  the  future,  involving  other  selves,  fami¬ 
lies,  communities,  societies  and,  ultimately,  the  whole  of  creation. 

In  summary,  communication  in  its  most  universal  terms  must 
be  understood  as  a  basic  constituent  of  the  process  of  being.  But 
we  also  need  to  examine  from  a  Christian  perspective  the  role 
communication  plays  as  a  process  which  is  used  and  misused  in 
our  experience  as  social  and  political  beings. 

A  Christian  View  of  Communication 

As  communication  is  central  to  maintaining  any  culture,  so  mass 
communication  is  essential  to  maintaining  our  highly  technologi¬ 
cal  culture.  Mass  communication  is  integral  to  mass  production 
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and  mass  consumption.  It  is  the  enabler  of  social  communication. 
It  acts  as  the  nervous  system  of  the  social  and  political  body, 
bringing  together  the  sensations,  responses,  orders,  sanctions  and 
represssions  which  are  necessary  for  large  accumulations  of  peo¬ 
ple  to  live  together  in  community. 

The  mass  media  are  not  mere  message  carriers.  They  also 
confer  power,  legitimate  systems,  and  provide  ways  of  looking  at 
the  world.  They  supply  the  context  in  which  information  is 
learned,  attitudes  are  formed,  and  decisions  are  made. 

Christians  living  in  our  culture  find  themselves  at  odds  with 
the  assumptions  and  values  within  it.  But  the  mass  media  resonate 
these  assumptions  and  values.  Radio,  television,  newspapers, 
magazines  and  the  rest  of  the  media  seek  out  and  detect  those 
values  and  assumptions  which  appear  to  be  acceptable  in  the  cul¬ 
ture.  This  is  done  without  regard  for  any  moral  or  religious  con¬ 
siderations,  since  the  media  are  a  part  of  The  Technique  which  is 
interested  only  in  what  works.  The  media  then  reproject  these 
“valueless”  values  and  assumptions  back  to  its  citizens,  amplify¬ 
ing  them  in  the  process.  Responses  in  the  form  of  purchases,  rat¬ 
ings,  audience  research  and  so  on  are  then  returned  indicating 
acceptance  or  rejection,  and  the  media  once  again  amplify  back 
those  values  and  assumptions  which  are  found  to  have  especially 
strong  acceptance. 

The  process  is  one  of  resonance.  Just  as  an  organ  pipe  or  a 
plucked  string  will  vibrate  to  a  particular  frequency  and  amplify 
it  naturally,  so  the  mass  media  respond  to  those  values  and  as¬ 
sumptions  which  find  ready  acceptance  among  the  members  of  a 
particular  culture  and  then  amplify  them.  The  question  of 
whether  television  creates  values  and  attitudes,  or  merely  reflects 
them,  is  strictly  a  diversion,  since  the  media,  of  course,  do  both. 
They  reflect  the  values  in  the  culture,  and  they  legitimate,  circu¬ 
late  and  amplify  them  and  thus,  in  reality,  “create  them  as  potent 
values,  through  the  process  of  resonance.  By  picking  out  of  all  the 
myriad  of  possible  values,  attitudes  and  worldviews  those  which 
they  choose  to  resonate,  the  media  become  a  powerful  process 
helping  create,  maintain  and  change  our  culture,  and  those  who 
become  expert  at  finding  and  amplifying  these  messages  feel  no 
moral  responsibility  for  what  is  resonated,  but  only  that  it  is  done 
well. 

Thus  a  non-Christian  view  of  life  predominates  in  mass  media, 
as  it  does  in  the  society  as  a  whole.  As  Martin  Marty  has  pointed 
out,  the  “proper”  opinion  always  dominates,  and  the  Christian 
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view  is  always  the  “improper”  opinion.  Christians  have  a  respon¬ 
sibility  to  speak  out  and  act  in  response  to  their  convictions  and  in 
opposition  to  views  they  believe  to  be  false.  But  since  we  live  in  a 
pluralistic  society,  Christians  must  do  so  neither  demanding  nor 
even  expecting  that  their  own  view  must  prevail,  but  rather  insist¬ 
ing  only  that  it  be  heard  and  taken  seriously,  in  faith  that  it  will 
find  adherents  as  it  has,  with  varying  degrees  of  success,  through¬ 
out  the  past  two  millenia.  The  call  is  to  be  faithful,  not  triumphalist. 

There  are  several  Christian  doctrines,  derived  from  the  wit¬ 
ness  of  scripture,  Christian  tradition  and  the  reflection  of  Chris¬ 
tians  today,  which  bear  directly  on  the  role  of  communication  in 
society.  They  are:  creation  and  stewardship;  sin  and  redemption; 
the  newness  of  life;  Good  News  and  proclamation;  and  Christian 
witness. 

1.  That  God  is  creator  of  “all  things  visible  and  invisible”  is  a 
central  Christian  doctrine.  By  this  is  meant  that  all  things  are  in¬ 
terrelated,  that  the  eternal  order  of  things  is  revealed  in  the  histor¬ 
ical  order,  and  that  we  human  beings  are  not  the  creators  but 
rather  are  bound  together  as  part  of  creation  along  with  all  other 
parts  of  creation,  in  mutuality.  Creation  includes  the  techniques 
of  social  communication  —  the  telephone,  radio,  television,  mov¬ 
ies,  print  and  so  on.  Without  these  technologies,  humankind 
simply  would  be  unable  to  live  in  the  complex  social  structures  we 
now  enjoy. 

Since  all  elements  of  social  communication  are  first  of  all  a  cre¬ 
ation  of  God,  they  must  be  thought  of  as  being  held  in  trust  by 
those  who  use  them.  Stewardship  is  a  necessary  corollary  of  cre¬ 
ation.  The  mass  media  are  especially  powerful  forces  in  the  so¬ 
ciety,  and  the  importance  of  exercising  stewardship  in  the  use  of 
them  for  good  increases  with  the  magnitude  of  their  power. 

The  Bible  record  and  Christian  tradition  are  clear  that  human 
beings  are  expected  by  their  creator  to  use  good  things  of  the 
earth  to  accomplish  God  s  will:  the  building  of  a  just,  peaceful  and 
loving  community.  1  he  media  of  social  communication  have 
enormous  potential  for  aiding  in  this  goal,  and  to  use  these  tech¬ 
niques  purely  for  self  aggrandizement  and  profit  is  completely 
ruled  out  by  the  Christian  understanding  of  creation  and  steward¬ 
ship. 

2.  Christians  understand  sin  as  the  misuse  of  God’s  gifts.  Sin  is 
taking  something  that  is  a  gift  of  God  —  things,  money,  power, 
prestige  and  treating  it  as  if  it  were  God.  Sin  not  something  that 
people  are  thrust  into  by  events,  but  is  the  result  of  choice,  a 
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choice  not  to  live  up  to  God’s  expectations  for  the  full  potential  of  all 
human  beings,  but  rather  to  further  the  self  at  the  expense  of  oth¬ 
ers.  Human  beings  constantly  misuse  the  power  over  creation  that 
God  has  given  them.  Instead  of  using  their  unique  gifts  to  bring 
about  harmony  in  all  creation  and  its  interrelatedness,  they  misuse 
power  for  selfish  purposes. 

The  communication  media  have  become  a  major  source  of 
power  and  potential  in  the  Technological  Era.  Because  men  and 
women  depend  upon  them  for  information  about  their  world,  the 
media  have  become  keys  to  many  other  forms  of  power:  eco¬ 
nomic,  social  and  political.  And  precisely  because  of  their  intense 
concentration  of  power,  they  inevitably  become  a  primary  locus 
of  sin.  The  primary  manifestation  of  sin  in  the  mass  media  is  their 
treating  persons  as  objects  of  manipulation  and  turning  them  into 
consumers  of  media  rather  than  into  participants  through  media. 

Historically  Christianity  has  understood  that  a  major  role  of 
government  is  the  regulation  of  the  misuse  of  power.  A  funda¬ 
mental  task  of  government  is  to  protect  the  weak  and  defenseless 
against  the  powerful  and  the  predator.  It  is  only  through  the 
power  of  the  whole  state,  acting  on  behalf  of  its  citizens,  by  estab¬ 
lishing  limits  to  untrammeled  exercise  of  power  by  the  strong  at 
the  expense  of  the  weak,  that  society  can  remain  civil  and  com¬ 
munity  can  remain  intact.  Thus  Christians  recognize  the  necessity 
for  governmental  regulation  of  those  aspects  of  communication 
which  allow  it  to  become  a  monopoly  of  the  few  at  the  expense  of 
the  many. 

3.  Christian  doctrine  takes  seriously  the  concept  that  God 
makes  all  things  new,  that  novelty  and  creativity  are  essential 
elements  of  God’s  world.  Therefore,  Christians  resist  any  at¬ 
tempts  to  restrict  communication  so  that  persons  are  restricted  in 
their  choices.  New  ideas,  new  values,  new  understandings  are  es¬ 
sential  to  growth  and  to  human  potential.  Any  policy  or  regulation 
which  would  restrict  opportunities  for  persons  to  discover  new 
meanings  is  theologically  unsupportable. 

Censorship  of  communication  is  itself  a  sin,  since  it  allows  one 
person  or  group  to  dominate  the  information  intake  of  all  others. 
Christian  belief  insists  on  remaining  open  to  newness,  and  rejects 
attempts  to  restrain  the  way  newness  comes  into  the  world.  It  also 
rejects  top-down,  one-way  flows  of  communication.  It  remains 
open  not  only  to  novelty,  but  also  to  that  which  is  not  yet  com¬ 
pletely  understood,  since  God  works  in  mysterious  ways,  and 
God’s  ways  can  never  be  fully  grasped. 
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4.  Christians  testify  to  the  fact  of  the  Good  News  that  Christ 
came  to  set  us  free,  that  is,  to  set  persons  free  from  personal  sin, 
from  corporate  bondage,  and  from  all  kinds  of  oppression  —  spir¬ 
itual,  mental,  social,  physical,  economic,  political.  The  Good 
News  is  for  every  person,  regardless  of  location  or  station  in  life. 
But  since  the  Good  News  is  news  of  liberation,  it  has  a  definite 
bias  toward  those  who  are  most  in  need  of  liberation  —  the  poor, 
the  weak,  the  defenseless.  For  Christians,  a  primary  role  of  com¬ 
munication  therefore  is  to  aid  in  the  process  of  liberation.  The 
Good  News  requires  that  communication  in  the  community  take 
into  account  all  persons,  and  the  whole  person,  and  that  it  deal 
with  them  as  sons  and  daughters  of  God.  Communication  that 
does  otherwise,  that  treats  persons  as  objects,  is  in  fact  oppressing 
them.  Christians  therefore  have  an  advocacy  role,  to  proclaim  the 
Good  News  and  to  work  toward  the  fulfillment  of  its  promise  in 
the  media  of  our  times. 

5.  Finally,  Christian  doctrine  challenges  falsehood.  Christian¬ 
ity  is  not  “evenhanded.”  It  has  a  bias  toward  what  it  perceives  to 
be  real  and  true.  The  fact  that  we  live  in  a  pluralistic  society  means 
that  as  Christians  we  must  be  a  witness  for  the  truth  as  we  perceive 
it  while  at  the  same  time  being  open  to  hear  the  truth  as  perceived 
by  others. 

The  social  media  communicate  not  only  “messages.”  They 
also  establish  a  way  of  looking  at  everything.  In  this  sense,  they  set 
the  agenda  as  to  what  in  society  will  be  discussed  and  what  will  be 
ignored.  Therefore,  it  is  incumbent  on  Christians  to  challenge  the 
media’s  view  of  the  world  if  they  believe  it  to  be  false.  Christians 
support  the  political  concept  of  pluralism,  because  it  is  an  envi¬ 
ronment  in  which  will  persons  may  be  heard.  They  have  a  respon¬ 
sibility  to  bring  to  bear  their  own  vision  and  to  attempt  to  influ¬ 
ence  the  worldview  of  the  media,  while  at  the  same  time  rejecting 
any  temptation  politically  to  enforce  their  views  upon  others. 

The  Nature  and  Content  of  Christian  Communication 

Communication  in  daily  life  is  far  less  a  cosmic  process  than  that 
described  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  and  is  much  more  per¬ 
sonal  than  the  view  of  social  communication  just  discussed.  What 
we  are  dealing  with  here  are  the  interactions  between  ordinary 
Christian  people  in  everyday  life.  It  involves  such  things  as  tes¬ 
timony,  witness,  evangelism,  and  telling  the  way  one  perceives 
the  world,  faith  and  God. 
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In  this  context,  communication  is  the  sharing  of  something 
experienced,  by  means  of  commonly  understood  relationships. 
Reduced  to  its  minimum,  this  kind  of  communication  can  be 
pictured  as  a  process  involving  Source-Encoding-Signal-Decod- 
ing-Destination.  But  in  actuality,  personal  communication  is  a 
never-ending  process  which  connects  the  “I”  to  other  persons  in 
continually  developing  feedback  loops  within  a  complicated  field 
of  relationships  within  culture,  space  and  time. 

Each  new  generation  has  the  task  of  taking  the  new  technol¬ 
ogy  of  its  age  and  rediscovering  religious  truths  and  making  them 
meaningful  in  the  light  of  cultural  changes.  This  has  always  been  a 
religious  task.  Each  new  cultural  situation,  shaped  by  the  com¬ 
munication  media  of  its  time,  reformulates  the  question:  What 
does  it  mean  to  be  human? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  being  radically  changed  by  the 
new  media  of  communication.  For  example,  we  tend  to  think  of 
two  basic  modes  of  communication,  face-to-face  and  mass  me¬ 
dia.  But  between  these  two  poles  lie  whole  new  combinations  of 
communications  processes  which  require  us  to  redefine  what  is 
community  and,  therefore,  what  is  human.  By  way  of  illustration: 
if  I  spend  thirty  minutes  every  day  “with”  my  TV  network  news¬ 
caster,  and  I  spend  no  time  at  all  with  the  apartment  dweller  who 
lives  next  door,  who  then  is  my  neighbor?  What  does  it  mean  to  be 
“with”?  What  does  “neighbor”  mean?  And  if  several  people 
watch  a  TV  evangelist  each  day  and  regularly  discuss  their  expe¬ 
riences  together,  is  this  the  church?  What  is  “church”?  What  is 
“community”? 

The  following  are  some  middle  axioms  for  consideration. 
They  are  not  really  basic  theological  principles,  nor  are  they  spe¬ 
cific  proposals  for  action,  but  rather  come  between  principle  and 
practice  —  middle  axioms.  The  purpose  is  to  state  the  axioms  and 
then  consider  their  implications  for  Christian  living.  These  middle 
axioms  are  clustered  around  four  aspects  of  Christian  life:  Chris¬ 
tianity  as  communication;  revelation  as  communication;  the 
church  as  communication;  and  distortions  of  communication. 

Christianity  as  Communication 

Christianity  can  be  understood  as  a  religion  of  communication. 
Johannes  Heinrichs  and  Avery  Dulles,  among  others,  have 
pointed  this  out.  One  reason  that  the  Christian  trinitarian  view  of 
God  is  important  is  that  for  the  first  time  in  history  a  dialogical  — 
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that  is,  communication  —  view  of  the  Deity  was  put  forward;  God 
is  both  before  us,  with  us  and  in  us.  The  doctrine  of  the  incarnation 
represents  God’s  self-giving,  communicative  action  toward  cre¬ 
ation.  The  doctrine  of  redemption  takes  place  through  a  commu¬ 
nication  process  which  allows  us  to  maintain  and  to  increase  our 
sense  of  identity,  an  awareness  of  who  we  are,  by  means  of  inter¬ 
acting  with  and  contributing  to  the  total  society.  And  love,  the 
essential  Christian  message,  can  be  made  manifest  only  by  “cred¬ 
ible  preaching  by  word  and  deed,  on  the  one  side,  and  by  practi¬ 
cal  commitment  (i.e.  faith)  on  the  part  of  the  recipient.” 

Religious  communication  between  human  beings  may  be 
“anonymously  Christian,”  that  is,  it  may  occur  even  when  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  is  not  mentioned,  since  communication 
about  what  is  ultimately  real  is  not  exclusively  Christian.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  entire  content  of  Christian  faith  is  “nothing  other  than 
the  development  of  the  dialogical  principle  itself,”  and  “the  rela¬ 
tionship  to  God  is  not  simple  communication.  It  is  rather  that 
which  makes  communication  possible.” 

If  we  take  Heinrich’s  analysis  as  a  starting  point  and  at  the 
same  time  accept  the  requirement  that  theology  must  at  all  times 
take  into  account  the  meanings  present  in  common  human  expe¬ 
rience,  then  for  Christians  the  aim  of  communication  is  to  help 
people  interpret  their  existence  in  the  light  of  what  God  has  done 
for  them  as  manifest  in  Jesus  Christ. 

d  his  means  that  the  purpose  of  Christian  communication  is  not 
to  ask:  “How  can  we  communicate  the  Gospel  in  such  a  way  that 
others  will  accept  it?  This  is  the  wrong  question,  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  question,  the  manipulative  question,  the  question  asked  by 
the  Electronic  Church.  Rather,  our  task  is  to  put  the  Gospel  before 
people  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  so  clear  to  them  that  they  can  accept 
it,  or  reject  it  hut  always  for  the  right  reasons.  As  Tillich  points 
out,  it  is  better  that  people  reject  the  Gospel  for  the  right  reasons 
than  that  they  accept  it  for  the  wrong  reasons. 

Of  course,  one  can  never  know  with  certainty  what  are  the 
exactly  right  and  wrong”  reasons  for  someone  else,  any  more 
than  we  can  know  perfectly  the  innermost  thought  of  others. 
1  her  efore  in  fashioning  our  strategy  of  communication  about  the 
faith  we  can  only  act  in  faith,  never  in  certainty.  But  our  objective 
should  always  be  to  present  the  Gospel  in  ways  so  clear  and  self- 
evident  that  the  recipient  will  have  an  “Ah-hah”  experience,  so 
that  the  Good  News  will  make  complete  sense  to  his  or  her  own 
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inner  world,  so  that  the  recipient  will  say,  in  effect,  “I  already 
knew  that!” 


Revelation  as  C ommunication 

Ifow  is  the  Christian  faith  authentically  communicated?  How 
does  revelation,  or  knowing  about  God,  take  place?  H.  Richard 
Niebuhr  helpfully  distinguishes  between  two  ways  in  which  we 
know:  our  external  history  and  our  internal  history. 

External  history  is  that  set  of  experiences  which  are  available 
to  everyone:  they  are  events,  ideas,  actions,  experiments  that  can 
be  duplicated,  and  so  on.  External  events  are  impersonal.  In  the 
Christian  tradition,  they  include  such  things  as  the  “historical  Je¬ 
sus”  and  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls. 

Internal  history  is  a  personal  story  about  “our”  time.  Although 
it,  too,  deals  with  events  that  are  verifiable  by  the  community,  it  is 
not  objective  in  the  sense  of  a  physics  experiment  or  hieroglyphics 
written  on  the  wall  of  an  Egyptian  tomb.  The  time  involved  is  our 
duration.  The  history  is  our  history.  The  experience  is  present  in 
our  memory.  In  the  Christian  tradition,  this  would  include  such 
things  as  our  knowledge  of  Martin  Luther  King  or  Archbishop 
Tutu,  or  our  experience  with  a  sanctuary  church  or  a  peace  march. 

The  task  of  Christian  communication  is  to  reveal  our  internal 
history,  and  the  internal  history  of  our  community,  in  such  a  way 
that  it  will  help  individuals  ask  what  meaning  life  holds  for  them 
and  their  community  and  internal  memory.  The  content  of  Chris¬ 
tian  communication  is  not  a  series  of  logical  propositions,  or  wall 
charts  with  connected  squares  “explaining”  God’s  plan,  or  texts 
from  the  Bible  committed  to  memory,  or  creed,  or  theological 
statements.  The  content  of  Christian  communication  is  essentially 
what  God  has  done  in  the  lives  of  individuals,  including  me.  There 
are  many  points  of  potential  contact  —  history,  nature,  group  ex¬ 
periences,  individuals’  stories,  the  Bible.  The  content  can  be  logi¬ 
cal  or  charted  or  related  to  biblical  passages  or  theologies.  What  is 
important  is  that  the  content  explains  the  internal  history  of  the 
communicator  and  results  in  the  recipient  gaining  perspective  on 
the  nature  of  what  is  ultimate  reality,  that  is,  the  way  things  are. 

In  communication  terms,  it  is  important  to  note  that  it  is  not  the 
words  or  content  or  things  in  themselves  which  are  revelatory,  but 
the  relationships  of  meaning  which  are  communicated.  1  his 
means  that  authentic  Christian  communication  is  possible  not 
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only  in  face-to-face  relationships,  but  also  in  much  more  remote 
relationships,  including  those  provided  in  and  through  the  mass 
media  —  provided  that  relationships  of  meaning  are  communi¬ 
cated. 

On  the  other  hand,  communication  theory  and  shear  common 
sense  tell  us  that  the  difficulty  of  successful  communication  in¬ 
creases  with  the  relational  distance  one  perceives.  (Note  that  real 
physical  distance  is  not  what  is  important,  but  rather  perceived 
relational  distance.  One  can  “be”  very  close  to  one’s  wife  over  a 
3,000  mile  telephone,  or  “be”  very  distant  from  the  President  who 
passes  only  twenty  feet  away  in  a  swiftly  moving  motorcade.) 
The  great  relational  distance  makes  Christian  witness  via  the  mass 
media  difficult,  complicated  and  problematic.  The  same  holds 
true  for  any  communication  that  is  remote  in  space  or  time:  the 
greater  the  perceived  distance  between  those  communicating, 
the  more  difficult  the  communication  of  meaning  becomes.  This 
is  true  simply  because  the  authentic  source  (“my  story”)  is  less 
available,  less  present,  less  accessible  to  the  perceiver. 

For  example,  the  personality  appearing  on  TV  is  not  “really” 
present;  the  taped  program  is  not  in  “real”  time;  and  I  cannot  af¬ 
fect  a  televised  program  I  am  watching  in  any  real  way.  It  is  this 
combination  of  remoteness  of  mass  media  technology  and  re¬ 
moteness  of  space  and  time  that  makes  Christian  communication 
via  television  difficult,  though  not  altogether  impossible. 

However,  the  mass  media  are  technically  ideal  for  the  task  of 
helping  prepare  people  to  hear  and  to  receive  the  Gospel.  Mass 
media  can  provide  education  about  the  faith  and  stories  about 
people  and  communities  acting  out  of  their  religious  convictions. 
It  can  examine  issues  and  illuminate  subjects  which  can  help  indi¬ 
viduals  understand  themselves  better,  to  bring  them  closer  to  real¬ 
ity,  and  to  encourage  them  to  ask  the  right  questions  about  the 
meaning  of  life  and  the  meaning  of  their  lives,  as  well  as  to  learn 
what  Christians  say  and  how  they  act  regarding  their  involvement 
with  the  Gospel. 

To  be  revelatory,  communication  must  take  place  within 
community.  Communication  cannot  be  validated  unless  it  is  af¬ 
firmed  in  and  through  the  life  of  persons  in  community.  For  this 
reason,  the  disintegration  and  rearrangements  of  community  in 
America  today  pose  a  major  challenge  to  effective  Christian 
communication.  Robert  Bellah  has  documented  this  fragmenta¬ 
tion  of  community  in  Habits  of  the  Heart.  He  points  out  that  in 
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pre-Colonial  times  individual  independence  and  social  coopera¬ 
tion  went  hand  in  hand,  but  that  this  tradition  grew  out  of  two 
incompatible  models  of  the  relationship  of  the  individual  to  so¬ 
ciety.  The  covenant  model  promised  care  and  concern  for  others 
in  exchange  for  divine  care  and  concern.  The  contract  model 
joined  people  together  only  to  maximize  their  self-interest.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  centuries,  individual  fulfillment  had  gradually 
eroded  the  sense  of  community  until  today  the  individual  tends  to 
be  the  reference  point  for  all  values.  This  kind  of  secular  freedom 
undermines  human  commitment  since  it  treats  everything  as  a 
dispensable  commodity  —  marriage,  friends,  jobs,  churches  — 
religions,  God  —  since  everything  has  value  only  insofar  as  they 
have  utility  for  the  individual. 

This  analysis  underscores  the  urgency  of  redefining  and  re¬ 
building  community.  From  a  Christians  point  of  view,  it  is  only 
through  the  resurgence  of  community  that  the  individual  can  re¬ 
connect  with  God  who  is  manifest  in  the  process  of  participation 
and  whose  essence  is  relatedness,  wholeness  and  harmony.  Given 
the  new  Technological  Era  with  its  rapid  growth  of  the  means  of 
mass  communication,  new  forms  of  community  will  have  to  be 
invented,  identified  and  constructed  which  take  these  media  into 
account.  Only  as  we  succeed  in  maintaining  and  recreating  com¬ 
munity  will  we  be  able  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  new  humanity. 


The  Church  as  Communication. 

All  of  creation  is  potentially  a  mediator  of  divine  disclosure,  but 
the  church  is  the  community  which  possess  the  greatest  potential 
for  communication  about  God.  According  to  Avery  Dulles,  The 
Church  exists  in  order  to  bring  men  [sic]  into  communion  with 
God  and  thereby  to  open  them  up  to  communication  with  each 
other.”  This  task  is  variously  called  mission,  evangelism  or 
education. 

Since  the  apprehension  of  God  is  a  constantly  recurring  and 
renewed  experience,  the  distinction  between  reaching  non- 
Christians  versus  nurturing  Christians  is  always  inexact  and  elu¬ 
sive.  In  fact,  we  must  reject  the  whole  idea  that  the  church  deals 
with  the  sacred  while  the  secular  elements  of  culture  deal  only 
with  the  non-sacred.  Church  and  culture  are  bound  together. 
“The  substance  of  culture  is  religion,  and  the  form  of  religion  is 
culture.” 
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On  the  other  hand,  wherever  there  is  an  apprehension  of  and 
participation  in  God’s  revelation,  there  exists  the  church.  This 
means  the  church  community  and  its  communication  exist  in 
places  not  normally  considered  by  society  to  be  the  church.  And 
that  which  calls  itself  the  church  often  is  not  fulfilling  the  role  of 
church,  namely,  to  be  as  pure  a  channel  of  communication  about 
God  as  possible. 

This  situation  leads  the  church  into  a  paradox:  how  can  it  be 
the  most  effective  and  “pure”  channel  of  communication  without 
falling  into  the  corruption  which  “effectiveness”  can  bring,  and 
which  sin-of-pride-in-purity  engenders.  All  the  church  can  do  is 
attempt  to  be  as  faithful  as  possible  in  its  faltering  communication 
attempts,  and  then  place  itself  under  the  same  judgment  as  that 
which  it  uses  to  judge  the  rest  of  society. 

Even  though  the  church  today  is  considerably  less  than  per¬ 
fect,  still  many  times  it  does  raise  the  right  questions,  it  takes  sides, 
and  it  represents  a  significant  challenge  to  existing  power  struc¬ 
tures.  Through  it,  potent  biblical  and  other  religious  symbols  and 
images  manage  to  become  manifest.  For  example,  Selma,  sanctu¬ 
ary,  and  the  churches  in  South  Africa,  South  America  and  the  Phil¬ 
ippines  all  have  taken  on  powerful  meaning  as  symbols  of  libera¬ 
tion  in  recent  years.  Above  all,  the  church  remains  one  of  the  only 
places  in  society  where  people  still  meet  on  a  regular  basis  in  face- 
to-face  relationships. 

And  regardless  of  the  degree  of  faithfulness  of  the  church, 
communication  about  God  goes  on.  It  occurs  wherever  and 
whenever  people  tell  what  God  has  done  in  their  lives  —  even 
when  the  word  God  is  not  mentioned.  Jurgen  Habermas  fre¬ 
quently  uses  the  term  “unconstrained  communication”  to  refer  to 
that  communication  which  is  the  most  comprehensive  possible, 
transcending  all  other  interests,  values  and  interpretations.  This 
unconstrained  communication  makes  possible,  and  in  fact  re¬ 
quires,  ideological  pluralism  and  at  the  same  time  resists  attempts 
at  ideological  conformity.  But  it  is  not  anti-religious.  Johannes 
Heinrichs  points  out  that,  even  when  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
never  mentioned,  fundamental  truth  may  be  in  the  process  of  the 
communication.  The  same  idea  is  called  by  Paul  Tillich  the  “latent 
church,  by  Schillebeecks  the  “anonymously  Christian  Church,” 
and  by  Gregory  Baum  the  “Church  beyond  the  Church.”  Wha’t- 
"e  term,  it  is  important  for  the  Christian  to  identify  and 
celebrate  these  moments  of  religious  communication  which  occur 
outside  the  church,  and  within  the  secular  culture. 
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If  it  is  true  that  human  communication  has  the  potential  for  being 
an  instrument  for  both  good  and  bad,  of  both  reconciliation  and 
exploitation,  it  becomes  even  more  true  in  the  case  of  these  exten¬ 
sions  of  human  communication  in  the  mass  media. 

The  mass  media  are  not  neutral  tools,  anymore  than  the  auto¬ 
mobile  or  the  washing  machine  is  neutral.  Every  medium  is  more 
than  just  a  technique  of  transmission.  It  is  a  synthesis  of  technol¬ 
ogy  combined  with  economic,  social  and  political  organization. 
Every  medium  therefore  affects  the  communication  process  in  a 
unique  way,  entirely  aside  from  the  way  a  particular  communica¬ 
tor  “uses”  it.  In  fact,  it  is  entirely  accurate  to  say  that  the  user  is 
used  by  the  medium  at  the  same  moment  that  the  user  uses  the 
medium. 

Everything  that  Christian  doctrine  teaches  about  original  sin 
and  the  nature  of  humankind  is  eminently  applicable  to  commu¬ 
nication,  and  especially  to  the  more  potent  forms  of  mass  media. 
In  this  respect  the  use  of  mass  media  is  no  different  from  the  use  of 
any  other  form  of  power,  and  the  tendency  toward  will-to-power 
and  the  other  lessons  of  moral  humanity  operating  in  immoral 
society  were  never  more  apt. 

A  number  of  theologians  have  described  ways  in  which  Chris¬ 
tian  communication  can  be  distorted.  Five  situations  are  particu¬ 
larly  destructive  to  effective  communication  within  the  Christian 
community: 

1.  When  loyalty  to  the  church  is  substituted  for  loyalty  to  God. 
This  happens  when  the  church  is  believed  because  the  source 
(church)  is  substituted  for  the  message  (God) .  The  greatest  distor¬ 
tions  of  this  kind  come  when  the  church  tries  to  communicate  that 
it  is  the  invulnerable  possessor  of  truth. 

2.  When  the  Bible  is  substituted  for  God  as  an  object  of  ulti¬ 
mate  loyalty  and  faith,  that  is,  when  the  authority  of  the  Bible  is 
substituted  for  the  authority  of  God. 

3.  When  Christology  is  substituted  for  theology,  that  is,  love  of 

Christ  for  the  love  of  God. 

4.  When  the  church  cuts  itself  off  from  its  own  tradition,  or 
when  that  tradition  is  treated  as  something  objective  and  final 
from  the  past,  rather  than  as  living  memory  in  which  the  commu¬ 
nity  of  faith  actively  takes  part  and  to  which  they  add  their  own 
life-stories. 

5.  When  scripture  is  allegorized  so  that  it  caters  to  the  desires 
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of  people  for  simple  solutions  at  the  expense  of  faithfulness  to 
reality,  or  when  scripture  is  taken  so  literally  that  attempts  at  new 
scriptural  understanding  are  considered  a  betrayal  of  the  original 
communication. 

Tillich  specifies  four  “demonries”  which  have  great  potential 
for  distorting  Christian  communicating.  Each  demonry  is  a  par¬ 
ticularly  powerful  value  in  our  culture  which,  when  taken  to  its 
extreme,  tends  to  destroy  the  human  values  in  communication. 
They  are  rationalization,  which  tends  toward  sterile  intellectuali- 
zation  and  robs  life  of  its  character  and  vitality;  estheticism,  which 
cuts  off  true  communication  by  maintaining  an  esthetic  distance 
in  order  to  dominate,  rather  than  to  support,  others;  capitalism, 
which  tends  to  depersonalize  people  by  providing  for  their  hedo¬ 
nistic  needs  in  order  to  support  production  and  consumption  re¬ 
gardless  of  its  human  utility;  and  nationalism,  which  tends  to 
make  national  things  sacred  and  in  doing  so  to  create  idols  out  of 
them. 

In  concluding  this  theological  framework  for  considering 
communication,  it  is  important  to  remind  ourselves  that  there  is 
ho  way  entirely  to  eliminate  all  the  hindrances  to  successful  Chris¬ 
tian  communication.  There  always  will  be  distortion  in  one  form 
or  another.  The  important  thing  is  that  communicators  recognize 
the  potential  dangers  and  distortions,  and  that  they  not  succumb 
to  the  temptation  to  misuse  communication  in  the  guise  of  com¬ 
municating  “more  effectively.” 

William  F.  Fore  is  Executive  Director  for  Communication  Commission,  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ.  This  article  is  from  his  Television  and 
Religion  (Minneapolis:  Augsburg,  1987,  $11.95). 


BRIEFLY  NOTED 

R.C.I.A.  A  TOTAL  PARISH  PROCESS:  HOW  TO  IMPLEMENT  THE 
R.C.I.A.  IN  YOUR  PARISH.  By  William  A.  Anderson.  Dubuque:  William  C. 

rown  Co.,  1986,  paper,  140  pp.,  $12.95.  This  text  is  a  manual  for  implementing 
the  R.C.I.A.  (Rite  of  Christian  Initiation  of  Adults)  process  as  an  agency  of 
renewal  for  the  entire  parish,  as  well  as  a  journey  of  faith  for  those  interested  in 
becoming  new  members  of  the  community.  It  offers  practical  outlines  for  spon¬ 
sor  wor  s  ops,  models  for  the  various  rites,  suggested  liturgies  and  even  sample 
newsletters  and  bulletin  announcements.  It  would  be  an  invaluable  aid  for  the 
parish  catechetical  team.  —  ACG 


IMAGES  AND  THE  STRUCTURING  OF  EXPERIENCE 


Michael  Warren 


To  get  at  the  power  of  electronic  media  and  the  problems  it  could 
pose  for  religious  persons  involves  recognizing  the  following  fact 
so  obvious  it  tends  to  be  overlooked:  We  live  in  an  image  culture. 
We  live  in  “the  time  of  the  sign.”  Within  the  relatively  short  span  of 
sixty  years,  radio  and  television  have  put  whole  populations  under 
the  spell  of  aural  and  visual  images.  Living  in  the  time  of  the  sign  is 
responsible  for  the  substantial  amount  of  recent  reflection  on  how 
images  work,  both  in  studies  of  symbolic  language  and  metaphor 
and  in  the  emerging  field  of  semiotics.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
more  and  more  persons  are  immersed  in  the  image  culture  in  a 
way  that  does  not  allow  them  to  think  conceptually  about  images 
and  how  they  work  or  to  question,  even  in  a  beginning  way,  the 
images  swimming  around  them.  In  this  situation,  a  task  of  bodies 
such  as  the  church,  committed  to  reflection  as  a  means  both  of 
questioning  the  world  and  of  adjusting  one’s  stance  towards  it,  is 
to  help  persons  to  reflect  on  electronically  communicated  images, 
especially  visual  images. 

At  the  outset,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  functioning  of  im¬ 
ages  is  not  so  simple  as  one  might  wish.  While  electronically 
transmitted  images  are  produced  by  a  quasi-hidden  elite,  they  are 
acceptable  because  they  fit  in  with  a  culturally  produced  ethos, 
with  a  way  of  life  and  a  habit  of  thought  that  has  emerged  among 
a  people  over  time.  However,  in  recognizing  that  images  are  ac¬ 
ceptable  because  they  “fit”  the  culture,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
conceive  of  electronically  communicated  images  as  quasi-inert 
factors  in  this  mix  of  image  and  ethos.  The  production  and  com¬ 
munication  of  images  themselves  help  create  the  very  ethos  that 
makes  them  acceptable,  partly  because  the  suggestive  power  of 
visual  images  is  compounded  by  the  mimetic  tendency  in  all  per¬ 
sons.  In  the  face  of  the  many  complex  aspects  of  the  functioning 
of  images,  this  essay  hopes  to  avoid  a  reductionistic  analysis  of  this 
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matter,  while  at  the  same  time  sorting  out  some  aspects  of  the 
problem  of  images  that  could  lead  to  concrete  educational  strate¬ 
gies  by  the  churches  and  synagogues. 


Lens  Images 

While  it  is  true  that  in  an  image  culture  like  ours  we  are  all  con¬ 
fronted  constantly  with  images,  the  deeper  problem  is  not  that 
images  form  the  “decor”  of  our  daily  lives.  It  is  that  we  look  at 
reality  through  images.  There  are  certain  kinds  of  images  that 
provide  the  lenses  through  which  we  view  reality.  As  with  any 
kind  of  lens,  we  can  easily  forget  that  we  are  seeing  through  it.  We 
do  not  see  the  lens  exactly  because  we  are  so  busy  looking  through 
it,  and  the  precise  existence  of  it  slips  out  of  our  consciousness.  If 
my  claim  here  is  true,  and  if  consciousness  is  indeed  grounded  in 
images,  then  the  task  of  education  involves  in  some  part  the  struc¬ 
turing  or  re-structuring  of  the  imagination  as  a  prior  step  to  under¬ 
standing  the  world  and  how  it  works. 

A  useful  example  of  a  lens  might  be  the  image  of  woman  in  our 
society.  This  image  goes  beyond  any  image  of  any  particular 
woman  and  even  beyond  the  specific  knowledge  we  might  have 
of  anatomy,  physiology,  psychology  or  even  history.  Actually,  the 
lens  image  of  woman  precedes  such  specific  kinds  of  knowledge 
but  selects  the  features  of  our  knowledge  according  to  certain 
values  and  arranges  them  into  a  pattern.  In  this  sense,  the  image  of 
woman  has  with  it  a  whole  train  of  associations  and  expectations 
that  are  pre-conscious  and  closely  tied  to  feelings. 

I  am  not  suggesting  here  that  there  is  single  lens  image  of 
woman  in  any  particular  society.  Actually  there  may  be  many 
such  images.  At  the  university  where  I  teach  I  find  two  very  dif¬ 
ferent  images  of  women  in  the  young  men  I  meet.  They  in  turn  are 
continually  evaluating  the  womanliness  of  the  women  they  meet 
according  to  the  criteria  latent  in  these  lens  images.  For  some  a 
woman  is  a  coy ,  dependent,  not-overbright  individual  with  a  par¬ 
ticular  look,  usually  a  look  corresponding  to  fashion  and  to  a 
somewhat  fixed  set  of  anatomical  calculations.  Such  a  woman 
does  not  readily  disagree  with  a  man  and  takes  special  pleasure  in 
his  sense  of  humor,  that  is,  laughs  at  his  jokes.  Other  men  have  a 

‘  f(rent  lmage  of  woman.  For  them  a  woman  is  a  self-directed 
adult,  compassionate,  reflective,  possibly  witty,  but  in  general 
able  to  meet  other  adults  of  either  sex  on  an  equal  footing.  Her 
charms  are  measured  at  least  as  much  by  her  communicative 
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competence  as  by  her  physical  appearance.  She  is  not  better  than 
men  but  she  is  not  less  either.  She  does  not  hold  that  men  and 
women  are  the  same,  but  she  does  hold  they  are  equal.  What  we 
have  here  is  more  than  simple  personality  differences.  We  have 
lens  images  that  select  and  arrange  for  us  the  significance  of  what 
we  see  and  experience. 

Lens  images  affect  our  attention  and  work  to  screen  out  the 
worthwhile  from  the  insignificant  in  our  daily  lives.  To  under¬ 
stand  more  fully  how  they  function,  we  must  recognize  that  un¬ 
derlying  lens  images  are  even  more  basic  images,  which  Gibson 
Winter  calls  comprehensive  metaphors,  functioning  almost  the 
way  the  eye  does  as  the  primal  lens  through  which  we  see.  Com¬ 
prehensive  metaphors  furnish  coherence  to  our  world  and  impose 
a  fundamental  pattern  on  all  our  experience. 

Winter  explains  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the  human  person  to 
find  root  metaphors  that  explain  life. 

Human  beings  are  understanding  beings.  They  dwell  in  the  world 
through  thoughts  and  feelings  that  are  mediated  by,  language  and  sym¬ 
bols.  In  the  human  world,  trees  are  not  just  bundles  of  energy  in  partic¬ 
ular  shapes.  Trees  are  interpreted  events,  full  of  associations,  textures, 
and  meanings.  So  it  is  w'ith  every  aspect  of  human  life  and  activity.  The 
human  species  abides  in  its  world  through  the  meanings  borne  in 
thought  and  discourse. 

He  contends  that  two  root  metaphors  have  struggled  for  domi¬ 
nance  in  recent  history:  the  organicist  and  the  mechanistic.  In  or- 
ganicist  societies,  which  include  those  of  traditional  people  and 
most  older,  “higher”  civilizations,  the  root  source  of  their  imagery 
is  “biological  and  organic  process  which  is  closest  to  them  and  di¬ 
rectly  implicated  in  their  methods  of  production  and  survival. 
More  recent  industrial  societies  are  based  on  calculative,  mecha¬ 
nistic  imagery  that  stresses  linear  sequences,  systems,  pre-set 
goals  and  planning. 

Noting  the  fundamental  difference  between  a  world  orga¬ 
nized  around  the  rhythms  of  life  and  nature  versus  a  world  orga¬ 
nized  by  systems  of  calculation,  Gibson  Winter  does  not  imply 
that  one  basic  metaphor  totally  cancels  the  other  or  that  either 
one  is  evil.  The  question  is:  Which  is  dominant  as  a  way  of  viewing 
reality  in  our  world  and  what  are  its  consequences  P  For  example, 
the  medical  profession,  which  deals  with  the  body,  the  organic 
biological  entity,  does  so  in  a  way  dominated  by  the  mechanical 
metaphor.  While  neither  metaphor  is  totally  good  or  bad  and 
while  each  is  functional  and  dysfunctional  in  different  situations, 
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even  so,  the  pollution  of  the  environment,  the  depletion  of  natural 
resources,  and  the  worship  of  weapons  have  led  some  thinkers  to 
claim  that  the  mechanistic  metaphor  has  reached  in  our  day  the 
end  of  its  usefulness  and  has  now  become  dysfunctional.  A  new 
root  metaphor  is  needed,  and  Gibson  Winter  suggests  the  artistic 
metaphor  as  a  useful  replacement. 

There  are  other  comprehensive  or  root  metaphors  functioning 
in  our  society,  and  it  would  seem  almost  impossible  to  verify 
which  in  fact  is  the  one  on  which  all  others  tend  to  rest.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  domination-subordination  metaphor  has  a  central  place  in 
the  imaginations  of  North  Americans,  but  it  is  a  metaphor  that 
could  fit  into  either  the  organicist  mindset,  with  its  sexist  patriar¬ 
chal  hierarchies,  or  the  mechanistic,  with  its  rigid  linear  “hier¬ 
archy  of  sequence  and  position.  The  domination-subordination 
metaphor  tends  to  break  personal  social  reality  down  into  two 
groups:  superior  and  inferior.  Within  this  metaphor,  the  superior 
find  that  it  is  of  the  order  of  nature  for  the  inferior  to  be  directed 
by  them  and  to  be  under  their  control  or  their  domination. 


Actually,  this  metaphor  works  out  of  a  variety  of  dichotomies, 
another  of  which  is  the  winners-losers  dichotomy.  In  winning,  the 
betters  get  proof  of  their  superiority  and  of  the  rightness  of 
dominating  the  beaten  or  simply  unequal  group.  The  winner- 
loser  dichotomy  splits  the  superior  from  the  inferior  but  also  the 
stronger  from  the  weaker.  It  may  be  difficult,  for  example,  to 
convince  a  young  man  who  unconsciously  uses  this  metaphor  that 
because  women’s  physical  strength  is  of  a  different  sort  than 
men  s,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  women  are  poorer  ath¬ 
letes.  In  the  universe  interpreted  through  the  domination-sub- 
ordination  metaphor,  stronger  means  superior  and  dominant.  In 
its  worst  extention,  might  makes  right. 

These  dichotomies,  i.e.,  superior-inferior,  winner-loser,  stron¬ 
ger-weaker,  find  their  way  into  our  everyday  language,  as  when 
in  popular  speech  certain  individuals  are  named  “losers”  and 
other  winners.”  Winners  are  not  so  much  those  who  succeed  as 
those  who  successfully  dominate.  They  are  the  ones  “on  top  of 
t  mgs.  Domination-subordination  thinking  uses  a  variety  of  spa¬ 
tial  expressions:  top-bottom,  higher-lower,  superior-inferior.  In 
popular  speech  this  thinking  produces  a  range  of  expressions 
about  being  ahead,  getting  ahead,  and  getting  the  advantage,  as 
having  an  advantage  in  a  race  so  one  can  win.  Of  course,  we  speak 
o  e  arms  race,  where  the  Soviets  are  supposedly  ahead  but 
where  we  can  catch  up  and  get  ahead.  "Clout”  might  be  another 
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popular  word  that  fits  into  domination-subordination  thinking, 
combining  imagery  of  the  baseball  bat  with  that  of  the  prehistoric 
club.  In  a  basic  way,  the  imagistic  structure  of  thought  always 
finds  its  way  into  the  metaphoric  language  patterns  that  emerge 
from  that  structure. 

Domination-subordination  imagery,  as  with  the  root  mecha¬ 
nistic  metaphor,  is  more  the  imagery  through  which  we  see,  that 
is,  which  structures  our  universe  of  meaning  for  us.  An  important 
connection,  however,  exists  between  the  imagery  through  which 
we  see  and  the  images  we  actually  see.  Images  we  see,  which  we 
do  not  question  or  which  seem  quite  normal  to  us,  appear  so  be¬ 
cause  they  fit  in  with  the  images  through  which  we  see.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  a  woman  who  has  internalized  the  domination-subordination 
metaphor  and  the  behavioral  patterns  based  on  it  will  tend  not  to 
notice  in  certain  television  commercials  for  household  products 
how  a  woman  is  sometimes  brought  the  key  information  about 
these  products  by  a  male,  often  wearing  the  clinical  garb  of  a 
white  coat.  The  woman,  of  course,  has  noted  the  sex  of  the  actors 
in  this  short  domestic  scenario  but  will  not  have  noticed  how 
male-superior  and  female-inferior  images  are  juxtaposed. 

However,  a  woman  who  actively  rejects  that  metaphor  may 
be  annoyed  at  both  the  presentation  of  the  male  as  the  person  with 
superior  knowledge  and  at  the  suggestion  that  women  s  chief 
concerns  are  those  of  housekeeping  or  even  of  compulsive  tidi¬ 
ness.  A  similar  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  domination- 
subordination  metaphor  will  determine  whether  one  will  accept 
or  reject  various  television  or  cinema  scenarios  where  conflict  is 
ended  with  the  use  of  violent  force.  In  short,  the  reason  much  of 
the  imagery  of  TV  and  radio  is  successful  is  that  it  fits  in  with  the 
various  root  metaphors  and  lens  images  acceptable  in  our  society , 
while  at  the  same  time  reinforcing  and  re-producing  these  same 
lens  images. 


Step  One:  Naming  the  Metaphors 

The  preceding  discussion  leads  to  the  question  of  how  it  happens 
that  a  person  begins  actually  to  comprehend  the  imagery  through 
which  he  or  she  sees  and  then  accepts  or  rejcts  that  imagery.  There 
are  several  steps  to  such  a  process,  and  naming  them  may  help  lay 
a  groundwork  for  devising  educational  strategies  for  dealing  with 
media.  A  fundamental  first  step  toward  re-thinking  or  even  sub¬ 
verting  comprehensive  metaphors  is  that  of  naming  them  and 
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holding  them  up  for  analysis.  Until  that  step  is  taken,  a  person 
resides  in  culturally  fabricated  metaphors  with  the  casual  taken- 
for-grantedness  given  to  one’s  own  usual  living  space.  In  Freire’s 
language,  when  fully  conditioned  by  cultural  givens,  a  person  is  in 
a  position  of  “quasi-immersion.”  Possibly  the  first  step  of  coming 
to  see  how  one  sees  is  a  step  that  most  will  take  only  with  the  help 
of  another,  through  the  intervention  we  call  education. 

Although  an  educator  or  some  other  person  can  lead  one  to 
reflect  consciously  on  the  fact  of  the  comprehensive  images 
through  which  one  sees,  eventually  one  must  from  his  or  her  own 
initiative  come  to  recognize  the  inadequacy  of  the  old  imagery 
and  to  find  and  embrace  a  new  image  system.  Short  of  such  a  step 
the  educational  process  in  fundamentally  incomplete,  because 
the  new  learning  remains  inert,  devoid  of  any  power  to  transform 
one  s  way  of  seeing.  Indeed,  the  more  thoroughly  interlocking 
and  mutually  supporting  the  network  of  images  in  which  a  person 
has  been  submerged,  the  more  fierce  the  resistance  one  can  ex¬ 
pect  to  any  invitation  to  enter  a  restructured  imaginal  universe. 
The  fact  of  this  stubborn  resistance  should  not  be  surprising,  since 
image  networks  are  cultural  entities  and  tend  like  all  culture  to  be 
second  nature.  Like  the  patterned  actions  we  call  habits  superim¬ 
posed  gradually  on  nature  itself,  second  nature  is  not  easy  to 
influence. 


By  contrasting  the  purported  imaginal  universe  of  either  the 
Christian  churches  or  the  Jewish  synagogues  with  that  of  the  dom¬ 
inant  culture,  one  glimpses  the  problem  of  cultural  submersion 
from  a  clearer  vantage  point.  If  we  took  as  a  given  that  the  reli- 
gmus  root  metaphors  and  lens  images  of  these  groups  embody 
i  erent  values  than  those  of  the  dominant  secular  culture,  then 
we  would  have  to  ask  which  set  of  images  in  any  individual  situa¬ 
tion  actually  is  the  source  of  guidance.  Religious  imagery  and  the 
values  it  embodies  represent  a  network  of  signification  that  could 
properly  be  called  a  culture,  but  one  with  an  added  dimension  of 
clear  claims  of  ultimacy.  These  meanings  and  values  are  the  ulti¬ 
mate,  transcendent  ones.  The  secular  culture  too  has  a  claim  to 
ultimacy,  but  one  rather  implicit  than  explicit,  like  the  claims  of 
second  nature.  Or  to  state  the  matter  better,  the  dominant  secular 
cu  ture  does  not  overtly  make  a  claim”  to  ultimacy;  it  simply 
claims  that  ultimacy  quietly  but  effectively  in  the  way  it  in f\l 
enceS  each  person’s  life  structure.  However,  when  the  two 
cultures  are  in  their  deepest  values  fundamentally  opposed  to  one 
another,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  in  the  face  of  the  two  claims  to 
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ultimacy  that  the  opposition  between  them  is  suppressed,  ignored 
or  muted.  In  such  a  situation,  the  religious  side  of  the  opposition  is 
more  fully  compromised  or  subverted  than  is  the  secular  side.  To 
summarize  my  point  here:  if  religious  imagery  and  meaning  with 
their  explicit  claims  to  ultimacy  are  not  fully  successful  in  over¬ 
riding  secular  image  networks,  education  can  expect  likewise  stiff 
resistance  in  summoning  persons  to  new  images  of  the  world. 


Step  Two:  Finding  and  Using  an  Interpretive  Key 

As  a  second  step,  then,  one  needs  a  hermeneutic  key  with  which  to 
unlock  for  oneself  the  inadequacy  of  the  old  images  and  with 
which  to  search  out  appropriate  alternative  images.  The  process 
of  coming  to  see  the  need  for  such  a  key,  finding  it  and  then  using 
it  to  interpret  reality  is  as  complex  as  any  individual  biography 
and  as  diverse  as  persons  themselves.  Is  there  any  set,  chartable 
process  for  intellectual  transformation  or  conversion?  I  judge  not. 
Transformation  does  not  come  from  reflection  alone  but  from 
thought  brewed  in  the  vat  of  happenstance  and  interaction  with 
significant  persons  such  as  loved  ones  and  peers.  One  can  ask  why 
certain  persons  equipped  with  sophisticated  skills  of  analysis  use 
those  skills  in  siding  with  the  powerful  and  against  the  weak.  Ap¬ 
parently,  analysis  is  not  enough;  it  has  not  given  these  persons  the 
means  of  interpreting  the  world  so  as  to  expose  their  own  self- 
interest.  Neither  is  reflection  by  itself  enough.  One  needs  a  key 
that  will  enable  one  to  re-interpret  reality. 

Can  any  light  be  shed  on  this  process  of  finding  and  using  a 
hermeneutic  key  or  must  it  be  shrouded  in  darkness?  There  are 
many  potential  sources  for  a  hermeneutic  key,  but  they  all  appear 
traceable  to  the  same  root:  a  sense  that  something  is  wrong.  If 
insight  emerges  from  struggle  and  doubt,  behind  each  is  this  sense 
that  something  is  not  right.  Paulo  Freire’s  problem-posing  educa¬ 
tional  approach  begins  with  the  question:  What  is  wrong  in  this 
situation  and  why  is  it  tolerated?  The  reason  Freire’s  revolution¬ 
ary  approach  to  literacy  was  so  successful  was  that,  as  a  first  step, 
he  exposed  and  explored  what  was  wrong.  Similarly,  feminist 
thinkers  ask  the  question:  What  are  the  causes  of  the  socially  infe¬ 
rior  or  dominated  position  of  so  many  women?  In  a  world  braced 
for  the  devastation  of  nuclear  war,  some  others  ask:  What  in  our 
world  has  led  us  to  this  point  of  being  able  to  kill  millions  of  our 
sisters  and  brothers  on  the  other  side  of  the  world?  In  each  case 
the  sense  that  something  is  wrong  gives  access  to  questioning  the 
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“world”  that  produced  the  wrong  and,  along  with  that  question¬ 
ing,  the  way  that  world  is  imagined. 

Religious  traditions  are  also  powerful  potential  positions  from 
which  to  discern  that  something  is  out  of  kilter.  An  important  part 
of  the  educational  work  of  religious  traditions  is  to  expose  the  lack 
of  fit  between  certain  non-religious  ways  of  imagining  the  world 
and  the  religious  way.  Once  the  lack  of  fit  is  recognized,  persons 
have  the  chance  to  choose  the  perspective  they  wish  to  adopt.  To 
ignore  this  reality  is  to  ignore  the  connection  between  education 
and  the  religious  imagination.  It  is  also  to  refuse  to  tap  the  religious 
sensitivities  present,  sometimes  latently,  in  persons  connected 
even  in  superficial  ways  to  religious  traditions.  Unfortunately,  re¬ 
ligious  groups  can  offer  renditions  of  their  religious  tradition  so 
constructed  as  to  pose  no  questions  to  the  world  of  everyday  af¬ 
fairs  and  thus  no  suspicion.  As  James  Fowler  once  said,  “The 
churches  are  the  cheerleaders  leading  the  cheers  for  the  secular 
culture.”  And  yet  the  sacred  writings  of  both  the  Hebrew  and 
Christian  peoples  also  offer  a  potentially  powerful  hermeneutic 
key  with  which  to  question  and  contest  current  images  of  reality. 

In  the  gospels,  for  instance,  we  see  such  a  “key”  in  operation. 
Jesus  sides  with  victims,  proposes  a  way  of  non-violence  and  re¬ 
jects  out-of-hand  strategies  of  domination,  opting  instead  for 
strategies  of  mutual  understanding  and  unity.  J  esus  himself  repre¬ 
sents  a  stance  toward  reality  out  of  which  he  poses  his  many  ques¬ 
tion  to  his  own  society .  The  example  of  J  esus  shows  us  something 
about  a  hermeneutic  key,  namely,  that  its  full  power  comes  when 
it  is  used  from  a  committed  stance.  Notice  the  difference  in  the 
question,  “What  is  wrong  in  this  situation  and  why  is  it  tolerated?” 
when  it  is  on  Freire  s  lips  and  as  it  is  first  heard  by  an  illiterate 
laborer  who  has  all  her  or  his  life  simply  submitted  to  an  unques¬ 
tioned  social  order.  To  the  laborer  it  is  a  potential  key  to  under¬ 
standing  oppression.  For  Freire  it  is  already  a  powerful  critique, 
operating  out  of  a  stance  of  solidarity  with  the  poor.  The  point 
here  is  that  the  second  step  in  critiquing  images,  that  of  finding  a 
hermeneutic  key,  is  incomplete  unless  one  comes  to  a  stance  or 
commitment  as  a  result  of  one’s  reinterpretation  of  reality. 


Step  Three:  Re-Naming  the  World 

Probably  then,  the  move  to  a  hermeneutic  stance  from  which  to 
reinterpret  reality  involves  some  sort  of  transformational  shift 
outside  the  control  of  any  steps  in  an  “educational  process.”  At- 
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tempts  like  the  present  one  to  map  “steps”  should  be  clearly  de¬ 
scriptive  rather  than  prescriptive,  especially  if  we  are  not  to  lose 
sight  of  the  transformative  side  of  education.  With  these  qualifica¬ 
tions  in  mind,  I  propose  a  third  step  in  the  process  of  questioning 
and  subverting  metaphors.  To  the  first  step  of  naming  and  analy¬ 
sis  and  to  the  second  of  finding  a  key  and  adopting  a  stance  must 
be  added  the  third  and  decisive  step  of  re-naming.  Re-naming  is 
an  act  of  deciding  that  the  name  is  inaccurate  and  inappropriate 
and  thus  in  need  of  another  more  accurate  designation.  To  re¬ 
name  means  asserting  that  one  chooses  not  to  accept  the  imaginal 
universe  of  another,  while  at  the  same  time  laying  hold  of  the 
fundamental  human  right  of  trying  to  name  the  reality  more  ap¬ 
propriately.  The  decisive  step  in  unmasking  a  culture  of  violence 
lies  not  so  much  in  seeing  the  falseness  of  the  rhetoric  of  violence 
but  in  refusing  to  live  in  a  false  linguistic  universe  where  what 
violates  human  dignity  is  named  as  glorious.  Refusing  to  accept  or 
use  violent  images  and  word  clusters  is  just  as  powerful  a  re¬ 
naming  of  reality  and  re-structuring  of  one’s  experience  as  refus¬ 
ing  to  use  sexist  language. 

Two  clarifications  are  called  for  here,  one  about  consciousness 
and  action,  the  second  about  the  stance  of  commitment.  From  an 
educational  perspective,  I  have  outlined  a  sequence  by  which  im¬ 
ages  might  be  contested,  and  it  was  only  at  the  end  of  the  second 
step  that  I  got  to  the  committed  stance,  and  in  the  third  step,  to 
re-naming.  This  sequence  might  give  the  impression  that  action 
comes  at  the  end  or  that  action  and  consciousness  are  separate. 
However,  I  do  not  wish  to  give  such  an  impression  about  the  place 
of  action  in  this  schema.  There  is  a  danger  that  educators  and 
education  in  general  put  overmuch  confidence  in  consciousness, 
and  this  is  a  special  danger  when  the  issue  at  stake  is  conscious¬ 
ness. 

Consciousness  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  counter  imaginic  sys¬ 
tems  by  which  the  world  is  encoded.  We  do  not  think  our  way  to 
new  patterns  of  acting;  instead  we  act  our  way  into  new  patterns 
of  thinking.  The  special  value  of  Freire’s  theory  is  that  it  ties  re¬ 
flection  tightly  to  reality-subverting  and  world-transforming  ac¬ 
tion.  What  needs  to  be  highlighted  is  that  any  shift  in  a  person’s 
imaginal  structure  involves  and  results  in  heightened  activity  and 
an  activity  of  the  sort  that  is  constantly  going  on:  the  action  of 
de-coding  one’s  experience.  What  shifts  is  one  s  way  of  paying 
attention,  and  I  claim  that  the  ability  to  pay  attention  is  the  most 
seminal  form  of  action  to  transform  the  world.  Freire  never  puts 
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the  matter  just  this  way,  but  I  find  it  as  an  assumption  in  all  his 
thought. 

My  second  clarification  is  about  the  danger  of  conceiving  the 
stance  of  commitment  in  individualistic  terms,  which  ironically 
are  the  very  terms  dictated  by  the  mechanistic  root  metaphor, 
where  each  piece  in  the  social  machine  has  its  functioning  slot 
where  it  fits  so  tightly  that  it  cannot  conceive  of  the  rest  of  the 
system  but  only  of  its  individual  place  in  it.  There  is  real  question 
about  the  viability  over  time  of  a  reality-disconfirming  version  of 
the  world  unless  one  finds  a  chorus  of  voices  with  a  similar  dis- 
harmonic  melody  who  will  enable  one  another  to  sing  their  new 
song.  Especially  in  the  time  of  easy  access  to  electronically  ampli¬ 
fied  and  communicated  images,  the  force  of  a  culturally  pro¬ 
duced  and  reinforced  vision  of  the  world  is  so  powerful  that  it  can 
probably  be  countered  only  by  —  not  simply  one  person’s  ideo- 
syncratic  vision  —  but  another  cultural  vision,  in  this  case  a 
counter-cultural  vision  produced  and  reinforced  by  the  lived  life 
of  a  group.  Religious  groups  originated  in  situations  where  their 
vision  of  reality  countered  and  dis-confirmed  the  dominant  cul¬ 
ture  of  their  day.  They  succeeded  by  enacting  their  new  vision  in 
new  liftstyles  and  in  powerful  ritual  enactments  of  that  vision. 
The  great  possibility  of  religious  groups  is  that  they  can  vividly 
re- imagine  the  world  along  more  humanly  sensitive  lines. 

It  is  possible  for  a  particular  person,  let  us  say,  a  young  woman 
of  fifteen,  to  inhabit  a  religious  tradition  embodied  in  vivid  ways 
and  from  within  that  tradition  to  encounter  social  procedures 
quite  accepted  and  taken-for-granted  in  the  wider  culture.  This 
young  person,  however,  cannot  take  them  for  granted;  on  the  con¬ 
trary  she  will  judge  them  in  the  light  of  the  world  of  meaning  she 
and  her  community  accept.  From  that  young  person’s  committed 
stance  the  world  is  already  named  becaused  she  already  possesses 
a  hermeneutic  key  for  interpreting  reality,  which  she  actively  uses 
in  assessing  social  situations.  Of  course,  she  still  needs  to  explore 
how  social  systems  work,  almost  the  way  Paulo  Freire’s  laborers 
do,  since  such  systems  call  for  the  kind  of  understanding  that 
comes  only  from  information  and  analysis.  Commitment  alone  is 
not  enough,  but  a  committed  stance  combined  with  understand¬ 
ing  of  what  is  wrong  tends  to  lead  to  action.  In  this  young  person 
the  sequence  of  steps  I  have  outlined  here  run  in  reverse:  one  re¬ 
names  but  from  a  stance  of  commitment;  one  has  adopted  a  her¬ 
meneutic  key  that  exposes  the  lack  of  fit  in  the  images  and  values 
offered  by  the  wider  culture. 
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These  reflections  then  do  not  set  out  specific  strategies  for 
dealing  with  electronically  communicated  imagery.  Instead,  they 
deal  with  a  prior  matter:  a  statement  of  the  problem  and  of  the 
possibilities  for  confronting  it.  If  the  church  or  synagogue  is  to  be 
an  alternative  carrier  of  values,  it  will  need  to  be  in  touch  both 
with  its  own  radical  message  about  the  meaning  of  life  and  its  own 
imagery  that  give  life  to  that  message.  If  the  synagogue  or  church 
takes  an  uncompromising  stance  on  its  own  root  insights  fleshed 
out  in  its  own  metaphors,  it  will  have  the  possibility  of  questioning 
from  that  stance  the  frames  of  reference  fundamentally  at  var¬ 
iance  with  it.  Somewhere  the  church  or  synagogue  will  need  to 
deal  with  specific  transmitted  images,  showing  how  they  work, 
analyzing  the  falseness  of  those  it  contests  and  helping  its 
members  find  lines  of  resistance  to  this  imagery.  So  far  this  work 
has  hardly  begun. 

Michael  Warren  is  Professor  of  Religious  Education  and  Catechesis,  St.  John’s 
University,  New  York. 
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THEOLOGY  OF  CULTURE 
Tom  F.  Driver 


A  few  expectations  my  readers  might  logically  bring  to  this  paper 
should,  if  you  will,  be  laid  aside.  The  paper  says  little,  none  of  it 
specific,  about  the  media,  which  are  present  here  only  by  occa¬ 
sional  reference  and  allusion.  This  has  been  intentional,  since  I 
interpreted  my  assignment  to  be  of  a  more  general  theological 
nature;  I  hope  it  will  not  be  too  frustrating. 

Absent  also  is  an  attempt  to  locate  the  point  of  view  of  this 
paper  within  the  history,  past  and  present,  of  theologies  of  cul¬ 
ture.  My  first  outline  called  for  such  a  section,  but  its  inclusion 
would  have  made  the  paper  too  long.  For  the  same  reason,  I  de¬ 
leted  a  section  outlining  various  possible  meanings  of  the  phrase 
“theology  of  culture,”  only  one  of  which  is  compatible  with  the 
position  taken  here. 

What  is  left  is  a  simple  three-part  structure:  on  theology,  on 
culture,  and  on  their  relation.  It  amounts  to  an  argument  for  seeing 
culture  holistically  in  relation  to  society,  and  for  seeing  theology 
as  an  aid  to  the  churches  vocation  both  to  speak  the  truth  and  to 

do  it. 


On  Theology 

Although  on  most  counts  Karl  Barth’s  theology  is  not  helpful,  is 
indeed  a  hindrance,  to  the  theological  interpretation  of  culture, 
we  should  agree  with  his  insistence  that  theology  is  of  and  for  the 
church:  “Dogmatics  is  a  theological  discipline.  But  theology  is  a 
function  of  the  church.” 

So  begins,  on  its  first  page,  the  Church  Dogmatics.  Actually 
Barth  was  mostly  concerned  with  the  content  of  preaching,  yet 
there  is  good  reason  to  recognize  that  preaching  is  but  one  of  nu¬ 
merous  forms  utilized  by  churches  for  educating  and  communi¬ 
cating.  In  a  sense,  all  forms  of  Christian  education  are  preach¬ 
ing  ”  while  conversely  all  preaching  includes  “teaching.”  Although 
there  are  important  differences  between  the  various  modes  of 
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Christian  communication,  implying  varieties  of  aim,  function, 
and  content,  yet  it  is  valid  to  look  upon  them  all  as  aspects  or 
species  of  teaching,  and  to  maintain  that  the  prime  purpose  of 
theology,  its  raison  d’etre,  is  to  make  that  teaching  authentic. 

It  is  the  church  which  has  brought  Christian  theology  into  be¬ 
ing,  and  it  is  the  life  of  the  churches  in  their  attempts  to  bear  wit¬ 
ness  which  grounds  all  serious  theological  thinking  within  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Theology  begins  when  communities  of  believers  find  that 
they  need  to  make  decisions  about  what  they  should  teach  to 
those,  whether  within  or  outside  the  community,  whom  they  want 
to  have  understand  the  faith  professed.  “Faith  seeking  under¬ 
standing  is  an  ancient  version  of  this  point,  but  it  is  worth  stress¬ 
ing  today  that  it  is  not,  in  the  first  instance,  a  disembodied  faith,  or 
a  faith  resident  in  isolated  individuals  —  it  is  not  even  a  contem¬ 
plative  motive  —  which  brings  forth  Christian  theology.  Rather, 
theology  is  the  work  of  (or  on  behalf  of)  corporate  groups  of  wor¬ 
shippers  who  face  the  challenge  of  communicating  their  faith  co¬ 
herently  and  honestly,  and  this  always  in  circumstances  that  give 
to  theologizing  important  consequences  for  the  churches’  action 
(sometimes  non-action)  and  policy. 

In  the  churches  need  of  theology  there  is  challenge  and  uncer¬ 
tainty.  The  questions  which  give  rise  to  theological  work  at  any 
given  time  are  not  of  the  sort  which  can  be  answered  factually. 
Theology  does  not  seek,  in  the  final  analysis,  to  determine  what 
the  churches  presently  are  teaching,  nor  what  in  the  historical  past 
they  have  taught.  The  theological  task  is  to  determine  what  the 
churches  shouldhe  teaching.  As  Dennis  Nineham,  with  shocking 
clarity  has  said,  “It  is  not  for  our  fathers  —  even  our  biblical  fa¬ 
thers  —  to  determine  what  the  truth  is  now.” 

It  follows  that  theology  is  founded  upon  ethical  questions.  Its 
search  for  the  truth  to  teach  is  itself  a  work  of  ethics,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  have,  as  they  are  intended  to  have,  a  direct  bearing  upon  the 
action-guides  which  the  churches  will  attempt  to  follow  and  to 
promulgate  (concerning,  for  example,  war,  peace,  abortion 
rights,  the  sanctuary  movement,  and  communication). 

Although  many  theological  topics  seem  abstract,  not  to  say 
abstruse,  and  remote  from  practicalities,  the  truth  is  that  the  af¬ 
firmations  of  theology  belong  to  the  ethical  rather  than  to  the 
purely  speculative  or  the  factual  domain.  We  may  express  this 
formally  by  saying  that  theology  is  not  a  descriptive  but  a  norma¬ 
tive  discipline  It  seeks  norms  (reasons)  to  guide  the  churches’  ut¬ 
terances  on  all  those  matters,  beginning  with  God,  about  which 
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the  churches  are  called,  at  any  given  time,  to  speak.  What  should 
the  church  teach  about  God?  About  Christ?  About  Spirit?  About 
nuclear  arms?  About  work  and  wealth?  About  sexuality?  About 
communications?  And  more.  For  the  Study  Commission  on 
Theology,  Education,  and  the  Electronic  Media,  and  for  its  suc¬ 
cessors,  the  question  is:  What  should  the  churches  teach  about 
culture  that  will  help  them  to  teach  about  the  media  and  their  use? 
The  question  is  not  reducible  to  matters  of  fact  and  strategy,  for 
the  question  is  theo-ethical.  And  it  has  not  yet  even  begun  to  be 
answered. 

If  fact  were  a  sufficient  guide  to  value,  theology  might  find  the 
answers  to  its  questions  ready-made  in  the  verities  of  tradition. 
But  it  is  not,  and  for  this  reason  Christian  theology  has  a  long  and 
variegated  history  as  it  has  tried  to  respond  to  ethical,  and  hence 
doctrinal,  challenges  posed  by  changes  in  social  and  cultural  cir¬ 
cumstance  throughout  the  ages.  Sometimes  these  challenges  are 
quite,  quite  new,  as  appears  to  be  the  case  today  in  the  emergence 
of  cultures  ensaturated  with  television.  Perhaps,  as  Marshall 
McLuhan  held,  there  are  some  formal  analogies  between  this 
change  and  the  one  that  led  to  book-saturated  cultures  in  the  16th 
century;  but  materially  and  ethically  the  situation  today  presents 
many  factors  not  known  before,  and  therefore  no  theology  of  a 
previous  age  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of 
churches  who  feel  called  to  teach  not  only  through  this  medium 
but  also  about  it. 

When  certain  TV  evangelists  wax  warm  about  the  great  gift 
God  has  given  us  in  television  to  spread  the  Word  to  millions,  it 
must  be  asked  how  they  know  that  this  apparent  blessing  is  not  a 
curse.  If,  as  McLuhan  said,  “the  medium  is  the  message,”  the  gos¬ 
pel  may  disappear  into  the  broadcasting  technique,  a  danger 
many  observers  think  is  already  in  evidence.  But  even  if  the  gos¬ 
pel  message  is  merely  influenced  by  its  medium  of  transmission, 
something  which  has  been  demonstrated  repeatedly  in  Christian 
history,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  influence,  in  any 
given  case,  is  good.  Such  a  judgment  of  value  is  a  theological  one, 
and  it  needs  to  be  a  judgment  of  churches  in  their  collective  wis¬ 
dom,  not  simply  the  enthusiastic  opinion  of  the  broadcaster. 

Christian  theology,  to  repeat,  is  the  attempt  to  answer  the 
question  what  the  churches  should  be  teaching  about  matters  that 
are  of  concern  to  Christian  existence  in  the  world.  The  sources  to 
be  called  upon  in  finding  the  answer  are  partly,  but  not  wholly, 
drawn  from  the  past.  Theologians  do  and  should  look  to  scripture 
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and  tradition  as  partial  guides.  I  find  it  helpful  to  refer  to  these 
together  as  the  “scriptural  tradition,”  in  order  to  make  clear  that 
Christian  tradition  is  always  indebted  to  scripture,  while  conver¬ 
sely  the  scriptures  do  not  exist  “pure”  but  are  always  interpreted 
within  traditions  which  strongly  influence  their  meaning  and  de¬ 
fine  their  authority.  Apart  from  tradition,  scripture  has  no  the¬ 
ological  authority,  while  apart  from  scripture,  tradition  would  not 
be  recognizable  as  Christian. 

There  are  some,  and  they  not  without  traditional  precedents, 
who  hold  that  scripture  is,  in  and  of  itself,  a  sufficient  guide  to 
theological  integrity;  and  there  are  others  who  would  say  this  of 
scripture  and  tradition  together.  But  if  either  of  these  positions 
were  correct,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  theology  to  offer  any 
guides  to  teaching  about  matters  which  are  not  already  spoken  of 
in  the  received  tradition.  Neither  would  it  be  possible  for  theol¬ 
ogy  to  conclude,  as  often  it  must,  that  some  aspects  of  the  tradi¬ 
tion  are  no  longer  valid.  For  example,  it  would  not  be  possible  for 
theology  to  say  anything  about  the  broadcast  media,  for  they  have 
not  existed  in  centuries  previous  to  our  own,  scarcely  even  in  the 
generation  previous  to  the  one  living  now.  For  another  example, 
the  scriptural  tradition  has  not  (certainly  most  of  it  has  not)  autho¬ 
rized  the  ordination  of  women  to  the  clergy.  In  order  for  this  to 
happen,  various  churches  have  had  rather  dramatically  to  rein¬ 
terpret  the  scriptural  tradition,  an  act  for  which  in  some  quarters 
they  are  regarded  as  traitors.  And  in  order  to  make  such  reinter¬ 
pretation,  they  have  had  to  be  guided  not  only  by  what  they  per¬ 
ceived  as  the  spirit  rather  than  the  letter  of  the  scriptural  tradition 
but  also  to  be  instructed  in  their  discernment  of  that  spirit  by 
values,  experiences,  and  reasonings  which  belong  to  modern, 
Western  culture. 

There  is  a  cultural  component,  then,  built  into  the  theological 
enterprise  itself;  for  it  is  cultural  situations  which  give  rise  to  the 
questions  theology  is  called  to  address;  and  it  is  through  culture 
that  the  answers  must  be  partly  sought. 


On  Culture 

Some  years  ago  James  Luther  Adams  contributed  a  short  and  use¬ 
ful  article  on  ‘Culture”  to  the  Handbook  of  Christian  Theology. 

e  term  culture,’  ”  he  wrote,  “is  used  in  the  context  of  three 
frames  of  reference:  the  pedagogical,  the  anthropological,  and 

the  theological.  I  cite  the  distinction  he  draws  between  the  first 
two: 
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“Culture”  in  the  pedagogical  sense  refers  to  the  knowledge,  moral  in¬ 
tegrity,  and  sensitivity  acquired  through  the  disciplines  of  education. 

.  .  .  “Culture”  in  the  anthropological  sense  ...  is  understood  .  .  . 
to  refer  to  the  total  human  effort  manifest  in  the  language,  habits,  cus¬ 
toms,  beliefs,  artifacts,  institutions,  technical  processes,  normative 
value  preferences  and  sanctions  which  are  characteristic  of  a  territorial 
group  and  which  are  promoted  for  the  sake  of  human  fulfillment. 

“A  culture,”  says  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  “.  .  .  includes  all 
the  learned  and  standardized  forms  of  behavior  which  one  uses 
and  which  others  in  one’s  group  expect  and  recognize.”  Com¬ 
bined  with  Adams’  categorizations,  this  statement  may  serve  to 
remind  us  that  cultural  learning  is  both  formal  and  informal. 
“Learning”  takes  place  not  only  under  the  guidance  of  “pedagogi¬ 
cal  disciplines”  and  specific  educational  institutions  but  also 
through  the  informal,  pervasive,  and  persuasive  influences  of 
one’s  social  surroundings,  a  process  anthropologists  call  encul- 
turation.  The  ambiguity  represented  by  these  two  types  of  learn¬ 
ing  is  the  reason  many  persons  find  the  term  “culture”  confusing. 

Insofar  as  culture  is  the  product  of  formal  learning, it  leads  to 
the  notion  that  “culture”  means  “high  culture”  —  that  is,  the  “culti¬ 
vated”  knowledge  of  “higher”  things  —  art,  literature  and  philos¬ 
ophy.  The  only  thing  wrong  with  such  a  view  of  culture  (and  it  is  a 
major  wrong)  is  its  partiality:  When  culture  is  identified  with  high 
culture,  the  rest  of  culture  is  deracinated;  that  is,  deprived  of  its 
authentic  roots,  its  value.  Cultural  elitism  is  very  destructive  of 
human  life,  even  if  it  is  also  true  that  cultural  populism  is  not  a 
sufficient  answer  to  elitism.  Although  there  is  a  certain  rhetorical 
advantage  in  the  populist  appeal  to  low  culture  as  the  antonym 
(and  antidote)  of  high  culture,  the  more  genuine  contrast  is  that 
between  formal  and  informal  learning.  It  is  true  that  the  institu¬ 
tions  dispensing  formal  learning  are  mostly  under  the  sway  of  the 
“higher”  authorities  in  a  society,  but  it  is  not  true  that  in  relation  to 
culture  “higher”  and  “lower”  express  value  judgments  with  which 

theologians  or  ethicists  should  agree. 

Current  discussions  of  culture  often  move  between  two  points 
of  view,  the  materialist  one  of  Marxism,  and  another  more  mental- 
ist  or  symbolic.  In  my  view,  both  perspectives  are  needed,  and  are 
not  mutually  exclusive.  Let  us  begin  with  the  latter,  since  it  is  the 

easier  to  understand. 

In  his  study  of  The  African  Religions  of  Brazil,  Roger  Bastide 
has  provided  a  powerful  illustration  of  the  difference  between 
culture  (or  civilization,  as  he  sometimes  calls  it)  and  society.  To  its 
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colony  in  Brazil,  he  points  out,  “Portugal  imported  its  society 
along  with  its  civilization.”  The  Portuguese  brought  their  fami¬ 
lies,  schools,  churches,  courts,  and  other  institutions.  They 
brought  their  styles  of  clothing,  their  architecture,  and  so  on. 
Along  with  all  this  they  also  brought  their  language,  ideas,  myths, 
values,  and  symbols.  Bastide  adds: 

Slavery,  by  contrast,  broke  up  the  African  society,  and  the  blacks, 
herded  into  the  slave  ships,  could  bring  nothing  with  them  except  their 
cultural  values.  The  Portuguese  had  to  adapt  to  a  new  environment, 
and  the  modifications  that  his  [sic]  social  organization  and  civilization 
underwent  were  chiefly  ecological  in  nature.  The  African,  on  the 
contrary,  had  to  adapt  to  a  society  quite  different  from  his  [sic]  own,  a 
society  imposed  upon  him  by  the  white  man.  He  had  to  incarnate  his 
own  civilization  in  another  social  structure.  .  .  .  The  African  had  to 
find,  within  the  Brazilian  social  structure,  .  .  .  “niches”  into  which  he 
could  insinuate  his  native  civilization. 

This  vivid  example  demonstrates  that  a  culture  is  a  way  of  life 
and  a  set  of  values,  and  that  it  may,  at  least  for  a  time,  be  carried  in 
people's  heads.  Crowded  with  few  clothes  and  no  possessions 
into  the  holds  of  slave  ships,  the  Africans  nevertheless  brought 
with  them  to  America  their  languages,  songs,  myths,  legends, 
gods,  dances,  concepts,  and  all  manner  of  knowledge  of  how  to 
live,  if  only  they  could  survive.  But  culture  cannot  exist  long 
without  social  structures  to  house  it.  Not  allowed  to  bring  their 
own  society  with  them,  the  Africans  had  to  locate  their  culture  in 
whatever  “niches”  they  could  find  within  the  parts  of  white 
society7  available  to  them.  This  they  often  did  by  masking  their 
own  culture  under  the  forms  of  their  masters’  culture,  or  by 
adapting  a  white  custom  to  their  own  uses,  or  occasionally 
finding  enough  free  space  and  time  to  engage  in  African  practices 
as  best  they  could  remember  them.  Of  course,  the  African  culture 
underwent  change  in  the  new  situation,  not  only  because  of  the 
factors  already  mentioned  but  also  because  in  the  New  World 
slaves  found  themselves  thrown  together  with  people  of  many 
diverse  African  tribes,  nations  and  regions;  and  because  they 
were  enslaved.  It  is  now  half  a  millenium  since  the  first  slaves 
were  brought  from  Africa  to  America,  and  during  all  this  time  the 
cultural  legacy  of  Africa,  attenuated  though  it  be,  has  played  a 
living  role  in  the  maintenance  of  Black  identity. 

The  split  between  cultural  and  societal  power,  which  condi¬ 
tions  of  oppression  often  reveal,  is  proof  that  culture  cannot  be 
regarded  as  nothing  other  than  the  expression  of  society  and  its 
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modes  of  production,  as  some  Marxists  would  have  it.  At  the 
same  time,  the  need  of  cultural  forms  and  values  to  find  societal 
habitats  or  niches  is  one  indicator  (among  many)  of  the  inade¬ 
quacy  of  idealistic  theories  (whether  Platonic,  Hegelian,  or 
Jungian)  which  would  give  to  culture  an  autonomous  existence. 
“Marx’s  original  contribution,”  Louis  Dupre  has  written, 

consists  not  in  having  shown  the  impact  of  the  social-economic  sphere 
upon  all  others,  but  in  having  shown  this  impact  to  be  a  mutual  one. 

Ideas  and  works  of  art  exercise  as  direct  an  influence  upon  production 
and  consumption  as  changes  in  the  production  affect  all  other  aspects 
of  culture.  ...  Marx  perceptively  criticized  the  fragmented  charac¬ 
ter  of  modern  culture  and  forcefully  argued  for  reintegrating  all  facets 
of  human  activity  (theoretical  as  well  as  practical)  on  the  basis  of  man  s 
[sic]  productive  relation  to  nature.  To  this  end  he  shifted  the  center  of 
meaning  from  the  thinking  subject  to  social  praxis. 

Marx’s  contribution  to  the  theory  of  culture  may  be  summarized 
in  two  points:  first,  that  culture  is  a  kind  of  productivity  and  has  to 
be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  same  social  structure  and  the 
same  kind  of  reality  as  that  in  which  the  rest  of  human  labor  is 
performed;  second,  as  Dupre  points  out,  that  there  is  mutual  in¬ 
teraction  between  culture  and  the  other,  the  economic,  modes  of 
production. 

This  way  of  understanding  Marx  is  better  than  the  perhaps 
more  familiar  one  in  which  culture  (including  ideology)  is  seen  as 
superstructure  erected  on  the  base  of  an  economic  substructure. 
This  latter  view  does  not  easily  accommodate  itself  to  discern¬ 
ment  of  the  way  in  which  cultural  activity  goes  beyond  merely 
resting  upon  its  base  and  actively  affects  the  whole  productive 
realm  (the  whole  society)  of  which  it  is  a  part.  Michael  McKale  has 
helpfully  suggested  that  the  image  of  structure  and  super-struc¬ 
ture  is  less  apt  than  that  of  “bone  and  tissue.”  The  organic  analogy 
usefully  implies  that  the  economic  modes  of  production  require, 
in  human  society,  the  “tissue”  of  cultural  forms  and  values  m  order 
to  sustain  themselves,  and  to  provide  them  with  sense  and  sensi¬ 
bility.  Conversely,  cultural  production  cannot  exist  without  the 
“bone”  of  society’s  economic  production,  and  in  ways  often  hid¬ 
den  but  nonetheless  decisive  it  conforms  to  the  bone  from  which 

Whatever  image  be  used,  the  words  of  Louis  Dupre  state  the 
issue  clearly:  “The  intimate  connection  between  economic  reali¬ 
ties,  social  structures,  and  cultural  patterns  has  more  than  ever 
become  a  matter  of  general  concern.  Among  those  participating 
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in  this  “general  concern”  are  churches,  church  agencies,  and 
theologians  who  understand  themselves  committed  to  a  gospel 
and  a  praxis  directed  to  the  whole  of  human  life,  and  not  merely  to 
some  segregated  and  alienated  portion  of  it  which  could  be  des¬ 
ignated  “religion”  or  “culture”  or  even  “faith.”  As  Christians  we 
worship  a  God  of  unity  whom  we  trust  as  the  unifier  of  human  life 
in  all  its  dimensions. 


Theology  of  Culture 

The  concerns  just  mentioned  may  indicate  why  the  phrase  “theol¬ 
ogy  and  culture”  is  less  suitable  for  our  purposes  than  “theology  of 
culture.”  The  “and”  construction  suggests  that  first  (never  mind 
how)  we  have  theology;  and  then,  a  posteriori,  we  have  culture; 
and  then,  as  some  kind  of  meta-discipline,  we  have  the  linkage  of 
the  two.  This  is  a  rather  familiar  way  of  thinking,  reflected,  I  note 
with  irony,  in  the  title  of  my  own  faculty  position  at  Union  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  as  the  “Paul  Tillich  Professor  of  Theology  and 
Culture.”  However,  Tillich  himself  spoke  of  “theology  of  cul- 
■  ture.” 

Titles  in  academic  catalogues  probably  do  not  much  matter, 
but  the  definition  of  a  proposed  work  of  the  church  and  its  agen¬ 
cies  is  rather  important.  The  more  I  have  thought  about  it,  the 
more  it  has  seemed  that  a  more  intimate  connective  than  “and”  is 
required.  It  is  necessary  to  signal  the  indebtedness  of  theology  to 
culture.  Just  as  culture  is  misunderstood  if  it  is  not  seen  as  the 
culture  of  a  certain  economic  structure,  so  theology  is  misunder¬ 
stood  if  it  is  not  recognized  as  arising  within  and  in  some  measure 
functioning  as  the  expression  of  its  culture. 

1  he  major  theological  decision  required  in  this  connection  is 
to  envision  transcendence  not  as  a  separation  (hence,  alienation) 
but  as  a  mode  of  belonging.  W e  need  to  envision  transcendence  as 
a  more  mtimate  „and  dialectical  belonging  than  that  of  being 
above,  beside  or  “other,”  the  prepositions  heretofore  most 
often  employed  in  reference  to  transcendence.  The  word  “of”  is 
genitive.  It  suggests  belonging,  engendering  and  also  mystery. 
But  let  us  be  more  prosaic:  To  say  “theology  of  culture,”  is  to  say 
that  culture  is  the  subject,  while  theology  is  the  mode  of  analysis. 
since  all  Christian  theology  is  an  attempt  to  ascertain  what  the 
churches  should  be  teaching,  theology  of  culture  is  the  attempt  to 
ascertain  what  the  churches  should  be  teaching  about  culture. 
One  cannot  teach  about,  however,  unless  one  has  a  fair  under- 
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standing  of.  The  attempt  to  understand  and  to  be  informed  by 
culture,  prior  to  any  attempt  to  judge  it  or  prescribe  for  it,  is  im¬ 
plied  in  the  phrase  “theology  of  culture.”  This  does  not  mean  that 
judgment  and  prescription  are  to  be  avoided.  Quite  the  contrary. 
It  means  the  judgment  belongs ,  and  does  not  miss  its  mark. 

To  see  that  culture  is  the  subject,  theology  the  mode  of  analy¬ 
sis,  is  to  see  that  the  manner  and  content  of  theology  is  necessarily 
affected  by  the  subject  it  addresses.  If,  so  to  speak,  theology  per¬ 
forms  a  ministry  to  the  church,  to  facilitate  the  church  s  ministry 
to  the  culture,  then  both  theology  and  the  church  must  understand 
themselves  as  incarnated  in  the  same  flesh  as  the  culture  and  must 
view  their  transcendence  of  it  —  yes,  even  God  s  transcendence  of 
it  —  as  fundamentally  incarnational.  Unfortunately,  the  Johan- 
nine  literature,  which  has  given  us  the  strongest  language  of  the 
New  Testament  concerning  incarnation,  has  also  fostered  the  idea 
that  Christians  should  be  “in  but  not  of  the  world.  It  lies  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  paper  to  show  why  the  latter  phrase  jeopardizes 
the  best  understanding  of  incarnational  theology.  It  must  suffice 
now  to  say  that  if  Christians  be  not  of  their  culture  they  cannot 
truly  evaluate  it,  and  if  theology  is  not  of  culture  it  becomes  au¬ 
thoritarian  instead  of  revolutionary. 

Conclusion 

The  electronic  media  are  of  the  culture.  They  are  also  transform¬ 
ing  it  beyond  recognition.  It  is  probably  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  few,  if  any,  persons  today  are  able  to  discern  our  culture  well, 
because  the  rules  are  changing  drastically  under  the  impact  of  a 
vast,  global  fascination  with  watching  picture  tubes  and  the  ma¬ 
nipulation  of  this  interest  by  those  powerful  enough  to  do  so:  gov¬ 
ernments,  corporations,  wealthy  politicians,  and  certain  per¬ 
formers,  including  some  evangelists,  who  possess  cathode-ray 

charisma.  ,  ,  .  , 

When  we  remember  that  the  sub-atomic  physics  which 

brought  the  cathode-ray  tube  also  brought  us  the  atom  bomb,  it  is 
difficult  to  resist  the  notion  that  we  are  like  passengers  on  a  great 
ship  mesmerized  by  music  and  lights  while  the  vessel  drifts  or  is 
steered  into  catastrophe.  There  flourishes  today  a  false  apoca¬ 
lypticism  which  teaches  that  the  planet  is  doomed,  by  ordinance 
of  God.  Repent  and  be  saved,  is  the  message,  and  let  the  band 

P  &To  many  Christians,  the  ethic  of  such  theology  is  an  abomina- 
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tion.  But  what  should  the  churches  teach  about  a  culture  which 
has  produced  these  seductions  and  this  fatalism?  How,  with  God’s 
help,  can  the  culture  be  turned  against  itself  and  brought  to  seek 
its  own  redemption? 


Postscript 

I  feel  sure  that  wisdom  requires  interpreting  electronic  media 
within  the  context  of  a  society's  power-structure,  its  ideologies 
and  its  culture. 

One  suggestion,  perhaps  an  obvious  one,  is  that  the  church 
may  need  to  work  simultaneously  on  two  levels,  with  two  sepa¬ 
rate  agencies.  One  agency  might  concern  itself  with  fighting 
certain  abuses  of  broadcasting  power  within  our  present  social 
system:  proper  use  of  licensing  powers,  proper  balance  of  pro¬ 
gramming,  questions  of  censorship,  freedom  of  speech,  sex  and 
violence,  advertising  standards,  public  access  to  airwaves,  etc. 
This  in  itself  is  a  lot  to  do,  and  it  is  urgent. 

There  is  also  another  task.  A  second  agency  might  address  it¬ 
self  to  the  broad  subject  of  popular  culture,  of  which  broadcast¬ 
ing  is  a  major,  but  by  no  means  the  only,  component.  I  am  begin¬ 
ning  to  see  that  the  churches  need  steady,  continuing  resources  to 
help  them  define  their  relation  to  the  surrounding  culture  and  to 
the  powers  that  are  at  work  within  it. 


Tom  Driver  is  Professor  of  Theology  and  Culture,  Union  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  New  York. 


RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  AND  MEDIA  CHANGE: 

A  HISTORICAL  SKETCH 

Thomas  E.  Boomershine 


/ 

The  educational  enterprise  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  communi¬ 
ties  in  an  electronic  age  becomes  clearer  when  seen  in  the  context 
of  the  history  of  previous  media  changes.  I  have  become 
involved  in  research  on  the  history  of  the  Judeo-Christian 
tradition  and  media  through  my  work  on  biblical  narrative.  As  I 
sought  to  understand  the  transformation  of  the  stories  from  their 
form  in  oral  culture  to  their  form  in  writing  culture,  it  became 
clear  that  a  media  change  of  enormous  magnitude  was  involved. 
It  was  more  than  a  minor  transition.  It  was  a  change  of  worlds. 
The  work  of  Father  Walter  Ong  helped  me  to  see  the  radicality  of 
that  change  more  clearly  than  anyone  else.  Periods  of  media 
change  require  a  reinterpretation  and  reformation  of  the  reli¬ 
gion.  .  c  n 

Furthermore,  media  changes  take  a  long  time.  1  he  full 

adaptation  of  writing  in  the  religion  of  Israel  took  over  1000  years 
and  the  adaptation  of  print  in  Christianity  took  several  hundred 
years.  The  adjustment  of  the  life  and  mission  of  the  religious 
community  to  electronic  media  will  be  a  long  and  complex 
process  Whatever  we  have  accomplished  in  the  work  of  this 
commission  will  only  be  another,  hopefully  positive,  step  in  a 

long  journey.  .  . ,  r 

The  religious  communities  of  our  time  are  in  the  midst  ot  a 

major  change  in  communications  media.  The  development  an 
increasing  power  of  electronic  media  in  general  and  television  m 
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particular  with  its  so-called  electronic  church  is  transforming  the 
culture  and,  as  a  result,  is  changing  the  nature  of  the  educational 
ministry  of  the  church  and  the  synagogue.  We  often  act  as  if  this  is 
a  new  and  unprecedented  situation.  Media  experts  wholly 
embrace  the  new  medium  and  talk  in  apocalyptic  tones  about 
“the  electronic  age”  as  if  writing  and  reading  will  cease  to  exist. 
And  scholars,  the  preservers  of  the  traditions  of  writing  who 
continue  to  write  books  as  if  nothing  has  happened  in  the  culture, 
put  televisions  in  the  closet,  and  joke  about  those  who  work  in 
television  as  faddish.  But  the  Judeo-Christian  tradition  has  been 
through  media  transitions  before  and  there  are  precedents  to  our 
present  experience. 

First,  an  analysis  of  earlier  media  changes  and  the  patterns  of 
response  to  those  changes  in  the  religious  community.  The 
analysis  which  follows  is  intended  to  outline  the  major  patterns  of 
media  change  in  the  broadest  generalizations  with  the  clear 
recognition  that  greater  precision  will  be  needed  in  the  future. 

The  religion  of  Israel  was  formed  in  an  oral  culture.  The 
stories  and  songs  of  the  acts  of  God  in  Israel’s  history  and  in  Jesus 
Christ  were  told  and  sung.  They  were  transmitted  by  memory 
and  interpreted  in  relation  to  new  situations  by  being  retold. 
The  stories  were  probably  chanted  in  a  highly  expressive  manner 
in  which  gestures  were  fully  appropriate  and  in  which  the  au¬ 
dience  was  invited  to  hum  or  play  along.  The  characteristic 
forms  of  community  organization  were  the  tribe  and  later  the 
combination  of  tribes.  God  was  experienced  as  a  person  who  had 
passionate  feelings  of  wrath  and  love  and  who  did  things  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  Israel. 

1  he  first  media  change  was  the  development  and  appropria¬ 
tion  of  writing,  a  process  which  took  over  a  thousand  years.  In  the 
biblical  tradition,  \  ahweh  was  the  first  writer  inscribing  the  ten 
commandments  in  stone  tables  with  his  finger.  The  first  recorded 
public  reading  of  a  manuscript  was  Josiah's  reading  of  the 
Deuteronomy  scroll  in  622  BC  (I  Kings  22).  Shortly  thereafter,  in 
605  BC,  the  first  explicit  action  of  media  resistance  took  place 
when  Jehoiakim  fed  Jeremiah's  scroll  into  a  brazier  piece  by 
piece.  In  444  BC,  Ezra,  the  first  master  of  the  new  medium  to  lead 
Israel,  read  the  Torah  at  the  Water  Gate  one  morning  as  the 
central  action  of  covenant  renewal  after  the  return  from  the  exile. 
And,  according  to  Nehemiah  9:8,  Levites  interpreted  the  law  as 
he  read.  Thus  was  established  the  so-called  oral  law  and  the  first 
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media  mix,  oral  commentary  or  midrash  on  written  tradition.  In 
this  context,  a  new  pattern  of  community  organization  was 
established,  the  congregation.  In  a  synagogue,  the  sacred  texts 
were  read  aloud  and  the  oral  interpretation  of  the  tradition  was 
given.  And  in  the  school  building,  children  were  taught  to 
memorize  and  read  the  scrolls. 

With  the  development  of  Hellenism  as  the  dominant  culture 
of  writing  in  Athens  and  its  dissemination  by  Alexander,  a  major 
decision  was  at  hand  for  Israel.  In  the  aftermath  of  the  J ewish  war 
in  66-70  AD,  Pharisaic  Judaism  decided  to  resist  the  culture  of 
Hellenism.  What  has  since  been  called  Judaism  maintained  its 
primary  commitment  to  the  oral  law  and  adopted  writing  in  strict 
subordination  to  orality.  Christian  Judaism,  which  later  came  to 
be  called  Christianity,  appropriated  the  new  medium  and  its 
culture.  The  Christians  reformed  their  communication  system 
and  adopted  a  new  way  system  of  interpretation,  theology,  as 
their  dominant  form  of  thought  and  communication.  This  form 
was  compatible  with  the  new  medium  and  its  culture.  As  a  result, 
Judaism  became  a  small,  largely  separate  culture  in  the  Hellenis¬ 
tic  world  while  Christianity  grew  at  an  enormous  rate  and 
eventually  became  the  dominant  religion  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

In  the  age  of  manuscript,  the  Bible  became  a  book.  The 
traditions  were  primarily  heard  in  public  readings  of  the  manu¬ 
scripts.  The  process  of  interpretation  involved  the  identification 
of  the  ideas  that  were  implicit  in  the  reading  which  then  were 
discussed  in  the  categories  of  theology  and  in  the  styles  of 
Greco-Roman  rhetoric.  God  in  turn  was  experienced  and  known 
in  relation  to  God  s  being  and  essence.  God  was  now  described  as 
one  who  was  omiscient,  omnipotent,  and  omnipresent,  dhe 
theologizing  of  the  tradition  of  Israel  was  a  communications 
revolution  that  transformed  the  educational  enterprise  of  the 
Christian  community. 

The  next  major  media  change  was  print.  Gutenburg  invented 
the  printing  press  in  the  1440’s  and  printed  the  first  Bible  no  later 
than  1455.  The  decision  about  this  media  change  was  much  more 
immediate.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  bitterly  opposed  the 
printing  and  distribution  of  the  Scriptures,  particularly  of  vernac¬ 
ular  translations.  Protestants  appropriated  the  new  medium  and 
used  it  as  a  means  for  the  reformation  of  the  church.  Roman 
Catholic  resistance  to  the  new  medium  and  its  culture  continued 
in  some  forms  into  this  century.  But  gradually,  with  the  leader- 
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ship  of  the  Jesuits,  the  Roman  Catholic  community  integrated  the 
culture  of  print  into  its  educational  ministry.  Thus,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  now  prints  Bibles  and  publishes  biblical  com¬ 
mentaries  of  high  quality  to  guide  the  study  of  the  Bible  by  the 
laity. 

In  this  media  world,  the  Scriptures  were  read  in  a  more 
prosaic  manner.  The  Bible  became  a  book  that  was  available  to 
every  family  to  read  aloud.  The  patterns  of  community  organiza¬ 
tion  were  fractured  and  the  characteristic  denominational  pat¬ 
terns  of  Protestantism  emerged.  The  traditions  were  heard  but 
now  in  both  public  readings  in  small  congregations  and  in  private 
readings  as  families  and  even  alone  as  individuals.  Allegorical 
interpretation  in  the  medieval  pattern  was  modified  and  a  literal 
interpretation  became  central.  The  characteristic  experience  of 
God  in  this  period  both  within  Protestantism  and  Roman 


Catholicism  was  a  personal  experience  of  God's  grace. 

The  final  media  change  was  the  evolution  of  silent  reading 
which  took  place  during  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  in  Europe 
and  the  18th  and  19th  centuries  in  America.  The  sign  of  this 
1  change  can  be  identified  in  the  patterns  of  address.  Throughout 
medieval  literature  and  well  into  the  16th  century,  a  typical  form 
of  literary  address  was  “Listen,  lordings,”  an  address  characteris¬ 
tic  of  oral  recitation  of  manuscripts.  In  the  fiction  of  Fielding  and 
Sterne,  a  new  form  of  address  appears:  “dear  reader.”  This  is  one 
sign  of  a  media  revolution,  the  silencing  of  print.  In  this  period, 
writing  began  to  be  perceived  with  only  the  eyes  and  not  the  ears' 
In  the  context  of  the  study  of  the  Bible  as  a  document,  a  new 
approach  to  biblical  interpretation  was  developed,  historical 
criticism.  In  the  age  of  silent  reading,  therefore,  the  Bible  ceased 
to  be  sound  and  became  a  silent  document.  The  Bible  was  black 
or  sometimes  red  marks  on  a  page.  The  system  of  interpretation 
was  derived  from  a  historical  criticism  in  which  the  biblical  text 
was  examined  as  a  reference  source  for  evidence  of  historical  and 
theological  meanings.  On  the  basis  of  this  evidence,  two  histories 
have  been  constructed:  the  history  of  events  in  Israel  and  early 
Christianity  and  the  history  of  the  theology  of  the  Old  and  New 

1  estaments.  It  has  produced  two  new  stories,  biblical  historv  and 
biblical  theology. 


Today  the  transmission  of  the  Bible  and  the  network  of 
i  o  ical  interpretation  happens  primarily  in  the  media  world  of 
silent  print.  We  study  ancient  documents  in  silence  using  tools 
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such  as  lexicons,  concordances,  commentaries,  and  monographs 
which  are  read  in  silence.  We  produce  books  and  papers  of 
interpretation  which  are  also  read  in  silence.  The  only  exception 
to  this  process  is  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  public  worship 
and  the  oral  interpretation  of  the  tradition  in  preaching. 


II 

This  is  then  a  sketch  of  the  media  history  of  the  Bible  in  the 
Christian  tradition.  In  order  to  understand  the  pattern  of 
response  to  the  present  media  change  to  electronic  media,  it  will 
be  helpful  to  analyze  briefly  the  patterns  of  response  to  earlier 
media  changes.  H.  Richard  Niebuhr’s  analysis  of  the  relationship 
between  Christ  and  culture  provides  a  helpful  framework  for 
describing  this  pattern  of  response  to  media  change.  As  the  chart 
at  the  end  of  this  article  indicates,  three  basic  responses  to  media 
change  can  be  identified  in  the  tradition:  resistance,  capitulation 
and  appropriation. 

The  conservative  response  is  resistance  to  the  new  medium 
and  conservation  of  the  culture  associated  with  the  old  medium  s 
patterns  of  communication.  The  stream  of  conservative  response 
to  earlier  media  changes  has  been  characteristic  of  Rabbinic  Juda¬ 
ism,  Roman  Catholicism,  and  conservative  Protestantism.  In  each 
instance,  these  movements  have  at  a  later  time  appropriated  the 
medium  which  was  previously  resisted  and  integrated  it  into  the 
religion  but  in  a  position  of  inferiority  to  the  authoritative  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  previous  age:  respectively,  the  Mishnah  and  1  almud, 
Catholic  Scholasticism  and  particularly  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and 
the  Bible  literally  interpreted. 

The  capitulation  response  is  characteristic  of  culture  Chris¬ 
tianity.  The  Gnostic  stream  of  response  to  media  change  contin¬ 
ues  in  the  movements  of  the  Protestant  scholastics,  most  graph¬ 
ically  in  the  Deist/Unitarians,  and  the  radical  liberalism  of  the 
19th  and  20th  centuries.  In  this  response,  the  culture  generated  by 
the  new  medium  becomes  the  primary  authority  and  Christian 
tradition  is  reduced  to  those  cultural  moulds.  Christianity  is 
merged  with  the  culture  and  becomes  virtually  indistinguishable 
from  the  more  general  tenor  of  the  culture. 

The  tradition  of  those  movements  which  have  appropriated 
the  new  medium  and  reinterpreted  the  Christian  tradition  in  the 
context  of  the  new  culture  associated  with  the  medium  has  been 
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the  Christian  Protestant  neo-orthodox  tradition.  That  is,  during 
each  of  the  periods  of  media  change,  these  movements  have  ag¬ 
gressively  learned  the  new  medium  and  reformed  their  patterns 
of  thought  and  organization  within  that  new  cultural  context. 

Our  present  situation  can  be  examined  within  this  context.  A 
major  media  revolution  has  taken  place  in  this  century.  The 
telephone-telegraph,  radio/television,  and  computers  have  re¬ 
placed  print  as  the  dominant  medium  of  mass  communication. 
And  electronic  media  have  generated  a  new  culture:  rock  and  roll 
bands,  television  and  film  stars,  computer  nuts.  The  most  power¬ 
ful  of  these  mass  media  in  terms  of  cultural  change  has  been 
television. 

The  same  patterns  of  response  to  media  change  can  be  identi¬ 
fied  in  the  church  today.  The  basic  response  of  the  major  com¬ 
munities  of  Christianity  and  Judaism  to  this  new  media  world  and 
its  culture  has  been  resistance.  The  largest  denominations  of  the 
Christian  tradition,  both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic,  with  the 
leadership  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches,  have  taken  a  pos¬ 
ture  of  opposition  to  electronic  culture.  This  resistance  has  been 
led  by  the  scholars  of  the  church  who  have  continued  to  write 
books  as  if  nothing  has  changed  in  the  culture.  Efforts  to  launch 
television  ministries  in  the  major  denominations  or  within  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Churches  have  been  poorly  funded  and  have 
had  very  low  priority.  One  sign  of  this  is  financial  investment.  The 
budgets  of  the  media  programs  are  miniscule  in  comparison  to 
the  budgets  of  the  presses. 

The  overall  situation  is  changing  because  of  the  courageous 
and  innovative  leadership  of  the  reactionaries  of  the  previous 
media  age,  conservative  and  fundamentalist  Protestants.  First, 
Billy  Graham  and  Oral  Roberts,  and  now  Jimmy  Swaggart,  Jerry 
Falwell,  and  Pat  Robertson  have  transformed  the  shape  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Christianity  by  the  launching  of  the  electronic  church.  The 
enormous  religious  and  political  power  which  these  media  pio¬ 
neers  have  developed  within  the  past  twenty  years  demonstrates 
the  power  of  the  new  medium. 

How  is  the  electronic  church  to  be  evaluated  in  the  categories 
of  Christ  and  culture?  I  would  argue  that  it  is  basically  a  capi- 
ulation  response  and  a  merging  of  Christianity  and  culture. 
We  are  witnessing  the  power  of  American  civil  religion,  our 
unique  form  of  American  culture  Christianity  in  the  medium  of 
the  age.  In  distinctive  ways,  each  of  the  major  television  figures, 
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with  the  possible  exception  of  Robert  Schuller,  is  preaching  a 
form  of  American  civil  religion  that  is  at  odds  at  basic  points  with 
the  Gospel.  The  primary  authority  in  these  movements  is  not  the 
Bible  or  the  tradition  of  the  church.  It  is  what  Americans  will 
support  as  an  easy  equation  of  American  values  with  a  highly 
selective  interpretation  of  the  Christian  tradition. 

Ill 

My  concern  is  the  huge  void  in  the  development  of  an  appropriat¬ 
ing  response.  Where  are  those  who  will  reinterpret  the  tradition 
of  the  Christian  religion  in  the  medium  of  the  age  and  coura¬ 
geously  take  the  risks  associated  with  that  effort?  At  this  point, 
the  churches  are  still  resisting  while  the  independent  television 
religion  corporations  flourish.  If  the  present  patterns  continue, 
we  will  see  a  retrenchment  and  further  decline  of  the  major 
denominations  while  the  power  of  the  electronic  church  and  the 
parts  of  the  church  it  represents  will  grow  exponentially. 

What  is  needed  is  the  development  of  a  mediating  response  to 
the  new  communications  technology  in  which  electronic  media 
are  appropriated  as  a  means  for  the  faithful  interpretation  of  the 
Judeo-Christian  tradition.  The  task  is  the  appropriation  of  a  new 
media  system  and  its  ways  of  thinking  for  the  transmission  of  the 
traditions  of  the  religion.  The  dimensions  of  the  task  when  seen  in 
relation  to  previous  media  transitions  is  truly  awesome.  The  only 
media  shift  that  compares  in  its  magnitude  with  this  change  is  the 
development  of  writing.  The  development  of  print  was  only  a 
more  efficient  and  effective  method  of  the  distribution  of 
writing;  and  the  age  of  silent  print  developed  out  of  a  change  in 
the  way  of  perceiving  writing.  Thus,  a  media  analysis  would 
suggest  that  the  present  age  is  the  age  of  greatest  media  change 
since  the  separation  of  Christianity  and  Judaism  in  the  late  1st  and 
2nd  centuries. 

Why  are  media  changes  so  revolutionary?  I  would  suggest 
that  the  reason  is  that  changes  in 'communications  technology 
transform  the  character  of  the  community's  experience  of  God. 
God's  word  itself  changes  in  a  very  real  sense  and  is  both 
perceived  by  new  centers  of  the  brain  and  is  interpreted  in  new 
ways.  A  change  in  the  dominant  medium  of  communication  also 
changes  the  meaning  of  the  previous  medium  and  its  ways  of 
thinking,  the  processes  of  perception  and  thought,  and  the 
patterns  of  community  organization. 
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Thus,  the  task  before  us  is  to  learn  how  to  think  in  the  new 
medium  as  a  faith  community  and  to  develop  a  new  pattern  of 
educational  mission.  Our  task  is  to  develop  a  new  synthesis  of  the 
previous  media  worlds  of  the  word  with  the  new  media  world 
of  electronic  media  and  its  culture.  In  the  past,  this  has  always 
requried  a  reformation  and  reinterpretation  of  the  traditions  of 
the  religion. 

At  present  our  situation  is  this:  most  of  the  church  is  in  a 
posture  of  resistance  to  television.  We  primarily  continue  to  write 
books  and  to  invest  our  energies  in  printing  as  our  primary 
communications  system.  Our  strategies  are  predominantly 
strategies  of  trying  to  preserve  the  culture  of  silent  print  and  the 
interpretation  of  the  religion  that  we  have  developed  within  that 
culture.  But,  as  has  been  the  case  in  the  past,  the  position  of 
resistance  is  resulting  in  a  pattern  of  retreat  and  regression  into  a 
fort  of  defense.  The  evidence  of  previous  media  changes 
suggests  that,  unless  there  is  a  change  in  attitude  and  strategy,  this 
pattern  of  the  church's  withdrawal  from  the  culture  will  only 
increase  as  electronic  communications  becomes  the  dominant 
cultural  force. 

The  report  of  this  commission  needs  to  be  evaluated  in  the 
context  of  this  historical  pattern.  The  report  is  dominated  by 
strategies  of  resistance.  All  of  them  are  sound  and  important 
dimensions  of  the  religious  community's  response  to  the  new 
cultural  situation  we  face.  But  the  absence  of  strategies  that  will 
enable  the  church  to  appropriate  electronic  media  and  to 
transform  the  culture  of  this  new  age  is  serious.  To  learn  how  to 
think  and  to  teach  as  communities  of  faith  in  the  world  of 
electronic  communications,  with  all  the  dimensions  of  reinterpre¬ 
tation  and  reformation  that  will  require,  is  the  challenge  of  the 
future. 
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The  Bible  and  Its  Interpretation  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Media 
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THE  CHURCH  AND  MASS  ELECTRONIC  MEDIA: 

THE  HERMENEUTIC  PROBLEM 

Robert  V.  Jenson 


I 

Among  the  many  questions  discussed  by  the  study  commission 
on  “Theology,  Education  and  the  Electronic  Media,  this  paper 
addresses  one  only:  Of  what  characteristics  of  the  modern 
electronic  media  should  the  church  be  most  aware,  in  using  these 
media  for  its  own  purposes?  The  question  is  stated  in  the  mode  of 
suspicion  because  of  a  history  of  self-betrayal  in  the  church's  use 
of  modem  media.  Considerations  adduced  in  dealing  with  this 
question  will,  to  be  sure,  bear  also  on  other  issues  studied  by  the 
commission,  such  as:  How  should  the  church  judge  the  existing 
media,  as  currently  decisive  components  of  society?  What 
reforms  should  the  church  advocate?  But  these  questions  are  not 

directly  addressed  in  this  paper. 

Central  to  all  problems  in  the  church's  use  of  any  medium  of 
communication  is  the  hermeneutic  question:  How  particularly 
does  this  medium  work,  within  the  unitary  enterprise  of  human 
communication?  Thus,  for  example,  the  perennial  argument 
about  the  Bible’s  exact  role  in  the  church’s  life  is  in  large  part  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  role  which  a  written  document  can  play  in  the 
living  communication  of  the  gospel.  The  medium  is  never  the 
message,  but  assuredly  each  medium  specifically  enables  and 
constricts  the  message.  We  must  indeed  inquire:  Of  the  things  the 
church  is  to  say  within  itself  and  to  the  world,  which  can  be  said 
by  contemporary  electronic  media?  It  has  been  argued  that  the 
church  cannot  faithfully  speak  by  them  at  all,  that  the  churc  s 
message  is  not  one  that  can  make  any  part  of  its  way  through  such 
structures.  Experience  teaches  that  this  cannot  quite  be  the  case, 
but  something  so  close  to  it  seems  to  be  true  as  to  mandate  great 
discrimination  in  churchly  use  of  electronic  media. 

There  are  two  quite  different  inquiries  we  must  pursue  to 
understand  the  electronic  media.  First,  we  must  understand  t  e 
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electronic  “media”  as  existing  social  institutions.  They  have  not 
been  produced  simply  by  the  existence  of  electronic  technology; 
they  exist  by  political  choice.  Our  one  question  therefore  is:  How 
do  the  existing  institutions  work  within  the  total  enterprise  of 
society's  communicating?  And  how,  if  at  all,  can  they  fit  in  the  life 
and  mission  of  the  church?  Second,  we  must  understand  the 
electronic  media  simply  as  a  new  —  by  the  church's  time-scale  — 
technology  of  mediation.  Then  our  other  question  is:  How  does 
electronic  mediation  work  within  the  congeries  of  means  by 
which  we  meet  one  another?  And  how  then  can  this  medium 
appropriately  function  in  the  church's  life? 


II 

The  political  structure  of  the  media  in  question  is  aptly  denoted 
by  the  usual  label,  mass.  The  existing  television  and  radio 
networks  —  like  large  scale  print  journalism  —  are  all  precisely 
broadcast  systems.  The  lines  of  communication  run  out  from  a 
common  center  to  termini  along  the  radii;  and  these  radii  of 
communication  line  their  hearers  or  see-ers  or  readers  up 
alongside  each  other,  facing  a  common  center  but  with  no 
intrinsic  contact  with  each  other.  If  there  is  cross-talk,  it  is 
extraneous  to  the  grouping  established  by  the  medium.  There¬ 
fore  the  mass  media  cannot  create  or  foster  a  community.  What 
they  create  and  foster  is  precisely  a  mass:  a  collection  of  persons 
who  have  a  common  focus,  who  are  located  at  points  along  the 
radii  of  a  circle  and  face  toward  the  center  of  that  circle,  but  who 
contact  each  other,  if  at  all,  only  by  way  of  that  focus. 

To  the  gospel,  however,  crosstalk  is  vital.  The  gospel  does  not 
first  create  individual  believers,  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  then 
perhaps  gathers  into  a  community.  In  the  New  Testament,  the 
gospel  is  precisely  the  means  by  which  the  Holy  Spirit  gathers  a 
specific  community;  to  hear  the  gospel  and  to  have  sisters  and 
brothers  is  exactly  the  same  act.  Therefore  in  a  situation  where  I 

am  structurally  isolated  from  my  sisters  and  brothers,  I  simply 
cannot  hear  the  gospel  at  all. 

There  is  empirical  confirmation  of  this.  The  airways  are  satu- 
rated  with  Christian  religion,  which  in  fact  does  not  greatly  re¬ 
semble  the  New  Testament  message.  What  the  existing  media  do 
to  the  gospel,  when  we  try  to  proclaim  it  over  them,  is  to  trans¬ 
form  it  instantly  into  Protestant  Christianity’s  false  teachings- 
morahsm  and  sentimentality.  For  the  mass  media  intrinsically 
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make  a  mass,  a  collection  of  individuals;  and  a  collection  of  indi¬ 
viduals  cannot  be  auditors  of  the  Christian  gospel. 

We  must  repeat  that  there  is  nothing  inherent  in  any  technol¬ 
ogy  that  compels  all  this.  The  telephone  company  and  the  broad¬ 
cast  networks  use  the  same  technology;  but  the  telephone  com¬ 
pany  creates  a  network  in  which  unlimited  crosstalk  is  in  principle 
possible.  We  could  set  up  a  conference  call  between  every  phone 
in  the  United  States  and  have  a  national  town  meeting,  if  some¬ 
body  would  control  who  speaks  next.  Thus  the  telephone  com¬ 
pany  creates  an  entirely  different  communication  structure  than 
does  broadcasting.  That  the  technology  is  in  fact  used  to  create 
broadcast  structures  is  a  political  choice.  We  could  nationalize 
the  phone  company  and  make  conversation  among  the  American 
people  free.  It  would  be  expensive;  but  that,  therefore,  we  do  not 
do  it  is  a  political  choice,  not  a  technological  choice. 

When  a  congregation  broadcasts  its  services  as  a  way  of  allow¬ 
ing  shut-ins  and  absent  members  of  the  congregation  to  listen  or 
see,  and  when  this  is  done  in  the  context  of  close  pastoral  and 
fraternal  care,  then  of  course  the  crosstalk  that  creates  community 
is  there.  Then  the  broadcast  does  not  itself  carry  the  burden  of 
integrating  its  hearers  into  the  congregation.  Then  the  medium, 
whatever  its  technology,  is  not  in  fact  used  as  a  mass  medium,  the 
medium  is  internal  to  the  congregation.  There  is  thus  no  problem 
about  a  denomination  or  a  congregation  co-opting  available  tech¬ 
nology  for  internal  use.  The  problems  arise  when  the  technology 
is  used  in  its  presently  institutionalized  character  as  the  creator  of 
a  mass  audience. 

This  must  be  grasped  clearly:  the  existing  institutionalization 
of  electronic  mediation  is,  for  the  church,  the  enemy.  By  their 
need  and  power  to  replace  human  communities  by  a  human  mass, 
these  media  contradict  the  church  s  message.  As  the  church  neces¬ 
sarily  deals  with  and  uses  them,  nevertheless,  it  must  above  all, 
therefore,  move  warily.  Indeed,  insofar  as  the  church  derives 
from  the  gospel  a  general  vision  of  possible  human  community,  it 
must  be  the  church’s  responsibility  to  that  community  to  combat 
the  media’s  disintegrative  effects  upon  it,  and  with  other  forces  in 
the  community  to  seek  new  and  communal  institutionalizations  of 
electronic  communication  —  but  this  is  to  the  side  of  our  present 

thesis. 

Ill 
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Their  defining  character  is  that  they  involve  a  translation  from 
one  means  of  transcending  space  to  another:  from  sound  waves  to 
electromagnetic  waves,  or  from  one  part  of  the  electromagnetic 
spectrum  to  another.  The  possibility  of  such  translation  depends 
upon  the  reduction  of  communication  to  information.  This  may 
be  seen  from  the  circumstance  that  very  shortly  what  passes  over 
the  lines  or  through  the  field  will  all  be  “digital,”  i.e.,  answers  to 
yes-or-no  questions.  The  problem  is:  Is  there  more  to  communica¬ 
tion  than  information,  so  that  something  must  be  lost  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  means  of  translation? 

There  is  at  least  one  component  of  communication  that  cannot 
be  reduced  to  information:  whatever  is  communicated  by  touch. 
While  touch  can  of  course  be  used  to  transfer  information,  it  has  a 
separate  communicative  function.  The  reason  touch  itself  cannot 
be  broadcast,  or  even  shared  through  a  network,  is  that  there  is 
involved  in  touch  no  space  for  a  medium  to  occupy.  There  is  elec¬ 
tromagnetic  transmission  involved  in  touch;  but  this  occurs  not 
between  us  but  inside  each  of  us.  Technology  that  overcame  this 
barrier,  to  enable  transmission  of  touch  across  space,  would 
literally  invade  us;  it  would  instantly  create  a  totally  unfree  world 
—  but  we  will  leave  this  apocalyptic  possibility  out  of  our 
considerations. 

What  does  touch  itself  communicate?  We  suggest:  what  touch 
communicates  is  availability,  indeed  vulnerability.  Touch  com¬ 
municates  the  sheer  fact  of  embodiment.  The  touching  body  of 
course  is  also  seen  —  and  heard  and  tasted  and  smelled  —  and  for 
some  theological  purposes  this  is  the  decisive  point.  But  the  test  of 
whether  what  I  see  —  or  hear  or  smell  or  .  .  .  —  is  in  fact  your 
body,  is  whether  I  can  touch  you.  My  body  is  your  object  in  many 
ways,  some  of  which  are  indeed  electronically  transmissable.  But 
that  what  is  mediated  is  truly  my  body  is  communicated  only  by 
touch,  or  the  otherwise  perceived  possibility  of  touch  in  situations 
where  there  is  no  prima  facie  reason  to  suspect  illusion. 

What  I  have  to  say  to  you  I  can  say  without  touch  or  the  possi¬ 
bility  thereof.  But  communication  has  an  additional  aspect.  When 
I  address  you,  I  merely  thereby  make  you  my  object:  I  reckon 
with  you,  try  to  work  my  will  on  you,  intend  you.  If  the  goal  of  my 
address  is  your  subjugation,  I  will  seek  to  withhold  myself  from 
becoming  by  my  address  your  object  in  turn.  Conversely,  insofar 
as  my  address  does  not  subjugate  you,  it  is  because  in  it  I  do  be¬ 
come  your  object  in  my  turn  -  available  to  you,  the  target  of  your 
intention,  the  material  of  your  intelligence  and  will. 
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The  presence  of  the  body  of  the  one  who  speaks  —  that  she  is 
seen  or  acoustically  heard  or  smelled  or  tasted  —  is  the  condition 
of  freedom  in  communication,  in  that  it  is  the  availability,  the 
vulnerability  of  the  one  who  speaks.  This  can  happen  without 
touching  or  even  the  perceived  possibility  thereof.  But  that  it 
happens  is  communicated  by  touch  only.  In  any  free  communica¬ 
tion  I  am  in  fact  available  and  vulnerable  to  you;  but  that  I  am 
available  is  itself  communicated  by  touch  exclusively. 

Full  human  communication,  therefore,  in  or  out  of  church,  re¬ 
quires  touch;  or  at  least  it  requires  that  the  embodiment  of  those 
who  address  each  other  be  verifiable  by  touch,  if  it  is  questioned. 
For  it  is  as  bodies  that  we  are  available  to  one  another,  and  when 
that  availability  fails  on  either  side,  or  even  becomes  doubtful, 
how  is  the  partner  to  remain  free  in  the  discourse?  But  when  we 
speak  the  “gospel’’  to  one  another,  when  we  claim  to  speak  God  s 
word,  embodiment  and  so  touch  becomes  a  matter  of  life  and 
death. 

Not  only  does  God,  in  speaking  to  us,  make  himself  available 
and  vulnerable  to  us,  but  it  is  an  essential  part  of  the  gospel  itself  to 
say  that  he  does  so.  Consider  for  instance,  the  Supper.  Always 
there  have  been  two  questions.  How  can  Christ  be  bodily  pre¬ 
sent  in  our  gathering?  And  what  sort  of  God  would  let  his  body  be 
pushed  around  on  the  altar,  divided  between  the  communicant? 
It  is  decisive  for  the  meaning  of  the  Supper  that  these  are  the  same 
question.  Not  only  does  God  embody  himself  in  his  address  to  us, 
but  that  he  does  so  belongs  to  the  content  of  what  he  says  about 
himself  in  this  address.  The  specific  communication  of  the  Supper 
is  precisely  this  “that.” 

Not  even,  therefore,  as  a  democratic  network  could  electronic 
media  constitute  the  whole  community  of  a  Christian  group. 
There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  an  electronic  democratic  net¬ 
work  could  not  make  an  important  part  of  a  congregation’s  com¬ 
munication,  so  long  as  touch  is  otherwise  provided  for .  There  is  no 
reason,  for  our  same  example,  why  those  who  cannot  attend  the 
Supper  should  not,  the  elements  being  brought  them  promptly  by 
the  deacons,  share  more  fully  in  the  congregation  s  celebration  by 
means  of  such  a  network. 

IV 

By  virtue,  therefore,  of  both  their  political  and  their  technological 
structure,  modern  mass  media  cannot  mediate  that  message 
which  the  church  calls  “the  gospel,”  for  community  and  vulnera- 
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bility  are  essential  to  the  communication-situation  called  “speak¬ 
ing  the  gospel.”  What  then  can  the  church  do  by  the  media?  We 
have  already  noted  how  they  can  be  bent  to  the  uses  of  the 
church’s  interior  life.  But  can  they  carry  some  part  of  the  church’s 
address  to  the  world?  Only  if  the  church  is  very  clear  about  what 
they  cannot  do,  and  steadfastly  refrains  from  perverting  the  gos¬ 
pel  in  an  attempt  to  make  them  carry  it.  That  self-discipline  estab¬ 
lished,  we  see  the  following  legitimate  churchly  mass  communica¬ 
tion. 

One  thing  that  will  go  over  the  media,  as  the  gospel  will  not,  is 
theology.  Theology  is  about  what  we  must  say  to  be  saying  the 
gospel;  it  is  a  second-order  activity  over  against  the  actual  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  gospel.  Therefore,  theology  can  go  where  gospel  itself 
will  not  —  as  of  course  vice  versa.  We  may  understand  it  so:  the 
gospel  must  be  proclaimed,  whereas  theology  is  taught ,  and 
teaching  is  the  great  possibility  of  the  broadcast  media  —  though, 
as  discussion  in  the  commission  has  made  clear,  also  there  are 
pitfalls.  One  thing  we  can  do  over  the  mass  is  thus  to  educate 
about  the  faith.  And  here  the  possible  internal  and  external  uses  of 
the  media  merge;  we  can,  perhaps  without  too  much  distinction, 
use  them  to  educate  both  our  own  scattered  flock  and  the  world 
out  there,  insofar  as  the  world  has  any  curiosity  about  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  called  Christianity. 

There  is  a  second  thing  the  church  can  do  over  the  mass  media: 
we  can  present  not  the  gospel  but  ourselves  as  the  people  of  the 
gospel,  for  better  or  worse.  We  can  use  the  media  as  permission 
for  the  world  to  spy  on  us  —  much  as  the  windows  which  St. 
Peter  s  Church  opens  onto  Lexington  Avenue  in  Manhattan  draw 
a  constant  group  of  liturgy-observers,  some  of  whom  later  come 
in  to  participate.  We  can  use  the  media  to  make  the  world  aware 
that  we  exist.  What  is  to  come  of  this  peeking  is  perhaps  not  to  be 
specified  by  us;  we  may  leave  it  to  the  Spirit  to  make  of  it  what  it 
will  from  time  to  time  and  person  to  person. 

By  mass  electronic  media,  we  cannot  speak  the  church’s  pri¬ 
mary  message,  both  because  the  media  are  mass  and  because  they 
are  electronic.  But  we  can  teach  theology  and  we  can  invite  the 

world  s  observation.  That  is  very  much,  and  is  surely  enough  to 
keep  us  busy. 

Seminary1  IenS°n  *  Pr°fess0r  of  SVstematic  Theology,  Gettysburg  Theological 
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George  Gerbner  and  his  associates  monitored  the  dramas  pre¬ 
sented  by  prime  time  television  since  1967,  publishing  findings  in 
1982.  They  concluded  that  these  dramas  present  a  distorted  pic¬ 
ture  of  reality  that  has  major  moral  and  political  significance. 

In  the  world  of  television,  two  thirds  of  all  people  are  middle 
class;  males  outnumber  females  three  to  one;  females  are  younger 
but  age  faster  than  males,  and  females  mainly  work  in  their 
homes;  the  rate  at  which  acts  of  violence  occur  is  ten  times  greater 
than  it  is  in  reality;  most  people  are  medical  doctors,  lawyers,  law 
enforcement  officers  or  criminals;  and  medicine  and  law  are  both 
unqualifiedly  good  professions,  but  science  is  not.  Gerbner  con¬ 
cludes  that  the  gender  distortion  promotes  sexism,  and  the  exag¬ 
geration  of  crime  promotes  unwarranted  suspicion  of  people  and 
social  institutions.  At  the  same  time  the  exaggerated  presence  on 
television  of  middle  class  professionals  encourages  members  of 
economic  and  social  minorities  to  believe  that  their  inferior  status 
is  natural  and  ought  not  to  be  resisted.  These  are,  in  his  judgment, 
the  most  serious  mixed  messages  promoted  by  television,  but  they 
are  not  the  only  ones.  The  television  advertisements  that  appear 
with  the  dramas  tell  people  that  they  should  eat  and  drink  foods 
that  are  both  fattening  and  non-nutritious,  while  at  the  same  time 

they  should  be  healthy  and  thin. 

Of  course  the  motives  behind  the  distortions  that  appear  on 
television  and  radio  are  neither  political  nor  moral;  they  are 
purely  commericial.  T  hese  misrepresentations  are  a  consequence 
of  television  catering  to  white,  middle-class,  18-49  year  olds  who 
are  chosen  because  of  their  purchasing  power.  Local  television 
stations  purchase  an  average  of  all  but  two  hours  per  day  of  their 
programs  from  the  national  networks,  ABC,  CBS  and  NBC.  In 
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Keeping  Your  Eye  on  Television,  Les  Brown  argues  that  these 
corporations  are  first  and  foremost  answerable  to  their  stock¬ 
holders;  in  other  words,  their  primary  interest  must  be  to  produce 
a  profit.  Profits  are  made  be  selling  time  on  their  controlled  air¬ 
ways  to  advertisers.  Consequently,  next  to  their  stockholders,  the 
corporations  are  answerable  to  their  advertisers;  at  best  the  public 
rates  only  third  in  importance.  The  amount  of  money  that  adver¬ 
tisers  pay  is  determined  not  merely  by  the  size  but  also  by  the 
quality  of  the  audience.  “Quality”  is  a  function  of  the  audience’s 
purchasing  power. 

Based  on  the  kind  of  data  that  researchers  like  Gerbner  pro¬ 
vide,  Gregory  D.  Warner  argues  that  the  pure  profit  motives  of 
the  television  industry  are  in  direct  conflict  with  both  morality 
and  the  public  interest.  Furthermore,  Brown  contends  that  be¬ 
cause  of  the  commercial  structure  of  television,  these  evils  cannot 
be  corrected  from  within  the  industry  itself.  In  his  judgment,  the 
only  hopes  for  improvement  lie  with  private  citizens  groups  and 
new  federal  legislation. 

In  1934  Congress  passed  the  Federal  Communications  Act 
that  established  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
(FCC)  to  license  the  limited  space  available  on  the  airwaves  to 
privately  owned,  local  stations.  This  act  defined  these  stations  to 
be  public  trustees  who  are  responsible  to  serve  “the  public  in¬ 
terest,  convenience  or  necessity.”  The  Act  also  made  the  FCC  a 
traffic  officer  to  ensure  that  these  stations  fulfill  their  obliga¬ 
tions.  However,  because  of  the  FCC  s  sensitivity  to  issues  involv¬ 
ing  government  interference  with  freedom  of  speech,  the  Comis¬ 
sion  automatically  renews  licenses  unless  there  is  significant 
public  protest. 

Brown  also  argues  that,  as  it  is  structured  at  present,  non¬ 
commercial  television  does  not  offer  a  viable  alternative.  The 
Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967  created  a  private,  non-profit  cor¬ 
poration  called  the  Corporation  of  Public  Broadcasting  (CPB). 
The  CPB  helps  supports  The  Public  Broadcasting  Service  (PBS) 
which  produces  and  markets  90%  of  the  programs  shown  on  local, 
non-profit  television  stations.  Brown’s  objections  to  the  PBS  net¬ 
work  are  the  following: 

(1)  Compared  with  commerical  television,  PBS  reaches  a  very 
small  audience.  First,  PBS’s  audience  tends  to  consist  of  selective 
viewers  whereas  commercial  TV’s  audience  consists  of  millions 
who  indiscriminately  watch  whatever  is  on  the  tube  every  even¬ 
ing.  Second,  since  two-thirds  of  the  major  cities  in  the  U.S.  carry 
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PBS  on  the  UHF  band,  which  is  not  available  on  all  television  sets, 
public  television  is  not  available  to  everyone. 

(2)  Local  PBS  stations  are  so  dependent  on  fund  raisers  and 
the  PBS  network  is  so  dependent  on  corporate  grants,  that  there  is 
little  difference  between  the  non-profit  and  the  for-profit  sta¬ 
tions. 

(3)  The  “public  interest”  clause  of  the  Communications  Act 
calls  for  stations  to  meet  local  community  needs,  but  only  10%  of 
PBS  programing  is  local. 

(4)  Minority  groups  are  as  poorly  represented  on  PBS  staffs 
and  in  PBS  programming  as  they  are  in  commercial  television. 

Brown  feels  that  the  source  of  the  problem  with  public  televi¬ 
sion  is  that  it  caters  unfairly  to  elitest  tastes,  and  it  does  so  because 
of  the  way  it  must  obtain  funding.  He  suggests  that  private  groups 
should  pressure  for  new  legislation  along  the  lines  recommended 
by  the  Carnegie  Commission  that  would  establish  a  permanent 
basis  for  funds. 


The  Issues 

Based  on  the  foregoing  studies  and  opinions,  all  groups  concerned 
with  issues  of  moral  and  political  values  in  American  society 
ought  to  ask  the  following  question: 

(1)  Who  should  determine  the  content  of  television  programs? 
At  present  it  is  determined  solely  by  the  industry  itself,  with  some 
input  from  the  customers  (the  sponsors),  and  the  audience 
through  ratings  and  pressure  on  the  FCC  when  the  licenses  of 
local  stations  are  up  for  renewal.  Should  these  other  groups  have  a 
greater  say  in  programing,  and  who  else  should  have  a  voice? 
What  rights  do  private  individuals,  private  citizen  groups,  reli¬ 
gious  institutions  or  local,  state  or  federal  government  have  to 
influence  and  determine  what  the  public  sees  on  television? 
Brown,  Gerbner  and  Warner  all  agree  that  television  should  no 
longer  be  controlled  only  by  the  industry. 

(2)  How  should  religious  groups,  in  particular,  influence  tele¬ 
vision  programing?  There  are  several  alternatives. 

(a)  They  could  monitor  programs  in  the  way  that  Gerbner  and 
his  associates  did,  and  then  attempt  to  make  the  public  aware  of 
the  impact  that  the  media  have  on  people’s  lives. 

(b)  There  is  a  number  of  specific  ways  that  religious  groups 
could  influence  the  television  industry  to  think  beyond  profit  in 
order  to  assume  moral  responsibility  for  its  programs  by  infiltrat- 
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ing  the  industry  itself.  They  could  encourage  members  of  their 
groups  (i)  to  seek  employment  at  all  levels  in  television  stations, 
and/or  (ii)  to  become  stockholders  in  the  companies  that  sponsor 
television  programs. 

(3)  Religious  groups  could  develop  alternative  programs  of 
their  own  to  be  presented  on  their  own  stations  or  sold  to  net¬ 
works  and/or  local  stations. 

(4)  Religious  groups  could  instigate  consumer  boycotts  such 
as  the  one  Donald  Wildmon  organized  through  the  Coalition  for 
Better  Television  in  March,  1982,  against  NBC’s  owner,  RCA. 

Finally,  (5)  religious  groups  can  take  either  or  both  of  two 
forms  of  political  action,  (a)  They  can  actively  oppose  the  FCC 
renewing  the  licenses  of  offensive  stations,  (b)  They  can  pressure 
Congress  to  revise  the  Federal  Communications  Act. 

The  broadcasters  themselves  are  opposed  to  all  five  forms  of 
pressure.  1  hey  argue  that  it  is  in  everyone’s  best  interest  to  have  a 
truly  competitive  market,  free  from  any  regulations.  Further¬ 
more,  they  claim  that,  under  the  current  structure  of  network 
broadcasting,  people  do  influence  the  content  of  television.  In 
other  words,  television  ought  to  show  what  people  want  to  see, 
and  the  system  of  consumer  ratings  does  just  that,  viz.,  the  ratings 
cause  the  broadcasters  to  show  not  what  they  want,  but  what  the 
people  want  to  see. 

Brown,  Gerbner,  and  Warner  all  agree  that  the  industry’s  ar¬ 
guments  are  specious.  First,  since  there  is  a  limited  number  of 
radio  frequencies  and  television  channels,  it  is  not  possible  to  have 
in  broadcasting  a  free  market.  In  Warner’s  words,  “as  long  as 
broadcasters  are  licensed  by  the  government  to  use  public  prop¬ 
erty  for  profit,  they  are  responsible  to  more  than  stockholders  and 
capitalist  ambitions.  Second,  the  broadcasters’  argument  con¬ 
fuses  the  terms  public  and  audience.  Television  ratings  show 
only  the  preferences  of  the  desired  television  audience  (i.e.  18-49 
year  olds),  but  this  audience  is  only  part  of  the  total  public;  and 
the  broadcasters  are  licensed  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  public, 
i.e.,  of  all  of  the  people,  and  not  just  of  their  chosen  audience. 

Brown  and  Warner  agree  that  the  first  three  alternatives  are 
acceptable  but  insufficient  to  produce  the  desired  changes.  The 
controversial  alternatives  are  the  last  two.  The  last  one  is  particu- 
arly  sensitive  for  religious  groups,  because  it  comes  close  to  vio- 
atmg  contemporary  America’s  understanding  of  the  principle  of 
the  separatKin  of  church  and  state.  However,  Brown  and  Warner 
both  advocate  political  action  as  the  most  desirable  way  to  bring 
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about  effective  change  in  the  broadcasting  industry.  Most  of  their 
debate  concentrates  on  the  advisability  of  the  boycott  alternative. 

Donald  Wildmon  considers  boycotts  to  be  the  least  desirable 
approach,  but  advocates  them  as  the  only  effective  way  to  influ¬ 
ence  an  industry  that  responds  only  to  economic  pressure.  F urther- 
more,  he  argues  that,  as  sponsors  are  free  to  sponsor  what  they 
want,  so  the  consumers/viewers  are  free  to  support  or  not  any 
programs  or  products. 

Warner  opposes  boycotts  on  two  counts.  One,  they  are  unfair 
to  advertisers,  who  really  are  not  sponsors  of  programs.  Rather, 
based  on  rating  determinations  of  audience  size  and  composition, 
they  simply  pay  money  for  their  products  to  be  advertised  at  cer¬ 
tain  times,  without  consideration  of  the  programs  that  determine 
the  ratings.  Two,  a  boycott  is  a  form  of  censorship.  In  other 
words,  the  kind  of  boycott  that  Wildmon  uses  is  qualitatively  no 
different  than  the  kind  of  McCarthy-like  blacklisting  that  took 
place  in  the  1950’s. 

Warner  notes  that  most  Christian  leaders  oppose  boycotts  be¬ 
cause  they  really  are  not  effective.  F irst,  in  most  cases  it  would  be 
too  difficult  for  religious  groups  to  organize  enough  people  to 
support  a  boycott  for  it  to  make  any  significant  financial  differ¬ 
ence.  Second,  to  opt  for  a  boycott  rules  out  the  other  forms  of 
non-political  pressure  that  are  more  effective,  such  as  generating 
widespread  protests,  as  certain  minority  groups  have  done  to  im¬ 
prove  their  images  on  television. 

In  summary,  all  of  the  sources  considered  in  this  paper  agree 
on  the  following:  At  present  the  only  motive  behind  broadcasting 
programing  is  economic  profits.  F rom  a  religious-moral  perspec¬ 
tive,  this  situation  is  intolerable.  Religious  groups  can  and  ought  to 
work  to  introduce  change  by  monitoring  and  infiltrating  the  in¬ 
dustry,  developing  program  alternatives,  and  applying  political 
pressure.  However,  from  both  a  moral  and  a  practical  standpoint, 
the  one  alternative  not  to  be  pursued  is  economic  boycott. 


Conclusions 

For  the  most  part  everyone  considered  in  this  paper  assumes 
some  kind  of  consensus  about  morality.  For  example,  no  one 
questions  that  it  is  morally  desirable  for  television  to  teach  wdiat  is 
true  and  virtuous  and  to  avoid  what  is  not  true  and  vicious,  and 
there  is  a  voiced  consensus  that  pornography,  racism,  sexism,  vio- 
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lence,  and  the  extreme  application  of  the  profit  motive  all  are 
vices. 

I  am  struck  by  the  fact  that  Brown,  Gerbner  and  Warner  pay 
no  attention  to  the  aesthetic  value  of  television  programing.  Yet, 
there  is  a  significant  tradition  of  Christian  as  well  as  Jewish  theol¬ 
ogy  to  suggest  that  beauty  is  an  important  religious  concern.  In 
fact,  Brown’s  charges  that  PBS  is  elitist  suggest  a  definite  anti- 
artistic  bias.  In  general,  quality  art  is  elitist,  i.e.,  it  requires  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  education  and  taste  to  produce  and  appreciate  it. 
In  this  sense  of  the  term  “quality,”  PBS  has  much  to  recommend 
itself.  Rather  than  be  as  concerned  as  Brown  is  that  PBS  does  not 
cater  to  more  popular  interests,  simply  because  I  believe  that 
there  are  such  things  as  aesthetic  values  that  are  distinct  from 
moral  and  truth  values,  I  would  want  more  consideration  given  to 
how  to  raise  the  aesthetic  taste  of  the  general  public. 

I  would  agree  that  broadcasters  ought  not  to  present  what  they 
know  to  be  false.  However,  I  have  considerable  problems  with 
the  claim  that  these  same  broadcasters  should  be  prevented  from 
presenting  what  we  believe  to  be  false.  Every  totalitarian  state 
shares  with  us  the  belief  that  media  ought  to  present  truth;  how¬ 
ever,  what  is  most  distinctive  about  a  free  society  is  that  it  toler¬ 
ates  error.  Personally,  I  have  considerable  difficulty  accepting  the 
idea  that  government  should  grant  or  deny  licenses  to  broadcas¬ 
ters  based  on  any  considerations  of  truth,  and  I  have  the  same 
difficulty  about  the  government  legislating  aesthetic  taste. 

Furthermore,  I  do  not  share  the  judgment  that  the  profit  mo¬ 
tive  in  itself  is  base.  I  do  not  consider  it  the  highest  value;  but  in 
and  of  itself  I  find  nothing  objectionable  about  it.  In  fact  I  guess 
that  in  the  history  of  civilization  sponsors  motivated  solely  by 
economic  profit  have  presented  more  valuable  art  than  have  pa¬ 
trons  concerned  with  truth.  In  any  case,  the  negativity  expressed 
to  the  profit  motive  by  Brown,  Gerbner  and  Warner  suggests  that 
it  is  legitimate  to  judge  television  by  the  intentions  of  the  broad¬ 
casters.  This  approach  seems  to  me  to  be  impractical.  To  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  television  programing  should  be  judged,  attention  ought 

to  be  paid  to  the  product  itself,  and  not  the  intention  of  the 
producer. 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  moral  subtlety  suggested  by  any  of 
the  authors.  None  of  them  seems  to  be  aware  that  some  virtues  are 
more  virtuous  than  others.  In  this  case  the  lack  of  subtlety  is  im¬ 
portant.  Often  the  obligations  to  achieve  some  virtues  and  to 
avoid  some  vices  are  mutually  exclusive  demands.  In  such  situa- 
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tions  a  system  of  moral  rankings  is  necessary,  so  that  a  greater 
good  can  be  pursued  over  a  lesser  good,  or  a  greater  evil  can  be 
avoided  over  a  lesser  evil. 

How,  then,  should  we  go  about  deciding  whether  or  not  reli¬ 
gious  groups  ought  to  use  any  of  the  ways  suggested  before  to 
alter  the  present  content  of  American  television?  I  believe  that  the 
answer  to  this  question  turns  on  something  like  the  following  cal¬ 
culus  for  moral  judgment. 

1.  Determine  what  you  want  to  achieve  and  what  you  want  to 
avoid.  It  is  clear  that  some  form  of  government  control  in  the  case 
of  radio  and  television  is  unavoidable,  but  that  certain  controls  are 
desirable  (preventing  racism)  while  others  are  undersirable  (con¬ 
trolling  peaceful  political  expression).  Similarly,  the  media  ought 
to  report  what  is  true,  and  present  what  is  artistically  good.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  it  should  treat  all  segments  of  the  American  population 
fairly,  and  it  should  influence  people  to  develop  good  values. 

2.  Determine  the  probabilities  of  realizing  each  and  every 
state  that  you  want  to  achieve  and  you  want  to  avoid  for  each  and 
every  proposed  form  of  pressure.  Not  every  positive  and  negative 
consequence  is  equally  probable,  and,  all  other  factors  being 
equal,  the  more  probable  a  consequence  is  the  more  important  it 
is  in  judging  the  desirability  of  a  form  of  action. 

3.  Weigh  each  probability  calculation.  A  less  probable  conse¬ 
quence  can  be  more  important  than  a  more  probable  conse¬ 
quence  if  the  former  has  considerably  more  value  than  the  latter. 
For  example,  suppose  that  a  particular  form  of  behavior  has  some 
probability  of  causing  someone  else  pain  and  more  probability  of 
giving  you  pleasure.  Whether  or  not  you  should  perform  the  act  in 
question  depends  both  on  how  important  and  how  likely  the  plea¬ 
sure  and  pain  are. 

At  this  point  an  agreement  could  be  reached,  if  there  could  be 
a  consensus  about  the  appropriate  weights  and  probabilities  to  be 
assigned  to  each  projected  moral  consequence  of  each  combina¬ 
tion  of  forms  of  pressure.  However,  there  might  not  be  agree¬ 
ment.  While  at  this  stage  all  of  the  relevant  factors  would  be  pres¬ 
ent  for  making  a  judgment,  differences  in  temperament  could 
result  in  differences  of  opinion.  At  this  stage  what  has  been  calcu¬ 
lated  for  each  alternative  is  a  range  of  possible  desirable  and  un¬ 
desirable  consequences.  Some  people  will  choose  one  alternative 
because  temperamentally  they  favor  the  least  undesirable  alter¬ 
native,  and  others  with  the  same  information  will  choose  a  differ¬ 
ent  alternative  because  temperamentally  they  favor  the  most  de- 
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sirable  alternative.  That  is  why  one  person  will  play  the  lottery 
and  another  person  will  not,  even  if  both  are  aware  of  the  odds 
against  winning. 

In  my  own  case  I  have  no  problem  with  religious  groups  moni¬ 
toring  television  and  creating  their  own  viewing  alternatives.  I 
favor,  primarily  because  of  aesthetic  values,  working  to  bring 
about  legislation  that  will  provide  PBS  with  financial  self- 
sufficiency.  But  I  have  doubts  about  infiltrating  television  corpo¬ 
rations  and  their  sponsors’  businesses  primarily  for  the  sake  of 
influencing  programing  for  the  same  reasons  that  I  am  worried 
about  boycotts  and  government  decisions  based  on  moral  and 
truth  judgments.  While  I  favor  power  for  those  with  whom  I 
agree,  I  am  against  such  power  for  those  with  whom  I  disagree.  In 
general,  I  think  it  is  more  likely  that  those  with  whom  I  disagree 
will  have  power  than  those  with  whom  I  agree.  Therefore,  I  tend 
to  oppose  permitting  the  use  of  the  most  effective  forms  of  pres¬ 
sure.  For  example,  I  would  rather  allow  television  to  tell  children 
to  eat  candy  and  to  trust  doctors  —  even  though  I  consider  the 
former  to  be  unhealthy  and  the  latter  to  be  foolish  —  than  to  allow 
television  to  tell  children  to  be  racist  and  antisemitic;  and  I  am 
afraid  that  the  kind  of  political  pressure  that  defenders  of  health 
and  intelligence  will  use  will  be  used  equally  by  racists  and  anti- 
semites.  Now,  teaching  bad  health  is  at  present  a  reality  which  I 
believe  can  be  remedied,  but  I  also  believe  that  it  is  highly  im¬ 
probable  that  people  can  be  trained  not  to  be  foolish.  Further¬ 
more,  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  likely  that  America,  in  comparison 
with  Europe,  can  become  excessively  racist  and  antisemitic,  but  it 
is  very  probable  that  America  can  become  much  more  racist  and 
antisemitic  than  it  is  at  present.  Hence,  since  I  tend  to  prefer  to  risk 
the  least  negative  consequence  over  the  most  positive  conse¬ 
quence,  I  prefer  to  limit  the  possibility  of  effective  political  action 
on  the  public  media.  At  the  same  time  I  think  that  it  is  far  more 
probable  that  government  funding  for  PBS  will  produce  aestheti¬ 
cally  better  products  on  television  than  it  will  produce  official 
censorship.  In  this  case,  given  what  I  believe  the  probabilities  to 
be,  I  favor  government  financing,  even  though  I  consider  it  more 
valuable  to  avoid  government  censorship  than  to  promote  art. 

The  foregoing  judgments  are  intended  only  to  exemplify  a 
decision-making  process.  It  is  the  method  that  I  want  to  propose 
and  not  necessarily  the  decisions. 


Norbert  Samuelson  is  Associate  Professor  of  Religion,  Temple  University. 


THE  BLURRING  OF  CHILDHOOD  AND  THE  MEDIA 

Neil  Postman 


Unlike  infancy,  childhood  is  a  social  artifact  not  a  biological  cate¬ 
gory.  Our  genes  contain  very  little  information  about  who  is  and 
who  is  not  a  child,  and  any  culture  can  survive  without  the  idea  of 
children.  In  fact,  if  we  take  the  word  children  to  mean  a  special 
class  of  people  somewhere  between  the  ages  of  seven  and,  say, 
seventeen,  requiring  particular  forms  of  nurturing  and  protection, 
there  is  ample  evidence  that  children  have  existed  in  our  own  cul¬ 
ture  for  fewer  than  four  hundred  years. 

Prior  to  the  16th  century,  childhood  ended  at  approximately 
age  seven,  after  which  a  person  was  considered  to  be  a  fully  func¬ 
tioning  adult.  With  the  exception  of  making  love  and  war,  the  life 
activities  of  a  medieval  child  were  the  same  as  those  of  a  medieval 
adult:  they  ate  the  same  food,  wore  the  same  clothing,  played  the 
same  games,  used  the  same  language,  worked  at  the  same  labor. 
They  also  held  the  same  legal  status.  As  late  as  1780  in  England, 
seven  years  olds  could  be  convicted,  and  were,  for  any  of  the 
more  than  two  hundred  crimes  for  which  the  punishment  was 

hanging.  . 

Why  did  medieval  childhood  end  at  age  seven?  Because  that  is 

the  age  at  which  children  have  command  over  speech.  They  can 
say  and  understand  what  adults  can  say  and  understand.  They  are 
able  to  know  all  the  secrets  of  the  tongue,  which  in  an  oral  culture 
are  all  the  secrets  they  need  to  know.  This  is  why  the  Catholic 
Church  designated  seven  as  the  age  by  which  one  was  assumed  to 
know  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  the  age  of  reason. 
This  is  why  children  were  included  in  all  ceremonies,  even  funeral 
processions.  This  is  why  there  were  no  sexual  secrets  and  no  need 
for  adults  to  privatize  their  impulses.  The  oralism  of  the  Middle 
Ages  also  helps  us  to  explain  why  there  were  no  primary  schools 
prior  to  the  16th  century.  For  our  genes  are  programmed  for 
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spoken  language,  and  where  biology  determines  communication 
competence,  there  is  no  need  for  such  schools. 

The  idea  of  childhood  was  essentially  created  by  the  printing 
press,  because  print  gave  form  to  a  new  concept  of  adulthood. 
The  printed  book  released  people  from  the  domination  of  the 
concrete,  the  immediate  and  the  local.  It  created  a  new  and  ab¬ 
stract  world  of  knowledge,  and  made  literacy  a  requirement  of 
mature  adulthood.  To  have  access  to  God,  one  had  to  be  able  to 
read  the  Bible.  To  know  science,  philosophy  and  literature,  to  use 
maps,  deeds,  and  charts,  literacy  was  essential.  This  is  why  Rous¬ 
seau  remarked  that  “reading  is  the  scourge  of  childhood,”  by 
which  I  take  him  to  mean  that  literacy  is  the  end  of  the  permanent 
childhood  of  the  noble  savage.  After  the  printing  press,  children 
had  to  earn  adulthood  by  learning  all  the  skills  associated  with 
literacy.  Indeed,  in  the  17th  century,  the  word  child  was  com¬ 
monly  used  not  only  to  denote  a  youth  but  also  an  adult  who  could 
not  read,  an  adult  who  was  intellectually  childish. 

The  mechanism  by  which  literacy  and,  therefore,  adulthood 
were  to  be  achieved  was  of  course,  the  school.  As  early  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII,  proposals  were  made  calling  for  primary 
education.  During  the  16th  century,  hundreds  of  bequests  were 
made  by  villages  for  the  establishment  of  free  schools  for  the  ele¬ 
mentary  instruction  of  local  children.  In  1480,  there  were  34 
schools  in  all  of  England.  By  1660,  there  were  440,  one  school 
approximately  every  twelve  miles.  What  happened  in  England 
eventually  happened  in  all  countries  in  Europe  with  the  result  that 
the  idea  of  childhood  formed  around  the  institution  of  school. 
Moreover,  as  childhood  became  a  social  and  intellectual  cate¬ 
gory,  stages  of  childhood  became  visible  and  a  distinctive  youth 
culture  came  into  being. 

For  the  past  300  years  we  have  been  refining  the  idea  of  child¬ 
hood  and  proliferating  institutions  for  the  nurturing  of  children. 
But  it  now  appears  that  all  of  this  is  coming  to  an  end,  and  for  the 
same  general  reason  which  gave  rise  to  childhood:  Our  symbolic 
environment  has  been  radically  altered  again,  this  time  by  elec¬ 
tronic  media. 

The  electronic  media  place  children  and  adults  in  the  same 
symbolic  world.  The  most  vital  cultural  information  is  accessible 
to  everybody,  regardless  of  age  or  previous  training.  All  of  the 
secrets  that  a  print  culture  kept  from  children  -  about  sex,  vio¬ 
lence,  death  and  human  aberration  —  are  revealed  all  at  once  by 
media  which  do  not,  and  cannot,  exclude  any  audience.  Thus,  the 
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media  force  the  entire  culture  out  of  the  closet.  And  out  of  the 
cradle.  F or  one  does  not  have  to  be  taught  how  to  watch  television 
or  movies,  or  listen  to  records  and  radio.  The  electronic  media 
require  no  analogue  to  the  McGuffey  Reader,  require  no  pre¬ 
requisites,  require  no  master  of  unnatural  and  abstract  symbols; 
they  do  not  even  require,  as  did  reading,  special  habits  of  mind 
such  a  self-control,  logical  organization  and  critical  response. 
Thus,  the  historic  basis  for  a  dividing  line  between  childhood  and 
adulthood  begins  to  appear  arbitrary  and,  according  to  some, 
even  oppressive. 

As  a  distinctive  childhood  culture  wastes  away,  we  watch  with 
fascination  and  dismay  how  the  language,  games,  clothing,  sexu¬ 
ality  and  taste  of  children  and  adults  become  indistinguishable. 
And  the  questions  pile  up:  Is  childhood  disappearing  or  adult¬ 
hood?  Is  there  anything  left  for  adults  to  teach  children?  Have  the 
electronic  media  rendered  school  irrelevant?  Is  there  anything  to 
be  done  as  childhood  slips  from  our  grasp? 

To  the  extent  that  there  has  been  any  growth  in  both  civility 
and  humaneness  in  our  culture,  it  has  accompanied  the  growth  of 
the  idea  of  childhood.  We  are  at  our  best  when  we  are  engaged  in 
nurturing  the  curiosity,  malleability,  and  innocence  of  children. 
Without  the  idea  of  childhood,  what  will  we  become? 

Neil  Postman  is  Professor  of  Media  Ecology,  New  York  University. 
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MASS  MEDIA  AND  CULTURE:  TOWARD  AN 

INTEGRATED  THEORY 

Hamid  Mowlana 


During  the  past  decade  mass  media  theorists  have  focused  on 
several  important  concepts,  problems,  and  processes  of  commun¬ 
ication  and  culture.  A  larger  proportion  of  the  literature  falls 
under  the  headings  of  mass  culture,  mass  media  and  society,  cul¬ 
tural  integrity,  communication  and  cultural  domination,  cultural 
dependecy  and  cultural  pluralism. 

Consideration  of  the  substantial  body  of  speculation  and 
generalization  concerning  the  relationship  of  the  mass  media  of 
communication  to  culture  reveals  three  prominent  schools  of 
thought:  Triple  M  Theory,  technological  determinism  and  politi¬ 
cal  economy  theory.  Examination  of  these  positions  is  a  necessary 
point  of  departure  for  a  discussion  of  mass  media  and  culture  be¬ 
cause  of  their  prevalence  among  students  in  the  field. 


The  Triple  M  Theory 

Much  discussed  among  students  of  mass  media  and  culture  is  the 
so-called  theory  of  mass  society.  Major  components  of  the  theory 
are  articulated  in  a  triangular  model  consisting  of  three  M  s  : 
mass  society,  mass  media,  and  mass  culture.  The  essentials  of  the 
theory  are  rather  familiar.  Mass  culture  represents  the  cultural 

correlates  of  mass  society  and  mass  media. 

During  its  early  period,  the  growth  of  mass  culture,  or  what 
has  been  termed  commodity  culture  by  the  critics  of  capitalism, 
fostered  strong  currents  of  dissent  and  a  broad  appeal  in  the  in¬ 
dustrialized  West  for  discrimination  and  taste.  Some  of  its  best 
known  critics  included  Matthew  Arnold  in  England,  Nietzche 
and  Karl  Mannheim  in  Germany,  Baudelaire  in  France,  Ortega  y 

Gasset  in  Spain,  and  C.  Wright  Mills  in  the  United  States. 

These  early  elitist  critics  were  followed  by  a  group  who  li- 
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mited  themselves  to  the  denunciation  of  the  mass  media  and 
futher,  attempted  to  explain  the  division  of  cultures  into  various 
categories.  Although  significant  differences  between  these  wri¬ 
ters  exist  —  moral,  political,  scientific  —  all  came  from  the  West¬ 
ern  industrial-capitalist  economy,  especially  the  United  States 
and  England,  where  features  of  mass  society  and  mass  media 
were  well  developed.  Among  them  were  sociologists  such  as  Ern¬ 
est  Van  den  Haag,  Daniel  Bell,  David  Reisman,  Bernard  Rosen¬ 
berg,  Edward  Shils  and  many  others;  the  social  scientists  and  phi¬ 
losophers  of  the  Frankfurt  school  such  as  Theodore  Adorno,  Leo 
Lowenthal,  Walter  Benjamin,  Herbert  Marcuse,  and  Max  Hork- 
heimer;  and  finally,  culturalist  and  media  critics  such  as  T.  S. 
Eliot,  Dwight  MacDonald,  Irving  Howe,  Clement  Greenberg, 
Q.  D.  Leavis,  Raymond  Williams,  Denys  Thompson  and  a  host  of 
others. 


Technological  Determinism 

A  second  school  of  thought  seeking  to  understand  the  pheno¬ 
menon  of  mass  media  and  culture  is  the  view  of  technological 
determinism.  This  popular  and  now  largely  orthodox  view  of  the 
nature  of  social  and  cultural  change  has  one  central  postulate: 
Modern  civilization  is  the  history  of  new  technological  inventions. 
New  conditions  have  been  created  for  modern  humanity  by  the 
development  of  the  steam  engine,  the  printing  press,  television 
and  the  automobile.  Research  and  development,  which  are  self¬ 
generating,  determine  the  context  and  parameters  for  modern 
technology  and  thus  for  cultural  and  social  change.  One  of  this 
school  s  most  prominent  proponents,  Harold  Innis,  suggested  that 
historically,  fundamental  breakthroughs  in  technology  are  first 
applied  to  the  process  of  communication. 

This  view  gained  prominence  in  the  debate  over  mass  media 
and  culture  during  the  1960’s  in  the  writings  of  Marshall  McLuhan 
first  in  North  America  and  then  in  Western  Europe.  McLuhan 
expanded  on  Innis  s  work,  arguing  that  “the  things  on  which 
words  were  written  down  count  more  than  the  words  them¬ 
selves.  In  effect,  he  sharpened  Innis’s  thesis;  that  is,  the  medium 
is  the  message. 

Less  determinist  than  the  pure  technological  determinist 
school  is  the  view  of  symptomatic  technology.  It  emphasizes 
other  casual  factors  in  social  change,  viewing  particular  technolo¬ 
gies  as  symptoms  of  change  of  some  other  kind.  It  is  similar  to 
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pure  technological  determinism  in  that  it  assumes  research  and 
development  to  be  self-steering,  except  in  a  more  marginal  way. 
This  margin,  however,  is  being  used  in  the  total  service  of  the 
system. 

In  relation  to  mass  media  and  culture,  the  theory  of  technolog¬ 
ical  determinism  exhibits  two  inherent  weaknesses.  First,  it  fo¬ 
cuses  on  only  one  aspect  of  a  medium  —  its  material  or  technolog¬ 
ical  form  —  as  its  defining  and  determining  characteristic.  In 
short,  the  theory  depends  on  the  isolation  of  technology,  that  the 
dominant  technology  of  communication  increasingly  shapes  the 
rest  of  the  culture.  Stated  simply,  it  does  not  really  matter  how 
and  to  what  purpose  the  medium  is  used,  just  that  it  is  used.  Sec¬ 
ond,  much  of  the  technological  determinist  view  of  mass  media 
and  culture  is  based  on  the  historical  evidence  with  no  internal 
dynamic  and  also  entirely  on  western  experience.  Thus  the  gener¬ 
alization  is  greatly  weakened. 

Political  Economy  Theory 

The  third  major  theory  of  mass  media  and  culture  is  a  political 
economy  theory.  Proponents  of  this  theory  include  new  Marxists, 
the  New  Left  or  generally  those  with  socialist  views  of  society. 
The  Frankfurt  School  made  one  of  the  first  political-economic 
analyses  of  the  media  and  culture  within  the  full  context  of  capi¬ 
talist  society. 

In  essence,  the  political  economy  theory  is  a  socialist  strategy. 
The  writers  of  this  tradition,  however,  have  varying  approaches 
—  like  the  students  of  both  the  theories  of  mass  society  and  tech¬ 
nological  determinism.  Their  variance  is  understandable  since 
most  of  these  scholars  root  their  ideas  in  Marxist  thought,  which  in 
itself  holds  a  diverse  array  of  approaches. 

Political  economy  theorists  base  their  analyses  of  society  on 
the  Marxist  view  of  production.  In  contrast,  the  picture  of  mass 
society  presented  by  the  triple  M  theorists  is  drawn  from  the 
laissez-faire  doctrine  of  economics.  A  second  major  difference 
between  the  two  schools  is  evident.  The  cycle  posited  by  triple  M 
theory  is  a  closed  process:  mass  media  parent  mass  culture,  mass 
culture  is  born  of  mass  communication,  mass  media  are  fostered 
by  mass  society.  The  political  economy  theory  challenges  founda¬ 
tions  of  this  closure.  This  school  asserts  that  the  media  of  mass 
communication  are  more  tools  used  to  shape  modern  mass  cul¬ 
ture,  rather  than  a  (mass)  cultural  by-product.  The  mass  media 
are  the  means  by  which  cultural  contents  are  disseminated. 
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This  perspective  is  grounded  in  the  notion  that  the  class  in  so¬ 
ciety  which  holds  both  intellectual  and  material  power  is  also  the 
dominant  cultural  and  spiritual  power.  In  short,  the  political 
economy  theorists  focus  their  analysis  of  media  and  culture  on  the 
power  relations  of  society,  both  in  the  class  structure  and  eco¬ 
nomic  control.  It  is  within  these  structures  that  students  of  this 
school  see  the  fundamental  reasons  for  the  increasing  preponder¬ 
ance  of  macrosocial  elements  over  more  diverse  subcultural  as¬ 
pects  in  societies. 

Toward  An  Integrated  Theory 

One  of  the  fundamental  assumptions  of  triple  M  theory  is  falla¬ 
cious;  it  presumes  mass  society  to  be  an  atomized  system  wherein 
interpersonal  relations  are  becoming  increasingly  amorphous. 
The  technological  determinists  also  present  a  faulty  analysis  in 
their  view  of  Western  society  as  being  print  oriented  and  linear, 
and  in  their  attempt  to  contrast  that  with  non- western  society.  In 
light  of  these  deficiencies,  a  new,  more  accurate  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  model  is  in  order.  What  is  needed  is  a  dynamic  paradigm  that 
incorporates  essential  variables:  social,  economic,  political  and 
structural.  Such  a  model  must  distinguish  between  production 
and  distribution  of  cultural  messages.  The  distribution  sequence 
of  the  mass  media  is  of  considerable  importance.  This  process  has 
been  widely  neglected  in  communication  research,  yet  it  has  be¬ 
come  the  most  critical,  vital  and  controversial  aspect  of  the  total 
mass  media  system.  Thus,  the  distribution  sequence  must  become 
the  center  of  analysis.  Communication  systems,  particularly  mass 
communication,  must  analyze  the  message-distribution  process 
instead  of  focusing  on  the  source  and  content  of  messages. 

One  reason  for  neglecting  the  examination  of  the  distribution 
has  been  our  preoccupation  with  the  rights  of  individuals  to  pro¬ 
duce  and  formulate  messages  rather  than  the  right  to  distribute 
and  receive.  Another  reason  is  found  in  the  assumptive  frame¬ 
work  of  communication  research  which  places  emphasis  on  the 
producers  and  consumers  of  messages,  consequently  having  im¬ 
portant  societal  implications.  Yet  distribution  has  become  the 
most  crucial  aspect  of  modern  mass  communication  as  a  result  of: 
the  growth  of  communication  technology,  the  expanding  national 
and  international  market  and  the  creation  of  institutional  policies 
and  regulations. 
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These  structural  changes  occurring  in  the  media  are  essential 
to  the  study  of  mass  media  and  culture  because  of  their  significant 
effects. 

One  aspect  of  change  produced  is  termed  differentiation.  This 
concept  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  mass  media  is  explicitly 
directed  at  differentiated  segments  of  the  population.  This  stands 
in  contrast  to  the  misleading  term  “mass”  media  which  suggests 
both  undifferentiated  content  and  undifferentiated  audience.  It  is 
difficult  by  any  standard  to  find  a  modern  mass  medium  directed 
at  or  used  by  the  entire  population.  For  example,  the  trend  in 
some  highly  industrialized  countries  like  the  United  States  is  to¬ 
ward  specialized  and  class  media. 

Another  consequence  of  structural  change  is  called  domina¬ 
tion.  As  with  differentiation  and  specialization,  functional  capac¬ 
ity  in  the  communication  system  increases  as  a  result  of  domina¬ 
tion.  One  medium  can  become  dominant  over  another  and  also 
lead  to  changes  in  content.  Further,  the  method  and  content  of 
one  system  or  society  can  impose  itself  on  another.  The  resulting 
interaction  will  determine  the  level  of  culture  in  that  system  or 
society. 

The  integrative  theory  of  mass  media  and  culture  also  includes 
an  examination  of  the  concept  and  phenomenon  of  cultural  plu¬ 
ralism.  While  this  has  only  recently  been  formally  conceptualized, 
the  phenomenon  itself  is  not  new.  The  past  two  decades  have  seen 
profound  changes  in  the  system  of  nation-states,  both  in  the  form 
of  newly  independent  states  and  instability  and  flux  in  the  old 
states.  While  large  changes  in  demographic  and  economic  sectors 
help  to  explain  this  process,  an  important  development  in  the  in¬ 
tellectual  environment  is  also  an  integral  factor.  Advances  in 
communications  technology  have  lessened  cultural  isolationism 
and  increased  awareness  between  class  and  ethnic  groups.  In 
short,  communications  plays  a  pervasive  role  in  nation  building, 
social  mobility  and  in  strengthening  ethnic  consciousness. 

One  final  aspect  of  the  integrative  theory  of  the  mass  media 
must  be  highlighted.  A  consideration  of  the  role  of  the  state,  in¬ 
cluding  its  own  unique  image  of  itself  and  its  own  perceived  role, 
is  central  to  this  theory  and  is  too  often  neglected  by  the  other  two 
major  schools  of  thought. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  factors  underlying  the  ur¬ 
gency  for  an  integrative  theory  of  the  media  and  culture:  (1) 
emergence  of  a  universal  superculture  based  on  science  and  tech- 
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nology,  (2)  development  of  world  economy,  (3)  revival  of  ethnic¬ 
ity,  (4)  appearance  of  transnational  actors  and  (5)  the  role  of 
nation-states  in  national  development. 

Such  a  theory  will  encompass  the  following  major  variables:  a. 
technology,  b.  production  process,  c.  distribution  process,  d.  cul¬ 
tural  message,  e.  political  and  economic  system  and  f .  cultural  and 
value  system. 

The  communication  act  in  societal,  national  or  international 
levels,  then,  can  be  explained  as  follows:  Who  produces  and  who 
distributes  what  to  whom  in  which  channel  under  what  condition 
(values),  with  what  intention  (purpose)  under  what  political 
economy  and  with  what  effect ? 

Within  the  framework  of  this  theory,  then,  the  much-discussed 
Americanization  of  world  culture  can  be  understood  as  an  inter¬ 
action  of  a  message-production  and  distribution  system  vis-a-vis 
media  technology  and  cultural  content.  The  success  of  American 
pop  culture  worldwide  is  attributable  to  this  process.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  software  enters  a  national  system  in  the  forms  of  programs, 
shows  and  film  with  the  objective  of  reflecting  some  popular  cul¬ 
tural  tastes;  the  product  in  turn  feeds  back  into  the  system  and 
reinforces  the  increasingly  popular  tastes. 

Conclusion 

In  view  of  the  integrative  theory  of  mass  media  and  culture,  it  is 
evident  that  the  developing  world  must  take  active  measures. 
That  is,  they  need  to  develop  their  own  national  communication 
policies,  work  towards  full  control  over  all  sectors  in  order  to 
further  their  developmental  goals  and  reassert  their  cultural  sov¬ 
ereignty  in  order  to  preserve  their  cultural  heritage. 

Any  mass  media  system  striving  to  integrate  itself  into  a  na¬ 
tional  cultural  system  must  clarify  policy  in  regard  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  areas:  (1)  cultural  heritage  and  group  tradition,  (2)  individ¬ 
ual  and  human  rights,  (3)  development  policy  and  spread  of 
culture,  (4)  cultural  exchange  and  enrichment  in  the  field  of  in¬ 
ternational  communication,  (5)  cultural  pluralism  and  (6)  intelli¬ 
gent  discrimination  in  the  selection  of  communication  technology 
(especially  in  regard  to  its  hardware  aspect)  and  the  media. 

For  example,  what  are  the  rights  of  a  minority  group  that 
wants  to  protect  and  develop  its  own  cultural  identity  in  a  national 
or  internationl  system?  Does  the  term  “interdependence”  accu¬ 
rately  reflect  the  cultural  interactions  between  the  developed  and 
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less  developed  countries?  What  are  to  be  the  components  of  an 
international  culture  program  most  conducive  to  the  promotion 
of  culture  worldwide?  What  role  should  mass  media  play  in  iden¬ 
tifying  needs  and  membership  of  the  emerging  groups  (biologi¬ 
cal-age-group,  psychological  and  aesthetic)  in  modern  societies 
which  have  developed  as  a  result  of  the  decline  of  traditional 
groupings? 

The  old  theories  of  mass  media  and  culture  have  proven  to  be 
inadequate.  Most  often  they  merely  took  a  uni-directional  view  of 
the  process  —  that  of  the  impact  of  the  media  on  culture.  Further, 
these  theories  discount  the  crucial  role  that  cultural  and  value  sys¬ 
tem  play  in  the  process  by  basing  their  analysis  on  either  political 
and  economic  systems  or  technological  and  mass  phenomena. 
The  integrative  view  contrasts  the  old  schools  of  thought  both  by 
attempting  to  assess  the  impact  of  culture  on  the  media,  and  in¬ 
corporating  such  variables  as  culture  and  value  systems. 

In  such  a  framework,  communication  act  is  not  incorporated 
into  production  and  work.  Value  systems  and  communication  act 
take  the  central  role  in  the  evolution  of  society.  In  short,  commun¬ 
ication  and  culture,  instead  of  becoming  subservient  to  the  mode 
of  production,  are  viewed  as  superstructure  itself. 

Hamid  Mowlana  is  Professor  of  International  Relations,  The  American 

University. 
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can  contribute  to  the  contemporary  world  only  by  renouncing  “any  dogmatic 
claim  to  final,  immutable  teaching”  and  by  embracing  a  “side-by-side  conversa¬ 
tion”,  informed  by  transcendent  love,  with  others  who  are  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  humanity.  —  ACG. 
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Introduction 

This  bibliography  organizes  its  materials  into  four  subject  headings:  “General  Works  for 
Television  Study,”  “Control  Issues  in  Television,”  “Effects  of  Television,”  and  “Values  in 
Television.”  Materials  have  been  classified  to  shed  the  most  light  on  relationships  between 
television  and  those  concerned  with  theological  education. 

Each  annotation  contains  three  paragraphs.  The  first  paragraph  summarizes  the  con¬ 
tent  and  structure  of  the  work.  The  second  delineates  the  central  thesis  or  argument  in  the 
work.  In  the  final  paragraph,  the  annotation  assesses  the  contributions  and  implications  of 
the  work  for  religious  eduation. 

Besides  providing  essential  publication  information,  each  listing  also  indicates  whether 
the  work  includes  references  (rfs.)  to  other  discussions  about  the  subject,  footnotes  or 
endnotes  (nts.)  highlighting  the  specific  location  of  materials  relevant  to  a  portion  of  the 
work’s  argument,  a  listing  of  related  sources  (bib.)  that  develop  further  the  text’s  own 
argument  and  appendices  (appdcs)  or  an  appendix  (appendix)  that  supplement  the  text 
with  related  materials. 

Finally,  the  bibliography  offers  a  judgment  in  brackets  [  ]  about  the  appropriate  au¬ 
dience  and  relative  importance  of  each  work.  The  notation  of  [S]  indicates  that  the  mate¬ 
rial  is  directed  at  a  more  specialized  and  scholarly  audience.  A  notation  of  [G]  signifies  that 
the  presentational  style  makes  the  material  useful  to  a  more  general  audience,  including 
those  just  beginning  to  familiarize  themselves  with  important  issues  in  the  media. 

The  inclusion  of  an  asterisk  [ 0  ]  after  the  audience  designation  means  that  the  resource 
deserves  particular  attention  by  anyone  who  wants  to  examine  important  relations  among 
theology,  education  and  the  electronic  media. 

General  Works 

Bluem,  A.  William.  Religious  Television  Programs;  A  Study  of  Relevance.  (New  York: 
Hastings  House,  1969).  220  pp.  [S] 

A  survey  of  local  and  national  religious  programming  in  the  mid-1960  s,  with  introductory 
overview  and  concluding  guidelines  for  program  planners.  Two-thirds  of  the  book  sum¬ 
marizes  local  religious  programs  arranged  in  groupings:  information  or  education;  youth; 
seasonal,  holiday,  or  memorial;  and  worship  or  meditation  (largest  category).  The  pro¬ 
gramming  displayed  diversity  and  dealt  with  a  wide  range  of  contemporary  social  issues, 
as  well  as  traditional  religious  subjects. 

Sponsored  by  the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters,  the  survey  is  based  on  430 
responses  to  a  1966  questionnaire  sent  to  all  stations.  It  seeks  to  extend  awareness  of  cre¬ 
ative  program  ideas,  to  stimulate  interest  and  involvement  in  religious  broadcasting,  and 
to  demonstrate  telecaster  commitment  to  the  public  interest.  Stations  appear  to  prefer 
syndicated,  nationally-oriented  materials. 

Bluem  s  guidelines  for  religious  programming  deserve  note,  especially  if  contrasted 
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with  Marty’s  notion  of  “improper  opinion.”  F or  Bluem,  television  works  best  when  it  rein¬ 
forces  selectively  already  existing  beliefs  and  motivations  of  lightly  engaged,  actively  se¬ 
lective,  viewers.  He  recommends  programming  that:  awakens  and  develops  senses  of 
depth,  mystery,  and  responsibility  about  human  life;  establishes  the  historical  roots  and 
current  vitality  of  religion;  portrays  current  dialogue  between  church  and  world;  and 
presents  the  program’s  subject  via  confrontations  among  forces  or  through  humor. 

Boorstin,  Daniel.  The  Image:  A  Guide  to  Pseudo-Events  in  America.  (New  York:  Ath- 
eneum,  1978  (original  edition  in  1961).  315  pp.,  rfs.  [G] 

A  thoughtful  examination  of  how  Americans  through  the  use  of  their  media  substitute  the 
artificial  for  the  real  in  key  aspects  of  their  lives.  Chapters  deal  with:  the  substitutions  of 
pseudo-events  for  news,  celebrities  for  heroes,  tourism  for  travel,  shadows  for  aesthetic 
forms,  and  images  for  ideals.  Comparably  structured  arguments  in  each  chapter:  define 
the  meaning  of  the  terms  used,  examine  the  origin  of  the  substitution  tendency,  delineate 
the  present  situation,  and  examine  effects  of  the  substitution  for  individual  and  society. 

This  book  applies  Platonic  philosophical  principles  to  the  contemporary,  American 
situation  where  so  much  of  experience  is  either  interpreted  or  dominated  by  media.  Al¬ 
though  the  book  was  published  and  read  at  a  time  when  television  was  emerging  as  the 
pervasive  American  medium,  Boorstin  employs  a  print-oriented,  industrial  model 
(“Graphics  Revolution”)  to  explain  the  hows  and  whys  of  this  phenomenon. 

The  book  laments  the  loss  of  the  best  in  classical  civilization  and  culture.  Boorstin 
argues  that  media  demand  the  continuous  packaging  of  new,  artificial  experiences  for 
immediate  and  convenient  consumption  by  audiences  with  extravagant  beliefs  about  the 
human  capacity  to  reshape  the  world  and  what  it  holds.  It  should  be  read  by  anyone 
proposing  a  religious  or  ethical  position  about  television  that  derives  from  or  is  sympa¬ 
thetic  to  a  Platonic  view  of  human  meaning  and  nature. 

Communication  Research  T rends.  Quarterly:  1979 — .  (London:  The  Centre  for  the  Study 
of  Communication  and  Culture,  221  Goldhurst  Terrace,  NW6  3EP),  8-12  pp.,  bib.  [S  ] 

A  quarterly  information  service  that  summarizes  and  reviews  major  works  on  the  com¬ 
munication  subject  selected  for  that  issue.  A  1985  issue  on  computers,  for  example,  exam¬ 
ined  eight  books  published  since  1981  in  the  United  States  and/ or  England  on  the  human 
and  cultural  impact  of  computers.  Each  issue  also  highlights  current  research  and  re¬ 
searchers  addressing  the  topic  from  various  national  and  international  perspectives.  And  it 
provides  an  additional  bibliography  on  the  subject. 

As  “an  international  service  for  communication  research  established  by  the  Jesuits  in 
1977,”  the  Centre  and  this  publication  approach  media  topics  with  a  concern  for  values, 
cultural  impact,  and  religious  implications.  The  issue  on  computers,  for  example,  re¬ 
viewed  research  exploring  questions  about:  the  meaning  of  computer  assimilation  for  the 
lives  of  individual  and  societies;  the  way  various  groups,  cultures,  generations,  and  coun¬ 
tries  come  to  terms  with  the  computer  at  work,  home,  and  school;  the  differences  among 
computers  users,  their  forebears,  and  their  contemporaries  in  less  industrialized  countries, 
the  effects  of  computers  on  communication,  work,  and  leisure. 

This  publication  provides  an  invaluable  service  for  religious  groups  and  researchers 
interested  in  specific  communication  issues.  Not  only  does  it  review  key  research  dealing 
with  the  subject,  it  also  offers  a  current  bibliography  and  list  of  researchers  investigating 

the  topic. 

Enzensberger  Hans  Magnus.  The  Consciousness  Industry ;  On  Literature,  Politics  b  the 
Media.  Selected  &  with  a  postscript  by  Michael  Roloff.  (New  York:  The  Seabury  Press, 
1974).  184  pp.,  nts.  [S] 

A  collection  of  essays  dealing  with  the  condition  of  elite  art  and  culture  in  light  of  the  rise  of 
the  “mind”  or  “consciousness”  industry.  Subjects  addressed  include:  the  relationship  be- 
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tween  the  new  media  and  the  avant  garde,  the  availability  of  media  for  supporters  of  social 
change  or  revolution,  the  status  of  poetry  and  recent  literature  in  a  world  dominated  by  a 
consciousness  industry,  and  the  implications  of  modem  media  for  a  socialist  strategy. 

For  Enzensberger,  neither  a  communications  technology  nor  the  way  it  gets  institu¬ 
tionalized  represents  a  neutral  transmission  line  through  which  any  information  can  be 
conveyed.  Instead,  each  technology  favors  certain  social  outcomes,  interactions,  and 
values  over  others.  More  importantly,  the  industrialization  of  communication  and  knowl¬ 
edge  in  the  twentieth  century  expropriates  any  message  for  purposes  often  quite  different 
than  those  intended  by  the  message  producer.  The  consequences  of  these  maxims  include: 
subversion,  desacralization,  and  suppression  of  communications  aimed  at  outcomes  and 
value  formation  contrary  to  those  favored  by  the  consciousness  industry. 

These  essays  represent  an  elitist  Marxist  critique  of  the  challenge  presented  by  the 
institutionalization  of  media  like  television  in  American  or  other  industrialized  societies. 
The  questions  and  problems  they  raise  must  be  taken  seriously  and  resolved  systematically 
by  anyone  who  wants  to  use  television  to  convey  values  or  experiences  contrary  to  those 
presupposed  in  the  medium’s  technology  and  its  institutionalization. 


Ewen,  Stuart  and  Elizabeth.  Channels  of  Desire:  Mass  Images  and  the  Shaping  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Consciousness.  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1982).  282  pp.,  nts.  [G] 

In  discussing  how  the  consciousness  of  America  has  been  changed  in  the  last  200  years,  this 
book  examines:  how  industrialization  and  “progress”  have  “captured  our  eyes;”  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  consumerism  and  how  it  was  brought  about  through  marketing;  the  rise  of  movies 
and  new  fashions  as  examples  of  the  new  consumerism;  the  role  of  mass  media  in  these 
changes. 

For  the  authors,  the  reshaping  of  American  society  through  mass  production  and  con¬ 
sumerism  has  caused  a  dichotomy  in  human  spirit.  In  one  sense,  people  have  experienced 
the  great  hardships  that  industrialization  causes.  In  the  other  sense,  America’s  standard  of 
living  has  never  been  better.  Marketing,  through  the  media,  has  sold  Americans  on  endur¬ 
ing  the  former  and  pursuing  the  latter  via  mass-produced  individuality. 

The  underlying  message  from  the  marketing  media  seems  contradictory.  Through  a 
shared,  anonymous,  mass  experience,  each  person  can  become  an  individual.  If  such  a 
message  is  in  keeping  with  a  church’s  theology,  then  electronic  media  provide  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  success,  very  much  like  the  success  they  generated  in  the  rise  of  designer  jeans. 


Falwell,  Jerry.  Listen  America!  (Garden  City,  NY:  Doubleday,  1980).  266  pp.,  bibl.  [G] 

Although  not  explicitly  about  the  electronic  church,  this  book  provides  and  exemplifies  the 
televangelist  s  religious  manifesto  on  the  political  and  social  crises  America  faces.  It  exam¬ 
ines  American  morality  and  government  in  the  face  of  the  threat  of  communism.  Then  it 
discusses  the  specific  problems  of  the  ailing  family,  feminism,  abortion,  homosexuality, 
etc.  to  show  how  liberalism  promotes  problems  threatening  the  vitality  of  the  country.  The 
final  section  offers  Falwell  s  plan  of  action  to  set  America  on  the  right  course. 

Like  many  messages  conveyed  via  electronic  church  programming,  Falwell  calls  for  a 
return  to  strong,  conservative,  biblically  grounded  leadership  to  restore  American  liberty 
and  order.  Only  such  an  approach  can  remove  the  social  decay  and  threat  of  communism 
initiated  by  liberal  and  humanistic  thinking  and  fostered  through  television,  public  educa¬ 
tion,  and  pornography. 

As  a  manual  for  the  New  Right  and  Moral  Majority  ”  movements  that  enjoyed  arise 
in  prominence  paralleling  the  phenomenon  of  the'  electronic  church,  this  text  deserves 
careful  attention  from  anyone  studying  the  programming  or  impact  of  televangelism  in  the 
1970’s  and  1980’s. 
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Ferment  in  the  Field;  Communications  Scholars  Address  Critical  Issues  and  Research 
Tasks  of  the  Discipline.  Journal  of  Communication:  33,  3  (Summer  1983).  368  pp.,  rfts. 

[S'] 

A  symposium  of  35  original  essays  dealing  with  social  and  policy  aspects  of  communica¬ 
tion  research.  The  issue  represents  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  current  thinking  about 
media  research  questions  and  to  the  most  prominent  communication  scholars  of  the  last 
two  decades. 

Although  few  of  the  essays  deal  with  television  directly,  most  of  them  critically  address 
the  social,  intellectual,  or  methodological  grounds  for  writings  about  television  over  the 
past  forty  years.  Each  essay  includes  footnotes  pointing  to  seminal  works  in  communica¬ 
tion  studies. 

Those  asking  religious  questions  about  contemporary  media  might  find  the  following 
authors  particularly  useful:  Schramm  for  a  historical  perspective;  Melody/Mansell, 
Smythe/Dinh,  and  Lang/Lang  on  methodological  approaches;  Noelle- Neumann  on  ef¬ 
fects;  Schiller  and  Tuchman  on  control;  and  Haight,  Mosco,  White,  Carey,  and  Garnham 
on  cultural  research  in  the  values  conveyed. 

Hall,  Stuart  et  al.,  eds.  Culture,  Media,  Language;  Working  Papers  in  Cultural  Studies, 
1972-79.  (London:  Hutchinson,  1980)  (in  association  with  the  Centre  for  Contemporary 
Cultural  Studies,  University  of  Birmingham).  311  pp.,  nts.,  bib.  [S°] 

An  introduction  to  and  sampling  of  the  research  carried  out  at  the  Centre  for  Cultural 
Studies  during  the  1970’s.  The  “cultural  studies”  approach  developed  by  this  group  has 
emerged  as  one  of  the  most  promising  approaches  to  television  research  for  those  with 
humanistic  or  religious  concerns. 

“Cultural  Studies”  refers  to  an  area  where  different  disciplines  intersect  in  the  study  of 
the  various  cultures  coexisting  in  a  single  society.  This  particular  volume  contains  work  in 
ethnography,  media  studies,  semiotics,  and  literary  studies.  Media  Studies  under  this 
rubric  breaks  with:  models  of  direct  influence,  notions  of  media  texts  as  transparent 
bearers  of  meaning,  a  passive  and  undifferentiated  concept  of  audience,  and  a  mass- 
culture  understanding  of  the  media  process. 

The  media  essays  deal  with:  the  ideological  dimensions  of  messages;  the  encoding¬ 
decoding  process;  TV  news  portraits  of  the  “Social  Contract”  between  labor  and  govern¬ 
ment;  and  relationships  between  texts,  readers,  and  subjects.  These  studies  assume  that 
media  texts  neither  express  a  meaning  nor  reflect  reality .  Instead  they  produce  a  represen¬ 
tation  of  “the  real”  which  the  viewer  is  positioned  to  take  as  a  mirror  reflection  of  the  real 
world.  The  text  sets  the  viewer  in  place  —  in  a  position  of  unquestioning  identification 
and/or  knowledge.  The  religious  implications  of  such  an  approach  require  careful  testing 
and  evaluation. 

Hoover,  Stewart  M.  The  Electronic  Giant;  A  Critique  of  the  Telecommunications  Revolu¬ 
tion  from  a  Christian  Perspective.  (Elgin,  IL:  The  Brethren  Press,  1982).  171pp.,  nts.  [C°] 

An  overview  of  the  institutional  aspects  in  the  production  and  distribution  of  telecommu¬ 
nicated  messages,  including  a  consideration  of  the  organizations  involved,  their  operations 
and  policies.  Major  sections  suggest  the  ethical  implications  of  the  new  electronic  media, 
counter  common  misapprehensions  about  television  (the  “forerunner”  of  the  telecom¬ 
munications  revolution”),  prognosticate  about  the  convergence  of  other  electronic  tech¬ 
nologies,  and  offer  an  agenda  for  reform. 

Hoover  argues  that  the  revolution  in  the  way  people  communicate  as  a  society  requires 
attention  to  the  institutions  which  convey  information  about  the  world  H.s  book  offers 
basic  knowledge  about  these  institutions,  the  technologies  fueling  the  electronic  revolu¬ 
tion,  and  the  resulting  convergence  and  transformation  of  everyday  life. 

Through  introducing  readers  to  telecommunications  institutions,  Hoover  intends  to 
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shape  a  Christian  perspective  on  these  new  media.  His  demythologizing  of  common  as¬ 
sumptions  about  television  expands  religiously  grounded  observations  previously  offered 
by  William  Fore  in  a  1972  paper.  He  advocates  active  stewardship  toward  the  emerging 
media,  particularly  through  reform  groups  willing  and  able  to  move  apace  with  the 
changes  likely  in  the  telecommunications  revolution. 

Manning,  Frank  E.,  ed.  The  Celebration  of  Society:  Perspectives  on  Contemporary  Cultur- 
alPerformance.  (Bowling  Green,  OH:  Bowling  Green  University  Popular  Press,  1983).  192 
pp.,  bib.  [S] 

This  collection  of  essays  attempts  to  explain  how  celebrations  are  a  manifestation  of  and 
operate  as  a  form  of  cultural  self-identity.  The  essays  are  in  four  groups:  community  festi¬ 
vals,  sporting  spectacles,  masquerade  shows,  and  power  plays.  The  cultures  and  celebra¬ 
tions  examined  range  the  globe. 

There  are  two  roles  that  celebration  plays:  a)  interpretive,  a  way  in  which  celebrations 
are  means  for  a  culture  to  gain  perspective  on  its  situation  in  the  world;  and  b)  instrumen¬ 
tal,  a  way  in  which  the  culture  can  proclaim  its  identity  and  sense  of  purpose.  A  cultural 
community  can  often  become  through  celebration  an  interest  group  with  political 
leanings. 

Although  none  of  the  essays  deals  with  the  religious  media,  a  thoughtful  reader  can 
imagine  how,  through  televised  celebration,  a  particular  religious  group  unites  itself  and 
develops  a  stance  to  the  world. 

Marty,  Martin  E.  The  Improper  Opinion;  Mass  Media  and  the  Christian  Faith.  (Philadel¬ 
phia:  The  Westminster  Press,  1961).  144  pp.,  nts.  [G®] 

An  examination  of  the  challenge  presented  to  Christian  proclamation  and  nurture  by  mass 
media.  The  book  focuses  on  popular  media,  not  specialized  applications  for  particular 
religious  groups.  For  Marty,  media  aim  at  shaping  “proper  opinions”  in  unknown  citizens 
to  respond  to  mass  messages  favorable  to  the  communicators.  Christianity  presumes  to 
present  a  contrary  message,  an  “improper  opinion”  in  a  media  environment. 

The  book  argues  that  even  during  the  height  of  Christianity,  churches  inadvertently 
accepted  infiltration  of  secular  assumptions  (“proper  opinions”)  in  art,  education,  and 
mass  media.  More  recent  religious  usages  of  media  water  down  the  Christian  message, 
build  up  the  American  way,  and  establish  a  proper  opinion  for  later  exploitation  by  ideo¬ 
logue,  advertiser,  and  demagogue.  In  this  environment,  audiences  of  all  types  have  suc¬ 
cessfully  insulated  themselves  against  the  Christian  paradox.  Today’s  media  frustrate  most 
head-on  efforts  of  Christian  communicators  to  overcome  the  insulation  and  convey  an 
“improper  opinion.” 

Marty  proposes  a  strategy  of  presenting  the  church  through  the  lives  of  people  whose 
activity  manifests  Christian  testimony,  living  sacrifice  to  God,  and  everyday  human  ser¬ 
vice.  Such  presentations  should  adopt  story  formats  and  must  not  water  down  the  central 
power  of  God  in  these  lives,  even  at  the  risk  of  audience  skepticism,  wistfulness,  or  anxiety. 
Local  Christian  communities  must  follow  up  with  the  necessary,  interpersonal  didache 
with  those  attracted  to  non-evasive,  mediated  portrayals  of  Christian  witness.  The  book 
provides  an  important  and  relevant  introduction  to  relationships  between  television  and 
church  mission. 

McGee,  Michael  Calvin,  “Secular  Humanism:  A  Radical  Reading  of  ‘Culture  Industry’ 
Productions.”  In  Critical  Studies  in  Mass  Communication  1, 1  (March  1984) :  1-33.  nts.,  bib. 
[8] 

A  study  of  how  Jerry  Falwell  uses  biblical  passages  as  proof  in  political  issues  to  describe 
'Christian  consciousness  of  the  culture  industry’s  productions.”  The  analysis  is  divided 
into  seven  parts:  introduction,  setting  the  problem,  definitions  of  the  terms,  poetic  analy¬ 
sis,  dialectical  analysis,  rhetorical  analysis,  and  conclusion. 
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The  essay  focuses  on  the  biblical  story  of  the  fall  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Judges  19-21) 
which  F alwell  uses  as  a  proof  in  his  political  and  ethical  arguments  about  the  moral  quality 
of  television  and  film  (culture  industry  productions).  The  author  analyzes  Falwell’s  “radi¬ 
cal  reflection”  through  three  different  critical  readings  in  order  to  clarify  “what  it  means  to 
see  the  world”  in  a  way  that  connects  media  with  “society’s  general  moral  climate.” 

In  addition  to  introducing  three  potentially  useful  perspectives  on  media  analysis,  this 
study  provides  insights  about  the  role  and  meaning  of  critiques  from  a  biblical  perspective. 

Media  Development;  Journal  of  the  World  Association  for  Christian  Communication. 
Quarterly.  1953 — .  (London:  World  Association  for  Christian  Communication,  112  King’s 
Road,  SW3  4TR).  50-70  pp.,  nts.,  bib.  [S] 

An  international  journal  dealing  with  communication  issues  from  a  religious  perspective 
and  attending  to  the  ramifications  of  those  issues  for  developing  nations. 

Primary  audiences  for  this  journal  include:  communication  professionals,  ministers, 
and  scholars  interested  in  media  studies  from  an  international  and  value-oriented  perspec¬ 
tive.  A  typical  issue  will  provide  up  to  a  dozen  solicited  essays  from  scholars  or  practition¬ 
ers  representing  various  cultures  but  concerned  about  the  implications  of  the  issue  from  a 
religious  or  ethical  perspective.  The  articles  are  often  scholarly,  with  a  briefly  annotated 
bibliography  also  provided  by  the  issue.  Book  reviews  also  appear  regularly. 

This  journal  currently  stands  as  the  primary  academic  and  professional  publication  for 
those  interested  in  communications  from  a  religious,  ethical,  and  policy  perspective.  Reli¬ 
gious  persons  concerned  about  a  specific  electronic  media  subject  should  consult  back 
issues  of  the  journal  for  an  invaluable  resource. 

Mowlana,  Hamid. “Mass  Media  and  Culture;  Toward  an  Integrated  Theory.”  Pp.  149-170 
in  Intercultural  Communications  Theory:  Current  Perspectives  edited  by  William  B. 
Gudykunst.  (Beverly  Hills,  CA:  Sage,  1983).  Nts.  [S] 

A  proposal  for  a  cross-cultural,  integrative  theory  of  mass  communications.  The  article 
reviews  the  limitations  of  three  dominant  theories  of  mass  media  and  then  develops  an 
alternate  paradigm  which  distinguishes  between  the  production  and  distribution  of  cultur¬ 
al  messages. 

Mowlana  wants  a  theory  that  accounts  for  the  role  of  message  initiator  and  audience. 
These  factors  should  be  examined  independently  from  the  technology,  the  institutional 
controls,  and  the  conventions  through  which  the  message  is  communicated.  The  author 
underscores  the  urgency  for  such  a  theory  because  of:  an  emerging  universal  supercul¬ 
ture”  based  on  science  and  technology,  the  development  of  world  economy ,  the  revival  of 
ethnicity,  the  appearance  of  transnationals,  and  trends  in  national  development. 

The  new  theory  should  encompass  the  following  variables:  technology,  production 
and  distribution  processes,  cultural  message,  political  and  economic  system,  and  value 
system.  Such  an  approach  requires  that  any  mass  media  system  wanting  to  integrate  into 
national  culture  must  clarify  its  policies  on:  cultural  heritage  and  group  tradition,  human 
rights,  development  policy,  international  cultural  exchange,  pluralism,  and  selection  of 
appropriate  communications  technology. 

Phelan,  John  M.  Disenchantment ;  Meaning  and  Morality  in  the  Media.  (New  York:  Hast¬ 
ings  House,  1980).  191  pp.,  bib.  [G°] 

An  examination  of  the  central  ethical  issues  at  stake  in  television  today  and  a  response  to 
them  from  a  humanistic  perspective  solidly  grounded  in  Western  thought  and  culture. 
Instead  of  beginning  with  the  moral  shortcomings  of  the  broadcast  industry,  Phelan  first 
examines  media  reform  efforts  that  operate  in  the  name  of  public  goods. 

He  convincingly  demonstrates  that  neither  these  reform  movements  nor  the  promise  of 
technological  evolution  will  remedy  the  impoverishments  in  the  quality  of  life  and  culture 
experienced  during  the  era  of  electronic  media.  On  the  contrary,  beliefs  in  reform  through 
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political  action  or  technological  adaptation  ultimately  reinforce  the  continued  dominance 
of  the  media's  “secondary  worlds”  which  fail  to  convey  the  transcendent  meaning  at  the 
core  of  any  culture. 

Phelan’s  argument  succinctly  states  the  problems  confronting  those  committed  to  a  life 
based  on  transcendent  meaning  and  interested  in  using  or  changing  the  electronic  media  as 
part  of  their  communication  enterprise.  He  constructs  criteria  for  determining  when  theo¬ 
logical  or  humanistic  attempts  to  relate  to  the  electronic  media  have  become  so  comprom¬ 
ised  that  they  reinforce  the  status  quo  rather  than  genuinely  enhance  it. 

Quebedeaux,  Richard.  By  What  Authority:  The  Rise  of  Personality  Cults  in  America. 
(New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  1982).  186  pp.,  nts.,  bib.  [G] 

This  book  examines  the  rise  of  “celebrities”  as  religious  leaders  in  America  and  how  this 
trend  influences  mainline  churches  and  religion  itself.  Chapters  discuss  the  nature  of  popu¬ 
lar  religion,  review  the  rise  of  celebrities  as  leaders  after  the  Civil  War,  consider  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  authority  (what  it  is,  how  it  works,  and  why  it  declines),  and  analyze  resolutions  to 
modern  feeling  of  “homelessness”  or  loneliness. 

Americans  have  always  been  enraptured  with  celebrities  and  heroes  —  people  with 
charisma.  They  are  used  to  sell  anything,  including  religion.  Leaders  with  personality  in 
popular  religion  have  overcome  the  recent  breakdown  of  traditional  authority  by  relating 
directly  to  the  people,  usually  through  television.  Their  approach,  when  combined  with 
the  selling  of  easy  “how-to”  religion  to  lonely  and  anxious  people,  accounts  for  their  in¬ 
creasing  popularity .  They  convey  only  the  veneer  of  religious  experience,  which  mainline 
churches  cannot  provide  as  readily. 

This  book  shows  how  the  electronic  church  has  been  able  to  surpass  the  mainline 
churches  in  methods  of  ministry,  even  though  there  is  little  difference  in  the  grounding  of 
the  teaching  (the  Bible) .  But  it  argues  that  the  religious  content  of  these  successful  religious 
programs  too  often  contains  superficial  messages. 

Soukop,  Paul  A.  Communication  and  Theology:  Introduction  and  Review  of  the  Litera¬ 
ture.  (London:  World  Association  for  Christian  Communication,  122  King’s  Road,  London 
SW3  4TR,  1983).  114  pp.,  rfs.,  bib.  [S°] 

A  systematic  cataloguing  and  review  of  works  dealing  with  some  relationships  between 
communication  and  a  theological  issue.  The  materials  inventoried  represent  published 
works  on  hand  at  the  Centre  for  the  Study  of  Communication  and  Culture  in  London 
through  the  early  summer  of  1982. 

The  author  cross-classifies  the  literature  according  to  the  communications  analogue 
assumed  by  the  work  (linguistic,  aesthetic,  cultural,  interpersonal,  sender-receiver,  or 
theological)  and  the  major  theological  theme  treated  (religious  self  understanding,  Chris¬ 
tian  attitudes  toward  communication,  pastoral  uses  of  communication,  or  ethics  and  advo¬ 
cacy).  Communication  is  defined  as  manifesting  processual,  relational,  and  content  char¬ 
acteristics.  For  Soukop,  theology  includes  the  study  of  both  God’s  self-communication  and 
human  understandings  about  the  relation  of  God  to  humanity. 

Reviews  and  criticism  of  works  dealing  with  television  appear  throughout  Soukop ’s 
elaboration  of  his  cross-classification  system,  although  the  heaviest  concentration  appears 
under  the  sender-receiver  analogue  (renamed  “broadcast/mechanical”) .  A  number  of  im¬ 
portant  questions  deserving  more  systematic  study  appear  in  the  book’s  conclusion  along 
with  recommendations  for  further  theological  analysis  of  communication. 

Williams,  Raymond.  Television;  Technology  and  Cultural  Form.  (New  York:  Schocken 
Books,  1975).  160  pp.,  bib.  [G] 

A  critical  examination  of  how  television  as  a  technology  and  a  cultural  form  has  “altered 
our  world.  Chapters  explore  the  historical  developments  that  created  television,  the  insti¬ 
tutions  that  control  it,  its  forms,  and  its  effects. 
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The  book  argues  that  television  emerged  to  meet  a  growing  social  need  for  a  continu¬ 
ously  updated  orientation  to  the  mobility,  novelty,  and  change  found  in  advanced  urban 
societies.  Apparently,  traditional  institutions  like  the  church  could  only  address  these  in¬ 
tense  experiences  of  new  relationships  from  positions  formulated  during  earlier  times  and 
perceptions  of  space.  Broadcasting  especially  attracts  persons  who  seek  the  paradoxical 
lifestyle  of  simultaneous  mobility  and  privatization  offered  in  contemporary  industrial 
orders. 

When  he  discusses  the  cultural  forms  of  television,  Williams  highlights:  mediation, 
dramatization,  an  emphasis  on  commodities,  intrusion  into  public  and  private  spheres  of 
life,  and  the  planned  (yet  miscellaneous)  flow  of  images  rather  than  the  presentation  of 
discrete  events.  The  book  offers  a  critical,  unified,  and  dissenting  overview  of  what  televi¬ 
sion  means. 


Issues  Of  T elevision  Policy  And  Regulation 


Armstrong,  Ben.  The  Electric  Church.  (New  York:  Thomas  Nelson,  1979).  192  pp., 
appdcs.,  nts.  [G] 

This  history  of  religious  broadcasting  in  America  traces  developments  in  content,  person¬ 
alities,  and  technology  from  early  radio  to  the  present  day.  The  author  addresses  some 
common  questions  and  criticisms  about  the  electronic  church  including  its  effect  on  the 
mainline  churches  and  the  apparent  wealth  of  some  televangelists. 

The  book  argues  for  the  legitimacy  of  televangelism  as  a  technological  gift  from  God  to 
fulfill  the  Christian  mandate  to  “teach  the  Gospel  to  every  living  creature.”  Armstrong 
maintains  that  this  form  of  religious  broadcasting  restores  “church-going”  to  its  original 
form  in  early  Christianity,  and  exhibits  the  power  to  unite  all  Christians  into  one  true 
church.  This  universal  orientation  of  the  electronic  church  is  said  to  complement  the  more 
individualized  missions  of  mainline  churches. 

This  book  offers  a  coherent,  religiously  grounded  understanding  of  and  position  for 
televangelism  developed  by  an  experienced  and  knowledgeable  ecumenical  religious 
broadcaster. 

Bachman,  John  W.  The  Church  in  the  World  of  Radio-T elevision.  (New  York:  Association 
Press,  1960).  191  pp.,  nts.  [G] 

An  outgrowth  of  a  1958  NCC  Study  Commission  on  the  Role  of  Radio,  Television,  and 
Films  in  Religion.  The  book's  approach  is  said  to  reflect  the  policy  directions  recom¬ 
mended  by  that  commission.  Chapters  deal  with  the  broadcasting  system,  problems  with 
its  programs,  prospects  for  improvement,  the  task  of  the  church  in  communication  and  in 
religious  broadcasts,  and  a  proposed  stragegy  for  future  initiatives. 

In  light  of  the  complex  opportunities  for  the  church  in  relation  to  media,  the  book 
recommends  a  coordinated  effort  among  churches,  academic  disciplines,  and  the  arts  to: 
deal  with  broadcasters;  explore  creative  ways  of  conveying  the  Gospel  message;  engage  in 
relevant  research;  establish  standards  for  evaluating  broadcasts;  promote  critical  use  o 
programs  by  prepared  audiences;  and  develop  feedback  between  audiences  and  stations. 
Bachman  urges  purposeful  diversity  in  religious  programming  on  local  and  national  levels 
and  reorientation  of  NCC’s  Broadcasting  and  Film  Commission  to  coordinate  denomina¬ 
tional  production  efforts.  , 

This  work  serves  as  an  historical  and  comparative  document  about  the  position  of  the 
NCC  constituency  in  1960.  It  reflects  the  continued  domination  of  a  production  orienta¬ 
tion-  dissatisfaction  with  a  federated,  national  production  agency;  and  growing  realization 
of  the  need  for  research,  viewer  education,  and  criticism  about  broadcast  output  and 
policies.  It  can  be  read  most  profitably  in  conjunction  with  the  Jennings,  Bluem,  Marty, 
and  more  recent  NCC-sponsored  reports. 
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Besen,  Stanley  M.  et  al.  Misregulating  Television:  Network  Dominance  and  the  FCC. 
(Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1984).  202  pp.,  nts.  [S°] 

An  exploration  of  presuppositions  behind  the  regulatory  approach  to  networks.  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies  apparently  assume  that  network  dominance  is  threatening  and  can  be  use¬ 
fully  controlled  through  regulation  of  commercial  practices.  The  book  elaborates  the  eco¬ 
nomic  functions  and  power  of  networks;  establishes,  a  schema  for  measuring  the 
desirability  and  utility  of  regulations  of  commercial  practices;  and  then  surveys  past,  pres¬ 
ent,  and  proposed  economic  regulation  of  networks. 

The  bulk  of  the  study  assesses  the  role  of  regulations  in  network-affiliate  relations, 
network-supplier  agreements,  and  network  ownership  or  control  over  entities.  The  au¬ 
thors  then  propose  a  regulatory  pattern  for  today  and  explain  why  earlier  attempts  at 
policy  analysis  have  failed.  They  argue  that  policy  making  must  be  consistently  based  on 
clear  criteria  and  goals,  but  find  that  federal  regulations  did  not  keep  in  view  the  goals  of 
competition,  diversity,  and  localism.  Instead,  the  FCC  made  a  series  of  “avoidable”  policy 
choices  dealing  with  spectrum  allocation  and  pay/ cable  television  that  enabled  domi¬ 
nance  by  three  networks. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  authors,  more  recent  FCC  policies  have  diverged  from  this 
course  of  continued,  three-network  domination.  In  the  interest  of  the  criteria  of  competi¬ 
tion,  diversity,  and  localism,  they  offer  recommendations  that  reject  the  present  system  of 
regulation.  This  book  provides  an  excellent  analysis  of  federal  policies  regarding  networks 
and  the  electronic  media.  It  shows  that  from  the  perspective  of  open  marketplace  and 
competition,  regulation  has  failed  to  achieve  its  goals  and  is  likely  to  change.  For  anyone 
interested  in  media  reform  or  policy,  this  book  should  receive  careful  attention. 

•  Brown,  Les.  Televi$ion;  The  Business  Behind  the  Box.  (New  York:  Harcourt  Brace  Jovan- 
ovich,  1971).  374  pp.  [G] 

An  anecdotal  review  of  key  broadcasting  events  during  a  typical  year  in  the  late  1960’s  and 
early  1970’s.  Brown  uses  the  incidents  to  review  differences  among  the  networks,  the  ten¬ 
sions  between  network  and  affiliate  station,  profiles  of  major  broadcasting  executives, 
programming  decisions  and  ratings  strategies,  the  function  of  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission,  and  the  nature  of  public  television. 

In  vividly  describing  how  and  why  decisions  are  made,  the  author  highlights  the 
amoral  character  of  the  television  business.  His  descriptions  of  various  events  during  1970 
profiles  a  time  when  the  commerical  network  system  operated  as  the  overwhelming  force 
in  television.  While  the  players  and  their  relative  positions  of  power  may  have  changed, 
monetary  profit  still  dominates  as  the  motive  for  all  industry  actions. 

This  book  operates  as  an  eye-opener  for  anyone  who  seeks  to  improve  television  by 
working  through  the  system  (economic  or  political)  or  by  appealing  to  the  personal  ethics 
of  television’s  decision  makers. 

Cass,  Ronald  A.  Revolution  in  the  Wasteland;  Value  and  Diversity  in  Television.  (Char¬ 
lottesville:  University  Press  of  Virginia,  1981).  238  pp.,  nts.  [G] 

A  consideration  of  new  technologies  in  television  as  the  best  way  to  improve  the  diversity 
and  fare  of  programming.  After  examining  regulatory  efforts  to  foster  programming  in  the 
public  interest,  the  legally  oriented  work  takes  up  satellites,  cable,  pay  television,  video¬ 
cassettes  and  videodiscs. 

The  author  concludes  that  new  technologies  which  do  not  face  the  inhibiting  effects  of 
broadcaster  distribution,  f  CC  restrictions,  and  advertiser  support  will  provide  audiences 
w  ith  a  dramatically  greater  variety  and  improved  quality  of  programming.  He  particu¬ 
larly  highlights  the  promise  of  the  videodisc,  due  to  estimates  of  low  cost,  widespread 
adoption,  and  avoidance  of  regulatory  snags. 

Like  many  projections  of  a  better  future,  this  work  demonstrates  how  technological 
optimism  and  reasoned  argument  do  not  necessarily  result  in  fully  accurate  prognostica- 
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tion.  Three  years  after  the  book’s  publication,  production  and  marketing  of  videodiscs  had 
been  drastically  curtailed  to  specialized,  nonconsumer  usages.  Meanwhile  published  de- 
bunkings  have  increased  against  the  claim  that  the  new  technologies  offer  genuine  diver¬ 
sity  and  freedom. 

Companie,  Benjamin  M.,  Christopher  H.  Sterling,  Thomas  Guback,  and  J.  Hendrick  No¬ 
ble,  Jr.  Who  Owns  the  Media?  Concentration  of  Ownership  in  the  Mass  Communications 
Industry.  2nd.  ed.  (White  Plains,  NY:  Knowledge  Industry  Publications,  1982).  529  pp., 
bib.,  nts.,  appdcs.  [S*] 

A  compendium  of  data  about  media  ownership  and  competition  in  the  United  States. 
Chapters  deal  with  newspapers,  book  publishing,  magazines,  theatrical  film,  broadcast¬ 
ing,  cable  and  pay  TV,  ownership  of  media  companies,  and  the  extent  of  concentration  in 
the  communication  industry. 

In  addition  to  providing  a  wealth  of  statistical  information,  this  volume  interprets  pat¬ 
terns  of  media  ownership  and  control  according  to  standards  uniquely  applicable  to  an 
industry  that  “deals  in  the  particularly  sensitive  commodities  of  ideas,  information, 
thought  and  opinion.”  Given  the  increased  blurring  of  boundaries  in  media  ownership  and 
usage,  the  authors  also  provide  a  framework  that  relates  modem  communications  to  the 
functional  needs  of  traditional  media  audiences. 

For  those  interested  in  understanding  and  responding  to  how  media  operate  in  today’s 
society,  this  volume  offers  invaluable  information  for  action  on  major  policy  and  control 
issues.  All  data  are  presented  with  public  policy  concerns  in  mind,  especially  concerns  of 
ownership  concentration. 

Freed,  Paul  E.  Towers  to  Eternity.  (Nashville:  Thomas  Nelson,  1979).  200  pp.  [G] 

An  autobiographical  account  of  the  development  of  Trans  World  Radio,  an  international 
network  of  radio  stations  dedicated  to  transmitting  the  Gospel  to  peoples  in  predomi¬ 
nantly  non-Christian  countries.  Freed  proceeds  from  his  Arabian  childhood  as  a  son  of 
missionaries  through  his  doctoral  education  in  Mass  Communication  at  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity  to  his  work  in  establishing  and  building  TWR. 

The  work  offers  a  personalized  testimony  about  how  undying  faith  in  God  s  direct 
participation  in  Freed’s  televangelistic  enterprise  helped  transcend  incalculable  odds  to 
establish  his  international  radio  netw  ork. 

This  book  deals  less  with  the  technical,  policy,  and  administrative  issues  connected 
with  the  establishment  of  a  form  of  electronic  church  than  it  does  with  the  personal  rela¬ 
tionship  with  God  that  Freed  believed  was  at  the  core  of  its  success. 

Hadden,  Jeffrey  K.  and  Charles  E.  Swann.  Prime  Time  Preachers:  The  Rising  Power  of 
Televangelism.  (Reading,  MA:  Addison-Wesley,  1981).  217  pp.,  bib.  [G] 

An  examination  of  the  various  components  that  make  up  the  electronic  church  phenom¬ 
enon  The  book  defines  who  the  current  televangelists  are,  how  they  became  important,  to 
whom  they  speak,  and  what  will  be  their  effect  on  the  country.  F or  the  authors,  the  success 
of  this  ministry  is  based  on  parapersonal  communication  with  an  audience  of  lonely  indi¬ 
viduals  with  low  self-worth.  Its  notoriety  emerges  from  the  mobilization  of  viewers  into  a 

vocal  political  force.  . 

This  work  focuses  on  televangelism  as  entrepreneurial  broadcasting,  which  can  impact 

American  social  and  political  life.  Ratings  (slightly  over  20  million  for  sixty-plus  programs) 
show  audiences  smaller  and  demographically  less  desirable  than  estimates  proclaimed  by 
enthusiasts.  What  make  the  broadcasting  important  is  its  unique  form:  it  is  a  two-way 
phenomenon  that  links 
strategies  to  television.  W 
the  budgets  of  electronic 

bly  due  to  higher  yields  from  contributory  responses. 


computer,  telephone,  mailings,  and  sophisticated  marketing 
hile  audiences  stayed  relatively  constant  between  1975  and  1980, 
church  organizations  increased  at  annual  rates  of  20*,  presuma- 
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The  book  offers  comparative  observations  between  the  electronic  church  and  the  min¬ 
istries  of  mainstream  Protestantism.  In  the  process,  it  provides  terms  through  which  any 
religious  group  can  explore  and  evaluate  its  ministry  in  a  postindustrial,  information  based 
society. 

Hill,  George  H.  Airwaves  to  the  Soul:  The  Influence  and  Growth  of  Religious  Broadcasting 
in  America.  (Saratoga,  CA:  R&E  Publishers,  1983).  152  pp.,  nts.,  appdcs.  [G] 

A  history  of  religious  broadcasting  in  the  United  States  from  the  early  pioneers,  through 
the  start  of  the  electronic  church  in  Hollywood,  to  the  modern-day  race  for  satellites  and 
conflict  between  paid  and  contributed  time.  Five  appendices  survey  research  done  on 
religious  broadcasting,  its  audience,  and  its  future  in  relation  to  local  churches. 

Hill  uses  historical  data  to  explain  the  nature  of  today’s  religious  broadcasting.  He 
shows  how  most  preachers  don’t  make  it  to  the  top,  and  delineates  the  success  of  those  who 
do.  The  book  argues  for  the  influence  of  early  broadcasters  on  the  nation  now  and  in  the 
future. 

An  historical  overview  of  religious  broadcasting,  this  book  is  aimed  at  those  with  either 
religious  or  media  orientations  seeking  to  make  projections  about  the  future. 

Horsfield,  Peter  G.  Religious  Television:  The  American  Experience.  (New  York:  Long¬ 
man,  1984),  197  pp.,  bib.  [G°] 

This  book  is  divided  into  three  parts:  1)  examination  of  the  development  of  religious  tele¬ 
vision  in  which  the  finances,  stars,  television  culture,  and  churches  involved  are  scruti¬ 
nized;  2)  summary  of  research  into  the  effects  of,  audiences  for,  attitudes  towards,  local 
church  involvement  in,  and  culture  surrounding  religious  television;  and  3)  prognosis  for 
religious  television  based  on  current  practices  and  use. 

Responding  to  changing  American  uses  of  television,  Horsfield  summarizes  recent  re¬ 
search  into  how  television  shapes  religion.  Studies  of  religious  uses  of  television  show  that 
there  is  an  imbalance  in  the  presentation  of  faith  and  culture  due  to  the  financial  structure 
of  commerical  television.  Televangelists  and  fundamentalists  are  promoted  because  they 
resemble  the  structure  of  commercial  television. 

Adopting  a  media-oriented  view,  Horsfield  identifies  commercial  television  and  tele¬ 
vangelists  as  responsible  for  the  character  of  religious  television  today. 

Jaberg,  Gene  and  Louis  G.  Wargo,  Jr.  The  Video  Pencil:  Cable  Communications  for 
Church  and  Community.  (Washington,  DC:  University  Press  of  America,  1980).  147  pp., 
nts.  [G] 

A  text  for  religious  activity  in  the  cable  era.  Chapters  deal  with  theological  and  ministerial 
perspectives,  as  well  as  with  strategies  for  religious  participation  with  cable.  The  authors 
assume  that  telecommunications  will  alter  society  more  drastically  than  did  printing.  Their 
book  represents  an  effort  to  help  churchmen  prepare  for  the  dramatic  change. 

The  book  emphasizes  the  form  that  cable  communication  takes  to  help  readers  grasp 
forms  of  theology  and  ministry  it  enhances.  The  dialogical,  multi-media,  and  process 
orientations  of  cable  are  said  to  enrich  comparable  orientations  and  emphases  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  message.  Attention  shifts  from  communicator  and  message  to  audience  and  occasion. 
Changes  in  form  require  expansion  of  ministry  beyond  cablecasting  to  include  service  to 
consumers  and  critique  to  operators.  These  new  ministries  stress  the  individual’s  control 
over  technology  and  the  operator's  responsibility  to  encourage  the  transformation  of  peo¬ 
ple  into  persons.  Religious  productions  should  supplement  the  broadcast  approach  of 
presentation  with  a  new  kind  of  cablecasting  that  generates  “presence.” 

This  work  represents  a  thoughtful  and  comprehensive  prescription  for  ministry  in  an 
era  of  developing  electronic  media.  It  argues  its  position  reflectively  from  earlier  religious 
and  communication  books.  Its  attention  to  relationships  between  cable  and  theological 
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forms  adds  an  important  dimension  to  these  materials.  This  focus  offers  another  perspec¬ 
tive  on  the  sorts  of  issues  also  taken  up  in  Bachman,  Marty,  Owens,  Parker,  and  Phelan. 


Jennings,  Ralph  M.  “Policies  and  Practices  of  Selected  National  Religious  Bodies  as  Re¬ 
lated  to  Broadcasting  in  the  Public  Interest,  1920-1950.”  Doctoral  dissertation,  New  York 
University,  1968.  529  pp.,  nts.,  bib.  [S] 

An  examination  of  the  broadcasting  policies  of  major  Protestant  organizations  during  the 
rise  of  radio.  Program  content  is  taken  up  when  it  manifests  policy  decisions.  Utilizing 
available  religious  archives  and  personal  interviews,  each  chapter  takes  up  a  different 
organization  and  presents  its  findings  chronologically. 

The  study  concludes  that  these  churches  were  predominantly  concerned  with  obtain¬ 
ing  access  to  broadcasting  facilities  for  propagation  purposes.  Since  commercial  radio  did 
not  make  enough  time  available,  mainstream  churches  created  agencies  like  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  to  sponsor  programs  and  represent  their  interests.  A  liaison  with 
national  broadcasters,  this  agency  dispensed  the  time  granted,  but  showed  little  concern 
about  broadcasting  as  a  societal  force.  As  liberal  and  fundamentalist  wings  became  dissat¬ 
isfied  with  the  cooperative  approach  of  the  Federal  Council,  they  developed  alternate 
agencies  to  take  more  active  and  policy-oriented  roles.  The  record  of  churches  that  dealt 
directly  with  broadcasting  is  also  documented.  Lutherans,  Baptists,  and  Methodists  re¬ 
ceive  most  attention. 

The  work  represents  an  invaluable  study  of  pre-1950  relations  between  broadcasting 
and  denominations  affiliated  with  the  National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ.  It  chron¬ 
icles  the  lost  opportunities  for  an  active  role  in  the  development  of  broadcasting  and  the 
decline  in  broadcaster  generosity  and  audience  interest  for  religious  programs.  In  the  late 
1940’s,  there  emerged  a  few  church  leaders  and  communications  generalists  who  could 
deal  with  both  the  social  impact  and  religious  applications  of  broadcasting.  The  record  of 
their  successes  and  failures  requires  a  comparable  study  of  the  same  agency  efforts  after 
1950. 


Kahn,  Frank  J.,  ed.  Documents  of  American  Broadcasting,  Fourth  Edition.  (Englewood 
Cliffs,  N.J.:  Prentice  Hall,  1984).  501  pp.,  nts.,  rfs.  [S] 

An  anthology  of  primary  source  materials  dealing  with  historical  developments  regula¬ 
tions,  and  policy  issues  in  American  television.  Organizing  the  readings  chronologically, 
the  book  includes  key  policy  statements  by  the  President,  Congress,  and  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  along  with  legal  decisions  made  by  the  Commission  or  the 
federal  courts.  Each  document  is  followed  by  a  set  of  questions  (“Mind  Probes”)  and 
related  readings  for  more  in-depth  examination  of  the  issues  at  stake. 

The  editor  has  abridged  many  of  the  documents  in  a  way  that  highlights  the  contribu¬ 
tions  each  has  made  in  the  historical  evaluation  of  the  policy  positions  and  regulations 
regarding  television  and  more  recent  forms  of  electronic  media.  I  he  selections  also  un¬ 
derscore  the  underlying  tension  between  commercial  free  enterprise  and  limited  govern¬ 
mental  regulation  in  the  public  interest.  For  Kahn  this  tension  operates  as  the  major  feature 
of  American  television. 

Although  few  of  these  documents  deal  directly  with  religious  issues,  many  argue  policy 
directions  on  the  basis  of  “the  public  interest,”  a  term  which  has  often  been  invoked  by 
groups  concerned  with  the  preservation  and  transmission  of  enduring  values  and  culture. 
A  few  documents  directly  involve  religious  institutions  or  programming  (the  Shuler  case  in 
1932,  “Blue  Book”  statement  in  1946,  the  United  Church  of  Christ  case  on  citizen  standing 
in  1966  and  the  Red  Lion  case  in  1969).  The  documents  also  provide  the  reader  with  a  good 
introduction  into  where  power  has  rested  and  how  it  has  shifted  in  matters  of  television 
policy  over  the  years. 
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Levin,  Harvey  J.  Fact  and  Fancy  in  Television  Regulation;  An  Economic  Study  of  Policy 
Alternatives.  (NY:  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1980).  505  pp.,  nts.,  appdcs.  [S°] 

An  examination  of  the  licensing  of  television  stations  in  terms  of  the  stated  objectives  and 
actual  results  of  the  licensing  policy  and  practices  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.”  Chapters  include  considerations  of:  economic  structure  arid  regulatory 
framework  for  television;  the  notion  of  diversity;  the  economics  of  broadcasting;  objec¬ 
tives  vs.  results  in  regulation;  a  critique  of  policies  regarding  ownership,  cross-ownership, 
public  television,  networks,  and  prime-time  access;  and  an  assessment  of  alternate  policies 
of  “scarcity  rents”  and  “quantitative  program  requirements.” 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  impact  of  licensing  on  station  profitability,  program 
diversity,  and  prime-time  program  composition  —  particularly  to  the  unanticipated  re¬ 
sults  in  each  of  these  areas.  The  study  concludes  that  “FCC  licensing  and  allocation  poli¬ 
cies  .  .  .  bolster  industry  profits,”  rather  than  “channel  them  into  local,  cultural,  or  in¬ 
formational  service.” 

The  work  provides  a  detailed  overview  of  how  the  regulatory  practice  of  licensing  in 
the  United  States  has  resulted  in  television  programming  practices  and  service  at  odds 
with  the  original  intentions  of  the  regulators.  It  also  provides  an  economic  and  political 
framework  for  thinking  about  alternate  approaches  to  regulation. 

McMahon,  Robert  Sears.  Federal  Regulation  of  the  Radio  and  Television  Broadcast  Indus¬ 
try  in  the  United  States  1927-1959  With  Special  Reference  to  the  Establishment  and  Opera¬ 
tion  of  W orkable  Administration  Standards.  Ph.D.  dissertation.  The  Ohio  State  University, 
1959.  358  pp.,  nts.  [S] 

A  review  of  Congressional  legislation  and  the  decisions  by  the  F ederal  Radio  and  F ederal 
Communications  Commissions  to  determine  whether  the  broad  “public  interest”  mandate 
of  broadcasting  laws  had  evolved  into  “firm  and  dependable”  policies.  The  review  in¬ 
cludes  consideration  of  broadcasting  regulation  prior  to  1934;  early  operation  of  the  FCC; 
Congressional  efforts  to  amend  the  1934  act;  the  1952  McFarland  Amendment  which 
changed  procedures  for  license  application,  renewal,  and  transfer;  and  the  subsequent 
record  of  the  FCC  in  licensing  television  stations. 

The  author  concludes  that  through  1958  the  FCC  had  not  developed  definite  or  con¬ 
sistently  applied  standards.  He  looks  to  Congress  to  provide  further  guidance  regarding 
standards  of  public  interest  and  recommends  stricter  application  of  those  standards  to 
license  renewals  and  transfers.  The  study  highlights  Congressional  efforts  to  revise  admin¬ 
istrative  organization  and  processes  at  the  FCC. 

Completed  before  the  emergence  of  “Fairness,”  citizen  standing  in  license  renewals, 
“Red  Lion,”  various  access  efforts,  and  “deregulation,”  this  study’s  use  is  limited  to  provid¬ 
ing  an  overview  of  earlier  regulatory  and  administrative  efforts  to  determine  what  public 
interest  means.  The  work  does  refer  to  incidents  dealing  with  the  communication  of  values 
or  religious  broadcasting.  These  include:  early  overcommercialization  (pp.  51  f f . ) ,  use  of 
rtligious  programs  to  attack  others  (pp.  57-58),  the  philosophy  of  diverse  programming 
(pp.  59  ff.),  and  ownership  of  stations  by  religious  institutions  (p.  101). 

National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A.,  Violence  and  Sexual  Violence  in 
Film,  Television,  Cable  and  H ome  Video.  Report  of  a  Study  Committee  of  the  Communi¬ 
cation  Commission.  (NY:  Communication  Commission,  National  Council  of  Churches 
1985),  21  pp.,  bib.,  nts.,  appdx.  [G°] 

An  evaluation  of  the  problem  of  sexual  violence  in  film,  TV,  cable,  and  home  video.  Its  six 
sections  review:  the  origin  and  purpose  of  the  committee,  responses  from  the  public  and 
industry  to  the  problem,  media  research  into  violence,  structural  factors  in  media  indus¬ 
tries  that  exacerbate  the  problem,  principles  that  should  guide  responses  to  the  problem, 
and  recommendations  for  action. 

Instead  of  emphasizing  the  violent  content  of  media,  this  report  highlights  the  impact 
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of  violent  material  on  viewers  and  those  points  where  key  policy  decisions  are  made  to 
generate  such  material.  Moreover,  the  report  devotes  its  largest  section  to  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  specific  actions:  in  the  commercial  television,  motion  picture,  cable,  and  video¬ 
cassette  industries;  and  by  the  public,  noncommerical  broadcasters,  educators,  and 
churches. 

The  report  exemplifies  one  model  for  how  religious  groups  can  develop  thoughtful, 
action-oriented  responses  to  a  specific  problem  of  the  electronic  media.  Its  references, 
bibliography,  and  appendix  provide  important  resources  for  further  study,  dialogue,  and 
strategizing  about  the  problem  of  media  violence. 

Norris,  William  Clyde.  An  Evaluation  of  Federal  Court  Decisions  on  Religion  in  Broad¬ 
casting  in  the  Light  of  the  First  Amendment.  (Ann  Arbor,  MI:  University  Microfilms, 
1972).  176  pp.,  bib.  [S] 

This  doctoral  dissertation  is  divided  into  four  parts:  the  design  of  the  study;  the  individual 
court  cases  examined  and  their  salient  points;  a  discussion  of  the  cases  treated  as  a  whole  in 
terms  of  their  decisions;  and  a  summary  of  the  findings  and  their  implications. 

The  work  examines  all  decisions  of  broadcasting  litigations  between  1927  and  1969 
which  involved  considerations  of  religion  to  determine  in  which  cases  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  was  upheld.  Upon  finding  five  instances  in  which  it  was  not  upheld,  the  author 
concluded  that  religious  liberty  is  not  a  reality  in  broadcasting  because  the  government, 
through  the  FCC  and  the  courts,  protected  the  majority  view  of  religion,  thereby  inhibit¬ 
ing  religious  dissent. 

The  dissertation  shows  how  the  freedom  of  speech  and  religion  can  be  subverted  by 
the  government  to  conform  to  the  expectations  of  the  American  public.  The  five  specific- 
cases  demonstrate  how  even  the  courts  do  not  conform  to  their  own  decisions,  and  possi¬ 
bly  how  others  may  present  an  oppositional  case  against  religious  liberty . 

Oberdorfer,  Donald  N.  Electronic  Christianity :  Myth  or  Ministry.  (Taylors  Falls,  MN:  J.  L. 
Brekke  and  Sons,  1982).  155  pp.,  bib.  [S] 

An  examination  of  the  historical  background  of  religious  broadcasting.  Communication 
theory  and  theology  are  related  to  the  denominational  character  of  the  electronic  church, 
and  to  the  various  styles  of  preachers.  The  book  offers  financial  suggestions  on  the  use  of 
media  for  different  religious  groups. 

A  theoretical  approach  to  religious  television,  this  book  attempts  to  find  models  and 
approaches  suitable  for  communicating  specific  religious  purposes.  Misunderstanding  of 
theology’s  purpose  (which  too  often  is  looked  at  as  answer  rather  than  as  instrument  of 
discovery)  leads  to  the  eventual  decline  and  misuse  of  television  by  mainline  broadcasting 
groups.  Development  of  a  full  ministry  of  communication  can  counter  the  simple  trans¬ 
mission  of  the  Gospel. 

Written  for  the  religious  media  programmer  and  those  concerned  about  how  the  media 
operate  as  effective  religious  instruments,  this  book  reviews  the  theories  involved  in  reli¬ 
gious  communication  and  proposes  strategies  appropriate  to  broadcasting  and  theology. 

Owens,  Virginia  S.  The  Total  Image;  Or  Selling  Jesus  in  the  Modem  Age.  (Grand  Rapids, 
MI:  William  B.  Eerdmans,  1980).  97  pp.  [G] 

A  critique  of  commerical  broadcasting  techniques  in  religious  ministry'  and  call  for  a  cre¬ 
ative  Christian  approach  to  electronic  media.  Initial  chapters  deal  with  the  need  to  rein¬ 
vent  spirituality  in  an  electronic  culture  and  image  advertising  as  a  technique  for  Christian 
propagation. 

The  book  contrasts  the  Gospel  message  of  Christian  opposition  to  conventionally  ac¬ 
cepted  reality  with  media  efforts  to  get  their  portraits  accepted  as  the  only  reality.  It 
highlights  the  inherent  contradiction  in  a  mediated  message  that  requires  total  immediate 
presence  to  be  experienced  fully.  Consequently,  the  very  nature  of  media  (rather  than 
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their  content)  prevent  their  use  for  getting  to  know  Christ,  self,  or  other.  And  their  predom¬ 
inance  also  inhibits  culture  which  cannot  be  preserved  (much  less  developed)  in  a  society 
lacking  transcendent  vision. 

Owens  argues  provocatively  against  most  current  religious  uses  and  critiques  of  elec¬ 
tronic  media,  including  the  approaches  taken  by  mainstream  denominations  and  their 
agencies.  In  some  respects,  her  argument  stands  as  a  refinement  and  radical  amplification 
of  the  Marty  position.  Those  interested  in  arts  or  culture  will  find  her  orientation  insightful. 

Parker,  Everett  C.,  Elinor  Iman,  and  Ross  Snyder.  Religious  Radio;  What  to  Do  and  How. 
(New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1948).  271  pp.,  bib.  [G] 

A  text  for  the  planning  of  radio  programs.  Sections  deal  with  religious  programming  for 
the  whole  community,  the  service  goals  of  religious  broadcasters,  the  writing  and  produc¬ 
ing  of  programs  (central  focus  of  book),  and  use  of  general  program  fare  for  religious 
education  in  church  and  school. 

The  book  develops  a  philosophy  of  religious  broadcasting  that  emphasizes  group 
planning  to  assess  and  then  program  for  what  is  going  on  in  a  community.  The  religious 
goals  for  use  of  the  media  include:  communication,  interpretation  and  awakening  of  faith; 
cultivation  of  personal  identification  with  Christian  community  and  a  common  humanity; 
and  constructive  release  of  tensions  through  worship  programming. 

The  volume  assumes  the  possibility  of  cooperative  and  constructive  interaction  be¬ 
tween  religion  and  the  electronic  media.  Based  on  that  premise,  it  lays  out  in  a  thoughtful 
and  technically  useful  fashion  the  best  ways  that  church  groups  at  all  levels  can  relate  to 
broadcasting. 

Poltrack,  David.  Television  Marketing:  Network,  Local,  and  Cable.  (New  York:  McGraw- 
Hill,  1983),  382  pp.  [S] 

Examination  of  all  areas  of  television  marketing:  from  audience  ratings  and  the  value  of 
television  time,  to  the  personnel  roles  in  the  production  of  commercials  and  the  laws  regu¬ 
lating  TV  marketing. 

Chapters  describe:  the  ratings  process;  the  nature  of  network,  local,  and  cable-TV; 
buying  time  in  each  medium;  the  production  of  commercials;  planning  a  TV  commercial 
campaign;  determining  the  effectiveness  of  commercials;  regulation;  and  budgeting.  Em¬ 
phasis  is  placed  on  developing  economical  strategies  and  balancing  TV  marketing  with 
other  emerging  media,  as  well  as  assessing  their  effectiveness. 

Poltrack  provides  a  complete  how-to  for  those  involved  in  the  marketing  process. 
His  approach  includes  highlights  and  tips  in  areas  of  special  concern.  The  book  contains 
numerous  tables  of  early  1980  data  to  exemplify  his  case  in  each  chapter. 

Rowland,  Willard  D.,  Jr.  The  Politics  of  TV  Violence:  Policy  Uses  of  Communications 
Research.  (Beverly  Hills,  CA:  Sage,  1983).  320  pp.,  rfs.  [S] 

An  historical  examination  of  research  into  media  violence  and  effects  with  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  governmental  and  policy  responses  to  the  research  findings.  Chapters  deal  with: 
early  communication  effects  research,  violence  effects  research,  policy  debates  emerging 
out  of  research  findings,  policy  efforts  in  the  1970’s  that  have  failed  to  deal  adequately  with 
demonstrated  findings  about  media  violence. 

This  study  demonstrates  that  despite  strongly  suggestive  research  findings  about  vio¬ 
lence  and  the  media  from  flourishing  academic  institutes  of  communication  research, 
communication  industries  have  not  engaged  in  serious  self-regulation”  in  this  area.  Nor 

have  governmental  “agencies  posed  .  .  .  systematic  alterations  in  policies”  for  dealing 
with  these  industries. 

Rowland’s  analysis  provides  those  interested  in  improving  media  practices  with  an 
understanding  of  the  obstacles  facing  policy  change,  even  when  enormous  amounts  of 
research  support  the  position  of  those  advocating  the  change.  It  gives  the  reader  an  excel- 
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lent  sense  of  the  major  players  involved  in  policy  debates:  governmental  bodies  and  agen¬ 
cies,  communication  industries,  and  academic  researchers. 

Schiller,  Herbert  A.  The  Mind  Managers.  (Boston:  Beacon  Press,  1973).  214  pp.,  nts.  [G] 

An  examination  of  how  major  American  institutions  influence  the  attitudes  and  behavior 
of  audiences  at  home  and  abroad  through  a  communications  system  which  appears  to 
offer  a  tremendous  abundance  diversity  of  varied  information.  The  book  devotes  chapters 
to  each  institutionalized  component  of  what  Schiller  calls  ‘The  Knowledge  Industry”:  the 
government,  government-corporate  combine,  entertainment  media,  and  polling  organi¬ 
zations. 

Schiller  argues  that  although  the  appearance  of  informational  choice  is  more  pervasive 
in  the  United  States  than  anywhere  else,  there  is  little  diversity  of  content.  Instead,  infor¬ 
mation  controllers  convey  the  transcendent  message  that  we  live  in  a  world  in  which  no 
serious  internal  social  conflict  exists,  although  periodic  confusions  do  pop  up.  The  illusion 
of  freedom  of  choice  and  the  promise  of  sophisticated  technological  developments  to 
enhance  citizen  participation  serve  as  instruments  of  political  and  cultural  homogeniza¬ 
tion. 

This  book  stands  as  a  distinctly  American  version  of  Ellul’s  The  Technological  Society. 
It  provides  the  necessary  economic  and  organizational  data  to  substantiate  its  argument. 
Although  it  does  not  deal  directly  with  religious  issues,  its  central  argument  raises  serious 
questions  for  any  group  seeking  to  reform  television  or  present  alternate  understandings  of 
reality  on  it.  Phelan’s  Disenchantment  effectively  points  out  the  limitations  of  program¬ 
ming  or  reform  efforts  that  operate  within  a  system  of  media  control  outlined  by  Schiller, 
rather  than  against  it  or  outside  of  it. 

Sholes,  Jerry.  Give  Me  That  Prime-Time  Religion;  An  Insiders  Report  on  the  Oral  Roberts 
Evangelistic  Association  (New  York:  Hawthorn  Books:  1979)  208  pp.  [G] 

An  anecdotal,  critical  account  of  Oral  Roberts  during  the  mid-1970  s  when  the  author 
served  as  a  television  writer  for  his  electronic  ministry.  Chapters  deal  with  the  preacher’s 
personality,  finances,  and  son,  as  well  as  with  his  organization’s  structure,  mailroom,  sem¬ 
inar  program,  use  of  numerology  and  slogans,  university,  and  City  of  F aith. 

The  book  strongly  argues  that  the  Oral  Roberts  operation  serves  as  a  religious  windfall 
for  its  founder.  It  shows  how  modem  technology  and  organizational  techniques  are  util¬ 
ized  to  alter  “real,”  community-based  religion  into  an  electronic  con  game.  Accounts  about 
the  hypocrisy  of  Roberts  and  employees  of  his  organizations  receive  prominent  attention. 

For  those  already  suspicious  of  the  electronic  church  phenomenon,  this  book  provides 
ad  hominen  and  anecdotal  data  to  denigrate  one  of  its  most  successful  ministers. 


Smith,  Roy  A.,  Sr.  “Realistic  Cablevision  Options  for  a  Local  Church.  D.  Min.  disserta¬ 
tion.  (Lancaster,  PA:  Lancaster  Theological  Seminary,  1980).  230  pp.,  nts.,  bib.  [G] 

A  rationale  for  and  survey  of  cable  television  ministries  among  local  congregations.  After 
delineating  his  theological  assumptions  about  the  Christian  message,  ministry ,  technology , 
and  the  electric  church,  the  author  surveys  various  cable  ministries  so  that  readers  can 
understand  what  is  involved  in  each  type.  Fifteen  out  of  fifty  cablevision  congregations 
were  questioned  about  their  understandings  of  cable  ministry,  applications  of  the  technol¬ 
ogy  available  to  them,  resources  required  for  each  option,  and  derived  benefits. 

On  the  basis  of  the  survey,  the  study  concludes  that  some  sort  of  cable  ministry  is 
feasible  for  and  beneficial  to  most  congregations.  It  also  summarizes  the  financing,  techni¬ 
cal,  ethical,  and  theological  concerns  that  accompany  such  an  enterprise.  Although  the 
author  categorizes  his  own  religious  persuasion  as  “V erbal  Plenary  inspiration  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  as  the  foundation  of  the  faith,”  he  does  not  judge  the  “effectiveness  or  spirituality  of 
these  cable  enterprises  from  his  theological  perspective.  Instead,  he  is  concerned  with 
outcomes  —  as  perceived  by  the  congregation  that  set  up  the  cable  ministry. 
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The  work  seems  most  useful  as  a  preliminary  inquiry  into  various  cable  enterprises 
undertaken  at  the  level  of  the  local  congregation.  (Addresses  of  over  ninety  ministries  and 
fifty  programming  resources  are  provided.)  It  offers  the  prospective  researcher  or  reli¬ 
gious  cable  entrepreneur  with  a  set  of  concerns  which  can  be  modified  and  addressed 
more  systematically  in  subsequent  work.  But  the  survey  findings  remain  too  informal  and 
uneven  to  serve  as  an  empirical  basis  for  further  study.  The  decision  not  to  evaluate  the 
enterprises  from  a  single  theological  or  ministerial  position  makes  it  difficult  to  determine 
the  worth  of  the  religious  information  unearthed. 

Tolchin,  Susan  J.  and  Martin  Tolchin.  Dismantling  America;  The  Rush  to  Deregulate. 
(Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1983).  [G°] 

A  look  at  the  problems  and  ramifications  of  the  Reagan  administration  s  implementation 
of  a  deregulation  policy.  Chapters  examine  the  politics  and  policy  implications  of  deregu¬ 
lation  as  they  have  played  out  in  various  administrative  agencies  and  issues.  Particular 
attention  is  paid  to:  the  Federal  Trade  Commission;  health  and  safety  standards  in  the 
workplace;  and  the  nuclear  power  industry. 

The  authors  maintain  that  dismantling  regulation  constitutes  a  destruction  of  the  con¬ 
nective  tissue  in  our  complex,  industrial  society.  For  them,  regulation  guards  against  ex¬ 
cesses  of  technology  and  callousness  of  entrepreneurs.  They  recognize  that  not  all  regula¬ 
tion  is  effective  or  useful  and  that  the  adjudication  of  regulatory  problems  by  lawyers 
leads  to  unsatisfactory  solutions.  They  recommend  a  selective  approach  that  eliminates 
regulations  harmful  to  the  public  or  business,  improves  regulations  that  work,  removes  the 
unnecessary  obstacles  connected  with  many  regulations,  and  reshapes  government  as  a 
partner  (rather  than  adversary)  in  managing  national  growth  and  citizen  protection. 

Although  this  book  only  highlights  government-media  relations  in  the  FTC  chapter,  it 
identifies  the  parties  and  issues  involved  in  any  regulation  and  deregulation  process.  It  also 
fleshes  out  the  complexity  of  the  politics  involved  in  crafting  and  implementing  regula¬ 
tions,  and  the  detrimental  consequences  of  deregulatory  policies.  Since  electronic  media 
continually  lobby  for  a  laissez-faire  approach  to  their  operations  and  were  affected  by  the 
Reagan  deregulation  environment,  this  book  offers  a  strong  counter  argument  case  for 
citizen  support  for  continued  governmental  policy  and  involvement  in  industries  respon¬ 
sible  for  our  precious  resources  and  vital  linkages  with  each  other. 

Effects  of  Television 

Annenberg  School  of  Communications,  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Gallup  Orga¬ 
nization,  Inc.  Religion  and  Television  (Philadelphia,  PA:  The  Annenberg  School  of  Com¬ 
munications,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1984).  142  pp.,  bib.  [S°] 

Commissioned  by  a  committee  of  mainline  and  independent  churches,  this  study  analyzes 
the  programs  on  and  audiences  for  religious  television.  The  report  contains:  1)  a  summary 
of  assumptions  and  findings;  2)  context  for  research  into  religious  television;  3)  delineation 
of  its  methods;  4)  its  findings. 

1  his  study  refutes  some  commonly  held  assumptions  and  fears  about  religious  televi¬ 
sion.  Based  on  101  local  and  syndicated  religious  programs  aired  during  the  fall  of  1982,  as 
well  as  on  audience  surveys,  it  assesses  the  nature,  role  and  significance  of  religious  televi¬ 
sion  in  the  lives  of  viewers.  Social,  political,  moral,  and  religious  issues  are  addressed.  The 
data  show  that  religious  television  speaks  to  and  reconfirms  those  who  already  believe, 
rather  than  converting  those  who  do  not.  Any  social  or  political  influence  of  religious 
television  comes  from  a  consolidation  and  amplification  of  the  religiously  conservative 
beliefs  of  the  small  audience  for  this  sort  of  programming,  rather  than  from  a  massive 
number  of  viewers. 

Religion  and  Television  provides  a  rich  data  base  for  use  in  subsequent  comparative 
studies  of  religious  television  programming  or  audiences.  (Researchers  interested  in  com- 
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parisons  might  want  to  examine  the  findings  of  the  Parker  study  on  the  The  Radio-T elevi- 
sion  Audience  for  Religious  Programs).  Its  interpretations  must  be  reckoned  with  by  any¬ 
one  making  claims  about  the  effectiveness  of  religious  communication  via  the  electronic 
church. 

Baggaley,  John,  Margaret  Ferguson,  and  Phillip  Brooks.  Psychology  of  the  TV  Image 
(New  York:  Praeger,  1980).  173  pp.,  bib.  [S] 

A  compilation  of  thirty  experiments  investigating  the  effects  of  television  and  its  image 
projections  on  visual  awareness,  people,  words  and  music,  attitudes  and  behavior,  and 
audiences.  Each  experiment  is  explained  fully  from  procedure  to  results  with  commen¬ 
tary/interpretation  on  the  results,  and  a  summary  of  findings. 

The  book  focuses  on  the  effects  of  artistic  images  in  television  with  the  assumption  that 
they  may  have  meanings  in  and  of  themselves.  Different  presentational  styles  such  as 
camera  angle,  music,  and  background  can  influence  the  viewer’s  reactions  about  the  cred¬ 
ibility  and  value  of  the  information  and  performers.  The  conclusion  suggests  guidelines  for 
producers  and  viewers  who  wish  to  become  more  critical  and  knowledgeable  of  televi¬ 
sion’s  powers  of  persuasion. 

This  book  is  useful  to  those  interested  in  how  non-verbal  or  latent  cues  in  a  television 
production  can  be  used  to  affect  the  viewer’s  perception  of  television  messages. 

Baker,  Robert  K.  and  Sandra  J.  Ball.  Violence  and  the  Media;  A  Staff  Report  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence.  (Washington,  D.C.:  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  1969).  614  pp.,  nts.,  rfs.  [G] 

A  summary  of  the  research  investigated  by  the  staff  of  a  governmental  commission 
charged  with  determining  what  relationship,  if  any,  existed  between  the  media  and  the 
increasingly  violent  behavior  of  some  Americans  during  the  1960s.  The  report  devotes  a 
third  of  its  discussion  to  media  coverage  of  civil  disorders  in  black  communities  and  two 
thirds  of  its  attention  to  television  entertainment  and  violence. 

The  television  effects  section  argues  that  values  can  be  modified  and  behavior  changed 
independently  of  each  other  through  latent,  indirect  influences  on  viewers.  It  surveys  the 
dimensions  of  violence  that  appear  in  television  prime-time  entertainment,  compares 
those  dimensions  with  American  attitudes  toward  the  characteristics  of  violent  activity 
and  with  actual  data  on  violent  experiences.  Then  its  makes  recommendations  about 
future  research  into  television  effects  and  about  changes  in  television  practices. 

This  study  represents  an  early  example  of  the  “violence  profile”  and  “cultural  indica¬ 
tors”  research  still  being  carried  out  under  George  Gerbner’s  direction  at  the  Annenberg 
School  of  Communications.  Since  more  recent  versions  of  his  work  deal  with  other  reli¬ 
gious  or  moral  values  and  behavior,  an  understanding  of  the  theoretical  foundations  of  this 
research  would  be  useful  to  those  interested  in  a  cultural  indicators  approach  to  television 
programming. 

Comstock,  George;  Steven  Chaffee;  Natan  Katzman;  Maxwell  McCombs;  and  Donald 
Roberts.  Television  and  Human  Behavior.  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1978). 
581  pp.,  rfs.  [S'] 

A  review  of  the  scientific  literature  dealing  with  television  programming,  audiences,  us¬ 
age,  and  effects.  Summarizing  their  findings  from  over  2500  primary  documents  about 
television,  the  authors  emphasize  effects  research  in  the  areas  of  children,  minorities,  poli¬ 
tics,  advertising,  and  behavioral  psychology. 

The  book  provides  a  good  overview  of  the  state  of  research  about  television  and  hu¬ 
man  behavior  through  the  mid-1970’s.  It  summarizes  what  is  known  about  behavior  that 
accompanies,  competes  with,  and  results  from  television  viewing.  P erhaps  the  most  atten¬ 
tion  is  paid  to  television’s  influence  on  the  young  —  particularly  in  the  areas  of  violence, 
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consumption,  and  socialization.  Another  chapter  deals  with  television’s  influence  on  vot¬ 
ing  and  politics,  as  well  as  on  its  effectiveness  as  an  advertising  medium. 

Because  it  provides  references  in  the  text  to  forty-eight  pages  of  materials  cited  at  the 
end  of  the  book,  the  book  offers  an  invaluable  summary  and  listing  of  research  already 
undertaken  into  the  effects  of  television.  Attention  to  religious  programming  or  conse¬ 
quences  is  limited.  But  as  a  preparation  for  new  research  into  television,  particularly  in  the 
area  of  effects,  this  text  offers  the  most  readable  and  comprehensive  overview  available. 


Fore,  William  F.  “Religion  and  Television:  Report  on  the  Research.”  The  Christian  Cen¬ 
tury  101,  23  (July  18-25, 1984):  710-713.  [G°] 

An  analysis  of  Religion  and  T elevision,  the  1984  report  prepared  by  Annenberg  School  of 
Communications  for  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Religious  Television  Research.  The  article 
interprets  four  of  the  study’s  most  important  findings  about  the  audience  for  electronic 
church  programming.  Then  it  evaluates  what  these  findings  mean  for  mainline  churches. 

Fore  reaches  these  conclusions:  the  viewing  audience  for  religious  programming  is 
smaller  than  has  been  claimed;  electronic  church  programming  reinforces  existing  reli¬ 
gious  beliefs  but  does  not  evangelize  prospective  believers;  the  roles  of  religious  TV  char¬ 
acters  resemble  those  of  general  television;  and  the  watching  of  religious  television  serves 
as  a  statement  of  protest  against  the  programs  of  general  television.  Thus  the  electronic 
church  phenomenon  does  not  institutionally  threaten  mainline  theology  in  the  areas  of 
mission,  evangelism,  and  education.  Mainstream  churches  should  continue  to  use  televi¬ 
sion  and  take  seriously  its  effects,  even  while  they  reject  the  way  the  electronic  church  uses 
it. 

This  article  represents  a  succinct  1984  evaluation  of  the  Annenberg  study  and  the  elec¬ 
tronic  church  phenomenon  by  a  leader  in  both  the  World  Association  for  Christian  Com¬ 
munication  and  the  National  Council  of  Churches’  Communication  Commission.  It  should 
be  read  in  connection  with  Religion  and  Television  and  other  analyses  of  that  report. 

Frank,  Ronald  E.,  and  Marshall  G.  Greenberg.  The  Public's  Use  of  Television:  Who 
Watches  and  Why.  (Beverly  Hills,  CA:  Sage,  1980).  368  pp.,  nts.,  bib.,  appdcs.  [S] 

An  analysis  of  audiences  in  ways  that  reveal  reasons  for  use  of  TV  and  how  TV  fits  into 
their  lives.  Sections  deal  with:  overview,  scope,  and  operational  definitions  of  the  study; 
the  relationship  of  audience  interest  segmentation  to  media  usage;  public  television  and 
the  television  viewing  context;  concluding  interpretations  and  applications;  and  appendi¬ 
ces  that  present  data  about  the  study’s  research  instruments. 

The  authors  focus  on  audience  behavior  in  relation  to  “individual  patterns  of  leisure 
interests  and  activities  and  the  psychological  needs  they  satisfy.”  Chapters  examine  the 
fourteen  interest  segments  of  persons  (mechanics  and  outdoor  life,  money  and  nature’s 
products,  family  and  community,  elderly  concerns,  arts  and  culture,  home  and  commu¬ 
nity,  family  integrated  activities,  competitive  sports  and  science/engineering,  athletics 
and  social  activities,  indoor  games  and  social  activities,  news  and  information,  cosmopoli¬ 
tan  self-enrichment,  detached,  and  highly  diversified  interests). 

The  findings  suggest  that  enduring  interests  of  persons  can  shed  light  on  their  program 
choices  as  well  as  on  their  involvement,  behavior,  and  viewing  context  adopted  during  TV 
watching.  These  findings  not  only  have  implications  for  program  advertising;  they  may 
also  be  important  for  those  concerned  about  developing  new  religious  or  ethical  strategies 
regarding  TV  communication. 

Geis,  Michael  L.  The  Language  of  Television  Advertising.  (New  York:  Academic  Press, 
1982),  244  pp.,  rfs.  [S] 

Based  on  800  commercials  broadcast  between  1978  and  1981,  this  study  evaluates  how 
advertisers  use  language  and  how  audiences  interpret  it.  Commercials  directed  toward 
adults  and  toward  children  are  examined  separately.  The  study  includes  a  consideration 
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of:  the  semantic  techniques  for  making  and  interpreting  claims;  what  product  names,  dis¬ 
claimers,  and  other  commonly  used  words  or  phrases  imply.  Using  the  same  categories  of 
analysis,  the  study  then  focuses  on  television  ads  for  fruit-flavored  and  breakfast  products, 
a  major  form  of  children’s  commercials.  The  conclusion  summarizes  the  points  in  the  study 
and  calls  for  more  regulation  by  the  NAB  and  other  regulatory  agencies. 

For  Geis,  television  advertising  poses  special  problems  to  adults  and  children  because, 
unlike  most  other  media,  it  uses  visual  and  auditory  information.  It  begins  with  the  premise 
that  consumers  who  have  no  formal  training  in  logic  cannot  make  the  distinction  between 
valid  and  invalid  inferences  often  employed  by  advertising.  Children,  with  less  experience 
in  language  and  in  consumption  activity,  are  even  more  vulnerable  to  certain  advertise¬ 
ment  claims.  Advertisers  prefer  vague  rather  than  explicit  language,  which  often  leads  to 
the  question  of  the  truth  of  a  claim.  Therefore,  a  standard  of  truth  in  advertising  should  be 
based  on  how  a  person  will  actually  interpret  a  claim,  rather  than  how  they  should  (if  they 
were  trained  in  logic)  interpret  the  claim. 

This  study  is  most  useful  in  examining  how  simple  and  often  unnoticeable  changes  in 
words  or  phrasing  can  change  the  perceived  meaning  of  a  statement.  The  principles  and 
methods  employed  in  this  study  can  be  applied  to  any  semantic/linguistic  situation,  espe¬ 
cially  when  it  includes  certain  claims. 

Graber,  Doris  A.  Processing  the  News;  How  People  Tame  the  Information  Tide.  (New 
York:  Longman,  1984).  241  pp.,  nts.,  rfs.  [G] 

An  intensive  analysis  of  how  a  small  group  of  people  coped  with  and  reacted  to  the  bom¬ 
bardment  of  political  information  they  received  during  1976.  The  study  includes:  a  ratio¬ 
nale  for  engaging  in  panel  and  interview  analysis  (rather  than  survey  research)  to  ascertain 
the  impact  of  mass  communications;  portraits  of  the  twenty-one  panelists  scrutinized;  a 
review  and  application  of  different  cognitive  theories  of  selecting,  learning,  processing, 
and  thinking  about  mass-mediated  information;  and  an  evaluation  about  what  this  means 
for  how  mass  mediated  information  influences  audience  members. 

The  research  found  that  panelists  based  political  judgments  on  the  image  qualities  and 
character  traits  of  personages  in  the  new’s,  rather  than  on  the  policy  and  issue  stories  that 
were  also  reported.  Panelists  learned  most  readily  when  they  could  apply  already- 
assimilated  interpretive  schemata  to  new  information.  If  cues  about  which  schema  to 
apply  were  absent,  learning  became  especially  difficult.  While  mass  media  provided  the 
factual  information,  evaluations  of  the  information’s  meaning  originated  from  personal 
experience  and  acculturation.  When  learning  a  message  produced  personal  gratification,  a 
person  was  most  likely  to  learn  it. 

Although  this  research  deals  with  political  information  conveyed  via  news  from  var¬ 
ious  media,  it  represents  an  excellent  model  for  how  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  any  non¬ 
entertainment  communications  on  an  audience.  Graber  also  provides  an  excellent  review 
of  what  cognitive  researchers  currently  know  or  theorize  about  learning  through  mass 
media. 

Hiebert,  Ray  Eldon  and  Carol  Reuss,  eds.  Impact  of  Mass  Media:  Current  Issues  (New 
York:  Longman,  1985).  515  pp.,  bib.  [G] 

A  collection  of  essays  dealing  with  current  arguments  about  media  impact,  rather  than 
with  the  “scientific  examination”  of  specific  effects.  Topics  include:  freedom  vs.  responsi¬ 
bility,  ethics,  access,  violence,  sex,  politics,  control  issues,  war,  minorities,  women,  reli¬ 
gion,  culture,  and  new  technologies.  Many  essays  are  written  in  a  journalistic  or  magazine 
style,  rather  than  an  academic  one,  by  media  professionals. 

The  essays  provide  diverse  perspectives  on  media,  the  “illusions”  we  get  from  them, 
and  “our  disillusionment  when  we  find  out  everything  isn’t  the  way  we  thought  it  was. 
The  editors  believe  that  “dispelling  these  illusions”  may  educationally  lead  toward  better 
understanding  of  and  effective  dealing  with  the  media. 

This  volume  is  intended  to  generate  discussion  and  debate  among  thoughtful  viewers, 
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rather  than  detailed  answers  to  hard  questions.  The  religion  section,  for  example,  provokes 
thought  about  the  place  of  religion  in  the  modem  world  as  a  topic  for  media  coverage  or  as 
programming  agent  via  the  electronic  church  phenomenon  and/ or  revolution  of  video 
technologies. 

Johnston,  Jerome  and  James  S.  Ettema.  Positive  Images:  Breaking  Stereotypes  with  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Television.  (Beverly  Hills,  CA:  Sage  Publications,  1982).  241  pp.  bib.  [S] 

This  book  traces  the  process  of  development  of  the  children’s  program  series,  Freestyle, 
through  the  research,  planning,  and  evaluation  stages.  After  chronicling  the  process,  the 
study  assesses  the  appeal  of  the  program,  its  achievement  of  stated  goals,  and  its  successes 
and  failures. 

“Freestyle”  is  a  children’s  program  series  developed  in  order  to:  1)  counter  sex-role 
stereotypes  in  children;  2)  combine  sound  pedagogy  with  entertainment  and  comprehen¬ 
sion;  3)  develop  a  model  process  for  creating  a  series;  and  4)  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  the 
previous  three  ideas.  The  book  argues  that  methods  of  teaching  prosocial  attitudes  and 
behavior  cannot  be  taken  from  scholarly  literature  or  scientific  research.  Instead,  it  must 
emerge  through  deliberations  among  those  interested,  and  then  be  created  by  television 
professionals  to  fit  conditions  set  by  educators  and  researchers. 

This  book  was  written  to  provide  guidance  for  others  who  produce  a  children’s  TV 
series.  It  is  important  to  point  out  that  it  is  not  the  design  of  the  program,  but  the  process  of 
designing  that  serves  as  the  contribution  of  this  book. 

Lowery,  Sharon  and  Melvin  L.  DeFleur.  Milestones  in  Mass  Communication  Research; 
Media  Effects.  (New  York:  Longman,  1983).  398  pp.,  nts.  [G°] 

A  critical  review  of  eleven  major  studies  that  sought  to  determine  the  effects  of  media  on 
Americans  from  the  1920’s  to  the  present.  These  research  classics  investigate  movies,  radio, 
television,  and  comics  to  ascertain  their  impact  on  children,  violence,  political  behavior, 
and  military  morale. 

Besides  introducing  and  analyzing  the  best  funded,  most  elaborate  and  influential  re¬ 
search  on  media  effects  done  in  the  United  States,  the  book  details  the  limitations  and 
strengths  of  effects  research  at  its  best.  The  authors  examine  each  study’s  conceptual  and 
methodological  assumptions,  as  well  as  criticize  the  empirical  techniques  used  in  each 
research  project.  Throughout  the  book,  the  authors  argue  that  the  so-called  “magic  bullet” 
theory  of  effects  does  not  properly  explain  how  audiences  respond  to  messages  they  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  media.  There  appears  to  be  no  simple  cause-effect  or  stimulus-response 
relationship  at  the  core  of  media  effects. 

This  book  effectively  introduces  general  readers  to  the  classics  in  effects  research  and 
provides  them  with  an  interpretive  frame  for  analyzing  any  effects  study.  It  also  presents 
the  accumulated  wisdom  researchers  have  developed  and  tested  about  media  effects 
through  the  1970  s  in  America.  Some  of  the  research  examined  by  the  authors  directly 
address  matters  of  value  formation  and  moral  behavior;  it  all  should  be  reviewed  by 
anyone  interested  in  constructing  a  current  study  into  media  effects. 


Meyrowitz,  Joshua.  No  Sense  of  Place;  The  Impact  of  Electronic  Media  on  Social  Behav¬ 
ior.  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1985).  416  pp.,  nts.,  bib.,  appdx.  [G#] 

An  examination  of  the  ways  that  media  operate  as  mechanisms  of  change  in  social  behav¬ 
ior.  Sections  deal  with:  media  as  change  mechanisms;  differences  between  print  and  elec¬ 
tronic  situations;  the  new  social  landscape;  and  changes  in  sexual  identity,  childhood,  and 
political  heroes. 

Describing  recent  decades  as  marked  by  an  unusual  amount  and  randomness  of  social 
change,  Meyrowitz  argues  that  electronic  media  have  greatly  impacted  Americans’  sense 
of  place.  Social  groups  once  defined  by  their  isolated  location  in  “kitchens,  playgrounds, 
prisons,  convents”  have  become  part  of  the  social  (i.e.,  media)  landscape.  The  world  now 
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seems  “senseless”  to  many  because  it  is  “relatively  placeless.”  Television  disintegrates  “dis¬ 
tinctions  between  here  and  there,  live  and  mediated,  and  personal  and  public.”  Mean¬ 
while,  private  behaviors  are  transformed:  “Miss  and  Mrs.”  into  “Ms.,”  deferential  Negroes 
into  proud  Blacks,  children  into  human  beings  “with  natural  rights,”  doctors  and  Presi¬ 
dents  into  fallible  people,  etc. 

For  Meyrowitz,  the  electronic  age  ushers  in  a  new  order ,  not  simply  a  variation  from 
the  old  social  system.  Consequently,  controlling  the  content  of  media  “will  not  maintain 
old  forms  of  social  organization.  Even  conservative  content  may  be  revolutionary  when 
disseminated  in  new  ways.”  Judgments  about  thenew  society  in  terms  of  the  “old”  must  be 
made  carefully.  While  not  deterministic,  his  position  raises  interesting  challenges  for  per¬ 
sons  and  groups  committed  to  maintaining  values  and/or  behaviors  demarcated  in  earlier 
traditions. 

Parker,  Everett  C.;  David  W.  Barry,  and  Dallas  W.  Smythe.  The  Television- Radio  Au¬ 
dience  and  Religion.  (New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1955).  464  pp.,  nts.  [S°] 

A  study  of  the  impact  of  religious  broadcasting  on  residents  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
during  the  early  19.50’s.  The  work  profiles  the  people  and  religious  practices,  Protestant 
clergy  attitudes  toward  broadcasting,  and  content  of  religious  programs.  It  details  the 
makeup  of  the  broadcasting  audience,  with  special  attention  to  viewers  of  religious  pro¬ 
gramming.  In-depth  interviews  establish  the  personality  traits  of  the  audiences  for  Prot¬ 
estant  programs  and  the  Catholic  Fulton  Sheen  program.  These  personalities  are  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  nonusers  of  religious  programs.  With  these  findings,  it  offers  a  strategy  for 
religious  broadcasting. 

The  data  of  the  study  reveal  differences  between  activities  sponsored  by  Protestant 
churches  (in  small,  demo  graphically  homogeneous  groups  not  directed  by  religious  pro¬ 
fessionals)  and  professionally  produced,  mass-oriented  religious  broadcasts.  Clerical  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  broadcasting  resemble  in  orientation  and  usage  those  of  “average”  profes¬ 
sionals.  While  Catholic  programs  offer  direct  religious  propagation,  Protestant  broadcast 
present  generalized  principles  for  living.  The  three-fifths  of  the  households  that  regularly 
tune  into  some  religious  program  do  not  differ  demographically  very  much  from  those 
that  do  not.  Specific  program  audiences,  however,  do  differ  both  in  demographic  and 
personality  traits. 

This  study  provides  an  empirical  benchmark  with  which  to  compare  other  research 
about  religious  programming  and  their  audiences.  Also  relevant  are  the  ways  that  distinc¬ 
tive  personality  types  interact  with  programming.  If  audience  research  or  television  study 
groups  applied  such  personality  features  to  their  own  work,  they  might  be  further  along  in 
ascertaining  the  distinctive  evaluations  and  utilizations  that  characterize  viewing  today. 

Postman,  Neil.  The  Disappearance  of  Childhood.  (New  York:  Delecorte  Press,  1982).  177 
pp.,  nts.,  bib.  [G] 

An  argument  that  childhood,  as  social  artifact  rather  than  biological  necessity,  is  disap¬ 
pearing  in  America  to  accommodate  technological  changes  in  the  media.  After  explaining 
how  a  new  definition  of  childhood  accompanied  the  emergence  of  the  printing  press  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  book  develops  the  thesis  that  electronic  media  are  now  eliminating 
this  conception. 

Postman  maintains  that  “childhood”  emerged  in  an  environment  in  which  some  “in¬ 
formation,  exclusively  controlled  by  adults,  was  made  available  in  stages  to  children  in 
what  was  judged  to  be  psychologically  assimilable  ways.”  Since  electronic  media,  particu¬ 
larly  television,  provide  youngsters  with  the  same  information  available  to  adults,  the  con¬ 
dition  of  a  protected  childhood  is  necessarily  disappearing. 

This  book  exemplifies  the  view  that  pervasive  media  can  drastically  influence  other 
institutions  even  though  the  influence  is  neither  intended  nor  realized.  What  would  such  a 
view  say  about  television’s  influence  on  churches?  Postman  regards  liberal  religious  ap- 
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proaches  to  television  reform  as  inadvertently  and  unknowingly  supporting  the  dissolution 
of  childhood.  Conservative  groups  have  correctly  noted  its  demise,  but  seem  equally  inef¬ 
fective  in  preventing  the  change.  F or  Postman,  only  family  and  schools  enjoy  the  character 
necessary  to  forestall  this  change,  while  the  transition  to  a  computer  technology  may  result 
in  still  another  definition  of  childhood. 

Rosengren,  Karl  Erik,  Lawrence  A.  Wenner,  and  Philip  Palmgreen,  eds.  Media  Gratifica¬ 
tions  Research ;  Current  Perspectives.  (Beverly  Hills,  CA:  Sage  Publications,  1985).  311 
pp.,  rfs.,  bib.  [S] 

A  collection  of  essays  on  recent  theoretical  and  research  developments  in  the  study  of 
“media  uses  and  gratifications.’’  Sections  offer  “a  broad  review  and  assessment”  of  these 
developments,  various  models  available  for  research,  specific  research  subjects,  and  sug¬ 
gestions  for  future  gratifications  projects. 

A  relatively  new  form  of  audience  research,  media  gratifications  analysis  asks  “not 
what  media  do  to  people,  but  .  .  .  what  people  do  with  media.”  Among  its  assumptions, 
the  volume  mentions:  the  audience  is  active;  media  use  is  goal-directed  and  competes  with 
other  sources  of  need  gratification;  media  consumption  may  fulfill  a  range  of  gratifica¬ 
tions,  although  the  gratifications  obtained  can  originate  in  media  content,  media  exposure, 
and/ or  the  social  situation  in  which  the  exposure  occurs.  Consequently,  assumptions  about 
the  “effects”  and  “cultural  significance”  of  media  have  to  be  suspended  until  full  gratifica¬ 
tion  research  is  undertaken,  preferably  in  dialogue  with  other  paradigms  of  the  communi¬ 
cation  process. 

An  approach  that  examines  affective  and  social  responses,  not  just  cognitive  ones,  this 
orientation  lends  itself  to  religious  analyses  maintaining  active  audience  participation  in 
electronic  communication.  As  the  volume  suggests,  the  approach  is  still  emerging,  thereby 
providing  an  opportunity  to  formulate  methods  for  studying  audience  and  effects  consis¬ 
tent  with  religious  assumptions  about  the  nature  of  human  experience. 

Steiner,  Gary  A.  The  People  Look  at  T elevision;  A  Study  of  Audience  Attitudes.  (New 
York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1963).  422  pp.,  nts.,  appdcs.  [G] 

A  1960  study  into  attitudes  associated  with  television  and  its  content.  To  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion  why,  the  author  analyzes  public  feelings  about  the  importance  and  significance  of 
the  TV  medium,  its  relationship  to  leisure  and  family  life,  its  programming  menu  and 
viewer  selection  from  it. 

The  author  concludes  that  average  American  viewers  find  TV  a  relaxing,  pleasant, 
integral  part  of  daily  life  well  worth  its  negative  costs.  It  contributes  significantly  to 
everyday  pleasure.  Although  also  using  the  medium  primarily  for  entertainment,  the  aver¬ 
age  “non-average”  viewer  seems  less  impressed  by  television  in  general  and  stresses 
productive  programming  and  selective  viewing.’  ”  Their  differences  lie  “not  in  what 
they  do  but  how  they  feel  about  it.” 

This  profile  also  provides  audience  feelings  on  what  should  change.  They  want  more 
everyday,  regular  programs  that  are  “fun  and  worthwhile,”  “safe  for  children  and  attract 
them.”  They  are  tired  of  the  1960  overabundance  of  Westerns,  don’t  want  commercials  to 
interrupt  programs  at  crucial  points,  and  think  programmers  are  doing  a  good  job  within 
an  industry  and  medium  generally  foreign  to  the  public.  Anyone  interested  in  new  pro¬ 
gramming  strategies  or  audience  attitudes  should  compare  this  benchmark  study  with 
current  views  about  television. 

White,  Robert  A.  “Mass  Communication  and  Culture:  Transition  to  a  New  Paradigm.” 
Journal  of  Communication  33,  3  (Summer,  1983):  279-301.  Nts.,  rfs.  [S°] 

An  argument  for  a  new  understanding  of  the  role  of  mass  media  in  acculturation  and  social 
change,  one  that  replaces  simple  information  transfer  and  sender-receiver  models  with  a 
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“receiver-centered”  paradigm.  The  article  reviews  recent  contrasting  definitions  of  the 
communication  process,  the  influence  of  a  communication  on  the  individual,  and  the  role 
of  mediated  messages  in  society.  It  then  suggests  that  researchers  should  begin  their 
analysis  of  communication  with  “individuals  and  groups  that  are  attempting  to  make  sense 
out  of  a  situation  and  are  seeking  information.” 

White  maintains  that  we  need  a  more  elaborated  communications  theory  which  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  interaction  of  change  in  social  structure,  communication  patterns,  and  cul¬ 
ture.  He  calls  for  an  analytic  framework  that  deals  with  the  relation  between  structural 
conditions  and  communication  patterns,  the  reorganization  of  cultural  meanings  and  “lan¬ 
guages,”  sociocultural  and  technological  change,  the  movement  from  innovation  to  socie¬ 
tal  institutionalization. 

As  research  director  for  the  London-based  Centre  for  the  Study  of  Communication 
and  Culture,  White  has  in  mind  a  communications  theory  that  can  inform  religious  and 
value  research  about  media  across  traditional  administrative  or  cultural  lines.  Since  the 
Centre  (through  an  arrangement  with  Longman  publishers)  and  the  WACC  journal,  Me¬ 
dia  Development,  are  encouraging  thought  and  research  based  on  this  new  paradigm,  this 
article  represents  an  important  constructive  statement  for  those  who  want  to  participate  in 
such  discussions. 

Whithey,  Stephen  B.  and  Ronald  P.  Abeles,  eds.,  Television  and  Social  Behavior:  Beyond 
Violence  and  Children.  (Hillsdale,  NJ:  Lawrence  Erlbaum  Associates,  1980).  302  pp.,nts., 
bib.,  appdcs.  [S8] 

This  collection  of  essays  emerged  from  several  conferences  conducted  by  the  Social 
Science  Research  Council  in  conjunction  with  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 
Early  essays  deal  with  the  general  effects  of  TV;  a  second  group  addresses  TV’s  specific 
impact  on  personal  decision  making,  children,  racial  identity  and  relationships,  and  social 
behavior. 

The  volume  exemplifies  the  concern  that  research  into  television  effects  has  to  get 
beyond  concerns  about  children  and  violence  and  beyond  simplistic  correlations  between 
programming  content  and  viewer  behavior.  The  essays  are  not  conclusive,  but  examine 
instead  current  research  to  encourage  further  study  of  certain  topics,  interpretations,  and 
methods. 

The  volume  stands  as  a  useful  overview  for  knowledge  about  TV  effects  research  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1980’s.  It  also  provides  invaluable  bibliographical  references  at  the  end  of 
each  chapter  for  readers  wanting  to  find  out  more  about  particular  areas  of  effects 
research. 


Values  In  Television 

Adler,  Richard  P.  Understanding  Television ;  Essays  on  Television  as  a  Social  and  Cultural 
Force.  (New  York:  Praeger,  1981).  438  pp.,  nts.,  bib.  [G] 

A  collection  of  humanistic  essays  about  television.  This  sampling  from  the  best  pieces  of 
television  criticism  written  during  the  last  decade  is  organized  according  to:  overviews, 
critical  approaches,  drama,  news,  and  the  future. 

All  of  the  essays  take  television  seriously  —  as  our  society  s  primary  source  for  informa¬ 
tion  entertainment,  and  the  imaginative  forms  through  which  we  perceive  ourselves  and 
the  world.  Novak’s  essay  states  this  theme  most  explicitly:  television  shapes  the  soul  by 
building  up  incrementally  a  psychic  structure  of  expectations.  Others  focus  on  television 
as:  a  projection  of  our  collective  subconscious  (Wood),  a  ritualized  presentation  and  cele¬ 
bration  of  national  events  and  myths  (Littlejohn  and  Sperry),  and  a  mediator  of  morality 

(Arlen,  Modleski,  and  Alley).  .  , 

The  essays  also  offer  methods  for  examining  the  cultural  impact  of  the  distinctive  tea- 
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tures  and  genres  of  the  television  form:  psychological,  dramatistic,  semiotic,  and  aesthetic. 
The  essays  provide  religious  critics  with  many  of  the  concepts  and  analytical  tools  needed 
to  develop  theological  understanding  of  television  that  can  parallel  the  recent  work  in 
humanistic  research. 


Allen,  Robert  J.  “Catholic  Social  Doctrine  in  National  Network  Catholic  Television  Pro¬ 
grams  in  the  United  States,  1951-1968.”  Doctoral  dissertation,  New  York  University,  1972. 
810  pp.,  nts.,  rfs.,  bib.  [S] 

Comparison  of  social  content  in  national  Catholic  television  programs  with  official  social 
promulgations  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Two  chapters  summarize  papal  social  doctrine 
from  1878  to  1968  and  official  statements  of  the  American  hierarchy  and  the  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Conference. 

After  chronologically  surveying  all  social  content  in  regularly  scheduled  network  Cath¬ 
olic  television  programs,  the  study  offers  side-by-side  columnar  comparisons  of  official 
church  statements  and  program  statements  on  the  same  issue.  A  final  analysis  concludes 
that  Catholic  television  offered  little  social  content  until  the  late  1950’s  and  differed  from 
the  American  hierarchy  in  the  interpretations  of  social  questions,  while  seeming  to  remain 
in  step  with  the  spirit  of  papal  social  doctrine. 

This  study  may  indicate  how  programming  can  diverge  from  a  uniform  and  authorita¬ 
tively  established  set  of  values  due  to  the  unique  environment  of  control,  production,  and 
content  in  which  television  operates.  Further  exploration  is  required  into  the  study’s  find¬ 
ing  that  adaptation  of  commercial  television  techniques  and  structures  may  preclude  pro¬ 
gramming  with  value  content  paralleling  the  official  position  of  a  religious  group. 


Christian,  Clifford  G.;  Kim  B.  Rotzoll;  and  Mark  Fackler.  Media  Ethics ;  Cases  and  Moral 
Reasoning.  (New  York:  Longman,  1983).  332  pp.,  nts.,  bib.  [G#] 

The  establishment  and  application  of  a  systematic  framework  from  social  ethics  to  evalu¬ 
ate  the  ethical  implications  of  practical  decisions  made  by  media  professionals.  The  book 
uses  the  model  formulated  by  Ralph  Potter  of  the  Harvard  Divinity  School  (“Potter  Box”) 
to  dissect  the  four  dimensions  of  moral  analysis  found  in  any  media  decision:  definition, 
values,  principles,  and  loyalties. 

It  carries  out  its  analysis  in  terms  of  five  different  ethical  principles:  Aristotle’s  golden 
mean,  Kant  s  categorical  imperative,  Mill  s  utilitarian  principle,  Rawls’  veil  of  ignorance, 
and  the  Judeo-Christian  norm  of  love.  This  framework  helps  pinpoint  critical  ethical  issues 
regarding  decisions  about  news,  advertising,  and  entertainment  messages  from  various 
mass  media. 

Since  many  W  estern  theological  systems  base  themselves  on  principles  derived  from 
the  five  listed  above,  this  book  demonstrates  what  happens  when  one  applies  such  princi¬ 
ples  to  media  practices.  Among  the  ethical  issues  studied,  the  authors  deal  with  situations 
involving:  children,  deception,  sex,  media  self-criticism,  minorities,  sensationalism,  ste¬ 
reotyping,  the  elderly,  violence,  etc. 


Fiske, 

[G*] 


John  and  John  Hartley.  Reading  Television.  (London:  Methuen,  1978).  233  pp.,  bib. 


The  delineation  of  a  semiotic  method  in  the  “cultural  studies”  tradition  and  application  of 
the  method  to  television.  After  laying  out  the  signs,  codes,  and  functions  relevant  to  com¬ 
munication,  the  author  document  their  position  that  television  operates  as  a  social  ritual,  as 

a  modern  day  bard  “for  the  culture  at  large  and  all  the  individually  differentiated  people 
who  live  in  it. 

As  part  of  its  bardic  role,  television  articulates  the  established  cultural  consensus  about 
the  nature  of  reality  locates  all  persons  in  terms  of  the  culture’s  dominant  value  system, 
celebrates  and  justifies  those  representing  the  culture,  assures  the  culture  at  large  of  its 
practical  adequacy ,  exposes  any  practical  inadequacies  in  the  culture’s  sense  of  itself,  con- 
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vinces  the  audience  that  their  status  and  identity  are  guaranteed  by  the  culture  as  a  whole, 
and  transmits  a  sense  of  cultural  membership. 

Religious  researchers  would  find  especially  interesting  the  process  of  ritual  condensa¬ 
tion  whereby  abstract  ideas  (like  good  or  evil)  take  on  manifest  form  through  mythic 
interpretations  of  reality.  The  authors  apply  their  schema  to  various  modes  of  television, 
including  dance,  competitions,  detective  melodramas,  and  news. 

F ore,  William  F.  Image  and  Impact;  How  ManComes  Through  in  the  Mass  Media.  (New 
York:  Friendship  Press,  1970).  Ill  pp.  [G°] 

A  sketch  of  the  parallels  between  media  portraits  of  human  nature  or  values  and  the  Chris¬ 
tian  biblical  treatment  of  the  same  subjects.  Chapters  deal  with  news,  technology,  adver¬ 
tising,  as  well  as  media  presentations  of  neighbors,  violence,  race,  and  politics. 

The  analysis  suggests  that  media  images  of  humanity  reveal  a  heightening  secular  con¬ 
cern  for  values  at  the  core  of  the  Judeo-Christian  tradition.  These  images  pose  a  challenge 
to  the  development  of  fresh  and  distinctly  Christian  responses  to  contemporary  life. 

Although  dealing  with  all  media,  the  book  serves  as  one  model  for  employing  television 
as  a  resource  and  a  probe  to  help  persons  clarify  the  distinctly  Christian  responses  to  the 
life  experiences  treated  by  popular  programs. 

Goethals,  Gregor  T.  The  TV  Ritual;  Worship  at  the  Video  Altar.  (Boston:  Beacon  Press, 
1981).  164  pp.,  rfs.  [G] 

An  exploration  of  how  televised  images  mediate,  reinforce,  or  challenge  the  belief  systems 
of  Americans.  The  book  concentrates  on  how  these  images  provide  contemporary  icons 
(sacred  images)  and  rituals  (enactments  of  myth)  as  substitutes  for  the  religious  symbols 
and  creeds  of  the  Christian  tradition. 

For  Goethals,  the  ritualistic  dramatization  of  significant  news  and  sporting  events  on 
television  offers  a  religiously  deprived  population  the  opportunity  to  relate  to  a  secular 
version  of  transcendent  order.  The  images  of  family,  nature,  and  the  machine  that  appear 
regularly  in  television  entertainment  series  articulate  and  shape  the  beliefs  of  Americans 
through  visual  forms. 

At  its  best,  this  book  proposes  ways  of  thinking  about  popular  television  programming 
through  a  terminology  and  cultural  orientation  familiar  to  Christians.  But  the  examples  and 
arguments  put  forward  operate  as  suggestive  and  provocative  hypotheses,  not  demon¬ 
strated  conclusions.  They  await  more  substantial  research  and  analysis. 

Greenberg,  Bradley  S.  et  al.  Life  on  Television;  Content  Analysis  of  U.S.  TV  Drama. 
(Norwood,  NJ:  Ablex,  1980).  204  pp.,  nts.,  bib.  [S] 

An  examination  of  specific  details  about  selected  aspects  of  television  fictional  program 
content  over  two  years  during  the  late  1970’s.  Instead  of  treating  individual  programs, 
chapters  address  trends  across  programs  in  the  presentation  of  people,  sexes,  social  behav¬ 
iors,  and  families.  Attention  is  paid  to  the  portrayal  of:  Hispanic-Americans,  blacks,  the 
elderly,  sex  roles  and  sex  types,  anti-social  and  prosocial  behaviors,  sexual  intimacy ,  alco¬ 
hol  and  substance  use,  family  role  structures,  and  family  interactions. 

This  work  identifies,  documents,  and  traces  major  dimensions  of  television  content.  It 
assumes  that  content  “if  presented  in  certain  amounts  and  forms  (is)  likely  to  have  social 
effects  on  issues  of  some  significance  both  to  policy  makers  and  to  individual  American 
families.”  Content  studies  provide  the  initial  and  necessary  “set  of  clues”  as  to  what  televi¬ 
sion  is  about  and  its  potential  consequences:  “To  isolate  effects  that  may  be  worth  examin¬ 
ing,  one  must  find  content  statements  that  are  prominent,  emphatic,  frequent,  and  seldom 
contradicted.” 

For  the  researchers,  television  characterizations  and  interactions  are  narrow,  conta¬ 
gious,  persistent,  and  distorted.  The  medium  is  apparently  dominated  by  white  males  in 
their  late  30s  or  early  40s  who  find  themselves  “in  the  midst  of  very  pretty,  soft  women, 
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typically  a  decade  younger,”  dependent  for  help  and  nurturing.  Minorities,  the  elderly, 
and  other  “types”  are  invisible  or  play  lesser  roles.  Conflict  abounds,  but  “(w)ithin  the 
briefest  of  time  spans,  the  problems  are  solved  spiritedly,  often  miraculously,  and  always 
quickly.”  Such  findings  invite  examination  by  concerned  religious  persons,  and  further 
content  and  effects  research  by  those  criticizing  TV  or  advocating  alternate  program 
formats. 

Himmelstein,  Hal.  T elevision  Myth  and  the  American  Mind.  (New  York:  Praeger,  1984). 
326  pp.  [G] 

This  work  examines  various  types  of  television  programs  and  advertisements  to  ascertain 
how  they  help  shape  and  perpetuate  a  self-image  in  consonance  with  the  orientations  of 
the  program  backers. 

F or  the  author,  television’s  realism  clouds  its  underlying  suggestion  that  the  only  way  to 
be  happy  is  to  buy  more  and  its  hegemonic  intention  to  control  social  interaction.  Com¬ 
mercials  sell  us  a  way  of  life  and  the  programs,  by  imitating  that  way  of  life,  become 
advertisements  for  the  commercials.  Televangelism  is  equated  with  the  game  show  be¬ 
cause  both  exploit  the  viewer  and  participants  by  publicly  revealing  their  weaknesses. 
Himmelstein  states  that  the  electronic  church  is  a  contradiction  in  terms  because  it  com¬ 
bines  religious  values  with  “TV  hucksterism.” 

A  condemnation  of  commercial  television  with  Marxist  overtones,  this  book  argues 
that  television  perpetuates  the  myths  of  culture  and  society  which  program  backers  prefer 
Americans  to  believe.  In  Himmelstein’s  view,  televangelists  support  their  own  programs 
through  solicited  donations  —  much  like  any  other  advertiser  who  supports  shows  or 
commercials.  If  American  culture  is  completely  at  the  mercy  of  such  economic  and  cultur- 
al'realities,  only  radical  change  in  the  structure  of  the  communication  institutions  will  alter 
the  dominance  of  the  consumer  mythology. 

Kuhns,  W  illiam.  The  Electronic  Gospel;  Religion  and  Media.  (New  York:  Herder  and 
Herder,  1969).  173  pp.,  nts.,  bib.  [G] 

An  exploration  of  parallels  between  religion  and  television  based  on  the  assumption  that 
media  are  usurping  the  functions  of  religion  and  restructuring  belief.  The  book  “probes” 
different  aspects  of  a  religious  orientation  (myth,  ritual,  magic,  sin,  salvation)  in  terms  of 
the  fantasy  world  depicted  by  television. 

An  extension  of  McLuhan’s  suggestive  incursions  into  media,  the  book  makes  forays 
into  the  terrain  from  which  entertainment  has  driven  religion.  For  Kuhns,  television  view¬ 
ing  is  as  active  an  enterprise  as  participation  in  religious  ritual.  But  it  replaces  a  belief  in 
transcendent  reality  with  a  fantasy  about  the  attractiveness  of  the  imminent  and  unreal. 
1  his  latter  form  of  tentative  and  sporadic  belief  in  the  entertaining  varieties  of  the  present 
appeals  precisely  because  it  does  not  require  total,  unmitigated  commitment.  It  also 
changes  human  perceptual  patterns,  thereby  requiring  churches  to  alter  their  forms  of 
worship  and  religious  education. 

Although  its  program  references  are  now  dated  and  the  suggestive  interconnections 
between  television  and  religion  have  not  been  substantiated  (nor  refuted)  by  research,  the 
book  provokes  exploration  of  television  from  a  religious  orientation.  It  also  introduces 

some  of  the  key  terms  through  which  a  full  religious  evaluation  of  television  will  take 
place. 


Media  6-  Values.  Quarterly:  1977  —  .  (Los  Angeles:  Media  Action  Research  Center 
South  Shenandoah,  90034).  20+  pp.  [G] 


,  1962 


A  quarterly  review  of  media  issues  and  trends  from  a- ecumenical  religious  perspective. 
Recent  publications  dealt  with  “Violence  and  Sexual  Violence  in  the  Media,”  and  “Rock 
and  its  Role.  Each  issue  elaborates  the  religious  and  ethical  themes  at  stake  in  the  subject 
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and  then  offers  “reflection/ action”  pieces  from  specialists  in  pastoral  work,  youth  minis¬ 
tries,  family  life,  women’s  issues,  minority  concerns,  social  justice,  international  affairs, 
etc. 

This  publication  provides  a  readable,  action-oriented  review  of  key  media  issues  for 
religious  ministries  and  persons  concerned  about  values,  but  possessing  limited  expertise 
in  communication  studies.  The  violence  issue,  for  example,  disseminates  in  five  pages  the 
official  summary  of  the  50-page  report  issued  by  a  National  Council  of  Churches  commit¬ 
tee  on  the  subject.  It  also  offers  three  other  perspectives  on  the  subject,  provides  a  list  of 
resources  for  countering  media  sexploitation,  and  then  devotes  seven  pages  to  action/re¬ 
flection  responses. 

A  useful  tool  for  generating  critical  thought  about  the  media  among  concerned  reli¬ 
gious  persons.  Those  concentrating  on  a  ministry  regularly  discussed  in  the  review  should 
be  ongoing  subscribers  and  readers.  Additional  copies  of  any  issue  are  easily  available 
from  the  Center  for  distribution  or  discussion  purposes. 

Real,  Michael  R.  Mass  Mediated  Culture.  (Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.:  Prentice  Hall,  1977). 
289  pp.,  nts.,  bib.  [G°] 

A  search  for  the  cultural  assumptions  about  life  that  are  conveyed  by  American  mass 
media.  The  book  consists  of  six  case  studies  —  each  of  which  uses  a  different  method  of 
exegesis  to  flesh  out  the  symbol  structure  at  the  core  of  the  communication  under  study. 
The  case  studies  also  focus  on  different  aspects  of  the  communication  process:  source, 
message,  medium,  and  receiver. 

After  examining  the  Super  bowl,  Disney  productions,  “Marcus  Welby,”  the  1972  Nixon 
re-election  campaign,  and  a  Billy  Graham  television  crusade,  Real  contrasts  their  common 
cultural  assumptions  with  the  communicative  structures  found  in  a  Peruvian  Indian  fiesta. 
He  finds  that  the  North  American  mediated  messages  are  oriented  to  action,  measurable 
achievement,  materialism,  property,  progress,  optimism,  competition,  and  individualism. 

The  book’s  schema  and  critical  tools  for  cultural  analyses  in  Chapters  1, 7,  and  8  offer 
an  excellent  basis  for  exploration  of  the  values  that  regularly  appear  in:  popular  programs, 
the  institutions  and  structures  that  control  American  television,  and  culturally  homogene¬ 
ous  populations  of  habitual  viewers.  Real’s  own  implementation  of  his  exegetical  method 
remains  uneven.  His  best  work  occurs  in  the  case  studies  of  “Welby,”  Disney,  and  the 
Super  Bowl. 

Schropp,  Mary  Lou,  ed.  Platform  for  Action:  The  Electronic  Media,  Popular  Culture  &■ 
Family  Values.  (NY:  United  States  Catholic  Conference,  Department  of  Communication, 
1985).  119  pp.,  appdcs.  [G“] 

A  report  on  the  proceedings  of  a  three-day,  “interactive  seminar  to  investigate  the  effects 
of  media  on  popular  culture,  their  impact  on  family  values,  and  the  ways  in  which  media 
can  be  used  to  promote  positive  family  life.” 

After  summarizing  Bellah’s  keynote  address  on  sociological  implications  of  the  media, 
much  of  the  text  presents  recommendations  in:  media  education,  communications  re¬ 
search,  media  relations,  media  advocacy,  the  Catholic  Communication  Campaign,  com¬ 
munication  models,  collaboration  of  ministries,  church  leadership,  and  theological  under¬ 
pinnings.  Diverse  in  each  area,  the  recommendations  do  not  subscribe  to  a  single  view  of 
how  media  operate  or  what  impact  they  have. 

This  report  provides  an  instance  of  how  an  organized  discussion  about  electronic  me¬ 
dia  works  among  religiously  concerned  people  from  various  walks  of  life.  Quite  often, 
perspectives  and  recommendations  seem  to  emerge  more  from  the  institutional  role  of  the 
speaker  in  society,  rather  than  from  a  concrete  or  shared  religious  orientation.  Since  most 
individuals  are  identified,  the  report  provides  a  list  of  predominately  Catholic  individuals 
concerned  about  media  issues. 
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Schwartz,  Tony.  Media:  The  Second  God.  (Garden  City,  NY:  Anchor  Books,  1983).  161 
pp.  [G] 

This  short  book  analyzes  how  the  media,  especially  radio  and  television,  have  come  to 
dominate  American  life.  Schwartz  uses  many  of  his  own  experiences  in  commercial  televi¬ 
sion  production  to  explain  the  differences  in  audience  perceptions  and  uses  of  print 
and  electronic  media,  as  well  as  how  the  media  work  their,  “magic”  on  people. 

As  its  title  implies,  the  book  argues  that  we  see  the  media  and  God  as  similar  —  all 
knowing  and  all  present.  F or  this  reason,  we  are  almost  wholly  dependent  on  the  media  for 
news  while  we  imbue  actors  with  angel-like  qualities.  In  this  manner,  the  media  can  easily 
change  the  course  of  world  events.  Schwartz  goes  so  far  as  to  argue  that  the  use  of  the 
microphone  is  what  caused  the  Catholic  Church  to  switch  from  Latin  to  native  language. 
In  his  view,  Americans  have  not  abandoned  church  or  religion,  they  simply  now  find  it 
elsewhere  (on  television). 

This  volume  exemplifies  what  a  critical  producer  thinks  is  going  on  via  the  electronic 
media.  His  “insider”  perspective  provides  firsthand  and  uncommon  examples  to  substan¬ 
tiate  his  vision  of  how  media  act  in  society  and  how  all  of  us  are  affected  by  them. 

James  Capo  is  Associate  Professor  of  Communications,  Fordham  University 


BRIEFLY  NOTED 

THE  CULTL^RAL  ATLAS  OF  ISLAM.  By  Ima’ll  R.  al  FaruqTand  Lois  Lamya’ 
al  FaruqT.  New  York:  Macmillan  Publishing  Co.,  1986.  Cloth,  512  pages,  over¬ 
sized,  $100.00.  The  authors  have  given  us  a  complete  introduction  to  Islam  using 
a  phenomenological  approach.  The  atlas  covers  the  cultural  background,  theol¬ 
ogy,  and  various  manifestations  of  Islam  as  seen  and  researched  by  scholars  who 
were  themselves  faithful  members  of  the  Islamic  community.  (The  past  tense  is 
necessary  here  because  the  authors  were  murdered  shortly  after  the  completion 
of  this  work.)  The  atlas  contains  excellent  maps,  charts  and  illustrations.  These, 
however,  are  not  always  easily  accessible  to  the  texts  to  which  they  refer.  This 
atlas,  written  in  a  scholarly,  but  readable  style  would  be  an  excellent  resource  for 
teachers,  serious  students  and  interested  persons  who  would  value  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  or  a  deeper  understanding  of  Islam.  —  A.C.G. 

THE  INVISIBLE  CHARIOT:  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  KABBALAH  AND 
SPIRIT  L^ALITY.  By  Deborah  Kerdeman  and  Rabbi  Lawrence  Kushner. 
Denver:  Alternatives  in  Religious  Education  Inc.,  1986;  workbook,  95  pages, 
$5.50;  leader  guide,  38  pages,  $3.50.  This  attractive  text  is  designed  to  introduce 
teenagers  and  young  adults  to  Kabbalah,  Jewish  mystical  tradition.  This  is  a 
hands  on  course  of  study,  providing  factual  information,  reflective  exercises 
and  journal  opportunities  for  the  students.  Written  in  a  lively,  simple  style,  the 
text  draws  on  ancient  manuscripts,  the  weekly  funnies,  medieval  midrash  and 
contemporary  rock  singers  to  explore  the  subject.  The  leader  guide  provides  a 
clear  statement  of  objectives  and  step-by-step  procedures  for  each  lesson.  While 
these  materials  were  written  for  Jewish  communities,  they  would  also  be  of 
interest  to  any  religious  tradition  desirous  of  sharing  the  mystical  insights  with 
the  young.  It  has  often  been  said  that  religions  converge  in  the  realm  of  the 
mystical.  Those  interested  in  eastern  mysticism  or  creation-centered  spirituality 
would  find  a  “sister”  spirituality  in  this  text.  —  A.C.G. 
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THE  CRITICAL  YEARS:  THE  YOUNG  ADULT  SEARCH  FOR  A  FAITH 
TO  LIVE  BY.  By  Sharon  Parks.  San  Francisco:  Harper  and  Row,  1986.  Cloth, 
237  pp.,  $16.95. 

Helpful,  insightful,  even  important  describe  Parks’  contribution  to  educational 
theory  and  practice.  By  intention,  she  also  sheds  light  and  warmth  on  campus 
and  parish  ministry  with  young  and  mature  adults.  Her  focus,  however,  is  on 
undergraduate  and  graduate  persons,  not  young  adults  generally.  Although  the 
Harvard  Divinity  School  professor  of  developmental  psychology  and  faith  de¬ 
velopment  education  does  not  state  it  directly,  her  book  may  be  based  on  her 
1980  doctoral  dissertation.  Be  prepared,  therefore,  for  balanced,  sometimes 
bland  yet  apt  reviews  of  various  theories  on  personality,  moral  and  faith  devel¬ 
opment.  Keep  a  marker  on  the  nearly  thirty  pages  of  endnotes.  The  discussions 
carried  on  in  the  latter  often  are  essential  to  understanding  the  main  text,  and  the 
two  appendices-charts  are  excellent. 

Still,  her  style  is  usually  clear  and  engaging.  It  may  be  helpful  to  note  that  she 
uses  some  key  metaphors  more  or  less  throughout  the  work,  e.g.,  weaving, 
composing-recomposing,  sailing,  imaging,  conversing  and  mentoring.  She  has 
been  a  campus  chaplain  and  was  a  founding  member  of  a  religious-educational 
community  in  the  Northwest.  These  factors  provide  a  context  for  understanding 
her  as  a  person  and  as  an  educator.  For  instance,  rather  than  nail  down  a  precise 
definition,  she  weaves  descriptors  of  faith,  asking  us  to  “associate’  faith  with 
composing  and  being  composed  by  meaning.  Faith  is  meaning-making  carried 
on  by  individuals  and  communities  over  time,  and  through  changing  circum¬ 
stances  and  cultural  developments.  Since  all  humans  engage  in  meaning¬ 
making,  faith  is  a  universal  activity.  On  that  basis,  the  book  is  not  specifically 
Christian  and  may  be  used  in  synagogues  and  counseling  services  as  well  as 
churches  and  campus  chapels.  Her  use  of  “Spirit  may  provide  a  handle  for 
Christians  who  seek  a  more  specific  theological  entry  lever. 

The  introduction  and  eight  chapters  progress  in  logical  sequence  and,  usu¬ 
ally,  with  inner  coherence.  Parks  raises  essential  questions  about  when  adult¬ 
hood”  begins,  what  characterizes  it,  and  what  happens  during  it.  She  argues  well 
for  a  fully  nuanced  stage  called  young  adulthood  and  works  out  its  tapestry  in 
ways  which  draw  on  Kohlberg,  Fowler  and  Loder.  Her  addition  of  the  role 
(often  by  being  reacted  against)  of  community  reflects  her  own  experience 
more  than  it  does  Westerhoff.  Weaving  and  composing-recomposing  are  com¬ 
bined  with  the  sailing  themes  of  pushing  away  and  ship-wreck  as  she  adds 
Groome’s  image  of  journey  to  what  is  at  times  a  too  complex  but  rich  mixture  of 
images.  Her  observations,  drawn  from  research  undertaken  by  others  and  her¬ 
self,  experiences  as  chaplain  and  student,  and  wide  reading  lend  depth  to  her 
conclusions  about  the  vulnerability  and  promise  of  young  adults,  their  need  for 
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an  adult  mentoring  community  in  college/ university,  and  the  importance  of  the 
wider  society  to  be  a  mentoring  community. 

Parks  weaves  Loder’s  steps  ( Transforming  Moment)  into  her  work  in  a 
manner  which  suggests  that  there  may  be  more  in  common  between  Harvard- 
Emory  and  Princeton  than  meets  the  eye.  Still,  I  think  she  claims  too  much  uni¬ 
versality  for  stage  development  as  a  whole.  Sweeping  statements  about  all  hu¬ 
man  beings  risk  interpreting  the  cultures  of  people  of  color  through  a 
white/North  Atlantic  hermeneutic.  As  the  United  States  becomes  more  aware  of 
its  racial-ethnic  pluralism,  white  scholars  may  become  more  modest  in  their 
generalizations.  There  are  other  questionable  aspects  of  the  book.  What,  for 
example,  does  she  mean  by  “right”  when  she  advocates  the  “right  imagination” 
which  mentors  are  to  help  cultivate?  Is  she  weaving  in  more  metaphors  than  this 
presentation  can  bear?  Could  the  composition  of  the  youthful  dream  which  she 
posits  as  being  recomposed  throughout  adulthood  itself  be  a  recomposition  of 
even  earlier  dreams?  While  the  initial  chapters  are  fruitful,  even  exciting,  the 
chapters  on  Higher  Education  and  Culture  as  Mentor  are  thin  and  strained.  Por¬ 
tions  on  vocation  and  hidden  curriculum  are  too  underdeveloped  and  come  too 
late.  Parks  falls  more  deeply  into  littering  her  pages  with  “must”  language  as  she 
proceeds.  More  careful  editing  could  have  caught  those  points  and  several  ob¬ 
vious  typos. 

The  criticisms  are  in  the  context  of  appreciation.  Parks  spurs  readers  to  en¬ 
gage  in  re-composing  meaning  for  themselves  and  young  adults.  An  endorse¬ 
ment.  I  have  already  incorporated  some  of  her  weavings  and  re-composings  in 
classes,  worship  and  counseling.  Her  images  of  faith,  weaving  and  mentoring 
strike  deep  and  responsive  chords  among  maturing  adults.  —  Walter  H.  Wagner, 
Chaplain  and  Associate  Professor,  Muhlenberg  College. 

Renewing  the  Sunday  School  and  the  CCD.  Edited  by  D.  Campbell  Wyckoff. 
Birmingham,  Alabama:  Religious  Education  Press,  1986.  Paper,  254  pp.,  $14.95. 

A  recipe  for  a  resource  on  renewal:  Take  two  venerable  religious  education  insti¬ 
tutions;  add  writers  who  can  bring  historical  perspective,  research  data,  and  the 
practical  experience  of  personal  involvement;  stir  well  with  an  editor  who  is  a 
seasoned  educator;  cook  with  concerned  interest.  When  done,  you’ll  have  one 
good  book. 

Renewing  the  Sunday  School  and  the  CCD  is  just  that.  Both  institutions  stand 
at  the  center  of  the  educational  enterprise  in  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  tradi¬ 
tions.  Their  long  history  is  one  of  both  contribution  and  critique.  F or  good  or  ill, 
they  have  been  exceptionally  durable  institutions,  making  significant  impact  in 
the  life  of  God  s  people.  But  their  contributions  have  not  been  without  criticism, 
sometimes  vocal,  sometimes  undeserved,  but  always  with  a  view  to  improve. 

J ack  Seymour,  well-known  historian  of  the  Sunday  school,  and  Mary  Charles 
Bryce  write  the  two  opening  chapters  that  form  the  first  major  section  of  the 
book.  They  tell  the  story  of  these  two  institutions  and  remind  the  reader  that 
renewal  efforts  must  take  into  account  the  historical  perspective.  The  conclud¬ 
ing  chapter  of  the  book  itself  offers  one  example  of  this  need  to  be  reminded  of 
our  history.  Protestant  educators  once  tried  to  upgrade  the  Sunday  school  by 
re-naming  it  the  “Church  School”  or  the  “School  of  Christian  Faith.”  Jim  Lee’s 
suggestion  for  changing  CCD  from  “Confraternity  of  Christian  Doctrine”  to 
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“non-school  religious  education”  seems  headed  in  the  same  direction,  with  most 
likely  the  same  chance  of  success. 

Warren  Hartman  and  Andrew  Thompson  write  from  a  research  perspective, 
adding  a  rich  data  base  for  reformers  of  these  two  institutions,  and  contributing  a 
second  section  to  the  book.  James  Michael  Lee’s  concluding  chapter  points  to 
the  need  for  empirical  research  on  the  CCD,  such  as  Thompson  provides  in  his 
chapter.  Both  Protestant  and  Catholic  religious  educators  will  want  to  pay  close 
attention  to  the  findings  presented  in  these  chapters. 

The  third  part  of  the  book  is  written  by  those  educational  practitioners  who 
have  been  involved  in  these  two  institutions.  Here  one  will  find  a  chapter  by 
Locke  Bowman,  who  as  founder  of  the  National  Teacher  Education  Project 
gave  practical  leadership  to  improving  Protestant  church  education.  The  chap¬ 
ter  reflects  his  thoughtful  appraisal  and  assessment  of  the  Sunday  school.  Robert 
Dean  examines  “The  Evangelical  Sunday  School,”  Nathan  Jones  looks  at  cate- 
chesis,  Mary  Love  muses  about  the  Sunday  school  in  the  black  community,  and 
Alfred  W.  Hanner,  Jr.,  describes  Sunday  school  in  the  armed  forces. 

Overall  assessment  is  the  focus  of  the  fourth  section  of  the  book.  James  Mi¬ 
chael  Lee  and  D.  Campbell  Wyckof  f,  the  editor,  contribute  the  closing  chapters 
that  make  up  this  last  section  of  the  book.  While  Wyckoff  weaves  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  the  other  writers  into  his  assessment  of  the  Sunday  school,  Lee  presents 
his  own  views  on  the  renewal  of  the  CCD. 

Renewing  the  Sunday  School  and  the  CCD  has  all  the  ingredients  to  serve  as 
an  excellent  resource  for  those  concerned  about  renewing  either  of  these  reli¬ 
gious  education  institutions.  There  is  both  breadth  and  depth  in  the  11  chapters 
that  make  up  the  book.  While  there  are  strengths  —  like  the  findings  in  the  re¬ 
search  section  that  offer  a  solid  footing  for  the  renewing  of  the  CCD  and  the 
Sunday  school  —  and  weaknesses,  overall  the  book  is  a  rich  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  ideas  for  those  who  are  serious  about  renewal.  —  George  Brown,  Jr., 
Minister  of  Christian  Education,  Central  Reformed  Church,  Grand  Rapids,  MI, 
and  Adjunct  Professor  of  Christian  Education  at  Western  Theological  Seminary. 

THE  GENIUS  OF  JOHN:  A  COMPOSITION-CRITICAL  COMMENTARY 
ON  THE  FOURTH  GOSPEL.  By  Peter  F.  Ellis.  Collegeville:  The  Liturgical 
Press,  1984.  Paper,  330  pp.,  $10.95. 

In  this  book,  Ellis  confirms  his  fine  reputation  as  both  exegete  and  educator, 
presenting  the  complexities  of  John’s  Gospel  in  a  readable  and  teachable  for¬ 
mat.  Its  verse  by  verse  commentary  incorporates  many  of  the  insights  of  modern 
Johannine  scholarship.  And,  as  its  subtitle  indicates,  the  study  proceeds  primar¬ 
ily  from  the  viewpoint  of  recent  composition  criticism.  In  fact,  Ellis  explores  a 
novel  theory  of  Johannine  composition  which  maintains  that  a  single  author 
wrote  a  unified  narrative  following  the  classicial  laws  of  chiastic  parallelism. 

The  thesis  is  provocative,  since  it  subverts  a  scholarly  tradition  proposing 
primitive  sources,  multiple  redactions,  displaced  pericopes,  conjectured  rear¬ 
rangements  and  additions.  Ellis  argues  for  a  comprehensive  outline  in  which  the 
evangelist  “divided  his  Gospel  into  twenty-one  sequences,  the  first  mirrored 
back  by  the  twenty-first,  the  second  mirrored  back  by  the  twentieth,  .  .  .  and 
so  through  the  whole  Gospel,  with  the  eleventh  sequence  (6:16-21)  standing 
alone  in  the  middle”  (p.  14). 
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The  general  scheme  of  parallels  diagrammatically  presented  on  pages  14-15, 
gives  the  theory  a  promising  start,  where  familiar  persons,  places  and  situations 
are  set  out  in  chiastic  order  using  a  bold-type  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  thesis. 
“The  total  effect  of  such  a  structure,  when  it  is  presented  to  the  eye,”  notes  Ellis, 
“is  similar  to  the  effect  of  an  elaborate  mosaic  or  a  large  Persian  rug”  (p.  16). 

Ellis  insists  on  such  visual  language  in  constructing  the  theory  —  one  se¬ 
quence  “mirriors”  another  (p.  14  &  15) ,  “  the  reader  will  see,”  “what  look  to  be  its 
components”  (p.  17).  He  then  urges  “printing  the  text  in  such  a  way  that  the 
chiastic  structure  can  be  seen  visually  and  thus  adverted  to”  (p.  17).  Finally  he 
states  that  such  a  structure  is  alien  to  modern  experience  and  difficult  to 
appreciate. 

I  would  suggest  that  Ellis’  own  elaborately  visual  structure,  best  apparent  in  a 
printed  text,  is  more  foreign  to  ancient  experience  and  wTould  be  difficult  for  a 
predominantly  listening  audience  to  appreciate.  This  is  not  to  deny  the  presence 
of  such  compositional  devices  in  ancient  literature.  It  is  rather  to  question  the 
textcentric  prejudice  in  Ellis’  account  of  them.  Ellis  may  be  mistaken  in  looking 
for  the  structural  elements  when  he  should  be  listening  for  them. 

For  example,  Ellis  can  clearly  see  the  chiastic  architecture  of  the  Prologue, 
but  he  refrains  from  attributing  such  intricate  resonances  to  its  original  hymnic 
form,  presumably  composed  according  to  acoustic  laws.  And  when  he  convinc¬ 
ingly  demonstrates  the  chiastic  parallels  in  individual  pericopes,  such  as  in  the 
first  miracle  of  Cana,  he  discounts  how  these  units  of  the  tradition  have  been 
fashioned  by  constant  oral  repetition  into  forms  for  recall  and  transmission.  And 
while  chiastic  parallels  can  be  established  in  many  pericopes,  the  quest  for  chias¬ 
tic  unifiers  for  the  Gospel  as  a  whole  seems  a  bit  tendentious.  W  here  verbal 
repetitions  cannot  be  highlighted,  Ellis  devises  more  arbitrary  “conceptual  par¬ 
allels  in  an  effort  to  bolster  an  all  too  literary  view  of  the  Gospel’s  unity.  Ellis 
himself  agrees  that  the  sources  behind  the  Gospel  are  broad  oral  traditions.  But 
these,  he  contends,  have  been  so  homogenized  as  to  be  virtually  undetectable” 
(p.  4). 

Even  the  much  debated  narrative  displacements  and  illogical  successions  of 
chronology  and  geography,  which  Ellis  dismisses,  are  consistent  with  a  loosely 
ordered  narration  intended  to  be  read  aloud.  For  a  listening  audience  such  dis¬ 
crepancies  and  inconsistencies  are  swallowed  up  in  the  flood  of  interesting  epi¬ 
sodes.  Only  the  scrutiny  of  literary  critics,  like  Ellis  and  the  rest  of  us,  eyeing  each 
line  in  our  missalettes,  would  insist  on  the  connections  and  closure  of  a  tightly 
written  plot.  The  later  addition  (Ghapter  21),  making  the  Johannine  tradition 
relevant  to  changed  contemporary  realities,  results  from  another  oral  propen¬ 
sity,  fancily  called  ‘homeostatic  readjustment”  by  social  scientists. 

In  the  final  analysis,  Ellis  efforts  to  discover  an  architectonic  structure  over 
the  whole  of  John  erected  according  to  classical  laws  of  chiastic  parallelism  seem 
too  strenuous  a  literary  imposition  on  the  text.  My  own  argument  and  conclu¬ 
sion,  stimulated  by  Ellis  provocative  book,  would  be  that  the  gospel  was  written 
according  to  laws  more  appropriate  to  its  aural  reception.  But  then  as  a  reviewer 
I  would  be  faulting  Ellis  for  not  writing  the  book  I  would  have  written.  —  Kevin 
B.  Maxwell ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Religious  Studies,  College  of  Notre  Dame 
Belmont,  CA. 
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EDITORIAL 


Each  year,  this  third  issue  of  Religious  Education  is  comprised  of 
selected  papers  from  the  Association  of  Professors  and  Re¬ 
searchers  in  Religious  Education  annual  meeting.  Every  once  in  a 
long  while  an  unanticipated  noteworthy  theme  emerges  compris¬ 
ing  enough  papers  of  merit  to  justify  a  whole  issue.  That  occurred 
this  year  and  thanks  to  Stephen  Schmidt  who  organized  the  con¬ 
tent,  secured  commentary  from  Martin  Marty  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  Douglas  Sloan  of  Columbia  University  Teachers 
College,  and  wrote  an  introduction,  this  significant  collection  of 
papers  on  the  typically  neglected  topic  of  historical  and  historio¬ 
graphical  issues  in  religion  and  education  has  been  developed.  My 
hope  is  that  you  will  find  this  theme  and  its  scholarly  papers  as 
fascinating  and  valuable  as  I  do. 

The  presidential  address  by  Joanmarie  Smith  of  the  Methodist 
Theological  School  in  Ohio  and  selected  papers  by  Suzanne 
Toton,  Mary  Elizabeth  Moore,  Roland  Murphy,  J.  C.  Wynn  and 
Gloria  Durka  will  appear  along  with  major  papers  of  the  theme  of 
religious  formation  by  Craig  Dykstra,  Dwayne  Heubner,  Jack 
Spiro,  Michael  Warren,  Berard  Marthaler  and  myself  will  appear 
in  the  next  and  my  last  issue  as  editor  of  the  journal.  From  this  date 
forward  all  manuscripts  and  editorial  correspondence  should  be 
sent  to  the  new  editor,  Dr.  Jack  Spiro,  Virginia  Commonwealth 
University,  Department  of  Philosophy  and  Religious  Studies,  915 
West  Franklin  Street,  Richmond,  Virginia  23284-0001. 

—  John  N.  Westerhoff ,  Editor. 
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There  is,  it  is  an  ancient  Chinese  curse,  consisting  of  only  five 
words:  “We  live  in  interesting  times.”  Interesting  is  an  apt  meta¬ 
phor  for  the  present  experience  of  religious  education  theory  and 
practice  in  North  America.  Theorists  and  theories  are  as  pluralis¬ 
tic  as  the  practice  of  religion  itself.  One  cannot  point  to  any 
emerging  consensus  within  the  discipline.  But  what  is  perhaps 
more  disconcerting  is  the  fact  that  religious  education  seems  to 
have  lost  its  moorings,  once  rooted  in  theological  contexts,  and 
later  in  emerging  social  science  values  inherent  in  20th  century 
modernity.  Lost  is  the  consensus  of  earlier  times.  While  it  is  fash¬ 
ionable  to  affirm  pluralism  (is  there  any  other  choice?),  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  such  diversity  creates  any  climate  for  life  and  death 
commitments.  Indeed  signs  of  these  times  are  tentativeness,  shift¬ 
ing  loyalties,  instant  theories  and  “modern  methods.”  They  last 
only  until  the  next  newest  idea,  theory  or  practice. 

If  that  sketch  of  reality  has  any  basis  in  truth,  then  this  issue 
provides  a  needed  corrective.  Historians,  like  therapists,  believe 
healing  and  renewal  always  reside  in  a  kind  of  Janus  perspective. 
One  cannot  look  forward  without  first  looking  back.  And  while 
history  can  make  no  claim  for  cultural  salvation,  it  is  surely  true 
that  no  society  ever  is  reformed  without  a  serious  renewal  of  re¬ 
membering.  Paideia  is  birthed  in  the  ideals  of  the  tradition,  and  no 
tradition  can  be  transformed  unless  one  really  understands  the 
intricacies  of  the  past. 

This  volume  of  Religious  Education  represents  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  journal  that  an  entire  issue  has  been  devoted  to 
history.  Historical  matters  have  been  raised  previously,  as  noted 
in  the  introductory  article,  but  the  Journal  never  published  this 
kind  of  historical  collection  of  articles,  all  devoted  to  the  renewal 
of  religious  education  by  critically  remembering  the  tradition.  Par¬ 
adoxically,  Fayette  Veverka  describes  this  effort  as  a  “radical 
idea.”  Strange  indeed,  the  irony  that  such  a  conservative  task  as 
systematic  remembering  could  in  our  time  be  correctly  labeled  a 
“radical  idea”.  Just  to  be  sure,  I  checked  the  etymology  of  the 
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word  “radical.”  I  was  reassured:  “from  radix ,  root,  more  at  root, 
proceeding  from  a  root.” 

How  very  strange  that  our  conventional  wisdom  so  misunder¬ 
stands  this  word,  except,  of  course,  that  we  have  lost  touch  with 
our  roots!  So  this  issue  provides  three  major  essays  devoted  to 
historical  method  and  religious  education.  Those  essays  reclaim 
the  centrality  of  the  radical  need  for  historical  perspective.  They 
are  followed  by  six  “case  studies”  of  historical  examination  of  re¬ 
ligious  education  issues.  They  chart  a  path  to  renewal  based  upon 
conscious  rootedness.  Finally  the  volume  concludes  with  two  crit¬ 
ical  review  essays  by  Martin  E.  Marty  and  Douglas  Sloan,  which 
set  about  evaluating  this  entire  project.  Both  reviewers  are  emi¬ 
nent  specialists  in  their  respective  fields,  church  history,  and  his¬ 
tory  of  education.  They  offer  a  disciplined  critique  of  this  radical 
enterprise.  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  their  willingness  to  engage  in 
this  effort,  while  both  are  individually  active  in  their  own  research 
and  particular  interests.  Their  evaluations  affirm  the  credibility  of 
this  entire  effort. 

It  is  the  hope  of  all  the  participants  in  this  symposium  that  this 
volume  may  be  the  beginning  of  a  “radical”  reappraisal  of  reli¬ 
gious  education  toward  the  promise  of  a  new  time,  not  only  “in¬ 
teresting”  but  transforming  and  reforming  as  well.  Finally  I  add  a 
personal  word  of  appreciation  to  John  Westerhoff  for  agreeing  to 
risk  publication  of  this  issue.  His  insight  and  conviction  about  the 
values  inherent  in  the  project  are,  in  my  mind,  a  tribute  to  his  own 
personal  rootedness;  a  connection  so  secure  that  it  has  served  in 
dramatic  fashion  to  nurture  his  creativity  and  freedom.  A  special 
word  of  gratitude  to  all  of  the  participants  is  in  order,  and  a  final 
hope  that  you  the  reader  may  be  nudged  into  your  own  personal 
and  professional  transformation  by  caring  more  deeply  for  the 
traditions  that  nurtured  your  being  and  ministry.  —  Stephen  A. 
Schmidt,  Mundelein  College,  Chicago. 


LEARNING  FROM  HISTORY 


Fayette  Breaux  Veverka 

7200  Jefferson  St. 
Kansas  City,  MO  64114 


What  contributions  might  the  discipline  of  history  make  to  the 
field  of  religious  education?  In  the  following  articles,  Jack  Sey¬ 
mour,  Paul  Dokecki  and  Marianne  Sawicki  discuss  the  usefulness 
of  history  for  policy  making  in  religious  education.  These  papers 
were  originally  delivered  at  a  plenary  session  on  “History  and  Re¬ 
ligious  Education  and  Public  Policy”  at  the  1986  annual  meeting 
of  the  Association  of  Professors  and  Researchers  in  Religious  Ed¬ 
ucation  held  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  impetus  for  a  discussion  of  the  value  of  history  for  the 
profession  came  from  the  APRRE  history  task  force  that  had  been 
meeting  annually  for  four  years.  It  seemed  a  radical  idea.  While 
the  topic  might  fascinate  the  professional  historian  of  religious 
education,  how  much  interest  was  there  within  the  wider  profes¬ 
sion  for  a  discussion  on  historical  methodology?  The  panel  s  task 
was  to  demonstrate  to  religious  educators  who  were  not  profes¬ 
sional  historians  the  value  of  a  more  explicit,  critical  use  of  history 
in  the  development  of  the  field  as  a  whole. 

On  one  level,  the  need  for  historical  sensitivity  on  the  part  of 
religious  educators  is  obvious.  As  Sawicki  notes,  education  is  a 
traditioning  process,  “a  handing  on  of  what  has  been  handed 
down.”  Religious  educators  inevitably  make  historical  judgments 
in  their  selection  of  the  religious  meanings  they  seek  to  make  ac¬ 
cessible  to  new  generations  and  the  forms  they  choose  to  use  in 
this  process.  The  use  of  history  is  intrinsic  to  the  profession. 

Yet  we  also  harbor  certain  suspicions  about  historical  inquiry. 
My  task  as  moderator,  in  addition  to  introducing  and  focusing  the 
conversation  among  the  panelists,  was  to  help  the  audience  con¬ 
front  and  examine  their  own  assumptions  and  biases  about  his- 
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tory.  As  a  “practitioner”  in  the  field  involved  in  teaching,  curricu¬ 
lum  development  and  program  design  in  a  Roman  Catholic 
diocesan  office,  I  could  identify  with  those  who  question  the  rele¬ 
vance  of  history  in  addressing  the  pressing  tasks  facing  us  in  the 
present.  Memories  of  inelegantly  written  chronicles,  deadening  in 
their  factual  detail,  left  many  of  us  with  the  impression  of  history 
as  simply  facts  about  the  past,  “a  set  of  quaint  stories  told  over  and 
over.”  Our  temptation,  as  Jack  Seymour  suggests,  is  “to  define 
history  by  the  dates-and-places-tests  of  school  instruction  and 
limit  it  to  a  ‘factual’  story  of  a  dead  past.”  Consequently,  “the  his¬ 
torian  becomes  a  chronicler  losing  any  credibility  as  an  agent  of 
contemporary  meaning.”1 

Others  question  the  “truthfulness  ’  of  history.  In  the  crafting  of 
history,  the  historian  creates  a  narrative  structure  and  assigns 
meaning  to  events  of  the  past.  In  what  sense  is  the  result  an  accu¬ 
rate,  objective  account  of  what  really  happened  or  merely  the 
projection  of  the  researcher’s  assumptions,  values,  and  frames  of 
reference  on  to  the  past?  Does  history  really  tell  us  more  about  the 
historian’s  present  commitments  than  about  the  reality  and  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  past? 

And  how  is  the  average  reader  to  evaluate  the  worth  of  the 
historian’s  interpretation?  As  one  who  has  struggled  to  appropri¬ 
ate  with  some  kind  of  intellectual  rigor  the  writing  of  history ,  I  can 
testify  to  the  methodological  difficulties  that  daunt  even  the  pro¬ 
fessional  historian.  Arguments  abound  within  the  discipline  over 
the  appropriateness  of  sources,  subjects  for  investigation,  data 
gathering  methods,  and  tools  of  research  and  analysis.2  Yet  with¬ 
out  understanding  the  methodological  presuppositions  that  have 
shaped  the  historian’s  approach,  the  reader  is  unable  to  judge  the 
adequacy  of  the  interpretation  offered.  The  temptation  is  either 
to  assume  naively  that  history  is  identical  with  the  past  or  to  reject 
the  enterprise  all  together,  leaving  the  difficult  task  of  making 
sense  of  the  past  to  professional  historians.  Either  way,  history 
loses  its  power  meaningfully  to  shape  our  understanding  of  the 
present  and  our  planning  for  the  future. 

Adding  to  charges  of  irrelevance  and  anachronism,  still  others 


1  Jack  Seymour,  The  Future  of  the  Past:  History  and  Policy-Making  in  Religious  Edu¬ 
cation,”  Religious  Education  81  (Winter  1986),  pp.  113-14. 

2  See  Recent  Trends  in  History  in  Paul  K.  Conkin  and  Roland  N.  Stromberg,  The  Heri¬ 
tage  and  Challenge  of  History  (New  York:  Dod,  Mead,  1971),  pp.  105-125. 
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object  to  the  political  uses  of  history.  Oppressed  minorities  are 
especially  sensitive  to  the  ideological  uses  of  history  by  the  pow¬ 
erful  to  maintain  social  structures  that  legitimate  their  present  sta¬ 
tus.  History  is  dangerous  because  it  is  conservative.  The  historian 
as  ideologue  projects  normative  prescriptions  for  the  future  based 
on  descriptions  of  the  past  thus  limiting  our  ability  to  imagine,  let 
alone  create  a  more  just  world. 

Precisely  the  opposite  critique  has  been  leveled  against  recent 
historians  who  in  the  1960’s  began  to  view  history  as  an  emancipa¬ 
tory  tool  for  the  radical  reconstruction  of  society.  In  their  passion 
to  change  the  world,  radical  historians  were  accused  of  failing  to 
take  the  past  seriously  on  its  own  terms.  An  ideological  reading  of 
history  is  dangerous  when  it  manipulates  the  past  to  serve  the  in¬ 
terests  of  a  particular  class  in  the  present.3 

Implicit  in  each  of  these  judgements  are  fundamental  ques¬ 
tions  addressed  by  Seymour,  Dokecki  and  Sawicki:  What  is  his¬ 
tory?  What  kind  of  knowledge  does  history  give  us  and  how  much 
confidence  can  we  have  in  it?  What  distinguishes  good  history 
from  bad  history?  A  second  set  of  questions  focus  on  the  uses  of 
history  for  the  present:  Why  do  we  need  history?  What  purposes 
does  it  serve?  How  might  history  serve  the  process  of  policy 
making  in  religious  education? 

As  a  historian  of  religious  education,  Jack  Seymour  addresses 
the  central  question  of  ideology  and  history.  Distinguishing  be¬ 
tween  “mythic  history”  and  “critical  history,”  Seymour  explores 
history  as  a  critical  activity  and  a  tool  for  transforming  educa¬ 
tional  policies  and  practices.  Paul  Dokecki,  a  public  policy  re¬ 
searcher,  analyzes  history  as  “assertoric  knowledge”  and  de¬ 
scribes  the  role  of  history  in  the  analysis  and  formulation  of  public 
policy.  Drawing  from  recent  developments  in  theology  and  liter¬ 
ary  criticism,  Marianne  Sawicki  argues  that  the  way  the  history  of 
a  religious  tradition  is  constructed  reveals  normative  criteria  for 
contemporary  policies  and  practices  that  give  access  to  founda¬ 
tional,  identity-constituting  religious  experiences. 

These  papers  might  usefully  be  viewed  as  part  of  an  on-going 
conversation  in  the  field  that  goes  back  to  Robert  Lynn  s  1972 
article  in  Religious  Education,  “The  Uses  of  History:  An  Inquiry 


3  See  Diane  Ravitch,  The  Revisionists  Revised:  A  Critique  of  the  Radical  Attack  on  the 
Schools  (New  York:  Basic  Books,  1978). 
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into  the  History  of  American  Religious  Education. ’M  Lynn’s  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  analyze  “the  uses  —  and  abuses  —  of  history  in  the 
immediate  past”* * 5  in  religious  education.  His  thesis  was  that  the 
history  of  religious  education  was  largely  captive  to  myths  that 
were  supportive  of  the  interests  of  the  profession.  He  urged  histo¬ 
rians  of  religious  education  to  adopt  a  more  rigorous,  critical  ap¬ 
proach  to  their  subject  to  guard  against  distortion  of  the  past  by 
“myth-makers”  who  would  use  history  “as  a  mirror,  a  reflection 
which  confirms  that  flattering  image  which  each  one  likes  to  en¬ 
tertain  in  moments  of  doubt  and  conflict.”6 *  He  also  suggested  that 
historians  ask  new  questions  about  religious  education  that  would 
broaden  the  scope  and  range  of  historical  studies  in  the  field. 

More  than  a  decade  later,  Stephen  A.  Schmidt  took  up  the 
discussion  in  “The  Uses  of  History  and  Religious  Education.”' 
Schmidt  begins  his  assessment  of  the  state  of  historical  research  in 
religious  education  by  criticizing  Lynn’s  failure  to  take  seriously 
the  problem  of  historical  interpretation.  In  his  effort  to  free  reli¬ 
gious  education  history  from  “myth-makers,”  Schmidt  accuses 
Lynn  of  failing  to  make  some  critical  distinctions. 

Myth  can  be  useful  or  harmful,  depending  upon  the  internal  truthful¬ 
ness  of  the  myth.  But  the  critical  question  is  not  if  history  involves  myth 
making;  it  surely  does,  but  what  kind  of  myth-making?  That  is  the  qual¬ 
itative  historical  question.8 

What  criteria  distinguish  “good”  historical  myth-making? 
Schmidt  recognizes  that  the  historian  can  never  write  history  “as  it 
actually  was.’  The  historian  selects,  arranges  and  interprets  data 
about  the  past  from  the  available  documentation  which  is  always 
partial  and  limited.  The  historian’s  goal  in  the  construction  of  his¬ 
tory'  is  to  ‘balance  objectivity'  and  veracity'  with  judgments  of  se¬ 
lection  and  interpretation.”  The  surest,  most  interesting  interpre¬ 
tations  are  those  based  on  the  richest  data  from  primary  sources. 
Schmidt  elaborates  his  views  with  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  thorny 


Robert  \\ .  Lynn,  The  Uses  of  History:  An  Inquiry  into  the  History  of  American 

Religious  Education,”  Religious  Education  67  (March-April,  1972),  pp.  ST97. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  83. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  91. 

Stephen  A.  Schmidt,  The  Uses  of  History  and  Religious  Education,"  Religious  Edu¬ 
cation  80  (Summer  1985),  pp.  S45-72. 

8  Ibid.,  pp.  348. 
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methodological  issues  a  historian  must  grapple  with  in  writing 
history.9 

Turning  to  the  uses  of  history  in  religious  education,  Schmidt 
finds  an  “ahistorical  bias”  in  the  field  evidenced  by  a  general  lack 
of  historical  interest  and  publications.  He  also  criticizes  many  of 
the  same  “misuses”  of  history  that  Lynn  had  identified  earlier: 
“cut  and  paste  prooftesting”  that  uses  history  for  apologetic  pur¬ 
poses  and  a  persistent  “presentmindedness”  that  reads  the  past 
only  in  terms  of  present  problems  and  needs.10 

The  articles  by  Lynn  and  Schmidt  are  of  a  piece.  They  repre¬ 
sent  an  apologia  for  the  value  of  historical  inquiry,  a  critique  of  the 
state  of  religious  education  historiography,  and  an  encourage¬ 
ment  to  religious  educators  to  do  history  and  to  do  it  well.  In  The 
Future  of  the  Past:  History  and  Policymaking  in  Religious  Educa¬ 
tion,”* 11  Jack  Seymour  shifts  the  focus  to  the  usefulness  of  history 
to  the  non-historian  and  lays  the  groundwork  for  arguments  he 
pursues  in  the  following  article.  His  argument  is  that  history  is 
critical  to  the  task  of  formulating  religious  education  policies  be¬ 
cause  it  enables  decision  makers  to  clarify  “the  origin  of  present 
aims,  issues,  and  strategies  in  religious  education,  and  conse¬ 
quently  their  continuing  power.”  Historical  perspective  enables 
policy  makers  “to  transcend  the  pressures  of  the  moment  to 
consider  options  comprehensively”  and  “to  allow  for  political  de¬ 
cisions  about  the  shape  of  social  life  that  are  not  controlled  by 
contemporary  take  for  granted  mythology.”12  As  an  example, 
Seymour  points  to  an  issue  of  particular  concern:  the  domestica¬ 
tion  of  religious  education  within  the  church.  By  helping  religious 
educators  understand  “the  role  of  religious  institutions  in  the  for¬ 
mation,  maintenance,  and  transformation  of  the  public,  Sey¬ 
mour  argues,  history  can  help  the  profession  develop  more  faith¬ 
ful  and  appropriate  strategies  for  engaging  public  life. 

The  papers  that  follow  by  Seymour,  Dokecki  and  Sawicki  add 
a  significant  new  dimension  to  these  arguments.  They  presume 
that  while  not  all  religious  educators  should  necessarily  write  his- 


9  Ibid.,  pp.  353-54. 

10  Ibid.,  pp.  365-72. 

11  Seymour,  op.  cit. 

12  Ibid.,  pp.  115. 

13  Ibid. 
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tory,  all  religious  educators  should  use  history.  They  argue  that 
history  is  of  value  not  only  for  the  understanding  of  the  past  that 
research  makes  available,  but  also  as  a  way  of  thinking,  analyzing, 
and  addressing  foundational  issues  in  the  field. 

I  think  their  analysis  has  profound  implications  for  future  di¬ 
rections  in  the  field.  For  religious  education  theorists  in  search  of 
an  identity  for  the  field,  these  historians  challenge  the  assumption 
that  the  key  to  our  search  is  solely  in  clear  philosophical  concepts 
and  linguistic  distinctions.  Jack  Seymour  argues  that  history  es¬ 
tablishes  us  as  a  people.  Without  negating  the  importance  of  con¬ 
versations  debating  the  appropriate  “foundational”  language  for 
the  field,14  an  historical  approach  to  the  question  of  identity  sug¬ 
gests  a  whole  different  set  of  questions.  Why  has  this  group  come 
together?  What  interests  have  held  them  together?  How  have 
their  purposes  changed  over  time?  At  v/hat  times  in  their  past  has 
the  issue  of  identity  become  a  self-conscious  question?  Why  is 
that? 

Further,  these  papers  suggest  the  need  for  more  systematic 
integration  of  historical  research  into  the  construction  of  religious 
education  theory  itself.  Historically,  religious  education  theory 
has  been  grounded  in  various  disciplines,  for  example  theology, 
psychology  and  the  social  sciences.15  Liberation  theology  has 
alerted  us  to  the  methodological  limits  of  theory  constructed  out 
of  general  principles  divorced  from  the  experiences  of  a  people.16 
But  as  Dokecki  points  out,  the  value  of  history  is  precisely  in  its 
sensitivity  to  the  particular,  the  concrete,  and  the  contextual.  His¬ 
tory  offers  a  different  epistemological  foundation  to  ground  the 
development  of  contextual  religious  education  theory. 

Historically  grounded  theory  may  have  significant  implica¬ 
tions  for  the  perennial  debate  in  the  field  on  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  theory  and  practice.  Practitioners  tend  to  be  suspicious  of 


14  See  Charles  F.  Melchert,  “What  Is  Religious  Education?”  and  John  Westerhoff,  “A 
Call  to  Catechesis,”  The  Living  Light  14  (Fall  1977),  pp.  339-52  and  354-58.  Also  Michael 
Warren,  Catechesis:  An  Enriching  Category  for  Religious  Education,”  and  Mary  C.  Boys, 

1  he  Standpoint  of  Religious  Education,”  Religious  Education76  (March-April  1981)  pp 
115-20  and  128-41.  H 

15  For  a  social  science  approach  to  religious  education,  see  James  Michael  Lee,  The 
Content  of  Religious  Instruction  (Birmingham:  Religious  Education  Press,  1985).  Ran¬ 
dolph  C.  Miller  s  work  The  Theory  of  Christian  Education  Practice  is  grounded  in  process 
theology.  James  Fowler’s  work  in  faith  development  grew  out  of  the  framework  of  devel¬ 
opmental  psychology.  See  Stages  of  Faith  (San  Franciso:  Harper  and  Row,  1981). 

See  Juan  Luis  Segundo,  The  Liberation  of  Theology  (Maryknoll,  New  York:  Orbis 
Books,  1976). 
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the  activity  of  theorizing.  They  often  view  theorists  as  disengaged 
conceptualists,  unaware  of  and  inattentive  to  the  limits  imposed 
on  actors  by  concrete,  particular  circumstances.  Intuitively,  if  not 
explicitly,  the  religious  educator  senses  that  the  key  to  successful 
practice  lies  as  much  in  an  awareness  of  the  unique  dynamics  and 
circumstances  of  the  particular  situation  as  in  knowledge  of  the¬ 
ory.  The  study  of  history  develops  in  the  educator  a  sensitivity  to 
the  complexity  of  relationships  between  ideas  and  intentions.  It 
offers  analytic  tools  the  educator  needs  effectively  to  assess  the 
interaction  of  structures,  personalities,  and  politics  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  context.  History  also  enhances  the  religious  educator’s  skills 
as  a  storyteller.  It  uses  the  language  of  narrative  and  story,  the 
modes  of  knowing  we  use  in  the  creation  and  communication  of 
religious  meaning. 

Finally,  the  panel  offers  insight  into  the  religious  educator’s 
choices  about  handing  on  tradition  or  changing  the  world.17  By 
emphasizing  the  critical,  liberating  role  of  history,  Seymour  and 
Dokecki  challenge  the  assumption  that  the  handing  on  of  religious 
traditions  is  an  inherently  conservative  activity.  By  focusing  on 
the  normative  character  of  religious  traditions,  Sawicki  reminds 
us  that  history  also  imposes  limits  on  educational  innovation  and 
change. 

These  articles  stimulate  and  provoke.  I  invite  you  to  enjoy  the 
conversation. 

Dr.  Veverka  teaches  at  the  Center  for  Pastoral  Life  and  Ministry,  Kansas  City, 

MO. 


17  For  a  collection  of  essays  on  this  topic  see  Padraic  O’Hare,  ed.  Tradition  and  Trans¬ 
formation  in  Religious  Education  (Birmingham,  Ala.:  Religious  Education  Press,  1980). 
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THE  SACRED  FIRE.  By  David  and  Vera  Mace.  Nashville:  Abingdon,  1986, 
Cloth,  288  pages.  $16.95.  Two  veteran  and  trusted  experts  in  the  field  of  mar¬ 
riage  relations  present  a  coherent  but  brief  account  of  the  development  of  mar¬ 
riage  from  early  Hebrew  times  to  the  present.  For  perspective  on  where  we  have 
come  from  and  where  we  are,  this  book  provides  both  information  and  a  per¬ 
spective,  with  the  hope  that  we  can  make  Christian  marriage  work.  —  RCM 
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POWER  AND  HISTORY: 
HISTORY  AS  “CRITICAL”  ANALYSIS 


Jack  L.  Seymour 

Scarritt  Graduate  School 
Nashville,  TN  37203 


The  movie  the  Absence  of  Malice  tells  the  story  of  an  overzealous 
reporter  who  is  “used”  by  a  government  investigator  to  publish  a 
misleading  story  in  hopes  of  solving  a  case.  On  the  surface,  the 
movie  is  about  the  damage  caused  when  a  newspaper  allows  itself 
to  be  used.  However,  on  a  deeper  level,  it  is  about  the  difficulty 
and  responsibility  of  interpreting  the  meaning  of  the  information 
we  receive.  It  therefore  illustrates  in  a  narrative  some  of  the  same 
questions  that  history  faces  in  fulfilling  its  public  task  of  interpre¬ 
tation  in  culture. 

In  the  movie,  the  investigation  into  a  mob  killing  was  at  a 
“stand-still.”  The  leader  of  the  investigation  had  decided  “ex¬ 
treme  measures”  were  necessary.  He  leaked  a  false  story  about  a 
man  he  knew  to  be  innocent,  Michael  Gallagher,  a  son  of  a  former 
mob  boss,  in  hopes  of  pressuring  Gallagher  into  securing  new 
leads  for  the  investigation.  The  reporter,  in  turn,  in  her  ambition 
to  get  a  “good  story,”  published  the  leak  as  news,  thereby  harming 
Gallagher’s  reputation,  business,  and  friends. 

However,  the  “false  story”  backfired  when  Gallagher  “turned 
the  tables”  by  himself  misleading  the  newspaper.  He  “set  up”  the 
investigator  by  leaking  a  story  which  Supposedly  revealed  politi¬ 
cal  corruption  in  the  district  attorney’s  office.  When  that  story  was 
later  proven  false,  the  newspaper  was  embarrassed,  the  head  of 
the  investigation  was  fired,  the  district  attorney  lost  political  back¬ 
ing  for  a  forth-coming  campaign,  and  the  reporter  resigned. 

The  power  of  interpretation  is  clearly  revealed  in  a  conversa¬ 
tion  at  the  end  of  the  movie.  The  newspaper  editor  to  save  face 
sought  to  publish  a  story  on  how  the  reporter  was  misled.  In  an 
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interview  the  reporter  was  asked  to  comment  on  the  relationship 
she  had  developed  with  Gallagher  during  the  investigation. 

She  responded,  “Just  say,  we  were  involved.”  “That’s  true  isn’t  it? 

probed  the  interviewer.  To  which  she  sighed,  No,  but  it  s  accurate. 

The  phrase  “No,  it  is  not  true,  but  it  is  accurate”  is  one  that  can 
be  applied  to  history.  Much  of  the  writing  of  history  has  been 
guilty  of  being  accurate,  but  not  true.  History  has  been  misunder¬ 
stood  in  popular  circles  as  the  objective  recording  of  the  facts  of 
the  past.  However,  the  “facts”  are  not  what  makes  history.  The 
“facts”  are  unconnected  recordings  of  events.  The  task  of  history 
is  to  put  together  these  recorded  events  into  a  story  that  explains 
and  gives  meaning.  History  then  is  an  “interpretation”  that  pro¬ 
vides  meaning.  While  the  facts  may  be  accurate,  it  is  the  interpre¬ 
tation  which  provides  truth.  In  this  way,  history  reveals  as  much 
about  the  present  as  it  does  the  past. 

History  provides  present  interpretations  —  of  how  persons, 
the  public,  and  structures  of  social  interaction  were  formed  — 
and  it  defines  the  legacy  which  shapes  a  present  context.  My  thesis 
is,  that  history  is  a  means  of  critically  analyzing  the  myths  through 
which  we  live  our  lives.  When  history  fails,  options  for  freedom  in 
the  present  are  muzzled.  When  history  is  written  uncritically,  false 
interpretations  of  the  forces  that  shape  the  present  are  spread  and 
controlling  powers  and  traditions  grow  stronger.1 


1  This  paper  focuses  on  one  aspect  of  history  writing,  that  of  critical  activity.  To  do  so  is 
to  abstract  one  ingredient  from  the  whole  process  that  shapes  history-writing  and  may 
thereby  distort  its  relation  to  the  other  ingredients.  As  I  write  about  criticism,  I  do  so  in  the 
context  of  a  wholistic  perspective  on  the  task  of  history.  Good  history  fundamentally  is 
critical  public  reflection.  It  provides  the  means  for  “a  people”  publicly  to  reflect  on  the 
meanings  which  have  shaped  their  identity  and  those  that  are  embedded  in  their  world. 

To  accomplish  this  purpose,  history-writing  is  the  result  of  three  inter-related  activities: 
History  consists  of  artistic,  critical,  and  policy  activities.  As  art,  history  gathers  the  ele¬ 
ments  in  an  aspect  of  life  and  weaves  them  into  a  meaningful  story.  In  terms  of  process, 
history  is  shaped  by  the  disciplines  of  story-telling,  hermeneutics,  and  artistic  expression. 
In  terms  of  content,  the  story  is  limited  by  the  elements  themselves,  those  that  have  “hap¬ 
pened”  (and  their  trajectories)  in  the  lives  of  people.  In  other  words,  history  is  a  “real” 
story.  The  elements  have  a  quality  of  otherness  and  are  not  the  subjective  creation  of  the 
history’s  author. 

As  criticism  (which  we  explore  in  this  essay),  history  questions  the  adequacy  of  ac¬ 
cepted  stories  and  analyzes  the  “elements”  used  to  construct  them.  As  policy,  history  pre¬ 
sents  a  story  in  such  a  way  that  it  becomes  part  of  a  people’s  public  understanding  and 
thereby  provides  a  context  and  resource  for  public  decision-making  about  the  kind  of 
world  those  people  seek  to  construct.  Histories,  at  their  best,  make  present  in  meaningful 
stories  that  variety  of  identities  (for  example,  ethnic  identities)  present  in  a  context,  the 
procedures  by  which  those  identities  have  formed  a  public,  and  resources  present  for 
public  visioning  and  decision-making. 
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Approaches  to  History 

Liberation  movements,  for  example,  have  rightfully  resisted  tra¬ 
ditional  history  because  they  have  instinctively  known  that  much 
of  what  is  written  is  not  a  critical  interpretation  of  the  past.  Rather, 
too  often,  history  is  either  written  intentionally  by  the  victors  to 
shore  up  their  power,  or  it  uncritically  perpetuates  a  controlling 
cultural  myth. 

History  provides  paradigms  of  meaning  that  contribute  to  our 
cultural  mythos.  The  ethnic  movements  to  retell  history,  of  which 
black  pride  or  Chicano  pride  are  examples,  and  the  feminist 
movement  of  “her-story”  are  attempts  to  re-mind  us  of  and  to 
reclaim  aspects  of  the  past  which  have  been  intentionally  left  out 
of  the  story  by  the  victors.2  Without  these  liberation  histories  even 
the  “accurate  facts”  we  are  told  become  interpreted  in  untrue 
ways. 

The  issue  is  one  of  presence  of  mind  and  extends  far  beyond 
written  histories.  For  even  in  daily  existence  each  one  of  us  lives 
out  of  a  history  —  stories  which  are  provided  for  us  by  our  culture, 
and  even  by  our  church  and  academic  guild.  These  stories  “con¬ 
trol”  access  to  information  and  define  issues  and  decision-making 
strategies.  For  example,  the  story  of  ministry  is  so  often  told  as  a 
story  of  clergy  that  church  people  find  it  difficult  to  understand 
their  own  calls  to  ministry  and  to  appreciate  a  wholistic  concep¬ 
tion  of  ministry. 

Our  experiences,  even  contradictory  ones,  are  often  forced  to 
“fit”  into  these  histories  and  that  very  activity  further  confirms  the 
power  of  history  to  control  perception.  The  way  that  many  histo¬ 
ries  have  been  written  keeps  from  awareness  the  meanings  which 
control  the  present.  Nevertheless,  history  can  also  be  written  to 
bring  to  awareness  meanings  and  questions  in  the  present.  The 
question  is:  What  makes  history  keep  from  or  bring  to  awareness? 
The  answer  is:  ideology. 

Ideology  pervades  the  telling  of  all  history  because  it  provides 
first  the  lens  through  which  the  data  are  discovered,  second,  the 
categories  to  organize  the  data,  and  third,  the  interpretive  (her¬ 
meneutical)  frame  to  make  sense  of  it.  Two  types  of  ideological 


2  See  for  example  Rodolfo  Acuna,  Occupied  America:  The  Chicano  s  Struggle  Toward 
Liberation  (San  Francisco:  Canfield  Press,  1972);  and  Rosemary  Radford  Ruether  and 
Rosemary  Skinner  Keller,  eds.,  Women  and  Religion  in  America,  3  vols.  (San  Francisco: 
Harper  &  Row,  1981-1986). 
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history  can  be  distinguished:  uncritical  “mythic”  history  which 
unconsciously  transmits  the  ideology/myth  supporting  present 
power  structures  and  “critical  history  which  makes  its  ideology 
transparent  in  order  to  unmask  the  myth  of  power.3 


“ Mythic ”  History 

The  presence  of  ideology  in  “mythic”  history  should  be  obvious. 
For  example,  texts  written  about  the  United  States  war  that  oc¬ 
curred  between  1860  and  1865  have  called  it  variously  the  War 
between  the  States,  the  Civil  War,  the  War  of  Northern  Aggres¬ 
sion,  or  “the  recent  unpleasantness.”  Each  name  belies  a  perspec¬ 
tive.  Uncritical  ideology  is  also  obvious  in  the  way  church  history 
has  traditionally  ignored  women  by  focusing  on  patterns  of  insti¬ 
tutional  leadership  controlled  by  men.  Nevertheless,  the  ideolog¬ 
ical  power  of  history  is  not  as  obvious  in  our  daily  efforts  at 
decision-making  or  for  us  in  religious  education.  We  too  often  act 
uncritically  out  of  the  definitions  provided  for  us  by  popular  his¬ 
tories.  For  example,  Protestants  in  religious  education  have  peri- 
odized  the  field  in  relation  to  the  institution  of  the  Sunday  school 
and  therefore  tend  to  let  their  appreciation  for  this  institution,  or 
lack  of  it,  focus  their  attention. 

When  we  think  we  can  be  free  of  the  power  of  mythic  history 
by  ignoring  history  or  simply  rejecting  it,  we  make  a  serious  mis¬ 
take.  The  presence  of  ideology  in  the  writing  of  history  must  not 
be  a  cause  to  reject  it.  Rather  it  is  precisely  the  presence  of  ideol¬ 
ogy  in  history  that  makes  attending  to  it  even  more  important.  To 
fail  to  explore  history  is  to  guarantee  that  the  myth  which  power 
presents  will  continue  to  control  decision-making.  In  contrast,  to 
engage  in  critical  historical  reflection  is  to  seek  to  bring  to  aware¬ 
ness  the  patterns  of  power  in  controlling  traditions. 

While  an  example  of  how  history,  power,  and  ideology  merge 
in  mythic  history  can  be  taken  from  issues  of  public  life  or  reli¬ 
gious  education,  let  us  examine  an  illustration  from  public  educa¬ 
tion.  A  little  over  a  century  ago,  the  issue  of  how  the  United  States 
would  organize  education  was  resolved.  The  public  had  been  at  a 


3  In  making  a  contrast  between  “mythic”  and  “critical”  history,  I  am  aware  of  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  historians  of  religion  to  reclaim  the  positive  meanings  of  the  word  myth.  We  all 
necessarily  live  within  a  “mythos,”  and  therefore,  in  the  best  sense,  every  history  creates  a 
myth/ story  by  which  a  people  live.  While  for  ease  of  communication  I  will  contrast  “myth¬ 
ic  and  critical  history,  it  is  more  accurate  to  say  a  history  that  creates  an  uncritical 
myth  and  a  history  that  creates  a  critical,  reflective  myth. 
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choice  point  where  optional  structures  for  educational  life  vied 
for  approval.  Michael  Katz  has  identified  four  of  these  options  as 
paternalistic  voluntarism,  democratic  localism,  corporate  volun¬ 
tarism,  and  incipient  bureaucracy.4  The  victor  was  the  bureau¬ 
cratic,  that  is,  the  centralized  school  system.  The  reasons  for  its 
victory  are  themselves  a  story  in  the  emergence  of  the  power  of 
bureaucracy  in  United  States  society  during  the  late  nineteenth 
century. 

As  the  school  system  gained  effectiveness  and  increased  its 
control  and  contribution  through  public  laws  and  the  organiza¬ 
tional  growth  of  the  teaching  profession,  histories  began  to  be 
written  of  education.  Most  of  these  histories  unintentionally  de¬ 
ceived  the  public.  They  limited  education  to  schooling  and  tri¬ 
umphantly  celebrated  the  teaching  profession,  school  administra¬ 
tion,  and  school  curricula  as  the  saviors  of  democracy.  These  early 
histories  therefore  perpetuated  the  mythos  that  was  hidden 
within  the  organizational  structure  of  bureaucratic  schooling.5 
Social  opportunity  was  defined  for  children  as  the  ability  to  par¬ 
ticipate  effectively  in  the  institution  of  school. 

Katz  has  correctly  described  the  process  by  which  a  tradition 
of  bureaucratic  schooling  was  built  and  told  as  history.  He  writes: 

Today’s  educational  structures  are  historical  products;  they  represent 
patterns  that  have  become  deeply  embedded  in  American  society  and 
are  enormously  resistant  to  change.  The  techniques  with  which  the  sys¬ 
tem  maintains  its  equilibrium  have  themselves  become  traditions.  We 
have  become  so  accustomed  to  these  ways  of  responding  and  to  the 
assumptions  enmeshed  in  existing  structures  that  it  is  difficult  to  isolate 
and  examine  them  clearly.6 * 8 

Issues  of  schooling  became  the  interpretive  filter  through  which 
historical  data  was  collected  and  organized  about  education. 
While  the  school  histories  told  well  the  story  of  the  rise  of  the 
public  school,  they  also  perpetuated  the  myth/ideology  of  school¬ 
ing  that  limited  the  definition  of  education  and  left  the  relation  of 
school  to  bureaucratic  society  unexamined. 


4  Michael  Katz,  Class,  Bureaucracy,  and  Schools:  The  Illusion  of  Educational  Change 
in  America,  Expanded  ed.  (New  York:  Praeger  Publishers,  1975),  pp.  3-55. 

5  For  an  examination  of  these  works,  particularly  those  of  Cubberley  and  Monroe,  see 

Lawrence  A.  Cremin,  The  Wonderful  World  of  Ellwood  Patterson  Cubberley;  An  Essay 

on  the  Historiography  of  American  Education  (New  York:  Bureau  of  Publications, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1965). 

8  Katz,  p.  xvii. 
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The  results  of  this  mythic  history  are  intriguing.  First  within  a 
very  few  years,  early  in  the  twentieth  century,  those  attending 
teacher’s  colleges  were  taught  that  the  school  in  its  various  forms 
was  the  important  institution  of  education  in  U.S.  society.  In  fact, 
they  were  even  erroneously  taught  by  historians  of  education  that 
schools  had  always  been  the  only  effective  means  of  education. 
For  example,  colonial  schools  were  given  more  status  than  they 
had  ever  had.  The  myth  that  education  equaled  schooling  was 
thus  perpetuated. 

Second,  other  alternative  forms  of  education  were  thereby 
discounted.  Historical  opinion  for  example  did  not  see  Edward 
Eggleston’s  classic  The  Transit  of  Civilization  as  a  text  about  edu¬ 
cation.7  To  these  mythic  historians  the  transit  of  civilization  was 
due  to  the  spread  of  schools,  rather  than  an  activity  of  culture  and 
commerce.  What  Eggleston  had  explored,  that  is,  the  perpetua¬ 
tion  of  the  “controlling  traditions”  of  a  people  was  ignored  in  edu¬ 
cational  circles. 

Third,  and  more  serious,  was  the  restriction  of  questions  of  the 
impact  of  education  on  society.  Such  questions  were  turned  into 
issues  of  school  and  society  (to  name  the  journal  which  illustrated 
this  fact  even  in  progressive  circles) .  There  was  a  blindness  about 
the  fact  that  the  question  was  really  one  of  the  effect  of  education 
itself  and  society  on  each  other.  The  internal  workings  of  the 
school,  that  is  curriculum,  teacher  supervision,  and  “efficient” 
administration,  took  precedence  over  serious  reflection  on  how 
the  school  itself  as  well  as  culture  were  being  shaped  (or,  can  we 
say,  educated)  by  the  various  activities  of  bureaucratic  culture. 
The  “critical”  character  of  education  was  domesticated.  While  the 
rhetoric  of  school-transforming-society  wTas  genuinely  spoken, 
the  actuality  of  society-transforming-school  was  more  the  case.  In 
this  regard,  the  rhetoric  of  equality  and  opportunity  in  education 
also  too  often  uncritically  became  that  of  homogenization  and 
adjustment  to  society. 


“ Critical ”  History 

In  contrast  to  mythic  history,  critical  history  explicitly  seeks  to 
stimulate  public  discussion  by  clarifying  the  trajectories  of  the 
issues  faced  in  present  policy-making  and  to  reveal  the  assump- 


Edward  Eggleston,  The  Transit  of  Civilization:  From  England  to  America  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century  (New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1900). 
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tions  about  reality  which  are  embedded  in  the  context  of  the  pres¬ 
ent.  In  fact,  critical  history  recognizes  that  history  cannot  be  writ¬ 
ten  without  ideology.  Our  ideologies  in  the  present  whether  they 
be  drawn  from  a  particular  political  or  religious  philosophy  or 
whether  from  commitments  to  social  change  or  feminism  provide 
a  set  of  lenses  (a  hermeneutic)  through  which  data  are  selected, 
organized,  and  interpreted  to  make  meaning. 

Therefore,  critical  history  as  a  method  is  explicit  about  the 
ideology  and  questions  which  motivate  study,  and  attends  to  al¬ 
ternative  patterns,  persons,  and  movements  which  may  have 
been  overlooked  or  driven  underground.  Yet,  for  critical  history, 
just  being  explicitly  ideological  is  not  sufficient.  To  provide  open¬ 
ings  for  meaning,  one  is  called  to  examine  critically  even  the  as¬ 
sumptions  which  undergird  the  study  itself.  Such  openness  con¬ 
tinues  the  process  of  critical  public  reflection  about  assumptions 
and  issues  of  the  present. 

An  example  of  this  approach  to  history  is  apparent  in  some  of 
the  “revisionist”  histories  of  education.  Three  contrasting  exam¬ 
ples  of  this  approach  are  Samuel  Bowles  and  Herbert  Gintis  in 
Schooling  in  Capitalist  America:  Education  and  the  Contradic¬ 
tion  of  Economic  Life;  Michael  Katz  in  Class,  Bureaucracy,  and 
Schools:  The  Illusion  of  Educational  Change  in  America;  and 
David  Tyack  and  Elisabeth  Hansot  in  Managers  of  Virtue :  Public 
School  Leadership  in  America,  1920-1980 .8  In  Bowles  and  Gintis 
the  ideology  is  apparent  in  the  title  with  the  use  of  the  phrase 
“capitalist  America.”  They  use  a  Marxist  analysis  to  explore  the 
possibilities  and  limitations  of  the  educational  myth  of  “equal  op¬ 
portunity.”  Katz,  too,  addresses  the  same  issue  with  an  alternative 
frame  of  reference.  For  him,  the  critique  of  bureaucracy  as  a 
means  of  social  control  allows  the  reader  to  see  viable  alternatives 
to  a  “bureaucratic  school”  which  in  his  judgment  provide  “open¬ 
ings”  and  opportunities  to  education.  Tyack  and  Hansot,  in  turn, 
examine  the  patterns  of  leadership  which  have  emerged  in  school¬ 
ing  and  the  mythology  by  which  that  leadership  seeks  to  enforce 
control.  The  exploration  of  alternative  understandings  of  leader¬ 
ship  is  then  made  possible. 

In  these  three  volumes  one  discovers  a  conflict  of  interpreta- 


8  Samuel  Bowles  and  Herbert  Gintis,  Schooling  in  Capitalist  America:  Education  and 
the  Contradiction  of  Economic  Life  (New  York:  Basic  Books,  1976);  Katz,  Class,  Bureau¬ 
cracy  6-  Schools;  and  David  B.  Tyack  and  Elisabeth  Hansot,  Managers  of  Virtue:  Public 
School  Leadership  in  America,  1920-1980  (New  York:  Basic  Books,  1982). 
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tions  from  Marxist  to  liberal.  The  same  facts  take  on  a  different 
character  as  they  are  used  in  different  interpretive  frames.  One  is 
almost  drawn  to  ask:  Well,  which  history  is  correct?  But  that  is  not 
proper  question.  Each  of  these  histories  illustrates  that  the  fun¬ 
damental  question  is  how  free  are  we  in  the  present  to  participate 
in  shaping  our  destiny?  How  can  we  come  to  celebrate  the  contri¬ 
bution  that  “controlling  traditions”  have  made  available  to  us  as 
well  as  how  can  we  struggle  to  free  ourselves  from  or  engage  lim¬ 
itations  embedded  in  those  traditions?9  History  as  these  critical 
historians  write  it  stimulates  public  conversation  about  the  ends  of 
society,  the  means  possible  in  the  present,  and  the  policies  to  en¬ 
courage  public  participation. 

History  as  Critical  Analysis 

Our  individual  histories  are  filled  with  decisions  which  limit  op¬ 
portunities  in  certain  directions,  which  close  chapters  for  our 
lives,  and  which  provide  new  interests  and  passions.  The  same  is 
true  with  cultural  history.  The  opening  and  closing  of  options  is  a 
continual  experience.  Only  as  we  are  aware  of  the  “myths”  which 
block  us  from  engaging  in  reflection  on  options  for  the  future  can 
we  actively  participate  in  policy-making  and  in  forming  and 
transforming  social  experience.  History  as  critical  activity  is  cen¬ 
tral  to  that  effort.  As  Elisabeth  Hansot  and  David  Tyack  so  poeti¬ 
cally  write, 

Thus  “history”  is  also  the  creation  of  alternative  pasts.  And  underlying 
all  such  efforts  is  a  quest  for  human  identity,  an  asking  of  “How  free  am 
I?  What  are  my  possibilities  and  limits?”  Like  travel  to  strange  places, 
history  renders  problematic  what  we  take  for  granted.10 

How  then  do  we  write  history  as  a  critical  activity  that  “rend¬ 
ers  problematic  what  we  take  for  granted”  and  thereby  expands 
our  horizons  for  decision-making?  Within  the  revisionist  studies  I 
have  mentioned  as  well  as  in  the  feminist  and  ethnic  histories  is  an 
explicit  method. 


9  For  an  exploration  of  this  issue  see  my  article  “The  Future  of  the  Past:  History'  and 
Policy-Making  in  Religious  Education,”  Religious  Education  81  (Winter  1986):  113-133. 

10  Elisabeth  Hansot  and  David  Tyack,  “A  Usable  Past:  Using  History  in  Educational 
Policy,  in  Policy  Making  in  Education:  Eighty-first  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Study  of  Education,  Part  I,  ed.  Ann  Lieberman  and  Milbrey  W.  McLaughlin  (Chicago: 
The  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  1982),  p.  21. 
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(1)  The  ideological  perspective  within  which  the  study  is  written  is 
made  explicit. 

(2)  The  present  issues  and  concerns  which  motivate  the  study  are 
clearly  stated  and  examined. 

(3)  Alternative  sources  for  historical  information  are  consulted.  Rather 
than  relying  primarily  upon  official  documents  and  publications,  alter¬ 
native  sources  such  as  individual  diaries,  oral  stories,  family  traditions, 
and  modes  of  social  communication  (e.g.  popular  magazines)  are 
used.11 

(4)  Attention  is  given  to  alternative  patterns  and  minority  strands  in 
official  histories.  The  historian  attends  to  these  patterns  of  meaning 
that  have  been  forced  underground. 

(5)  The  study  is  turned  back  on  itself  to  examine  the  impact  of  the 
history  discovered  on  policy-making  in  the  context  of  the  present. 

(Note  that  in  each  of  these  steps  explicit  attention  is  made  to  reveal  the 
assumptions  which  motivate,  inform,  and  control  the  study  and  to  un¬ 
cover  alternative  patterns  of  meaning  that  are  found  in  the  past.) 

For  those  of  us  interested  in  religious  education,  this  method¬ 
ology  is  important  for  our  efforts.  In  fact,  the  fundamental  educa¬ 
tional  question  is  a  historical  question  with  religious  dimensions  — 
of  how  a  tradition  is  transmitted  and  reformed  as  it  moves 
through  time.  Education  is  concerned  with  the  “transit  of  civiliza¬ 
tion”  —  of  how  a  people  participates  in  the  dynamic  of  “living  out 
of”  and  “creating”  meaning.  Conversations  in  the  field  of  religious 
education  about  its  task  reveal  this  concern.  When  we  ask  whether 
and  how  religious  education  is  catechesis  or  critical  reflection,  we 
are  asking  how  it  transmits  faith  through  ritual,  myth,  and  practice 
to  a  new  generation,  and  how  it  empowers  that  new  generation  to 
participate  in  the  continual  reconstruction  of  that  tradition.  To 
avoid  history  is  to  avoid  attending  to  the  efforts  which  block  or 
resource  a  people  in  the  creation  of  meaning. 

Because  of  a  lack  of  attention  to  history,  religious  educators 
have  at  times  with  an  “absence  of  malice”  uncritically  imposed 
controlling  traditions  and  restricted  needed  innovations.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  openings  for  a  developmental  curriculum  were  delayed 
by  a  commitment  to  a  tradition  of  cultural  uniformity,  white 
patterns  of  church  education  were  imposed  on  black  churches 
because  of  a  lack  of  awareness  of  the  relation  of  the  black  church 
to  society,  some  conversations  about  catechesis  have  unknow 


•i  See  for  example  Joanna  L.  Stratton,  Pioneer  Women:  Voices  from  the  Kansas  Fron¬ 
tier  (New  York:  Simon  &  Schuster,  1981). 
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ingly  imposed  a  cultic  definition  of  education  that  restricts  the 
creative  role  of  the  laity,  and,  probably  most  important,  practices 
of  church  education  have  continued  the  cultural  privatism  which 
limits  the  public  effect  of  the  church. 

We  live  in  a  time  of  increasing  political,  religious,  and  educa¬ 
tional  struggle  for  authority.  Many  of  the  public  commitments  to 
openness  are  being  violated  and  a  return  to  traditional  authorities 
is  being  advocated.  The  question  of  authority  is  thus  the  primary 
context  for  the  work  of  education  and  religious  education  today. 
The  blurring  of  church  and  state  in  the  political  campaigns,  the 
battles  over  leadership  in  many  denominations,  and  even  text¬ 
book  court  cases  that  allow  for  bigotry  in  the  name  of  religious 
freedom  are  evidence  of  this  context.  We  need  in  religious  educa¬ 
tion  to  contribute  to  what  the  educator  Henry  Giroux  has  called  an 
“alternative  public  sphere.”  In  an  era  where  the  power  of  tradi¬ 
tional  authority  is  being  reasserted,  he  argues  we  need  to  seek  to 
develop  “alternative  public  spheres,”  communities  within  which 
alternative  perspectives  on  reality  can  be  nurtured  and  public 
conversation  about  alternative  directions  for  living  can  be  engen¬ 
dered.  He  writes,  we  need 

...  to  develop,  where  possible,  political,  cultural,  and  educational  col¬ 
lectives  that  provide  both  the  space  and  support  necessary  for  them  to 
survive  and  struggle  with  dignity  and  power.  There  are  no  safe  avenues 
any  longer.  There  are  only  fleeting  possibilities  for  us  to  think  through 
the  past,  to  examine  the  sedimented  histories  that  constitute  who  we 
are,  and  to  insert  ourselves  into  the  present  so  as  to  struggle  for  a  better 
society.12 

History  is  the  only  discipline  through  which  the  sedimentation 
of  the  context  can  be  sufficiently  examined  to  release  power  to 
insert  new  options  into  the  present.  History  in  education  makes 
public  conversation  about  meanings  possible.13  Critical  history 
provides  a  means  of  confronting  controlling  traditions  as  they 
struggle  to  recover  power.  Michel  Foucault  in  a  essay  on  power 
and  knowledge  persuasively  argues  that  the  recovery  of  two  “sub- 


Henry  A.  Giroux,  Theory  and  Resistance  in  Education:  A  Pedagogy  for  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  (South  Hadley,  MA:  Bergin  &  Garvey,  Pub.,  1983),  p.  xiv. 

13  See  Lawrence  A.  Cremin,  Public  Education  (New  York:  Basic  Books,  1976) .  Cremin 
here  demonstrates  how  history  contributes  to  reflection  on  education  that  is  comprehen- 
sive,  relational,  and  public.  By  public  he  means  the  ability  for  history  to  assist  a  people  in 
engaging  in  public  conversation  about  their  identity  as  a  people,  about  the  meanings  and 
values  they  want  to  pass  on,  and  about  the  public  means  of  education  to  be  used  to  pass  on 
the  meanings  and  shape  understandings  of  society. 
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jugated  knowledges”  provides  the  means  of  opening  public  con¬ 
versation  and  encouraging  involvement  in  public  policy  deci¬ 
sions.  The  first  is  historical  knowledge  that  has  been  “buried  and 
disguised,”  and  the  second,  the  popular  knowledge  of  a  people  or 
region  that  has  been  demeaned.  To  quote  Foucault:  “through  the 
re-appearance  of  this  knowledge,  of  these  local  popular  knowl¬ 
edges,  these  disqualified  knowledges,  that  criticism  performs  its 
work.”14  The  result  is  a  creation  of  an  environment  where  contest¬ 
ing  traditions  can  publicly  and  safely  engage  in  efforts  of  creat¬ 
ing  solidarity  and  public  vision. 

History  then  provides  religious  education  with  a  tool  to  under¬ 
stand  how  and  in  what  ways  tradition  is  communicated  across 
time.  It  provides  a  means  to  examine  ideology  and  recover  alter¬ 
native  patterns  of  meaning  which  have  been  submerged.  And  it  is 
a  critical  activity  that  continually  explores  the  commitments 
which  define  the  shape  of  the  field  and  determine  the  relationship 
of  religious  education  to  the  education  of  the  public. 


Dr.  Seymour  is  Professor  of  Christian  Education  at  Scarritt  Graduate  School. 


14  Michel  Foucault,  “Two  Lectures,”  in  Power/ Knowledge:  Selected  Interviews  and 
OtherWritings,  1972-1977,  ed.  Colin  Gordon  (New  York:  Pantheon  Press,  1980),  pp.  82-83. 


BRIEFLY  NOTED 

MIRACLES  OF  JESUS:  WHAT  REALLY  HAPPENED?.  By  H.  J.  Richards. 
Mystic,  Connecticut:  Twenty-Third  Publications,  1986.  Paper,  120  pp.  $5.95. 
The  book  presents  present-day  scholarship  on  the  miracles  of  Jesus.  By  examin¬ 
ing  the  miracle  stories  of  John’s  Gospel,  the  author  illustrates  how  these  miracles 
manifest  the  power  and  mercy  of  God,  fulfill  the  promises  about  the  Messiah, 
shed  light  on  the  mission  and  ministry  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  clarify  the  ongo¬ 
ing  salvific  actions  of  Christ  in  the  church.  In  the  Gospel,  the  miracle  stories  were 
catechesis  in  symbolic  form.  The  author  instructs  us  not  to  look  for  natural  ex 
planations  as  to  how  the  miracles  happened,  but  to  read  and  meditate  upon  them 
with  the  mindset  of  the  evangelist  asking  the  question,  “what  does  this  miracle 
mean?”  H.  J.  Richards’  concern  is  to  examine  the  miracle  stories  as  good  news  m 
the  present  tense,  that  is,  to  believe  that  Jesus  is  risen  and  continues  to  work 
miracles  in  us,  many  of  which  are  the  kinds  of  miracles  we  all  can  work  in  our 

world.  —  DMN 


HISTORY  AND  POLICY: 
A  NECESSARY  CONNECTION 

Paul  R.  Dokecki 

George  Peabody  College  of 
Vanderbilt  University 
Nashville,  TN  37203 


The  verdict  of  history  on  history  has  been  mixed.  If  Freud  was 
right  that  “the  whole  progress  of  society  rests  upon  the  opposition 
between  successive  generations,”  then,  presumably,  we  must 
come  to  grips  with  our  past  if  we  are  to  judge  and  act  prudently  in 
the  present,  if  we  are  to  craft  good  public  policy.  But  how  useful  is 
history  really,  and  how  much  confidence  can  we  have  in  historical 
knowledge? 

Many  historical  figures  have  doubted  the  validity  and  objec¬ 
tivity  of  what  passes  for  the  truth  of  history.  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
asked:  “What  is  history  but  fable  agreed  upon?”  Thomas  Carlyle 
saw  history  as  “a  distillation  of  rumor.”  Wendell  Phillips  claimed 
that  “we  read  history  through  our  prejudices.”  These  fables,  ru¬ 
mors,  and  prejudices  shaping  history,  moreover,  may  have  their 
own  logic,  since,  in  the  cynical  words  of  Max  Lerner:  “The  so- 
called  lessons  of  history  are  for  the  most  part  the  rationalization  of 
the  victors.  History  is  written  by  the  survivors.”  These  several 
skeptical  and  cynical  outlooks  lend  credence  to  Henry  Ford’s 
ringing  indictment  that  “history  is  more  or  less  bunk.” 

Counter  to  Ford,  Sir  John  Buchan  defended  history’s  utility  in 
the  policy  process:  “History  gives  us  a  kind  of  chart,  and  we  dare 
not  surrender  even  a  small  rushlight  in  the  darkness.  The  hasty 
reformer  who  does  not  remember  the  past,”  he  says,  “will  find 
himself  condemned  to  repeat  it”  —  a  familiar  sentiment.  On  the 
other  extreme,  however,  we  have  Hegel:  “What  experience  and 
history  teach  is  this,  that  people  and  governments  never  have 
learned  anything  from  history,  or  acted  on  principles  deduced 
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from  it.”  And  George  Macaulay  Trevelyan  landed  right  in  the 
middle:  “  ‘History  repeats  itself’  and  ‘History  never  repeats  it¬ 
self,’  ”  he  said,  “are  about  equally  true.”  What  to  believe? 

Personal  History 

Early  in  my  career  as  a  psychologist,  I  began  to  specialize  in 
community  psychology,  in  the  fields  of  program  development 
and  evaluation  and  public  policy  research.  Now  some  would 
argue  that  program  and  policy  people  are  so  busy  and  so  stressed 
by  the  press  of  immediate  events  that  paying  attention  to  history  is 
a  luxury  not  to  be  afforded  and  perhaps  even  a  distraction.  On  this 
restricted  view,  history  would  play  little  if  any  role  in  policy  deci¬ 
sion  making.  Historians  Rothman  and  Wheeler  in  Social  History 
and  Social  Policy,  however,  hold  a  contrary  view,  reflecting  a 
latitudinarian  spirit.”  On  this  view,  “social  policy  analysis  and  im¬ 
plementation  seem  to  be  so  open-ended  and  free-wheeling  an  en¬ 
terprise  that  it  would  be  presumptious  to  rule  out  the  potential 
contribution  of  the  historians.  1  And  that  potential  contribution, 
in  my  view,  turns  out  to  be  truly  significant. 

Since  the  late  1960s,  one  of  my  main  research  interests  has 
been  in  the  area  of  early  childhood  intervention  to  ameliorate  and 
prevent  the  effects  of  poverty  on  family  life  and  child  develop¬ 
ment.  In  the  fashion  of  Gertrude  Stein,  I  believed  that  a  child  is  a 
child  is  a  child,  and  that  a  family  is  a  family  is  a  family  —  then, 
now,  and  ever  shall  be,  world  without  end.  Amen.  But  Philippe 
Aries’s  Centuries  of  Childhood:  A  Social  History  of  Family  Life 
stopped  me  cold.  I  was  astonished  to  learn  from  Aries  that  child¬ 
hood  as  we  know  it  in  the  twentieth  century  west  is  a  fairly  recent 
invention,  only  about  200  years  old.  Moreover,  the  same  is  true  of 
the  modern  concept  of  family,  which  grew  in  Europe  out  of  early 
nineteenth  century  socio-economic  class-based  social  conditions. 

I  cannot  reproduce  Aries’s  complex  argument  and  supporting  ev¬ 
idence,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that,  as  an  interventionist  and  policy 
person’,  I  suddenly  became  aware  of  new  possibilities.  I  no  longer 
had  to  take  for  granted  the  social  realities  of  childhood  and  family 
as  eternally  given  and  immutable  truths.  And  regarding  poverty, 


i  David  J.  Rothman  and  Stephen  Wheeler,  eds.,  Social  History  and  Social  Policy  (New 
York:  Academic  Press,  1981),  P-  1- 

^  Philippe  Aries,  Centuries  of  Childhood:  A  Social  History  of  Family  Life  (New  York: 
Vintage  Books,  1962). 
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two  historically-oriented  works,  Piven  and  Cloward’s  Regulating 
the  Poor 3  and  Erickson’s  Wayward  Puritans,* * 4  showed  me  that  our 
current  negative  attitudes  and  policies  concerning  the  poor  have 
roots  in  seventeenth  century  England  and  colonial  America.  The 
combination  of  Aries,  Piven  and  Cloward,  and  Erikson,  among 
others5  led  me  to  a  dialectical  understanding  of  present  social  real¬ 
ity.  On  the  one  hand,  what  we  take  for  granted  as  societal  givens 
(e.g.,  childhood,  the  modern  family)  may  indeed  be  historically 
conditioned  and,  therefore,  candidates  for  change  through  inter¬ 
vention;  on  the  other  hand,  current  attitudes  and  policies  may 
have  such  deep  historical  roots  (e.g.,  attitudes  toward  poverty) 
that  they  may  be  relatively  refractory  to  intervention.  Surely,  pol¬ 
icy  makers  and  researchers  should  be  aware  of  this  general  histor¬ 
ical  dialectic  and  how  it  plays  out  in  specific  areas  of  policy 
concern. 

In  subsequent  years,  I  had  more  and  more  occasion  to  turn  to 
history  for  help  in  policy  research  projects.  Colleagues  and  I  were 
commissioned  to  analyze  the  family  research  program  of  the 
Administration  for  Children,  Youth  and  Families  to  help  formu¬ 
late  future  research  policy.  We  found  that  meaningful  recom¬ 
mendations  could  only  be  made  when  the  research  was  placed  in 
the  context  of  the  history  of  the  family  and  the  history  of  family 
research.6  In  another  project,  colleagues  and  I  relied  heavily  on 
historical  scholarship  in  analyzing  national  child  care  and  parent 
education  policies.7  Most  recently,  in  order  to  help  the  State  of 
Tennessee  develop  programs  and  policies  in  the  areas  of  mental 
health,  mental  retardation,  and  substance  abuse,  a  colleague  and  I 
wrote  Beyond  the  Asylum:  The  History  of  Mental  Handicap  Pol¬ 
icy  in  Tennessee:  1796-1984.  In  that  book,  we  claimed  about 
history: 


P  JwT  F'/MiV6nvan<?  RI)chard  A’  Cloward’  Regulating  the  Poor:  The  Functions  of 

Public  Welfare  (New  York:  Pantheon  Books,  1971). 

YorkKWilIyE1966)°n’  WayWard  Puritans:  A  Study  in  the  Sociology  of  Deviance  (New 

5  See  Paul  R •  Dokecki  et  al  “Low-Income  and  Minority  Groups,”  in  Issues  in  the  Clas¬ 
sification  of  Children ,  ed.  Nicholas  Hobbs  (San  Francisco:  Jossey-Bass,  1975),  pp.  318-348. 

6  John  R.  Newbrough  et  al.,  Families  and  Family-Institution  Transactions  in  Child  De- 

rtjZTy  AllhAnalfn  of.,the.^mfly  Research  Program  of  HEW’s  Administration  for 
Sty  sSte  1978?"^  ^  6:  Ge°rge  Peabody  College  Center  Commu- 

7  Nicholas  Hobbs  et  al.,  Strengthening  Families  (San  Francisco:  Jossey-Bass,  1984). 
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In  charting  the  future  direction  of  Tennessee’s  policies  for  the  mentally 
handicapped,  a  recognition  of  the  relationship  between  history  and 
policy  development  is  essential.  Current  policies  and  programs  can 
only  be  fully  understood  in  historical  perspective,  and  this  perspective 
can  provide  a  relevant  framework  for  subsequent  policy  decisions. 
Modern  social  historians  demonstrate  that  history  can  provide  an  ex¬ 
panded  sense  of  options  available  to  policy  makers  and  help  explain 
the  factors  that  have  influenced  previous  policy  development.  An  ac¬ 
curate  historical  basis  can  help  policy  makers  avoid  myths  in  develop¬ 
ing  rationales  for  their  decisions,  and  history  may  allow  decision  mak¬ 
ers  to  challenge  the  notion  that  an  institutional  solution  must  continue 
simply  because  it  has  “always  been.”  Perhaps,  most  importantly,  a 
clear  understanding  of  past  experiences  may  help  today’s  leaders  avoid 
repeating  mistakes  of  the  past.8 

I  continue  to  believe  strongly  in  this  rationale  for  the  necessity  of 
an  historical  perspective  in  policy  research.  Over  the  years,  I  went 
from  a  narrowly-defined  empirical  methodological  stance  to  one 
in  which  the  empirical  can  and  should  be  complemented  by  other 
ways  of  knowing,  especially  the  historical.  I  now  turn  to  the 
broader  context  of  intellectual  history,  specifically  concerning  the 
emergence  of  postpositivism. 

Intellectual  History 

There  is  an  increasing  willingness  to  consider  the  use  of  history  in 
policy  research  reflecting,  in  part,  American  and  European  intel¬ 
lectuals’  disillusion  with  the  positivist-empiricist  perspective.  Pos¬ 
itivists  have  had  little  use  for  history,  since  its  methods  rarely  con¬ 
form  to  the  “received  view”  of  logical  positivism,  and,  therefore, 
it  cannot  be  said  to  produce  absolutely  certain  objective  knowl¬ 
edge.  Rene  Descartes,  a  key  methodological  ancestor  of  the  re¬ 
ceived  view,”  was  not  enamored  of  history,  considering  it  to  be 
intellectually  shallow.  As  Stephen  Toulmin  observed,  Descartes 
likened  history  “to  foreign  travel:  it  could  at  best  broaden  our 
experience,  but  could  never  deepen  our  understanding  of  basic 
principles  —  since  by  the  term  ‘principles,’  Descartes  meant  only 
universal,  timeless  principles  of  a  geometrical  or  quasi- 
geometrical  sort.”9  The  earlier  quotations  from  Napoleon,  Car- 


*  PaulR  Dokecki  and  Janice  D.  Mashbum,  Beyond  the  Asylum:  The  History  of  Mental 
Handicap  Policy  in  Tennessee:  1796-1984  (Nashville:  Tennessee  Department  of  Mental 
Health  and  Mental  Retardation,  1984),  pp.  5-6. 

•  Stephen  Toulmin,  The  Return  to  Cosmology:  To stmotkm  Selene  ood  the  Theology 
of  Nature  (Berkeley,  CA:  University  of  California  Press,  1982),  pp.  244 
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lyle,  Phillips,  and  Lerner  echo  this  concern.  But  we  are  entering  a 
postpositivist  era,  and  things  are  changing  —  not,  however,  like 
the  swing  of  a  pendulum. 

Postpositivism  isn’t  fully  antipositivist.  It  doesn’t  call  for  aban¬ 
doning  logic,  falsifiability,  the  experiment,  statistical  techniques, 
control  and  rigor,  and  the  like.  But  it  does  categorically  reject  the 
claim  that  positivist-empiricist  epistemology  and  methodology  — 
the  “received  view”  —  provides  the  royal  road  to  absolute  and 
objective  truth.  Postpositivism  calls  for  a  wide  variety  of  meth¬ 
ods,  including  historical  methods,  chosen  to  be  adequate  to  par¬ 
ticular  phenomena  of  interest  at  this  or  that  time  in  varying  con¬ 
texts.  At  its  best,  postpositivism  is  methodologically  tolerant, 
openminded,  and  charitable. 

The  notion  of  absolute  and  objective  truth,  moreover,  is  being 
reconceptualized  in  postpositivism.  We  are  urged  by  Richard 
Bernstein,  for  example,  to  go  “beyond  objectivism  and  relati¬ 
vism,”  since  the  quest  for  the  Archemedian  point  of  absolutely 
certain  objective  knowledge,  the  inheritance  of  Descartes,  has  not 
been  (and  will  not  be)  achieved  either  by  positivism  or  by  its 
methodological  competitors.  This  doesn’t  mean,  however,  that 
we  should  be  immobilized  by  anxiety  over  relativism,  what  Bern¬ 
stein  characterizes  as  “Cartesian  Anxiety.”  Bernstein  denies  that 
the  choice  is  either  objectivism  or  relativism.  The  task  is  to  go 
beyond  this  false  dichotomy  and  overcome  our  anxiety7.10 

In  that  regard,  knowledge  is  coming  to  be  viewed  as  asser- 
toric,  meaning  that  “some  knowledge  claims  are  better  than  oth¬ 
ers,  but  none  is  beyond  doubt.”11  Moreover: 

The  logic  for  justifying  assertoric  knowledge  is  different  from  the  de¬ 
ductive  logic  required  for  attaining  absolute  certainty.  Assertoric 
knowledge  uses  practical  reasoning  and  argumentation.  It  requires  a 
decision  among  alternatives,  none  of  which  provides  certainty.  A  sup¬ 
porter  of  a  knowledge  claim  is  expected  to  argue  cogently  before  the 
appropriate  community,  providing  evidence  pertinent  to  his  or  her 
proposal  and  defending  his  or  her  position  as  the  most  likely  correct 
position  among  various  alternatives.12 

Assertoric  knowledge,  as  conceptualized  in  postpositivism,  is 


10  Richard  J.  Bernstein,  Beyond  Objectivism  and  Relativism:  Science,  Hermeneutics, 
and  Praxis  (Philadelphia:  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1983). 

Donald  Polkinghorne,  Methodology  for  the  Human  Sciences:  Systems  of  Inquiry, 
(Albany:  State  University  of  New  York  Press,  1983),  p.  289. 

12  Ibid.,  p.  287. 
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consistent  with  the  kind  of  reasoning  and  argumentation  used  by 
many  historians. 

With  the  natural,  social,  and  policy  sciences  increasingly  de¬ 
veloping  a  postpositivist  perspective,  therefore,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  historical  perspective  is  gaining  increasing  acceptance  as 
a  legitimate  way  of  knowing.  And  in  a  related  vein,  the  history  of 
the  philosophy  of  science  in  the  twentieth  century  has  shown  that 
the  perennial  attempts  to  develop  criteria  for  distinguishing  be¬ 
tween  empiricist-positivist  science  and  nonscientific  disciplines, 
such  as  history,  have  failed  rationally.  Science  and  history  can’t  be 
definitively  distinguished  as  ways  of  knowing.  As  with  the  re¬ 
semblance  between  assertoric  and  historical  knowledge,  the  lack 
of  a  rationally  defensible  demarcation  criterion  has  made  the  his¬ 
torical  perspective  more  methodologically  acceptable  as  a  con¬ 
tributor  to  policy  research  and  other  areas  of  social  science 
inquiry. 

Robert  Bellah  and  his  colleagues,  in  Habits  of  the  Heart,  illus¬ 
trate  the  fruitful  course  an  historically-grounded  postpositivism 
might  take.  They  too  argue  that  there  is  no  defensible  demarca¬ 
tion  criterion  between  the  social  sciences  and  the  humanities.  In 
pursuit  of  a  more  holistic  understanding  of  social  reality  than  typ¬ 
ically  given  by  the  social  sciences,  they  propose  the  notion  of  so¬ 
cial  science  as  public  philosophy,  “a  form  of  social  self¬ 
understanding  or  self  interpretation.  It  brings  the  traditions,  the 
ideals,  and  aspirations  of  society  into  juxtaposition  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  reality.”13  Recognizing  the  interdependence  of  facts  and 
values,  their  broad-based  approach  to  inquiry  is  importantly  his¬ 
torical.  “A  social  science  concerned  with  the  whole  of  society,” 
they  argue,  should  “be  historical  as  well  as  philosophical.  Nar¬ 
rowly  professional  social  science  has  given  us  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  about  many  aspects  of  contemporary  society,  but  it  often 
does  so  with  little  or  no  sense  of  history.”14  Further: 

What  we  need  from  history,  and  why  the  social  scientist  must  also, 
among  other  things,  be  a  historian,  is  .  .  .  some  idea  of  how  we  have 
gotten  from  the  past  to  the  present,  in  short,  a  narrative.  Narrative  is  a 
primary  and  powerful  way  by  which  to  know  about  a  whole.  In  an 
important  sense,  what  a  society  (or  a  person)  is,  is  its  history.15 


13  Robert  H.  Bellah  et  al.,  Habits  of  the  Heart  (New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  1985),  p. 
301. 

14  Ibid.,  p.  302. 

15  Ibid. 
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True  to  their  methodological  credo,  Bellah  et  al.  present  a 
powerful  narrative  describing  the  course  of  individualism  in 
American  life  and  our  society’s  quest  for  community.  They  de¬ 
velop  a  rich  understanding  of  society’s  key  managerial  and  thera¬ 
peutic  functions,  showing  how  religion  has  cooperated  with  or 
resisted  our  utilitarian  and  expressive  individualist  culture.  But 
this  culture  is  ahistorical,  and,  therefore,  “we  need  to  learn  again 
from  the  cultural  riches  of  the  human  species  and  to  reappropriate 
and  revitalize  those  riches  so  that  they  can  speak  to  our  condition 
today”.16  Such  historically  sensitive  cultural  revitalization  would 
allow  us  to  “begin  to  talk  about  nature  and  history,  space  and 
time,  in  ways  that  did  not  disaggregate  them  into  fragments”  and 
“to  find  connections  and  analogies  with  the  older  ways  [including 
the  biblical  and  civic  traditions]  in  which  human  life  was  mean¬ 
ingful.  ...  It  might  help  us  find  again  the  coherence  we  have  al¬ 
most  lost”.17  Few  recent  authors  develop  the  case  for  the  need  for 
a  new  language  of  public  meaning  as  well  as  Bellah  et  al.,  and  they 
are  particularly  effective  in  challenging  all  segments  of  society, 
including  those  in  both  the  secular  and  religious  arenas. 

.  Themes  in  Bellah  et  al.  are  echoed  in  Robert  Morris’s  recent 
Rethinking  Social  Welfare:  Why  Care  for  the  Stranger P  One  man¬ 
ifestation  of  “the  coherence  we  have  almost  lost”  is  that  we  no 
longer  have  a  widely  accepted  rationale  for  societal  response  to 
socially  vulnerable  people.  Current  public  discussions  are  filled 
with  complaints  about  tax  and  tax,  spend  and  spend  approaches 
and  calls  for  dismantling  the  welfare  state,  barely  adequate  social 
safety  nets,  rugged  individualism,  and  voluntarism  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  public  responses.  In  order  to  help  lay  the  foundation  for 
renewed  public  debate  in  pursuit  of  an  acceptable  and  coherent 
welfare  rationale,  Morris  uses  “the  history  of  man’s  [sic]  evolving 
methods  for  dealing  with  human  distress  as  one  way  to  better 
understand  the  present  and  to  anticipate  the  future.”  He  argues 
that  this  history  constitutes  “the  intergenerationally  transmitted 
reservoir  of  beliefs  which  today  governs  ordinary  citizens  reac¬ 
tion  to  various  welfare  proposals”.18 

Morris  s  call  for  rethinking  social  policy  betrays  an  optimism 


16  Ibid.,  p.  283. 

17  Ibid. 

18  Robert  Morris,  Rethinking  SocialWelfare:  Why  Care  for  the  Stranger?  (New  York: 
Longman,  1986),  p.  65. 
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that  American  society  may  be  on  the  verge  of  a  new  and  more 
caring  era  in  dealing  with  disadvantaged  and  vulnerable  people. 
In  that  regard,  Arthur  Schlesinger’s  The  Cycles  of  American  His¬ 
tory  presents  the  argument  that  America’s  longstanding  series  of 
cyclical  shifts  between  pursuit  of  self  interest  and  concern  for  the 
public  purpose  is  about  to  cycle  once  again.  The  self  interest  em¬ 
phasis  of  the  current  era,  argues  Schlesinger,  is  about  to  be 
eclipsed  by  a  concern  for  the  public  purpose,  boding  more  active 
concern  for  social  welfare  issues  in  the  realm  of  public  policy 
within  the  next  few  years.19 

A  final  example  of  historical  scholarship  brought  to  bear  on 
publie  policy  concerns  is  Robert  Veatch’s  The  Foundations  of 
Justice:  Why  the  Retarded  and  the  Rest  of  Us  Have  Claims  to 
Equality.  In  the  spirit  of  Robert  Morris’s  historical  analysis, 
Veatch  analyzes  theological  and  secular  writings  and  societal  ac¬ 
tions  in  pursuit  of  equality  from  biblical  times  to  the  present.  This 
history  then  forms  the  basis  for  a  social  and  moral  philosophical 
analysis  of  the  concepts  of  justice  and  equality  in  the  modern  con¬ 
text.  Veatch  develops  public  policy  principles  for  application  to 
mentally  retarded  persons  and  the  rest  of  us  who  are  handicapped 
in  one  way  or  another  in  dealing  with  the  complex  demands  of 
modem  society.20 

Given  these  views  of  my  own  growing  acceptance  and  use  of 
historical  knowledge  in  policy  research  and  of  its  emergence  as 
one  of  the  many  acceptable  methods  in  the  postpositivist  era,  I 
propose  to  sketch  some  of  the  uses  of  history  in  policy  research. 
First,  however,  I  must  present  a  working  definition  of  policy  and 
policy  research. 

Policy  and  Policy  Research 

At  a  very  basic  level,  policy  making  is  decision  making,  the  deci¬ 
sion  making  of  societal  institutions  to  achieve  their  goals  and  pur¬ 
poses,  to  actualize  their  values.  Sir  Geoffrey  Vickers,  noted  British 
communication  scientist,  said  of  the  policy  process: 

The  sole  aim  and  justification  of  policy-making  is  to  impose  on  the  flux 

of  events  some  pattern  more  desirable  or  less  repugnant  than  it  would 


19  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  The  Cycles  of  American  History  (Boston:  Houghton  Mif¬ 
flin,  1986). 

20  RobertM.  Veatch,  The  Foundations  of  Justice  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press, 
1986). 
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otherwise  take.  Thus  all  policy-making  assumes  that  the  policy-maker 
possesses  or  can  evolve  standards  by  which  to  judge  the  desirable  and 
repugnant  assumes,  in  other  words,  that  he  is  able  to  value.21 

Societal  institutions  —  not  only  governmental  units  but  also  a 
wide  variety  of  organizations  affecting  the  public  interest,  such  as 
large  corporations,  labor  unions,  and  the  church  —  have  stan¬ 
dards  for  evaluating  their  social  reality.  They  look  at  “what  is” 
through  the  lenses  of  these  value  standards.  They  typically  judge 
“what  is”  to  be  less  desirable  or  more  repugnant  than  what  “ought 
to  be,”  and  they  are  moved  by  this  “is-ought”  discrepancy  to  make 
decisions  to  reduce  the  discrepancy.  They  decide  to  intervene  in 
order  to  move  toward  the  ought. 

Policy  making,  then,  entails  making  judgments  and  decisions 
about  (a)  what  particular  aspects  of  social  reality  among  many 
competing  ones  require  intervention  (problem  definition),  (b) 
what  intervention  alternatives  are  most  plausible  for  addressing  a 
problem  once  defined,  and  (c)  what  specific  intervention  alterna¬ 
tives  will  address  a  problem  most  efficiently  and  effectively.  With 
policy  so  conceptualized,  policy  research  may  be  defined  as  “the 
process  of  delineating,  obtaining,  and  producing  useful  informa¬ 
tion  for  judging  decision  alternatives”.22  These  decision  alterna¬ 
tives  are  at  each  of  the  above  three  levels  of  policy  problem  defi¬ 
nition,  identification  of  policy  intervention  alternatives,  and 
choice  of  specific  policy  intervention  from  available  alternatives. 

History  and  Policy 

Consistent  with  the  argument  I  have  been  developing  thus  far, 
one  important  and  necessary  kind  of  useful  information  for  judg¬ 
ing  alternatives  relative  to  policy  decision  making  is  historical 
knowledge.  The  increasing  acceptance  and  call  for  history  as  a 
necessary  dimension  of  modern  policy  research  should  itself  be 
seen  in  historical  perspective.  The  discipline  of  history  was  called 
on  to  perform  a  policy  function  more  than  50  years  ago,  especially 
in  the  area  of  the  history  of  education.  The  John  Dewey  Society 
for  the  Study  of  Education  and  Culture  and  a  number  of  other 
scholarly  groups  in  the  1930s  called  for  social  reconstruction,  and 


21  Geoffrey  Vickers,  Value  Systems  and  Social  Process  (New  York:  Basic  Books,  1968), 
p.  115. 

■2  Daniel  L.  Stuf  flebeam  et  al.,  Education  Evaluation  and  Decision  Makins  (Itasca,  IL: 
Peacock,  1971),  p.  410. 
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they  were  joined  by  progressive  historians.  The  attempt  was  “to 
create  a  ‘usable  history’  that  would  contribute  directly  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  contemporary  problems  .  .  .  [subordinating]  the  past  to 
the  present  by  selecting  and  emphasizing  those  aspects  of  the  past 
that  were  most  relevant  to  present  problems.”23  This  social  recon¬ 
struction  view  of  the  discipline  of  history  of  education  has  had  its 
ups  and  downs  over  the  last  several  decades.  Today  it  continues  in 
the  work  of  what  Sol  Cohen  calls  the  “new  reconstructionists,” 
including  Michael  Katz,  Joel  Spring,  and,  at  least  partly,  David 
Tyack. 

The  new  reconstructionists  perform  a  potentially  positive 
function  for  society,  argues  Cohen,  since  “someone  must  interpret 
our  era  to  our  contemporaries.”  But  Cohen  writes  with  the  earlier 
expressed  concern  about  historians’  biases  of  Napoleon,  Carlyle, 
Phillips,  and  Lerner.  He  claims  that  the  new  reconstructionists  “re¬ 
ject  liberal  reform  as  a  placebo  and  argue  for  a  fundamental  re¬ 
structuring  of  American  society  and  schools,”  and  he  sees  them  as 
harboring  “an  a  priori  hostility  toward  American  schools,  Ameri¬ 
can  society,  and  the  liberal  tradition.”24  Cohen  rejects  this  hostility 
and  sees  the  need  in  historical  scholarship  for  “detachment,  bal¬ 
ance,  judiciousness,  and  reasoned  historical  judgment.  No  two 
historians,”  he  admits,  “may  tell  the  same  story  of  the  past,  but 
there  are  ‘standards  of  precision,  credibility,  and  grace’  which  are 
constants.”25 

Cohen’s  call  for  the  constant  standards  of  “precision,  credibil¬ 
ity,  and  grace”  in  history  seems  to  tilt  toward  the  received  view  of 
positivism-empiricism  and  does  not  fully  appreciate  the  asser- 
toric  view  of  knowledge  developed  in  postpositivism.  Richard 
Bernstein  comes  closer  than  Cohen  to  getting  right  what  history 
and  other  scholarly  disciplines  may  legitimately  claim  for  their 
methods.  Calling  on  Gadamer’s  understanding  of  that  special  his¬ 
torical  method,  hermeneutics  (the  interpretive  understanding  of 
texts),  Bernstein  argues  that  we  cannot  avoid  prejudgments  and 
prejudices  in  our  quest  to  know,  all  our  quests  to  know.  Says  Bern¬ 
stein  in  a  crucial  passage: 

All  understanding  involves  interpretation,  and  all  interpretation  in¬ 
volves  understanding.  ...  We  can,  of  course,  speak  of  and  discrimi- 


23  Sol  Cohen,  “The  History  of  the  History  of  American  Education,  1900-1976:  The  Uses 
of  the  Past,”  Harvard  Educational  Review,  vol.  46  (1976),  p.  309. 

24  Ibid.,  p.  327. 

25  Ibid.,  p.  328. 
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nate  misinterpretations  and  misunderstandings,  but  this  does  not  mean 
that  we  do  this  by  reaching  some  level  in  which  no  interpretation  is 
involved.  .  .  .  [T]he  process  of  understanding  can  never  (ontologi- 
cally)  achieve  finality,  ...  it  is  always  open  and  anticipatory.  We  are 
always  understanding  and  interpreting  in  light  of  our  anticipatory  pre¬ 
judgments  and  prejudices,  which  are  themselves  changing  in  the 
course  of  history.  .  .  .  [T]o  understand  is  always  to  understand  differ¬ 
ently.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  our  interpretations  are  arbitrary  or 
distortive.  We  should  always  aim  (if  informed  by  an  “authentic  herme¬ 
neutical  attitude”)  at  a  correct  understanding  of  what  the  “things  them¬ 
selves”  say.  But  what  the  “things  themselves”  say  will  be  different  in 
light  of  our  changing  horizons  and  the  different  questions  that  we  learn 
to  ask.  .  .  .  Meaning  is  always  coming  into  being  through  the  “happen¬ 
ing”  of  understanding.26 

These  words  describe  well  how  historical  method  arrives  at  truth, 
how  traditional  policy  science  arrives  at  truth,  and  how  an  appro¬ 
priate  and  needed  blending  of  history  and  policy  science  arrives 
at  truth  —  truth  in  each  instance,  of  course,  understood  as 
assertoric. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  how  central  to  the  scholarly 
enterprise  and  to  its  connection  with  policy  is  the  notion  of  asser¬ 
toric  knowledge  mentioned  throughout  this  paper.  When  knowl¬ 
edge  is  viewed  in  terms  of  the  logic  of  assertoric  knowledge, 
which  uses  argumentation  and  practical  reasoning,  we  can  argue 
cogently  that  knowledge  can  influence  policy.  In  the  policy  pro¬ 
cess,  recalling  Polkinghorne’s  words  cited  earlier:  “A  supporter  of 
a  knowledge  claim  is  expected  to  argue  cogently  before  the  ap¬ 
propriate  community,  providing  evidence  pertinent  to  his  or  her 
proposal  and  defending  his  or  her  position  as  the  most  likely  cor¬ 
rect  position  among  various  alternatives.”27  Dunn  connects  di¬ 
rectly  with  this  view  in  his  development  of  a  comprehensive  the¬ 
ory  of  the  way  policy  research  can  and  should  produce  usable 
knowledge.  Arguing  that  the  connection  between  scholars  and 
policy  actors  is  transactional  and  one  of  “cognitive  interdepen¬ 
dency,  he  describes  the  nature  of  this  transaction  as  entailing  a 
process  in  which  “two  or  more  parties  reciprocally  affect,  through 
argument  and  persuasion,  the  acceptance  and  rejection  of  knowl¬ 
edge  claims.  Challenging  the  adequacy  of  more  traditional 
models  of  knowledge  production  and  utilization,  he  argues  that 
knowledge  is  not  ‘exchanged,’  ‘translated,’  or  ‘transferred,’  but 


26  Bernstein,  Beyond  Objectivism  and  Relativism,  pp.  138-139. 

27  Polkinghome,  Methodology  for  the  Human  Sciences,  p.  287. 
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transacted  among  users  who  constructively  negotiate  the  truth, 
relevance,  and  cogency  of  knowledge  claims”.28 

Returning  to  history  and  its  overlap  and  complementarity 
with  other  aspects  of  policy  research,  we  should  not  ignore  histo¬ 
ry’s  special  characteristics.  As  briefly  summarized  by  Gillette, 
they  are  as  follows: 

History  has  a  simple  definition:  It  is  the  study  of  the  past.  It  has  a  basic 
assumption  that  the  past  is  actively  engaged  in  the  present.  It  is  context 
sensitive  and  has  a  skepticism  of  theory.  It  relies  on  a  narrative  as  its 
main  form  [as  suggested  earlier  by  Bellah  et  al.,  1985].  In  addition,  it 
operates  at  a  number  of  levels  simultaneously,  challenging  us  to  under¬ 
stand  both  the  past  and  ourselves.29 

The  general  policy  related  task,  then,  is  to  connect  the  historian’s 
narrative  with  the  narratives  of  policy  researchers  and  policy 
makers.  More  specifically,  how  can  history  contribute  useful 
knowledge  to  the  policy  making  process  in  general  and  to  meet¬ 
ing  the  concerns  of  policy  makers  in  the  particular  area  of  reli¬ 
gious  education? 


Envisionment 

Let  us  begin  with  the  fairly  obvious  observation  that  our  values, 
standards,  and  beliefs  have  a  history.  We  are  inheritors  of  social 
and  cultural  traditions  with  historical  roots,  Morris’s  “intergenera- 
tionally  transmitted  reservoir  of  beliefs.”  In  the  initially  crucial 
stage  of  policy  problem  definition,  the  particular  aspects  of  social 
reality  that  surface  as  identified  problems  in  the  policy  process 
usually  reflect  deeply  engrained  envisionments.  We  can  develop 
a  richer  and  more  valid  appreciation  of  these  problems  if  we  see 
their  roots  and  their  development  over  time.  Issues  of  liberty, 
equality,  and  community,  for  example,  are  longstanding  dimen¬ 
sions  of  policy  debate,  although  many  in  the  policy  arena  think 
that  social  reality  was  either  born  yesterday  or  always  existed  in  its 
present  form.  Others  strive  to  recreate  a  nostalgically  remem¬ 
bered  past  that  may  never  have  existed.30  Our  envisionments 


28  William  N.  Dunn,  “Usable  knowledge:  A  Metatheory  of  Policy  Research  in  the  Social 
Sciences,”  in  The  Planning  of  Change,  eds.  Warren  G.  Bennis,  Kenneth  D.  Benne,  and 
Robert  Chin  (New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston,  1985),  p.  240. 

29  Jonathan  H.  Gillette,  “History  in  the  Here  and  Now:  The  Development  of  a  Histori¬ 
cal  Perspective,”  in  Exploring  Clinical  Methods  for  Social  Research,  eds.  David  H.  Berg 
and  Kenwyn  K.  Smith  (Beverly  Hills,  CA:  Sage,  1985),  pp.  310-311. 

30  David  K.  Cohen,  “Loss  as  a  Theme  in  Social  Policy,”  Harvard  Educational  Review, 
vol.  46  (1976),  pp.  553-571. 
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should  be  clearly  understood  if  they  are  to  serve  us  well  in  policy 
development.  Our  images  of  “the  child,’’  “the  family,”  “the 
school,”  “the  church,”  “the  religious  education  program,”  and  the 
like  should  be  understood  in  both  present  and  historical  context. 
Policy  issues  and  problems  are  contextual;  they  develop  in  space 
and  time.  History  helps  give  us  an  enriched  sense  of  temporal 
context  without  which  policy  making  amounts  to  shallow  and  all 
too  temporary  tinkering  with  social  reality. 

Envisionments  develop  in  history  as  part  of  vital  traditions. 
The  liberation  theologians  know  this  well.  Their  attempts  to  inte¬ 
grate  the  traditional  horizon  of  scripture  and  tradition  with  their 
own  current  political,  economic,  and  social  horizon  in  order  to 
inform  Christian  praxis  is  a  perfect  example  of  how  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  past  can  inform  current  decision  making.31  More  main¬ 
stream  theologians,  such  as  Richard  McBrien  in  Catholicism,  also 
demonstrate  the  power  that  historical  understanding  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  doctrine  can  have  in  enriching  our  current  beliefs  as 
they  are  expressed  in  our  lives.32  The  American  bishops,  too,  were 
at  their  best  in  the  pastoral  on  the  economy  when  they  taught  us 
how  biblical  and  early  church  traditions  are  at  the  base  of  a 
needed  reconceptualization  of  economic  justice. 

In  the  field  of  religious  education,  recent  historical  scholarship 
by  Robert  O’Gorman  powerfully  illustrates  how  historically  con¬ 
ditioned  images  have  influenced  policy  development  in  Catholic 
religious  education.  O’Gorman  documents  how  the  tradition  of 
envisioning  Catholic  religious  education  using  the  image  of  a 
school  (in  contrast  to  the  image  of  a  ministry)  influences  religious 
education  policies  and  programs.33  O’Gorman  and  his  colleagues 
at  Scarritt  have  used  historical  scholarship  to  great  effect  in  The 
Church  and  the  Education  of  the  Public,  by  attempting  to  refocus 
religious  education  to  be  more  concerned  with  public  matters,  in 
effect,  to  engage  in  a  critique  of  modernity.34  The  historically- 
oriented  work  of  V everka  has  also  been  instructive  in  understand- 


Paul  R.  Dokecki,  Liberation:  Movement  in  Theology,  Theme  in  Community  Psy¬ 
chology,”  Journal  of  Community  Psychology,  vol.  10  (1982),  pp.  185-196. 

32  Richard  P.  McBrien,  Catholicism  (Minneapolis:  Winston  Press,  1981). 

Robert  1 .  O  Gorman,  Foundations  of  the  U.S.  Catholic  Church’s  Educational  Mis¬ 
sion  and  Ministry,”  Religious  Education,  vol.  80  (1985),  pp.  101-133. 

34  Jack  L.  Seymour,  Robert  T.  O’Gorman,  and  Charles  R.  Foster,  The  Church  in  the 
Education  of  the  Public  (Nashville,  TN:  Abingdon  Press,  1984). 
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ing  the  prevailing  envisionments  of  religious  education  pursuant 
to  policy  development.35 

Further  Contributions  of  History  to  Policy 

Beyond  history’s  contribution  to  the  initial  envisionment  of  a  sit¬ 
uation  in  need  of  policy  development,  history  expands  the  choices 
available  to  policy  makers.  As  Rothman  and  Wheeler  point  out, 
the  historians’  skepticism  of  inevitability  and  their  awareness  of 
historical  contingencies  can  help  broaden  the  choice  horizons  of 
many  social  scientists  with  fixed  and  rigid  viewpoints  on  the  pol¬ 
icy  world.  In  a  related  vein,  history  helps  demystify  social  reality. 
As  with  the  earlier  mention  of  the  institutions  of  childhood  and  the 
family,  history  helps  us  understand  that  the  mere  fact  that  an  insti¬ 
tutional  arrangement  exists  doesn’t  mean  that  it  always  has  been 
and  ever  will  be.  The  presumed  legitimacy  of  certain  societal 
forms  is  thereby  challenged,  and  we  are  freed  up  to  develop  al¬ 
ternative  policy  approaches.36 

A  further  contribution  made  by  applying  historical  scholar¬ 
ship  to  policy,  argue  Rothman  and  Wheeler,  is  its  ability  to  illumi¬ 
nate  the  dynamics  of  the  policy  process.  We  can  come  to  learn 
about  the  players,  the  strategies,  and  the  rules  that  have  gotten  us 
where  we  are  today  in  particular  policy  arenas.  Moreover,  al¬ 
though  some  policy  makers  may  rely  on  their  own  understanding 
of  history,  such  understanding  may  be  mythical  or  incorrect,  and 
valid  historical  scholarship  may  help  provide  a  truer  picture  of  the 
past  upon  which  to  build  new  policies.  This  last  point  deserves 
special  attention. 

David  Cohen  has  discussed  the  power  of  the  theme  of  loss  in 
social  policy.  Loss  often  functions  as  the  pivotal  idea  in  crafting 
public  policies,  but  this  historically-based  concept  often  grows 
from  a  misremembered,  nostalgic,  and  mythic  conception  of  his¬ 
tory.  The  theme  of  loss  has  been  applied  to  social  institutions  such 
as  “the  family,”  “the  small  town  community,”  and  “the  school.” 
We  tend,  argues  Cohen,  to  romanticize  a  past  golden  era,  to  com¬ 
pare  it  to  today,  to  bemoan  the  loss  of  days  gone  by,  and  to  de- 


35  Fayette  B.  Veverka,  Defining  a  Catholic  Approach  to  Education  in  the  United 

States,  1920-1950  (Paper  for  the  Association  of  B^v^erka^  ‘Thelmbi- 

Education  Research  Interest  Group,  November,  1983k  Fayette  B.  X ™  64- KX) 
guity  of  Catholic  Educational  Separatism,  Religious  Educational.  80  (198o),  pp.  64-100. 

36  Rothman  and  Wheeler,  Social  History  and  Social  Policy. 
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velop  policies  to  help  restore  our  never  existent  past  glories.  “Be¬ 
ginning  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,”  says 
Cohen,  “there  developed  an  acute  sense  that  society  was  coming 
unstrung,  that  common  values  and  cohesive  institutions  were  er¬ 
oding.  This  sense  of  loss  powerfully  influenced  social  policy,”  and 
it  continues  to  be  influential  today.  Cohen  says  that  “the  tangled 
ways  in  which  we  think  about  loss  obscure  alternatives.”37 
Clearly,  untangling  our  thought  patterns  and  striving  through  his¬ 
torical  scholarship  to  have  a  more  realistic  picture  of  the  past  are 
needed  for  sensible  policy  development. 

Conclusion 

In  conclusion,  I  have  attempted  to  document  and  exemplify  the 
growing  acceptance  of  historical  methods  and  to  argue  for  their 
necessity  in  producing  valid  and  truly  useful  information  for  the 
policy  making  process.  While  the  verdict  of  history  on  history  has 
been  mixed,  and  while  the  final  jury  may  still  be  out,  I  have 
argued  that  public  policy  and  religious  education  policy  re¬ 
searchers  are  increasingly  rejecting  Ford’s  “history  as  bunk” 
judgment.  They  are  coming  much  closer  to  Buchan’s  aforemen¬ 
tioned  judgment  that  “history  gives  us  a  kind  of  chart,  and  we  dare 
not  surrender  even  a  small  rushlight  in  the  darkness.”  History  and 
policy  may  have  at  best  been  uncertainly  connected  in  the  past, 
but  their  connection  is  necessary  for  the  future. 

Dr.  Dokecki  is  Associate  Director,  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  Research  in 
Education  and  Human  Development  and  Professor  of  Psychology,  George 
Peabody  College  of  Vanderbilt  University. 


37  David  Cohen,  “Loss  as  a  Theme  in  Social  Policy,”  p.  571. 
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I 

History  affects  both  our  ways  of  teaching  and  planning  religious 
education,  and  our  grasp  of  what  it  is  that  we  teach  and  that  we 
plan  for.  Such  assertions  are  commonplace.  But  the  terms  of  this 
assertion  are  called  into  question  by  recent  developments  in 
theology  and  in  literary  criticism.  This  article  pulls  together  di¬ 
verse  perspectives  representative  of  those  fields,  and  offers  tenta¬ 
tive  conclusions  about  their  implications  for  scholarly  method  in 
the  field  of  religious  education.1 

Religious  education  is  a  traditioning,  a  handing  on  of  what  has 
been  handed  down.  “Content”  and  “process”  are  mutually  perva¬ 
sive.2  Tradition  is  what  one  hands  down:  the  stories  which  de¬ 
scribe  the  origins  of  the  community;  values  and  rules  of  behaving 
that  delimit  what  is  appropriate  for  the  community;  rituals  and 
customs  that  express  and  enshrine  those  meanings.  Religious  iden¬ 
tity  is  tradition’s  gift. 


1  Because  history  is  specific  and  not  generic,  I  will  be  referring  to  Christian  religious 
history.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  offer  an  adequate  treatment  of  Judaism  and  Islam.  But  it 
there  is  validity  to  my  methodological  observations,  I  hope  that  colleagues  m  those  tradi¬ 
tions  will  refine  and  adapt  these  insights  for  their  communities  Above  all,  one  must  avoid 
assuming  that  Christian  historical  experience  is  generic,  or  definitive  of  what  all  religious 
experience  should  be.  A  Christian’s  views  do  not  automatically  apply  within  other  tradi¬ 
tions  It  is  for  Jews  and  Muslims  to  say  whether  my  findings  can  apply  also  to  their  expe¬ 


riences. 

2  Perhaps  no  one  has  argued  more  energetically  in  favor  of  this  assertion  than  James 
Michael  Lee.  See  his  chapter  on  “Process  Content,”  pp.  78-1M _in  The <  Content  of  Religious 
Instruction  (Birmingham:  Religious  Education  Press,  1985).  If  I  understand  Lee  s  mac¬ 
rotheory”  correctly,  I  differ  with  it  on  three  points.  First,  where  Lee  distinguishes  process 
from  instructional  practice  (p.  79) ,  I  see  a  continuity  between  teaching  practices  and  other 
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At  the  same  time,  tradition  is  also  the  handing  down  of  these 
religious  meanings  so  that  they  can  be  taken  up  anew,  retold,  ac¬ 
tualized.  Far  from  precluding  adaptation,  tradition  makes  adap¬ 
tation  possible  and  necessary.  We  receive  the  tradition  as  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  contemporize  it,  to  engage  it  with  the  crucial  issues 
of  an  ever-changing  world.  Therefore,  we  recognize  this  tradition 
itself  to  have  accrued  from  the  accumulated  efforts  of  past  gener¬ 
ations  to  do  the  same  thing:  deal  with  their  own  times  in  light  of 
treasured  religious  meanings  handed  down  to  them  from  their 
past. 

This  is  what  it  means  to  participate  in  a  historical  religion:  to 
find  individual  identity  and  identity  as  a  people  through  the  sym¬ 
bols,  myths,  values,  meanings  received  from  the  past  in  story 
form,  and  therefore  to  find  ways  to  continue  faithfully  and  truly 
to  tell  the  story.* * 3  The  historical  dimension  houses  the  classic  or 
definitive  form  of  the  story,  in  light  of  which  contemporary  faith¬ 
fulness  is  judged.  History  gives  identity,  definition,  specificity  to 
religion.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  generic  religious  experience  or 
generic  religion.  One  is  Shiite  Muslim,  Orthodox  Jew,  Lutheran 
Christian  because  of  the  specific  past  that  one  chooses  to  call  one’s 
own. 

But  the  past  is  not  the  same  as  history.  The  past  is  what  is: 
paradoxically,  the  present  tense  denotes  the  irrevocable,  that 


ecclesial  practices.  Second,  Lee  holds  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  religion  in  general,  and 
that  religious  instruction  can  and  should  be  approached  generieally  without  reference  to 
whose  religion  is  in  question  (p.  42).  I  take  the  opposite  position,  that  inasmuch  as  there  is 
no  generic  religion  but  only  distinctive  religious  traditions,  and  inasmuch  as  ways  of  in¬ 
structing  are  not  only  distinctive  to  but  also  constitutive  of  those  traditions,  it  is  method¬ 
ologically  spurious  to  attempt  to  investigate  a  hypothetical  generic  or  “value-free”  reli¬ 
gious  instruction.  My  third  point  of  divergence  from  Lee’s  position  is  related  to  this.  Lee 
holds  that  the  history  of  a  practice  is  extrinsic  to  the  practice  itself  (p.  747).  I  will  argue  that 
past  practices  of  religious  instruction  are  present  in  present  practices  of  religious  instruc¬ 
tion,  precisely  as  what  endows  the  instruction  with  its  distinctive  identity  as  Christian, 
Jewish,  Islamic,  or  whatever  kind  of  teaching. 

Contemporary  theologians  who  embrace  this  position  as  the  founding  premise  of 
their  work  form  a  movement  called  “narrative  theology.”  For  a  thorough  introduction  to 
this  movement,  see  George  W.  Stroup,  The  Emergence  of  Narrative  Theology,”  chapter 

3  of  his  The  Promise  of  Narrative  Theology:  Recovering  the  Gospel  in  the  Church  (Atlanta: 
°j,i  in°X  Press,  1981),  pp.  70-97.  Stroup  emphasizes  the  function  of  narrative  to  express 
and  deliver  identity.  For  him,  narrative  is  “both  a  literary  genre  and  a  hermeneutical  pro¬ 
cess  or  mode  of  understanding  that  takes  place  in  Christian  faith,”  p.  90.  Christian  narrative 
is  history ,  Stroup  says,  “in  that  it  attempts  to  interpret  the  past  and  to  explain  what  is  done 
'r'|  e  Present  and  expected  in  the  future  in  light  of  the  claims  made  about  the  past,”  p.  92. 
While  I  agree  that  narrative  does  have  these  functions  —  identity-giving,  hermeneutical, 
and  connative  —  I  think  that  the  narrative  of  history,  by  itself,  is  insufficient  ground  for 
policy-making. 
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which  cannot  be  changed  but  only  worked  with.  To  say  that  the 
past  is  data  (literally,  “givens”)  is  to  raise  the  question  how  the  past 
is  given,  i.e.,  how  we  get  access  to  it  since  we  are  not  “in”  the  past. 
History  is  one  of  the  means  of  access  to  the  past,  although  “his¬ 
tory”  does  not  equal  “the  past.”  History  is  always  a  text  about  the 
past.4 

Besides  historical  narrative,  there  are  other  means  of  access  to 
the  past;  for  example,  archaeology  in  all  its  diverse  forms.  Where 
history  begins  “at  the  beginning”  and  comes  “forward  in  time”  to 
us,  archaeology  begins  where  we  are  and  digs  downward  through 
supporting  strata.  There  is  archaeology  done  with  shovels,  and 
there  is  also  archaeology  done  through  critical  analysis  of  cultural 
artifacts  of  human  life.5  This  cultural  archaeology,  which  peels 
back  successive  supporting  layers  of  human  communication,  can 
profitably  be  done  even  upon  historical  texts  themselves.  In  fact, 
such  analysis  yields  a  second  harvest  of  meaning  from  texts,  after 
they  have  delivered  their  intended  historical  or  narrative  mean¬ 
ing.  Its  findings  can  be  used  to  write  a  history  of  a  history:  the 
history  of  the  text. 

The  difference  between  the  past  and  history  is  that  history  is 
an  artifact.  Some  people  find  it  disconcerting  or  painful  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  history  is  an  artifact,  i.e.,  a  text,  and  not  equivalent  to 
the  past.  That  discovery  catapults  them  into  a  kind  of  subjecti¬ 
vism  where  they  despair  of  discerning  any  reality  within  history. 
This  is  an  overreaction.  There  is  reliable  access  to  reality  through 
text;  it  is  the  reality  of  the  text:  both  its  intended  meanings,  and 


4  By  the  term  “text,”  I  mean  to  include  a  variety  of  genres  and  media,  e.g.,  manuscript, 
oral  story,  book. 

5  “Archaeology”  is  a  term  used  to  describe  methods  for  investigating  the  past  that  do 
not  impose  narrative  structure  upon  the  past.  I  borrow  the  term  from  Edward  Farley ,  who 
got  it  from  Michel  Foucault  and  developed  it  in  Ecclesial  Reflection.  An  Anatomy  of 
Theological  Method  (Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press;  1982).  Where  historical  narrative  works 
forward  in  time,  demonstrating  causal  relationships  among  events  in  a  continuous  and  evo¬ 
lutionary  flow,  from  some  arbitrary  point  of  departure  to  some  point  of  arrival,  archaeol¬ 
ogy  works  “back”  or  “down”  from  strata  of  cultural  expression  to  reconstruct  the  interac¬ 
tion  of  practices  disclosed  by  the  particular  features  of  the  expression.  Archaeology  yields 
not  a  continuous  evolutionary  story,  but  snapshots  or  slices  of  daily  life  in  some  earlier 
time,  including  the  structural  interdependence  of  its  discourse,  institutions,  customs,  and 
other  cultural  practices.  Foucault’s  best-known  work  is  Les  Mots  et  les  choses  (Paris.  Edi¬ 
tions  Gallimard,  1966),  translated  as  The  Order  of  Things:  An  Archaeology  of  the  Human 
Sciences  (New  York:  Pantheon  Books,  1971;  Vintage  Books,  1973).  See  David  Chidester, 
“Michel  Foucault  and  the  Study  of  Religion,”  Religious  Studies  Review  12  (January  1986): 
1-9.  See  also  chapter  2,  “Method:  Historical  Archaeology,”  in  Michel  Foucault:  Social  The¬ 
ory  and  Transgression,  by  Charles  G.  Lemert  and  Garth  Gilliam  (New  York:  Columbia 
University  Press,  1982). 
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aspects  of  the  past  which  are  embedded  beneath  the  text’s  sur¬ 
face.  I  am  arguing  that  the  latter  are  available  archaeologically,  as 
we  shall  see. 

History  is  composed  by  selection  of  certain  elements  out  of  the 
past,  upon  which  a  structure  is  imposed  to  yield  beginning,  devel¬ 
opment,  climax,  denouement,  and  end  —  a  plot.  Without  such 
selection,  one  has  not  history  but  a  chronicle  or  annal,  an  unselec- 
tive  and  sense-less  list  of  everything  observed.  Narratizing  sup¬ 
plies  sense,  causality,  relationship,  relative  importance,  signifi¬ 
cance.  These  are  not  there  unless  and  until  someone  makes  a  story. 
Events  do  not  occur  apart  from  narrative;  they  should  be  called 
invents.6  The  narrative  invents  discrete  “events,”  and  it  makes 
them  eventuate  one  out  of  another.  This  linkage  is  imposed  by  the 
storyteller.7  Who  composes  the  stories?  They  come  from  those 
who  are  interested  in  showing  how  one  thing  “leads  to”  another  or 
eventuates,  that  is,  from  those  with  responsibility  for  policymak¬ 
ing.  Teachers,  too,  find  the  narrative  structure  useful  for  making 
sense  of  things.  Historical  traditions  ultimately  are  the  gifts  to  us 
of  policy  makers,  and  also  of  teachers. 

•  Having  distinguished  history  from  the  past,  I  must  introduce  a 
third  term:  entelechy.  Entelechy  provides  the  principle  by  which 
we  can  grasp  the  essence  of  something  even  though  it  has  been 


This  v!ew  may  be  understood  as  opposite  to  that  of  A.  N.  Whitehead’s  metaphysics  of 
sensf^nf  5°^  hltchf0ad>  everything  is  an  “event”;  there  are  no  things  or  persons  in  the 
se  of  entities  continually  m  existence.  Events  are  momentary  actualizations,  or  “con- 
resences  of  aims,  and  they  immediately  pass  over  into  nonexistence  as  other  events 
replace  thern^  Whiteheads  philosophy  has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  account  for 

ShSfa  thpF  h0W0ne,ev,ent  affects  a11  those  subsequent  to  it.  He  calls  this  prehension, 
TvTV"  Way  ™  wvhlch  an  event  receives  a  prior  event  into  its  own  being.  Apart  from 
yS'°S'  "  “  qUi'e  difftolt  *°  “count  for  how  one  even. 

Without  addressing  the  metaphysical  problem,  I  wish  merely  to  point  out  that  narrative 
precisely  an  attempt  to  construct  continuity  among  aspects  of  reality  whose  relationship 
is  not  apparent  apart  from  narrative.  The  ability  to  construct  order  in  experience  and  to 
make  certain  elements  stand  out  apart  from  others  with  particular  significance  —  that  is 
the  ability  to  tell  a  story  -  is  an  ability  developed  in  childhood,  about  the  age  of  7  to  9 

m°de °f  COgnm°n  WhiCh  Je“  «**«  te™«f  "concrete 
moreHnWible  than^fh^n  ** “t!  e?iJely  “,  bitrai  >  '  for  some  alleged  eventuations  are 

aTm^SgSt^ 

says,  on  pp.  3^4  of  that  essay ’that  ^heBlh!ea'mf'^d^g0lv  ff-ducation  Press,  1983) .  Lee  also 
it  the  Bible  is  the  hkink  f  eBlk’e  isG°d  teaching  every  person  who  encounters 

•  the  Bible  is  the  history  of  when  God  taught,  how  he  taught,  and  what  he  taught.” 
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only  partially  or  imperfectly  manifested.8  In  this  sense,  I  can  say 
that  my  best  or  true  self  lies  in  the  future,  even  though  what  I 
know  of  me  so  far  is  all  in  the  past.  Entelechy  is  at  work  when 
people  write  and  read  history.  The  gist  of  an  identity  is  discerned 
in  the  past  historically,  but  projected  toward  future  actualization 
by  entelechy.  For  example,  the  reign  of  God  is  glimpsed  and  an¬ 
ticipated  by  the  biblical  histories,  but  its  full  disclosure  “is”  not 
yet. 

There  is  a  more  primary  means  of  access  to  the  past  than  his¬ 
torical  narrative.  The  present  itself  is  the  gateway  to  the  past. 
Phenomenological  analysis  of  the  structure  of  human  experience 
discloses  that  the  past  is  always  part  of  the  present,  like  an  echo.9 
So  is  the  future.  For  example,  you  understand  the  sentence  you 
are  now  reading  because  you  retain  the  words  just  read  and  you 
anticipate  the  next  .  .  .  word.  The  present  is  not  an  isolated  point 
but  an  atom:  an  atom  valenced  toward  connection  with  its  past 
and  its  future.  This  characteristic  of  felt  or  lived  time  is  what 
makes  experiences  lend  themselves  to  be  bound  into  narratives  at 
all. 

The  past,  then,  is  accessible  as  a  dimension  or  component  of 
the  present.  The  classic  myths,  symbols,  and  meanings  which  are 
expressed  in  historical  religious  narratives  also  are  given  as  back¬ 
ground  for  ongoing  experiences  and  lifestyle  of  the  people  who 


8  Edward  Farley  makes  use  of  this  principle  to  describe  the  ever-unfinished  historical 
corporate  existence”  of  ecclesiality.  See  his  discussion  on  pp.  296-298  of  Ecclesial  Reflec¬ 
tion,  and  especially  note  17  on  p.  297  where  he  traces  the  pedigree  of  the  term  back  to 
Aristotle.  For  Farley,  none  of  the  concrete  manifestations  of  the  church  is  identical  with  its 
true  being,  and  some  churches  even  have  characteristics  contrary  to  important  aspects  of 
ecclesiality.  Farley  describes  entelechy  as  “an  impetus  or  tendency  present  in  a  specific 
entity  or  historical  type  toward  some  strands  of  historic  possibilities  rather  than  others.” 

9  Stephen  Crites’s  provocative  article  “The  Narrative  Quality  of  Experience,”  Journal 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Religion  39  (1971):  291-311,  offers  such  an  analysis.  Crites 
says  on  p.  302  that  “(m)emory  and  anticipation,  the  present  of  things  past  and  the  present 
of  things  future,  are  tensed  modalities  of  the  present  itself  ;  and  on  p.  306.  Narrative 
form  ...  is  primitive  in  experience.”  More  recently  and  clearly,  David  Carr  offers  a 
similar  analysis  in  “Narrative  and  the  Real  World:  An  Argument  for  Continuity,”  History 
and  Theory  25  (1986):  117-131.  Carr  follows  Edmund  Husserl’s  analysis  in  The  Phenom¬ 
enology  of  Internal  Time-Consciousness,  translated  by  J.  S.  Churchill  (Bloomington.  Indi¬ 
ana  University  Press,  1964).  Carr  argues  against  the  position,  supported  by  Frank  Ker- 
mode  in  The  Sense  of  an  Ending:  Studies  in  the  Theory  of  Fiction  (New  York:  Oxford 
University  Press,  1968)  and  others,  that  narrative  structure  belongs  to  fiction,  not  to  reality 
itself.  It  was  Augustine  who  first  described  past,  present,  and  future  as  three  functions  of 
the  mind.  See  Paul  Ricoeur’s  “The  Aporias  of  the  Experience  of  Time:  Book  11  of  Augus¬ 
tine’s  Confessions,”  pp.  5-30  of  Time  and  Narrative  volume  1,  translated  by  Kathleen 
McLaughlin  and  David  Pellauer  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1984). 
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belong  to  the  religious  community  whose  narrative  it  is.  The  past¬ 
ness  of  these  meanings  is  also  their  “suchness”;  in  the  continuing 
flux  of  experience,  they  are  the  constant  component. 

To  put  this  in  another  way:  One  is  a  Christian  or  a  Jew  because 
one  is  pre-equipped,  through  religious  education,  to  experience  in 
a  Christian  or  a  Jewish  way,  with  this  specific  Christian  or  Jewish 
past  consisting  in  definite  symbolizations.  One  is  predisposed  to 
have  Christian  or  Jewish  experiences,  to  recognize  the  God  of  Ab¬ 
raham  and  Sarah,  or  the  Father  of  Jesus.  The  specificity,  the  defi¬ 
niteness  is  “from  the  past,”  the  given.  Lacking  such  a  given,  one 
does  not  have  religious  experiences. 

The  historical  narrative,  then,  is  an  instrumentality  for  giving 
identity  by  giving  a  past.  History  delivers  the  capacity  to  have 
experiences  of  the  Jewish,  Christian,  or  Muslim  variety.  The  text 
permits  the  community  to  recognize  itself,  to  remember,  to  see 
continuity  between  its  present  and  its  past,  and  to  plot  its  trajec¬ 
tory  into  the  future.  Narrative  gives  identity;  however,  it  is  insuf¬ 
ficient  ground  for  policy. 


II 

We  must  take  with  all  critical  seriousness  the  discovery  that  his¬ 
tory  is  text,  a  narrative  artifact.10  As  we  have  seen,  events  “occur” 
for  the  first  time  in  the  narrative  which  constructs  them.  More¬ 
over,  causality  or  agency  is  never  observed  in  the  past  itself,  but 
only  inferred.  Causal  relationships  have  no  independent  existence 
apart  from  the  plot  of  a  narrative.11  If  it  is  only  within  narrative 
that  there  are  events  and  that  some  are  causative,  what  is  an  act  of 


For  a  sobering  demonstration  that  this  is  the  case,  see  Mark  C.  Taylor’s  Erring:  A 
P°%m°dverr' A/.  theology  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1984),  particularly  chap- 
ter  3,  The  End  of  History,  On  p.  63  Taylor  contrasts  the  chronicle  with  the  narrative.  The 
chronicle  has  no  overall  unity,  does  not  place  items  in  process,  offers  no  explanation  for 
their  interconnection,  has  no  central  narrative  voice,  and  seems  “infinitely  extendible  both 
backward  and  forward,  having  no  beginning  or  end.  However,  a  “narrative  construes 

scattered  events  as  meaningful  by  inscribing  them  in  an  intelligible  story.  .  .  .  Narrativi- 

Za  ‘')" 'r'v,o  vf  an  act  of  structuration  that  can  be  described  as  ‘emplotment’.”  He  adds  on 
p.  64  that  a  story  is  made  out  of  events  to  the  extent  that  plot  makes  events  into  a  story  ” 
Taylor  has  been  an  interpreter  for  English  readers  of  the  French  literary  criticism  of  “de- 

™C  10n  lclb>;  Jact'uf  Derrkla-  and  this  book  is  a  masterful  demonstration  of  de- 
constructive  method  at  work  upon  the  theological  themes  of  God,  self,  history,  and  book. 

11  The  text  constructs  causal  relations,  which  cannot  be  perceived.  Perception  gives 
only  relations  of  propinquity  m  time  and  space.  Yet  even  propinquity  is  a  judgment  call 
e“y  ing  tHat  Can  P°ssibly  be  Perc«ved  is  at  some  quantifiable  distance  from 
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God?12  It  seems  necessary  to  shift  the  locus  of  revelation  out  of 
alleged  events  of  the  past,  and  relocate  it  in  the  narrative,  which  is 
the  proper  home  of  any  event  whatsoever.13 

Lest  we  rest  too  easy  with  this  solution,  that  revelation  and 
God  s  acts  are  not  in  the  past  but  in  narratives  about  the  past,  we 
must  take  note  of  another  characteristic  of  narrative.  Narrative 
creates  closure  of  the  events  it  tells,  and  thereby  creates  distance 
between  those  things  and  the  hearers  of  the  story.  “Their  time”  is 
not  “our  time.”  Moreover,  committing  a  narrative  to  writing  in¬ 
troduces  further  alienation.  The  written  text  is  anonymous,  separ¬ 
able  from  its  author.  It  is  a  third-person  account  of  experiences.  If 
it  tellsof  revelations,  those  were  somebody  else’s  revelations.  We 
see  through  their  eyes,  or  over  their  shoulders. 

The  closure  and  distancing  of  the  historical  narrative  entail 
some  gain  and  some  loss  for  the  religious  community.  What  is  lost 
in  narrative  is  the  possibility  of  “experiencing  God’s  act”  for  one¬ 
self,  as  it  were;  becoming  simultaneous  with  the  revelation,  expe¬ 
riencing  it  in  a  first-person,  immediate  mode.  As  we  shall  see,  reli¬ 
gious  communities  have  (non-narrative)  strategies  for  restoring 
this  possibility,  but  the  narrative  cannot  do  this  by  itself,  on  its 
own  terms  as  a  narrative. 

The  gain  for  the  religious  community  is  this:  closure  and  dis¬ 
tancing  promote  community  survival.  The  foundational  story  of 
the  community  must  be  definitive,  with  an  ending  as  well  as  a 
beginning,  so  that  it  can  be  taught.  Teachers  have  need  of  an  au¬ 
thoritative,  identity-carrying  codification  of  knowledge.  Teach- 


12  Whatever  it  is,  it  cannot  be  a  discrete  event  belonging  to  the  past.  Why  was  only  one 
bush  burning,  and  not  all  the  others?  Why  don’t  bushes  bum  for  me?  It  is  an  androcentric 
imagination  which  seeks  to  construe  God’s  involvement  in  human  time  as  a  discrete  “act” 
or  event  of  penetration  into  something  other  than  God.  To  model  God’s  act  along  these 
lines  quickly  gets  a  theologian  into  metaphysical  difficulties. 

13  On  this  question,  see  James  Barr,  “Story  and  History  in  Biblical  Theology,”  The 
Journal  of  Religion  56  (1976):  1-17.  George  W.  Stroup’s  discussion  of  the  development  of 
the  issue  of  the  location  of  revelation  also  is  helpful.  See  chapter  2,  “Revelation  Under 
Siege,”  in  The  Promise  of  Narrative  Theology.  Stroup  accords  major  importance  to  Karl 
Barth’s  location  of  revelation  in  “that  historical  event  in  which  God’s  Word  was  imme¬ 
diately  present  and  directly  visible.  Revelation,  therefore,  is  synonymous  with  Incarna¬ 
tion.  .  .  .”  (p.47).  But  Barth’s  position  still  begs  the  question  of  whether  there  are  “events” 
of  revelation  and  incarnation  independent  of  narrative  —  events,  I  say,  patterned  after  a 
divine  male  penetration  of  human  female  reality.  Certainly  Luke’s  Gospel  presents  a  dif¬ 
ferent  picture  of  the  “happening”  of  the  incarnation.  It  seems  more  metaphysically  and 
theologically  viable  to  grasp  realities  like  incarnation  and  resurrection  as  non-events,  be¬ 
cause  they  cannot  be  pinpointed  in  time,  nor  observed,  nor  are  they  “over.”  They  are  more 
like  gestations  than  penetrations. 
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ers  write  the  text  so  that  they  can  teach  it.  Writing  gives  indepen¬ 
dence,  authority:  the  weight  of  the  they-say,  the  it-is- written. 
What  is  written  is  predictable  and  under  control,  so  that  the  com¬ 
munity  can  become  predictable  and  controlled.  But  this  can  mean 
stagnation. 

To  maximize  gain  and  minimize  loss,  one  must  also  grasp  the 
dynamic  through  which  the  text  —  this  particular  text  —  came  to 
be  written.  That  dynamic,  available  through  analysis  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  text,  can  guide  policy.  For  example,  a  little  digging  through 
the  text  of  Mark’s  gospel  discloses  its  genesis.14  “In  the  beginning,” 
before  the  text,  there  supposedly  was  a  time  when  “resurrection” 
referred  to  the  capacity  to  see  the  crucified  Jesus  alive  again.  Re¬ 
surrection  was  a  first-person  experience.  Wandering  Galilean 
prophets  evoked  the  presence  of  a  living  Jesus  by  exorcizing  and 
healing  like  he  had,  through  praise  and  companionship  like  his, 
and  by  speaking  his  words.  But  how  inconvenient  for  the  teachers 
it  must  have  been  to  have  Jesus  keep  saying  new  things.  A  defini¬ 
tive  Jesus  was  needed,  one  who  was  himself  and  not  just  whatever 
anyone  wanted  him  to  be.  His  life  had  to  be  closed;  his  mouth  had 
to  be  shut.  The  decision  to  consign  resurrection  to  a  point  in  time 
in  the  past  permitted  the  authoritative  teaching  of  resurrection. 
Resurrection  became  an  event  as  the  gospel  narratives  were  com¬ 
posed,  and  the  gospels  were  composed  for  teachers  to  teach.15 

Setting  resurrection  into  the  past  put  distance  between  the 
Lord  and  the  believers.  Access  to  the  risen  Lord  henceforward 
would  be  through  the  text.  But  the  distance  introduced  by  narra¬ 
tive  gave  the  community  a  historical  origin,  so  that  it  could  also 
have  a  future,  a  destiny,  which  it  very  much  needed.  Projecting 
God  s  act  into  the  past  put  the  community  on  a  time  line  —  a 
pilgrimage  —  toward  a  future  final  event.  Church  time  is  the  time 


14  This  is  possible  because  the  past  lingers  in  the  present.  “Present”  can  mean  any  syn¬ 
chronic  slice  of  social  organization,  as  well  as  the  moments  of  consciousness,  as  above.  The 
present  configuration  of  a  community  s  discourse,  institutions,  customs,  architecture  in¬ 
vites  archaeological  investigation  which  gives  non-narrative  access  to  the  past.  Archaeo¬ 
logical  investigation  of  the  hardware  and  software  of  civilization  unearths  the  structures  of 
possibility  of  configurations  observed  on  the  surface,”  in  the  present. 

This  reconstruction  is  based  on  suggestions  by  Werner  H.  Kelber  in  The  Oral  and  the 
Written  Gospel:  The  Hermeneutics  of  Speaking  and  Writing  in  the  Synoptic  Tradition 
Mark  Paul,  and  Q  (Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,  1983).  It  is  Kelber’s  thesis  that  Mark's 
Gospel  functions  to  discredit  the  oral  witnesses  to  Jesus  living  presence  and  to  displace 
them  with  a  written  narrative  which  lays  down  maps  of  time  and  space  upon  the  territory 
of  Jesus  career.  Kelber  draws  attention  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  possibility  of 
contact  with  the  Risen  Lord  shifted  from  the  prophetic  utterance  to  the  written  text  See 
especially  chapter  3,  “Mark  as  Textuality,”  pp.  90-139. 
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between  Christ’s  first  and  second  comings.16  Historical  space  is 
opened:  a  time  and  place  for  teaching.  Policy  must  be  worked  out 
for  the  long  haul,  the  way,  between  origin  and  fulfillment. 

It  is  my  view  that  what  the  religious  tradition  is  and  how  it  is 
taught  are  correlated.  Content  and  process  are  codeterminative. 
We  discern  the  identity  of  each  —  their  entelechy  —  not  only 
through  historical  method,  that  is,  by  heeding  what  the  narratives 
assert  about  the  past,  but  also  through  archeological  method,  that 
is,  by  examining  how  the  tradition  presents  itself  (in  text,  custom, 
institution,  etc.)  in  order  to  disclose  the  depth  structures  of  possi¬ 
bility  for  such  presentation. 

Not  by  looking  through  the  text  into  the  past,  but  by  digging 
down  into  the  past  of  the  text,  can  we  glimpse  teachers  and  policy 
makers  at  work  in  the  decision  to  set  a  religious  community  into 
history  by  writing  up  its  religious  experience  into  narrative.17  Such 
a  decision  was  neither  arbitrary,  nor  based  on  some  grand  theoret¬ 
ical  ideal  of  what  the  church  should  become.  On  the  contrary,  it 
was  rooted  in  practice,  that  is,  in  the  everyday  give  and  take  of  the 
teaching  situation.  Earlier  it  was  suggested  that  reality  lends  itself 
to  narrative  because  present  experience  always  intends  an  echo  of 
the  past  and  a  tendency  toward  the  future.  Now  let  us  note  that 
action,  too,  has  this  valence  toward  narrative  time  linkage.  Action 
always  is  action  within  some  imagined  story.  I  must  “know  what  I 
am  doing,’’  have  in  mind  some  sense  of  continuity  between  past 
and  future  if  I  want  to  do  even  the  simplest  act.  Praxis  has  to  find 
meaning  by  fitting  itself  into  some  story.  The  human  agent  has  to 
unify  in  himself  or  herself  the  three  viewpoints  of  narrator,  au¬ 
dience,  and  protagonist  in  order  to  get  into  gear  to  accomplish 


16  Other  religious  communities  besides  Christianity  also  derive  their  history  from  their 
textuality,  I  think.  Islam  embraces  world  history  as  the  arena  of  the  vindication  of  Allah  s 
sovereignty.  The  Jewish  people  remember  their  covenant  with  the  Lord  and  sojourn  to¬ 
ward  fulfillment  of  God’s  promises. 

17  For  example,  the  Jewish  exiles  in  Babylon  locked  their  religious  traditions  into  writ¬ 
ing  in  order  to  preserve  their  distinct  identity,  and  at  the  same  time  developed  a  scribal 
class  to  whom  interpretation  of  the  written  narratives  was  entrusted.  Thus  their  temporal 
survival  was  insured.  Again  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  rabbinic  Judaism  re¬ 
grouped  around  the  institution  of  the  authoritative  teacher.  1  he  Christian  Gospels  emerge 
from  a  decision  to  commit  the  Jesus  tradition  to  writing  so  as  to  prepare  the  church  for  the 
long  haul  through  the  centuries.  We  have  the  gospel  texts  because  the  teachers  won  out 
over  the  prophets;  or  rather,  the  teaching  way  of  citing  and  reflecting  upon  authoritative 
texts  displaced  the  prophetic  way  of  pronouncing  new  words  of  Jesus  to  fit  each  occasion. 
By  the  time  the  Didache  is  written,  at  the  turn  of  the  first  Christian  century,  teachers  are 
laying  down  rules  for  prophets  who  want  to  come  in  out  of  the  cold  to  take  up  settled  lives 
within  the  community,  as  we  shall  see  below. 
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anything  at  all.  Story  may  or  may  not  generate  action,  but  action 
always  generates  story.18 

Among  the  practices19  that  required  there  to  be  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  narratives  (i.e.,  these  narratives  that  we  have,  not  just  any 
old  ones),  there  must  have  been  many:  exorcism,  table  fellowship, 
healing,  praying  to  God  as  Abba,  speaking  in  tongues,  and  the 
struggle  whether  to  observe  Jewish  table  customs.  We  have  time 
to  consider  just  one:  the  naming  or  recognition  of  Jesus  as  Lord. 
This  practice  required,  for  its  possibility,  a  whole  network  of 
praxes  including  the  teaching  out  of  which  the  texts  were  com¬ 
posed.  But  we  may  ask,  what  was  this  naming,  such  that  these 
particular  narratives,  with  their  idiosyncrasies,  were  written  to 
support  it?  As  stories,  the  texts  say  that  the  Risen  Lord  was  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  emptiness  of  the  tomb,  the  configuration  of  the  grave 
cloths,  the  marks  on  his  body,  his  words,  and  feats  like  walking 
through  walls  or  cooking  fish.20  Curiously,  however,  these  stories 
also  assert  that  a  story  by  itself  cannot  enable  anyone  to  recognize 
the  Risen  Lord.  Other  practices,  besides  the  teaching  of  stories, 
seem  to  be  required.  The  texts  actually  undercut  their  own  narra- 
tivity  and  authority,  which  is  the  authority  of  teachers. 

The  centerpiece  of  Luke’s  two-volume  historical  work  is  the 
narration  of  events  of  Easter  morning,  when  women  find  the 
tomb  of  Jesus  empty  and  have  a  conversation  with  two  men  inside 
it.  The  men  ask  the  women,  “Why  do  you  look  for  the  living 
among  the  dead?”  (Lk  24:5).  At  the  same  time  the  narrative  is 
asking  the  reader,  “Why  do  you  seek  experience  of  the  Risen  Lord 
here  in  these  pages?”  The  implication  is  that  such  experience  is  not 


18  See  Narrative  and  the  Real  World,”  where  David  Carr  demonstrates  “a  kinship 
between  the  means-end  structure  of  action  and  the  beginning-middle-end  structure  of 
narrative  (p.  122).  He  observes  that  “action  seems  to  involve,  quite  essentially,  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  an  anticipated  future  retrospective  point  of  view  on  the  present”  like  that  of  the 
story-teller,  so  that  “we  are  constantly  striving,  with  more  or  less  success,  to  occupy  the 
story-teller’s  position  with  respect  to  our  own  lives”  (p.  125).  Narrative  activity,  then,  is  a 
constitutive  part  of  action,  not  just  a  commentary  upon  it  after  the  fact.  Carr  concludes  that 
narrative  activity  therefore  “is  practical  before  it  becomes  cognitive  or  aesthetic  in  history 
and  fiction”  (p.  126). 

I  use  the  term  practice  in  Foucault  s  sense  to  indicate  historical  ways  of  acting  or 
speaking  that  are  accessible  only  through  archaeological  investigation.  Lemert  and  Gillian 
define  practices  as  the  means  of  historical  action  .  .  .  the  empirical  objects  of  historical 
research  to  be  examined  with  respect  to  the  regulatory  mechanisms  of  society.”  A  practice 
can  be  an  activity  or  a  general  knowledge.  “Practices  are,  therefore,  always  tactical,  the 
application  of  knowledge  for  a  political  purpose.”  See  pp.  135-136  of  Michel  Foucault. 

20  These  are  features  of  the  so-called  appearance  stories  in  the  gospels:  Mt  28,  Lk  24,  Tn 
20-21. 
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available  there.  A  few  verses  later,  the  women  attempt  to  convey 
the  import  of  their  discovery  to  other  disciples,  but  the  story  is  not 
believed:  “These  words  seemed  to  them  an  idle  tale”  (Lk  24:11). 
We  have  here  a  story  about  how  a  story  is  not  capable  of  deliver¬ 
ing  experience  of  resurrection.  Later  in  Luke’s  work,  we  encoun¬ 
ter  disciples  who  finally  have  come  to  believe  that  Jesus  lives 
again  because  they  have  eaten  with  him  (Ac  10:41;  cf.  Lk  24:41- 
43).  No  fewer  than  eighteen  times  does  the  narrative  link  the 
theme  of  resurrection  with  the  theme  of  hunger.21  In  other  words, 
the  ability  to  recognize  when  someone  is  hungry  or  in  need  is  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  ability  to  recognize  the  identity  and  significance 
of  the  risen  Lord. 

A  similar  point  is  made  in  Matthew’s  gospel  in  the  parable  of 
the  last  judgment  (Mt  25:31-46).  Here,  the  criterion  for  entering 
the  reign  of  God  is  the  ability  to  have  seen  the  Lord  when  one  has 
encountered  the  least  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  are  hungry, 
cold,  naked,  or  sick.  Curiously,  one  does  not  find  orthodox  faith¬ 
ful  teaching  on  Matthew’s  list  of  prerequisites  for  entering 
heaven.  Its  absence  is  conspicuous  in  this  gospel,  which  otherwise 
is  quite  concerned  with  setting  policy  for  teaching.22 

The  implication  seems  clear.  The  story  of  Easter  morning  is  a 
necessary  but  not  sufficient  condition  for  the  possibility  of  partic¬ 
ipating  in  the  religious  experience  of  resurrection.  Feeding  the 
hungry  is  equally  important.  The  teaching  of  resurrection  can  be 
accomplished  effectively  only  in  a  community  that  also  figures 
out  how  to  feed  the  hungry.  By  effective  teaching  of  resurrection, 
I  mean  teaching  which  empowers  the  learner  for  resurrection  ex¬ 
perience;  i.e.,  insight  into  the  identity  and  significance  of  Jesus, 
and  appropriation  of  resurrection  as  one’s  own  destiny.  The  con¬ 
ditions  specified  as  prerequisite  for  resurrection  experience  also 
function  to  define  what  resurrection  experience  is:  recognition  of 
the  identity  and  significance  of  the  Risen  Lord  in  the  hungry. 

There  are,  I  believe,  actually  three  principal  kinds  of  practices 
that,  when  coordinated  within  the  Christian  community,  provide 
the  conditions  under  which  Jesus  may  be  recognized  as  Risen 
Lord.  These  are  reflective  proclamation  (including  all  kinds  of 


21  This  observation  is  the  focus  of  current  research  in  Luke- Acts  by  Robert  J .  Miller  and 
myself. 

22  For  example,  the  teacher  or  scribe  learned  in  the  reign  of  God  is  to  bring  forth  both 
old  things  and  new  from  the  storehouse  (Mt  13:52).  Teachers  are  not  to  receive  titles  of 
honor  in  the  community  (Mt  23:8). 
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teaching),  care  for  human  need  (including  feeding  the  hungry), 
and  celebration  of  the  intimacy  between  God  as  Abba  and  all  of 
Abba’s  children  (including  liturgical  and  nonliturgical  celebra¬ 
tions  of  fellowship).23  Within  this  community,  we  may  discern 
that  teaching  and  the  historical  texts  seem  to  function  criteriologi- 
cally.  They  specify  who  Jesus  was  during  his  career,  so  that  the 
Risen  One,  living  a  new  life,  can  be  certified  as  the  same  person  as 
Jesus.  This  criteriological  (or  authoritative  or  apostolic  or  dog¬ 
matic)  function  of  teaching  develops  over  the  centuries  of  church 
history.  The  Didache  shows  us  a  subsequent  generation  of 
teachers  doing  the  same  kind  of  certifying  job.  They  set  the  rules 
for  deciding  questions  like,  What  is  authentic  Christian  behavior? 
What  is  the  authentic  message?  Who  is  an  acceptable  prophet? 
What  liturgical  words  are  proper?  What  is  authentic  ministry?24 

The  historical  narratives  of  the  texts  are  important  ingredients 
in  the  mix  of  activities  that  will  deliver  their  meaning;  however, 
other  factors  also  must  be  active  for  the  texts  to  work.  Aside  from 
inventing  events,  these  texts  also  function  to  set  policy  for 
teachers,  that  is,  these  texts  have  something  to  say  about  the  way 
in  which  “the  content”  will  be  taught.25  While  New  Testament 


23  These  three  categories  are  presented  in  Edward  Farley’s  portraiture  of  ecclesia  in 
Ecclesial  Reflection. 

24  The  Didache  is  available  in  many  collections.  The  Greek  text  and  an  English  trans¬ 
lation  appear  side  by  side  in  The  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  translated  and  with 
commentary  by  Philip  Schaff  (New  York:  Funk  and  Wagnalls,  1889).  As  a  policy  docu¬ 
ment,  the  Didache  makes  fascinating  reading.  It  emerges  from  a  community  in  which  the 
oral  proclamation  of  the  wandering  prophets  has  been  largely  discredited,  although  they 
are  still  honored  presiders  at  the  eucharist.  Ministerial  leadership  has  passed  to  the 
teachers.  However,  the  text  indicates  that  another  changing  of  the  ministerial  guard  is 
imminent.  The  teachers  urge  the  election  of  bishops  and  deacons,  which  apparently  is  a 
novelty  for  the  community.  The  innovation  of  episcopal  ministry  has  to  be  validated  by 
and  in  terms  of  the  more  traditional  ministry  of  teachers.  Did  15:2  says,  “Despise  them  not, 
for  they  are  those  who  are  the  honored  ones  among  you  with  the  prophets  and  teachers.” 

25  For  examples  of  New  1  estament  texts  which  specify  methods  for  Christian  teaching, 
see  my  article  “How  to  Teach  Christ’s  Disciples:  Jn  1:19-37  and  Mt  11:2-15,”  Lexington 
Theological  Quarterly  Vol.  21,  No.  1  (January  1986),  pp.  14-26.  The  approach  to  discern¬ 
ing  biblical  methods  of  teaching  which  I  advocate  is  quite  different  from  that  suggested  by 
James  Michael  Lee  in  “Religious  Education  and  the  Bible.”  It  seems  to  me  that  Lee  at¬ 
tempts,  anachronistically,  to  project  onto  the  story  of  Jesus  the  structure  of  Lee’s  own 
analytic  framework.  This  attempt  is  unimpeded  by  any  historical-critical  understanding  of 
the  texts  in  question:  the  parable  of  the  wicked  vineyard  workers  in  Mt  21,  the  story  of  the 
foot  washing  at  the  Last  Supper  in  Jn  13,  and  the  tale  of  Jesus’  walk  upon  the  waters  in  Mt 
14.  Lee  regards  each  of  these  as  “incidents  of  effective  religion  teaching  recorded  in  the 
Bible  ;  see  pp.  28-30.  Lee  asserts  on  p.  40  that  “Jesus  was  a  master  religious  educator 
.  .  .  because  he  based  his  pedagogy  on  an  adequate  theory  of  teaching  and  enacted  his 
theory  with  consummate  skill.” 
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texts  give  us  relatively  little  information  about  the  teaching  theo¬ 
ries  and  practice  of  Jesus,  they  offer  a  great  deal  more  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  teaching  theories  and  practices  of  the  first  genera¬ 
tions  of  Christian  teachers,  including  those  who  redacted  the 
gospels.  Historical  and  archaeological  investigations  of  these  texts 
disclose  distinctive  and  normative  Christian  teaching  practices  — 
practices  which  are  definitive  and  constitutive  of  the  possibility  of 
Resurrection  experience.  The  texts  both  describe  an  experience 
and  prescribe  means  for  accessing  the  experience  other  than  by 
reading  the  text.  The  means  of  access  help  to  specify  what  the 
experience  itself  will  be. 


Ill 

In  summary,  it  seems  clear  that  religious  education  is  far  more 
than  a  matter  of  just  retelling  the  story.  Foundational  also  are  the 
interplay  of  practices  out  of  which  come  both  the  story  and  the 
possibility  of  the  religious  experience  which  the  story  refers  to.  I 
propose  four  aspects  of  a  comprehensive  methodology,  none  of 
which  may  be  neglected  in  effective  policy  making.  A  compre¬ 
hensive  methodology  will  be:  HISTORICAL,  ARCHAEOLOG¬ 
ICAL,  REFLECTIVE,  ENTELECHAIC. 

1)  HISTORICAL:  It  will  attend  to  the  narratives  presented  to 
us  in  the  tradition,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  faithful  retelling  of 
those  stories.  It  will  help  the  community  to  remember.  The  trajec¬ 
tory  of  historical  investigation  will  be  forward  in  time,  continu¬ 
ous,  and  evolutionary. 

2)  ARCHEOLOGICAL:  It  will  attend  to  the  interplay  of 
those  practices  within  our  ancester  communities  which  in  concert 
made  possible  the  experiences  of  religious  intimacy  that  are  at  the 
heart  of  our  traditions.  Narratizing  of  religious  experiences  is  one 
of  these  practices,  and  must  be  understood  in  context  of  the  whole 
picture.  This  investigation  works  back  through  the  centuries  of 
the  community’s  life,  uncovering  strata  of  practices  in  which  the 
tradition  was  received,  adapted,  administered,  narratized.  Re¬ 
cent  discussions  of  theological  method  by  Francis  Schiissler  Fio- 
renza  and  Edward  Farley  help  delineate  what  is  involved  here. 
Fiorenza  calls  for  “hermeneutical  reconstruction”  of  the  tradition, 
that  is,  of  its  meaning  as  it  first  emerged  and  as  it  presented  itself  in 
subsequent  generations.  F arley  works  out  something  similar  in  his 
“portraiture”  of  the  ecclesia  as  the  outcome  of  the  interplay  of 
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three  interdependent  activities:  care,  sacrament,  and  proclama¬ 
tion.26 

3)  REFLECTIVE.  It  will  take  the  shape  of  a  conversation 
rather  than  an  authoritative  construction  of  firm  foundations.  The 
findings  of  historical  and  archaeological  research  will  be  consid¬ 
ered  along  with  insights  from  contemporary  philosophy  of 
knowledge,  educational  science,  and  other  disciplines.  Also  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  conversation  must  be  insights  arising  from  the  pres¬ 
ent  practices  of  the  religious  community  and  that  of  its  neighbors. 
The  method  of  reflectivity  again  is  suggested  by  Fiorenz  and  Far¬ 
ley.  Fiorenza  shows  how  the  metaphor  of  the  “firm  foundation” 
for  theological  knowledge  has  been  discredited.  He  envisions  an 
ongoing  theological  discussion  in  which  faith  is  secured  as  a  kind 
of  center  of  the  interplay  of  three  enterprises  which  he  terms  her¬ 
meneutical  reconstruction,  investigation  of  background  theories, 
and  investigation  of  retroductive  warrants.  No  one  source  of  in¬ 
sight  is  sufficient  unto  itself  to  secure  faith;  but  together  they  are  in 
“reflective  equilibrium.”  Farley,  likewise,  envisions  theology  as  a 
reflective  consideration  of  the  results  of  three  interdependent  ac¬ 
tivities:  ecclesial  portraiture,  praxis,  and  the  judgments  of  dog¬ 
matic  truth.  This  theology  becomes  a  way  of  life.27 

4)  ENTELECHAIC.  It  will  seek  to  discern,  in  light  of  the 
foregoing  considerations,  the  identity  of  the  community  and  the 
kind  of  teaching  praxis  that  properly  belongs  to  it  in  our  time.  One 
may  here  expand  Farley’s  concept  of  entelechy,  outlined  above, 
with  Fiorenza’s  use  of  a  “reception  hermeneutic.”  Fiorenza  holds 
that  the  meaning  of  an  entity  (text,  person,  institution)  is  not  con¬ 
tained  and  limited  by  the  grasp  upon  that  entity  available  to  those 
contemporaneous  with  it.  Rather,  a  wave  front  of  new  meanings 
unfolds  as  the  entity  makes  impacts  upon  subsequent  generations. 
The  reception  of  a  work  as  it  fractures  horizons  of  expectation  is 
to  be  considered  part  of  the  proper  meaning  of  the  work  itself. 
Against  the  naive  assumption  that  meaning  and  identity  are  given 
all  at  once,  in  a  lump  sum,  as  it  were,  at  some  pinpointable  event 
of  the  appearance  in  time  of  an  entity,  Fiorenza  holds  that  the 
meaning  and  identity  accrue  gradually  as  layers  of  receptions.28 


See  Fiorenza  s  Foundational  Theology:  Jesus  and  the  Church  (New  York:  Cross¬ 
road,  1984)  and  Farley’s  Ecclesial  Reflection. 

27  Ibid. 

Fiorenza,  Foundational  Theology.  It  occurs  to  me  that  Fiorenza’s  reception  herme¬ 
neutic  projects  a  capitalist  salvation  history,  and  F arley’s  entelechy  projects  a  communist 
one.  The  important  point  for  our  purposes  is  that  identity  unfolds  in  praxis. 
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On  the  other  hand,  Farley’s  principle  of  entelechy  holds  that 
meaning  and  identity  are  gradually  disclosed  as  a  kind  of  telos 
pulling  the  entity  inexorably  on  toward  its  own  self-fulfillment. 

This  amounts  to  a  seeing  of  what  is  not  there,  yet,  through 
what  is  already  given  in  the  past  and  in  the  present.  Discernment 
of  the  entelechy  of  religious  education  is  made  possible  by  histor¬ 
ical  and  archaeological  investigations  into  the  past  or  facticity  of 
the  tradition,  always  in  dialogue  with  the  findings  of  other  disci¬ 
plines.  This  amounts  to  moving  from  “is”  to  “was”  to  “should.” 
Developments  in  theology,  literary  criticism,  and  the  theory  of 
history  can  lend  criteriological  support  to  future  efforts  to  de¬ 
velop  religious  education  policy. 

Dr.  Sawicki  is  Associate  Professor  of  Christian  Education  at  the  Lexington 
Theological  Seminary. 
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EXPLORING  RELIGIOUS  MEANING.  Third  edition.  By  Robert  C.  Monk,  et. 
al.  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.:  Prentice-Hall  Inc.,  1987.  Paper,  353  pp.,  n.p.  De¬ 
signed  as  “a  set  of  tools  and  resources  for  exploring  the  many  dimensions  of 
religion  as  a  central  activity  of  human  beings,’’  this  text  pursues  this  exploration 
through  literature,  music,  art  and  poetry  of  human  cultures.  Both  ancient  and 
contemporary  materials  are  used,  the  more  modern  including  cartoons,  song 
lyrics  and  news  stories.  The  authors  focus  on  a  particular  concept  of  religion, 
such  as  conceptions  of  the  divine,  and  offer  the  reader  examples  of  how  various 
individuals  and  groups  have  experienced  that  concept.  A  selection  from  Thomas 
Aquinas  may  be  followed  by  a  story  from  the  Navaho  Indians.  Questions  for 
discussion  invite  the  reader  to  interact  with  the  material  in  a  very  personal  way. 
Although  the  text  lacks  a  bibliography,  extensive  footnotes,  as  well  as  charts, 
illustrations  and  photographs,  enrich  the  text  and  point  out  to  the  student  further 
avenues  of  study.  —  ACG 

INSIDE  TWENTY-FIVE  CLASSIC  CHILDREN’S  STORIES:  DISCOVER¬ 
ING  VALUES  AT  HOME  OR  IN  SCHOOL.  By  Miriam  J.  Johnson.  New  York: 
Paulist  Press,  1986.  Paper,  104  pp.,  $4.95.  Teachers  and  parents  who  enjoy  read¬ 
ing  and  discussing  stories  with  children  will  welcome  this  book.  Miriam  J.  John¬ 
son,  a  former  librarian  and  editor  of  children’s  resources,  has  surfaced  values  and 
elements  of  faith  embedded  twenty-five  classic  stories.  These  stories  come  from 
the  pens  of  such  masters  of  children’s  literature  as  E.  B.  White,  Tomie  de  Paola 
and  Dr.  Seuss.  Dr.  Johnson  separates  her  selections  into  categories  such  as, 
“Characteristics  of  God”  and  “Power  Versus  Truth.”  She  then  summarizes,  in¬ 
terprets  and  provides  conversation  starters  for  each  story.  This  book  is  a  valu¬ 
able  resource  for  parents  and  religious  educators.  —  ACG 


THE  BIBLE  GOES  TO  SUNDAY  SCHOOL: 
AN  HISTORICAL  RESPONSE  TO  PLURALISM 

James  C.  Wilhoit 

Wheaton  College 
Wheaton,  1L  60187 


Introduction 1 

The  influence  and  prestige  of  the  Bible  has  faded  in  America  over 
the  past  century,  but  its  century-old  prominence  in  the  Sunday 
school  remains.  The  plethora  of  Sunday  school  songs,  posters, 
banners,  pageants,  stories,  and  curriculum  that  extol  the  Bible  and 
a  life  lived  according  to  its  precepts  leave  many  with  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  Bible  has  always  been  the  dominant  focus  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  school.  However,  the  Bible’s  prominence  in  the  Sunday 
school  and,  hence,  American  Protestant  Christian  education,  is  a 
relatively  new  phenomenon. 

Despite  the  Reformation’s  stress  on  putting  the  Scriptures  into 
the  hands  of  the  laity,  for  the  four  hundred  years  following  the 
Reformation,  the  primary  content  used  in  Christian  education 
was  the  catechism.  The  Reformers  saw  advantages  to  all  persons 
studying  Scripture  through  a  highly  interpretive  guide  like  a  cate¬ 
chism.  Such  guides,  prepared  by  theologically  trained  Protestants 
who  vigorously  upheld  Reformed  Christianity,  focused  the 
learner’s  attention  on  the  important  teachings  of  the  Bible  and 
minimized  the  theological  aberrations  spawned  by  individualistic 
interpretations. 

In  nineteenth-century  America  the  hegemony  of  the  cate¬ 
chism  succumbed  to  the  populist  desire  for  direct  Bible  study  and 
the  American  anti-credal  bent.  The  materials  produced  by  the 


I  extend  my  appreciation  to  Becky  King  who  painstakingly  checked  the  citations  and 
to  Stephen  Lang  who  read  the  manuscript  and  made  wise  editorial  suggestions. 
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American  Sunday  School  Union  (ASSU),  the  largest  and  most  in¬ 
fluential  Sunday  school  society  of  its  day,  are  quintessential  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  burgeoning  interest  in  the  direct  study  of  the  Bible. 
The  factors  which  contributed  to  the  Union  adopting  a  Bible- 
centered  curriculum  are  numerous  and  complex.  Theological 
presuppositions,  the  cultural  milieu,  regional  differences,  and  the 
impact  of  theological  pluralism  all  contributed  to  the  process 
whereby  the  ASSU  adopted  more  and  more  Bible-centered  cur¬ 
riculum  resources. 

The  impact  of  theological  diversity  on  the  curriculum  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  ASSU  has  a  decidedly  modem  ring  that  merits  our 
attention.  The  ASSU’s  board  of  directors  perceived  that  Bible- 
centered  materials  were  more  acceptable  to  their  theologically 
diverse  constituency  than  the  doctrinal  catechisms  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation.  The  rather  neutral  territory  of  the  American  Sunday 
School  Union,  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  provides  us  with  a  place  to 
examine  how  the  Bible  was  used  as  a  response  to  theological 
diversity. 


“But  One  Family  Above ” 

In  his  engaging  volume,  Mere  Christianity,  C.  S.  Lewis  explained 
and  amiably  defended  what  he  preceived  to  be  the  core  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Lewis  thought  that  all  Christians  hold  to  both  a  common 
core  of  beliefs  and  to  a  set  of  beliefs  peculiar  to  their  faith  com¬ 
munity.  Vibrant  Christianity  never  comes  in  a  “plain  vanilla 
form.  Christian  worship  and  teaching  always  takes  place  within  a 
particular  form  of  Christianity.  He  illustrated  this  by  comparing 
Christianity  to  a  house  in  which  all  Christians  live.  They  enter 
through  a  common  hallway  of  shared  beliefs,  but  they  must  live  in 
different  rooms,  for  it  is  “in  the  rooms,  not  in  the  hall,  that  there 
are  fires  and  chairs  and  meals.”2  Lewis  perceived  that  true  Chris¬ 
tian  cooperation  was  promoted  not  through  tearing  down  the 
walls  that  separated  the  rooms,  but  from  focusing  on  the  Master 
of  the  house  who  gave  them  the  common  hall.  “When  you  reach 
your  own  room,  be  kind  to  those  who  have  chosen  different  doors 
and  to  those  who  are  still  in  the  hall.”3  Lewis  saw  Christian  unity  as 
quite  natural  when  Christians  realized  they  share  one  leader  and, 
despite  outer  differences,  the  same  essential  core  beliefs. 


2  C.  S.  Lewis,  Mere  Christianity  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1952),  p.  12. 

3  Ibid. 
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The  spirit  of  C.  S.  Lewis’s  ecumenicism  is  close  to  that  of  the 
American  Sunday  School  Union.  The  Union  operated  on  the 
premise  that  all  true  Christians  share  a  basic  set  of  values  and  be¬ 
liefs.  These  basic  elements  of  the  faith  are  those  which  are  most 
crucial  and  demand  our  greatest  attention.  The  ASSU  found  true 
Christian  unity  to  result  from  majoring  on  the  majors  and  minor- 
ing  on  the  minors  rather  than  from  structural  or  organizational 
unity.  They  did  not  despair  at  the  existence  of  denominations.  In 
fact,  they  seemed  to  glory  in  the  diversity  of  their  constituency: 
“Among  the  members  of  our  association,  are  Baptists,  Methodists, 
Presbyterians,  Episcopalians.”4  In  the  presence  of  such  diversity 
the  Union  sought  to  avoid  teaching  “doctrines  about  which  those 
various  bodies  of  Christians  are  not  agreed.”5  This  willingness  to 
lay  aside  differences  and  to  avoid  controversial  ethical  issues  like 
slavery  became  known  as  the  union  principle.  It  is  so  named  be¬ 
cause  it  allowed  several  diverse  Christian  groups  to  work  in  a 
united  fashion  during  a  great  missionary  campaign  in  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley.  The  spirit  of  this  principle  was  captured  by  the  au¬ 
thors  of  The  Big  Little  School  when  they  described  it  as  “to  ignore, 
whenever  possible,  doctrinal  and  political  differences;  to  be  anti- 
septically  un-denominational  in  purpose  and  practice.”6 

Not  every  Christian  in  the  1820s  saw  the  Union  as  so  nobly 
ecumenical.  Opponents  subjected  the  ASSU  to  criticism  from 
two  different  directions.  Some  critics  charged  the  Union  with  be¬ 
ing  a  covert  Presbyterian,  or  at  least  Calvinistic,  missionary 
movement.  Such  critics  saw  the  Union  espousing  a  broad  and  tol¬ 
erant  approach  in  name  only.  It  was  argued  that  the  ASSU  denied 
the  union  principle  by  its  de  facto  support  of  Calvinistic  theology. 
The  critics  cite  no  hard  evidence  of  this  conspiracy,  but  clearly 
there  was  a  strong  Presbyterian  presence  at  all  levels  of  the  organi¬ 
zation.  In  1827  an  important  break  with  the  Union  occurred  with 
the  founding  of  the  first  denominational  Sunday  school  society  by 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In  defense  of  the  separation,  the 
Methodists  accused  the  Union  of  subtly  peddling  Calvinism  and  a 


4  1  he  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  ASSU,”  1833,  The  American  Sunday  School  Union 
Papers,  1817-1915  (Sanford,  NC:  Microfilming  Corporation  of  America,  1980),  Reel 
209:665. 

5  Ibid. 

6  Robert  Lynn  and  Elliott  Wright,  The  Big  Little  School  (Nashville:  Abingdon  Press, 
1980),  p.  43. 
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particular  view  of  church  government.  They  also  argued  that  the 
focus  of  the  Sunday  school  had  changed.  It  had  become  the 
nursery  of  the  church  rather  than  a  mission  to  the  unchurched 
poor,  and  as  such  it  could  and  should  more  closely  reflect  the 
distinctives  of  each  church  body.  They  suggested  that  truer  unity 
would  exist  when  denominations  were  not  constrained  to  cooper¬ 
ate  in  the  contrived  manner  favored  by  the  Union.7 

Still  others  charged  that  the  ASSU  was  too  latitudinarian  and 
that  it  supported  a  form  of  Christianity  devoid  of  any  real  sub¬ 
stance.  Some  saw  the  Union  as  part  of  a  movement  to  merge  all 
denominations  and  they  bitterly  accused  the  Union  of  being  an- 
tidenominational:  “The  friends  and  patrons  of  the  American  Sun¬ 
day  School  Union  would  unite  all  religious  denominations  in  one 
general  society.”8  Despite  the  Union’s  denials,  such  criticism  con¬ 
tinued  to  dog  their  educational  enterprises.  While  the  official  pub¬ 
lications  of  the  American  Sunday  School  Union  carefully  avoided 
attacks  upon  denominations,  some  of  their  correspondence 
showed  an  ecumenical  exuberance  which  would  trouble  Sunday 
school  workers  loyal  to  a  denomination: 

We  shall  form  but  one  Family  above  then  why  let  Non-essentials  sepa¬ 
rate  us  on  Earth  —  for  such  we  may  term  many  principles  which  have 
torn  the  Christian  church.  .  .  .  The  partition  wall  so  long  existing  has  I 
think  received  a  shock  by  the  efforts  of  Sunday  School  Teachers  which 
will  ere  long  raze  it  from  its  Foundations.9 

The  Union  continued  to  be  buffeted  by  critics  from  both  sides. 
Various  critics  charged  that  it  operated  with  a  hidden  agenda  and 
lurking  behind  its  broad  and  tolerant  exterior  were  persons  bent 
on  imposing  their  sectarian  religious  views  on  others.  This  charge 
was  so  keenly  felt  that  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  delayed  in 
granting  the  ASSU  a  routine  charter  of  incorporation.10  They 
wanted  nothing  to  do  with  an  organization  bent  on  limiting  reli¬ 
gious  liberty.  At  the  same  time  some  local  societies  pulled  out  of 
the  Union  because  they  viewed  the  ASSU  as  being  far  too  inclu¬ 
sive  in  its  theology. 


7  See  The  Churchman  (1833),  pp.  411,  429. 

8  The  American  Sunday  School  Magazine,  October  1831  p.  219. 

9  E.  Oran  to  P.  P.  Bankson  30  July  1817,  American  Sunday  School  Union  Papers,  Reel 

1:3-4.  .  .  ,  ,  A 

10  Ralph  R.  Smith,  “In  Every  Destitute  Place:  The  Mission  Program  or  the  American 
Sunday  School  Union,  1817-1834,”  diss.  University  of  Southern  California,  1973. 
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“Peculiar  to  NO  Sect ” 

The  American  Sunday  School  Union  was  a  multifaceted  organi¬ 
zation  which  sought  to  coordinate  and  extend  the  Sunday  school 
movement  and  supply  these  schools  with  needed  literature.  It  es¬ 
tablished  an  extensive  system  of  book  depositories  so  that  its  pub¬ 
lished  wares  were  readily  available  throughout  the  United  States. 
Many  Sunday  school  supporters  had  their  only  contact  with  the 
Union  through  its  extensive  publications. 

The  ASSU  recognized  that  printed  materials,  to  be  effective 
and  economical,  must  have  broad  support  in  the  Sunday  school 
movement.  Ill-chosen  phrases  could  deeply  offend  loyal  support¬ 
ers.  The  Union  gave  special  attention  to  its  publications  to  make 
sure  they  were  “theologically  neutral.”  In  public  statements  the 
Union  was  clear  about  its  desire  to  publish  theologically  inclusive 
material. 

...  to  circulate  as  widely  as  possible,  a  class  of  publications  designed 
to  illustrate  by  example,  and  to  enforce  by  precept,  those  plain  and 
simple  gospel  truths,  which  are  peculiar  to  NO  sect,  but  of  vital  impor¬ 
tance  to  ALL;  these  are  the  objects,  and  to  accomplish  these  will  be  the 
glory  of  the  American  Sunday-school  Union.11 

The  records  of  the  publications  committee  reveal  a  sincere  at¬ 
tempt  to  live  by  these  maxims.  For  example,  the  committee  was 
composed  of  members  from  a  variety  of  denominations  and 
sought  to  have  members  from  three  denominations  read  all 
potential  publications  prior  to  their  printing.  “Not  a  sentence  or  a 
word  bears  the  Society’s  sanction,  until  at  least  three  members  of 
this  Committee  certify,  in  writing,  that  they  have  read  it,  and  they 
approve  it.”12  The  committee  was  quick  to  respond  with  revisions 
if  someone  chanced  upon  an  offensive  phrase  and  reported  it  to 
the  Union. 

Ihe  early  ASSU  curriculum  consisted  of  two  distinct  types. 
The  first  were  standard  catechisms.  To  avoid  the  charge  of  theo¬ 
logical  bias,  the  Union  published  and/or  sold  a  wide  variety  of 
catechisms  and  let  the  individual  Sunday  schools  pick  their  own. 
This  scheme  was  always  subject  to  criticism  and  proved  espe¬ 
cially  unworkable  in  union  Sunday  schools.  In  such  schools  a  sin- 


11  “The  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  ASSU,”  1828,  American  Sunday  School  Union 
Papers ,  Reel  209:498. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  ASSU,”  1830,  American  Sunday  School  Union  Pa¬ 
pers ,  Reel  209:553-54. 
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gle  class  might  have  children  of  diverse  religious  backgrounds, 
and  some  schools  were  staffed  by  teachers  from  various  churches 
who  rotated  teaching  responsibilities.  Such  diversity  made  the 
traditional  single  catechism  per  school  approach  unsatisfactory  in 
most  union  schools.  The  ASSU  decided  to  discontinue  its  endorse¬ 
ment  of  denominational  catechisms.  “We  have  also  excluded 
from  our  catalog  all  denominational  catechisms.  .  .  .  The  charge 
of  sectarianism  has  been  sometimes  sustained  fully  by  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  sectarian  catechism.”13 

The  second  type  of  curriculum  was  children’s  fictional  litera¬ 
ture.  These  moralistic  tales  concentrated  on  spelling  out  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  children’s  good  and  ill  behavior.  Explicit  theological 
statements  were  kept  to  a  minimum,  but  certain  religious  themes 
that  enjoyed  wide  cultural  acceptance  were  emphasized.  Swear¬ 
ers  received  their  due  punishment  while  industrious  and  obedient 
children  received  various  appropriate  blessings.  The  Union  had 
quickly  observed  that  inculcating  Christian  folkways  and  mores 
involved  less  chance  of  controversy  than  teaching  more  theologi¬ 
cally  laden  subjects.  These  stories  were  designed  primarily  as  ad¬ 
junct  material  to  the  Sunday  school.  Such  books  could  be  given 
out  as  rewards  for  Sunday  school  diligence  and  were  thought  to 
offer  a  wholesome  alternative  to  the  children’s  literature  of  the 
day.  But  the  Union  did  not  see  fiction  as  a  suitable  fare  for  Sunday 
school  instruction.  It  wanted  something  with  more  substance  and 
of  universal  appeal  to  form  the  basis  of  Christian  instruction.  With 
catechisms  knocked  out  of  this  slot,  the  directors  turned  to  the 
relatively  new  Bible-centered  resources. 

The  Union  Questions 

In  1828  the  ASSU  took  an  important  step  in  the  movement  from 
catechisms  to  a  Bible-centered  curriculum.  In  that  year  the  Union 
introduced  the  first  volume  of  the  Union  Questions.  This  volume 
proved  so  successful  that  others  were  quickly  issued,  and  by  1841 
the  series  was  completed  with  the  twelfth  volume.  The  sales  of 
these  small  volumes  (9  x  14  cm  and  about  120  pages)  ran  into  the 
tens  of  thousands,  and  their  basic  format  was  widely  copied  by 
other  publishers.  As  their  full  name  Union  Questions  on  Select 
P ortions  of  Scripture,  from  the  Old  and  New  T estaments  implies, 


!3  “The  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  ASSU,”  1832,  American  Sunday  School  Union 
Papers,  Reel  209:620-21. 
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each  volume  contained  questions  on  selected  Bible  passages.  The 
Union  Questions  stand  in  a  tradition  of  English-language  Bible- 
centered  Christian  education  resources  that  date  as  far  back  as 
Isaac  Watts. 

Isaac  Watts  (1674-1748)  was  the  most  prominent  early  critic  of 
the  catechetical  practices  of  his  day.  This  prolific  hymn  writer  and 
pastor  of  a  Nonconformist  London  church  gave  considerable 
thought  and  attention  to  religious  education.  He  wrote  several 
treatises  concerned  with  religious  education,  seven  different 
catechisms,  and  several  question  books  on  various  religious 
themes.14  His  works  were  innovative.  For  instance,  he  attempted 
to  write  a  series  of  age-graded  catechisms.  He  thought  that  the 
major  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith  could  be  comprehended  by 
a  young  child  if  the  doctrines  were  properly  presented.  To 
achieve  this  proper  presentation  he  designed  a  series  of  cate¬ 
chisms  at  three  different  levels,  each  one  designed  for  what  he 
perceived  to  be  a  different  cognitive  level.  He  was  convinced  that 
the  usual  catechism  left  “the  memories  of  children  .  .  .  over¬ 
burdened,  and  their  tender  minds  confounded  with  too  great  a 
variety,”  but  his  catechism  “taught  only  such  particulars  as  are 
most  suited  to,  and  proper  for  their  age.”15  In  part,  he  achieved 
this  necessary  parsimony  through  a  use  of  the  Bible,  as  opposed  to 
theological  doctrines,  in  his  catechism. 

Compared  with  Watts’s  work,  the  catechism  of  John  Wesley 
(1703-1791)  was  even  more  clearly  based  on  biblical  themes.  It 
employed  either  Bible  verses  or  a  paraphrase  of  several  Bible 
verses  as  the  answer  to  each  question,  as  opposed  to  Watts’s  cate¬ 
chisms,  which  have  short  answers  followed  by  full  prooftext.  The 
catechism  by  Wesley  was  published  under  the  title  “A  Scripture 
Catechism:  For  the  Use  of  Families.”16 

In  their  respective  prefaces  both  Wesley  and  Watts  indicated 
that  educational  considerations  that  prompted  them  to  develop 
their  catechisms.  They  sought  to  write  catechisms  that  could  be 
easily  read  and  understood  by  children.  They  were  convinced 
that  by  turning  to  the  Bible  they  would  be  able  to  present  theolog- 


14  See  Isaac  Watts,  The  Works  of  the  Reverend  and  Learned  Isaac  Watts,  D.D. ,  7  vols. 
(London:  J.  Barfield,  1810),  vol.  3. 

15  Watts,  3:220. 

16  John  Wesley,  “A  Scripture  Catechism:  For  the  Use  of  Families,”  Wesley’s  Hymns 
and  Spiritual  Songs,  Intended  for  the  Use  of  Real  Christians,  of  All  Denominations  (Edin¬ 
burgh:  A  Kincaid  and  J.  Bell,  1765). 
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ical  truths  in  a  simple  and  less  contrived  manner,  when  compared 
with  the  highly  theological  catechisms  of  their  day.  In  the  words 
of  Wesley: 

They  [children]  need  in  the  first  place  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
those  plain  truths  which  are  expressly  taught  in  Scriptures,  before  they 
enter  on  those  which  may  be  deduced  from  Scripture  by  their  own  or 
other  people’s  reasonings.17 

Both  Watts  and  Wesley  recognized  that  a  child  could  memo¬ 
rize  theological  statements  without  necessarily  understanding 
their  meaning  or  significance,  and  they  made  an  effort  to  design 
their  catechisms  with  a  stress  on  comprehension.  Watts  spent  con¬ 
siderable  time  on  the  subject  of  memorization  in  his  religious  edu¬ 
cation  writing  because  he  was  convinced  that  mere  memorization 
often  stood  in  the  way  of  comprehension.  Teachers  who  stressed 
memorization  often  saw  it  as  an  end  in  itself  and  seldom  placed  a 
proper  emphasis  on  comprehension.  In  addition  the  tediousness 
of  memorization  often  made  religion  odious  for  children. 

What  a  huge  and  heavy  toil  do  you  impose  on  those  young  creatures  at 
four  or  five  years  old,  when  you  force  them  to  learn  by  heart  such  a 
number  of  words  and  sentences,  which  they  understand  not.  What  a 
severe  drudgery  are  they  laid  under  to  treasure  up  in  their  young  mem¬ 
ories  such  long  complicated  propositions,  and  such  a  train  of  connected 
sounds  of  which  they  have  no  idea.18 

The  catechisms  of  Wesley  and  Watts  stand  as  transitions,  both  in 
time  and  in  content,  between  the  earlier  Reformation  catechisms 
and  the  later  Bible  catechisms.  They  reflect  the  parallel  move¬ 
ments  away  from  catechisms  to  Bible-centered  resources  and 
away  from  recitation  to  instruction  in  doctrine  and  moral 
precepts. 

The  next  step  in  the  movement  from  theological  catechisms  to 
Bible-centered  curriculum  were  the  so-called  Bible  catechisms.  In 
terms  of  format  and  organization  they  appear  to  be  a  simple  ex¬ 
tension  of  Wesley’s  catechism,  but  they  contained  some  impor¬ 
tant  changes.  For  example,  the  Bible  catechism  contained  far 
more  questions  than  the  earlier  Bible-based  catechisms,  in  large 
part  because  the  new  catechisms  were  not  designed  to  be  memo¬ 
rized.  These  Bible  catechisms  were  intended  as  instructional  aids 


17  Wesley,  pp.  5-6. 

is  Isaac  Watts,  “Rules  for  Composing  Catechisms  for  Children,  ’’  The  American  Sunday 
School  Magazine,  July  1825,  p.  200. 
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for  teaching  children  a  general  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and 
moved  beyond  Watts  and  Wesley  in  shunning  memorization. 
Also,  these  Bible  catechisms  virtually  eliminated  the  traditional 
dogmatic  questions.  The  Westminster  Shorter  Catechism  s  theo¬ 
logical  questions  such  as  “What  is  effectual  calling?  stand  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  Bible  content  questions  of  the  Bible  catechisms,  such  as 
“Who  is  expressly  said  in  the  New  Testament  to  be  the  maker  of 
all  things?”  These  resources  were  widely  published  in  the  United 
States  between  1800-1825  with  numerous  editions,  most  of  which 
only  achieved  a  local  circulation.  An  adaptation  of  these  Bible 
catechisms  was  the  Bible  Question  book,  the  genre  to  which  the 
Union  Questions  belong.  The  Bible  Question  books,  which  first 
appeared  in  1823,  consisted  of  a  series  of  lessons,  with  each  lesson 
covering  a  limited  portion  of  Scripture  (usually  10-15  verses),  and 
were  designed  to  be  used  as  class  textbooks.  When  the  ASSU  en¬ 
countered  the  need  for  a  more  inclusive  curriculum,  they  turned 
to  this  relatively  new  curriculum.  Additionally,  the  Union  thought 
that  curriculum  like  the  Union  Questions  supported  instruction  in 
the  Christian  religion,  as  opposed  to  the  mere  memorization  of 
religious  facts. 


“Intelligent  Teachers’ 

The  struggle  faced  by  the  Union  leaders  as  they  attempted  to  de¬ 
velop  a  widely  acceptable  Bible-centered  curriculum  can  be  seen 
in  the  development  of  the  Union  Questions  on  Romans.  This  is  the 
one  volume  which  was  discussed  in  the  publications  committee 
minutes  prior  to  its  production.  The  members  of  the  publications 
committee  desired  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  be  included  in 
the  Union  Questions,  but  they  feared  that  a  volume  on  it  might 
offend  the  theological  sensibilities  of  some.  The  ASSU  seemed  to 
be  assuming  that  narrative  material  (e.g.,  the  Gospels  and  Acts)  is 
less  controversial  and  less  theologically  divisive  than  other  bibli¬ 
cal  genres.  In  fact,  the  first  seven  volumes  of  the  Union  Questions 
were  based  on  narrative  books  of  the  Bible. 

The  success  of  these  initial  volumes  convinced  the  directors 
that  they  had  found  a  very  appropriate  curriculum  design  for 
their  needs.  The  sales  of  their  volumes  continued  to  be  strong,  and 
consequently  they  sought  to  expand  their  offerings.  Their  delib¬ 
eration  over  the  Book  of  Romans  showed  their  concern  about  not 
violating  the  union  principle.  The  minutes  of  the  publications 
committee  reveal  their  concern: 
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Some  conversations  took  place  on  the  subject  of  preparing  a  volume  on 
this  Epistle,  and  it  was  thought  that  an  important  service  would  be 
rendered  to  S.  School  if  one  could  be  procured  free  from  sectarian 
objections.  It  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Hall  be  requested  to  prepare  speci¬ 
men  questions  on  fifth  and  ninth  chapters,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
whether  it  was  practicable  to  accomplish  the  object.19 

The  committee  had  never  previously  requested  that  an  author 
submit  sample  lessons.  Apparently,  the  committee  perceived  that 
this  was  a  difficult  task. 

After  the  committee  had  reviewed  and  approved  the  lessons 
submitted  by  John  Hall,  they  invited  him  to  write  lessons  on  the 
rest  of  the  book.  The  officers  of  the  ASSU,  in  the  Union’s  various 
publications,  expressed  great  satisfaction  with  the  volume.  To 
them  the  volume  was  a  demonstration  that  the  union  principle 
could  work.  Romans,  which  the  officers  judged  to  be  the  most 
substantial  and  yet  the  most  controversial  epistle,  was  treated  in 
an  educationally  sound  and  nonsectarian  manner.20 

In  their  discussion  of  the  Union  Questions  on  Romans  the  of¬ 
ficers  took  the  time  to  clearly  state  another  curriculum  assump¬ 
tion.  The  Union  Questions,  the  officers  contended,  were  simply 
intended  as  a  guide  for  the  teacher.  The  teacher  was  the  one  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  class  session  and  could  alter  the  questions  ac¬ 
cording  to  dictates  of  conscience. 

The  series  of  Union  Questions  .  .  .  does  not  pretend  to  be  an  exposition 
of  the  Scriptures  .  .  .  And  although  they  are  so  constructed  that  every 
sentence  of  the  text  is  .  .  .  thus  presented  by  simple  asking  and  answer¬ 
ing  of  each  question  in  order,  it  is  not  supposed  that  this  is  the  way  in 
which  intelligent  teachers  will  use  the  book;  but  that  they  will  follow 
out  the  topic  suggested  by  the  questions,  with  questions  and  illustra¬ 
tions  of  their  own  .  .  .  this  method  gives  full  opportunity  for  the  incul¬ 
cation  of  truth  according  to  the  standard  of  any  church  where  the  Ques¬ 
tions  are  used.21 

The  Union  encouraged  local  control  and  input  in  the  use  of  the 
Union  Questions,  was  not  designed  to  be  a  teacher-proofed  cur¬ 
riculum.  The  Union  provided  the  materials  and  the  faithful  Sun- 


19  Minutes  of  the  publications  committee,  29  November  1837,  American  Sunday 
School  Union  Papers,  Reel  223:1028. 

20  “The  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  ASSU,”  1839,  American  Sunday  School  Union 
Papers,  Reel  209:889-90. 

21  “The  Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  ASS  U,”  1838,  American  Sunday  School  U nion 
Papers,  Reel  209:852-53. 
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day  school  teachers  were  to  tailor  it  to  the  standard  of  their  local 
church.  The  ASSU  justified  its  policy  of  local  curriculum  control 
as  a  necessary  response  to  theological  pluralism.  The  teacher  us¬ 
ing  the  Union  Questions,  not  the  ASSU,  was  accountable  for  what 
happened  in  the  classroom. 

The  ASSU  assumed  that  its  curriculum  presented  a  broad  and 
generic  Christianity.  However,  the  curriculum  certainly  was  not 
as  neutral  as  its  proponents.  The  biases  and  values  of  the  ASSU 
had  a  large  impact  on  how  the  teachers  taught  and  what  the  stu¬ 
dents  learned. 


Observation  and  Application 

The  very  questions  we  ask  a  text  reflects  our  theological  convic¬ 
tions  and  ethical  agenda.  Our  questions  grow  out  of  our  value 
complex  and  implicitly  support  our  convictions.  Richard  Palmer 
reminds  us  that  “just  as  understanding  is  not  placeless  and  empty, 
so  questioning  is  not  without  its  own  horizon  of  expectations.”22 
The  Union’s  questions  were  no  exception.  Despite  the  Union’s 
claims  of  neutrality,  a  clear  agenda  can  be  discerned  in  their 
questions. 

A  well  established  category  system  for  Bible  study  questions  is 
the  three  fold  division  of  observation,  interpretation  and  applica¬ 
tion.  Observation  questions  are  designed  to  elicit  descriptive 
statements,  concerning  what  the  text  says,  while  interpretation 
questions  deal  with  the  meaning  of  the  text.  Finally,  application 
questions  focus  on  the  implications  of  the  text  for  a  person’s  life. 
In  terms  of  this  system,  the  Union  favored  observation  questions. 

The  Union’s  penchant  for  observation  questions  demonstrates 
a  clear  ideology  about  Bible  study.  Observations  questions  do  not 
threaten  learners  or  teachers  as  other  types  of  questions  can. 
There  is  little  ambiguity.  The  questions  stick  close  to  the  surface 
of  the  text  and  are  covered  at  the  factual  level.  Observation  is  a 
crucial  prerequisite  to  any  serious  literary  study.  But  it  is  a  mere 
precursor  to  significant  grappling  with  the  text.  Apparently  the 
Union  did  not  perceive  that  learners  had  to  seriously  engage  the 
text  and  its  meaning  and  application  to  benefit  from  the  Bible. 

The  portion  of  the  Union  Questions  shown  below  illustrates 


—  Richard  Palmer,  Hermeneutics  (Evanston,  II.:  Northwestern  University  Press,  1969), 
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the  preponderance  of  observation  questions.  Application  ques¬ 
tions  were  also  favored,  but  interpretation  questions  were  kept  to 
a  minimum. 


SCRIPTURE  QUESTIONS 

What  is  the  meaning  of  without  form, 
and  void ? 

What  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep? 

What  moved  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters? 

What  is  said  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  Job 
xxvi.  13? 

How  will  our  hearts  for  ever  remain  if 
the  Spirit  of  God  move  not  upon 
them? 

3.  How  was  light  created? 

Was  not  this  a  striking  instance  of  the 
power  of  God? 

What  is  said  of  God’s  word  in  Ps.  cxix. 
130? 

What  is  said  of  the  light  which  God 
gives  his  people  in  2  Cor.  iv.  6? 

4.  What  is  said  of  the  light? 

What  are  the  benefits  of  light?  how  is  it 
good  to  ns? 

What  is  said  of  Jesus  Christ  in  John  i.9? 

In  what  state  is  the  soul  which  is  not 
enlightened  by  Christ? 


SCRIPTURE  QUESTIONS 

What  day  was  then  completed? 

9.  What  did  God  say  about  the  waters 
and  the  dry  land? 

Was  this  done? 

How  large  a  part  of  the  world  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  water? 

Of  what  use  are  land  and  rivers? 

Of  what  use  is  water  to  the  earth? 

Of  what  service  is  it  to  ns? 

What  food  do  we  get  from  the  water? 

Could  we  live  without  water? 

To  whom  should  you  be  thankful  for 
this  great  benefit? 

What  class  of  men  are  especially  called 
upon  to  admire  this  great  work  of 
God?  —  Read  aloud  Ps.  civ.  10, 11, 
13,  24,  26;  cvii.  23,  24. 

10.  What  did  God  call  the  dry  land, 
and  the  gathering  together  of  the 
waters? 


The  Union’s  selective  use  of  questions  speaks  volumes  about  their 
view  of  biblical  interpretation  and  how  Christian  values  should  be 
formed.  A  common  maxim  today  in  inductive  Bible  study  asserts 
that  one  should  first  ask  the  observation  question  “What  does  it 
say?”  then  the  interpretive  question  “What  does  it  mean?”  and 
only  then  should  one  raise  the  application  question  “What  does  it 
mean  to  me?”  However,  the  pietistic  orientation  of  the  Union 
downplayed  the  value  of  overt  interpretation  and  favored,  in¬ 
stead,  discussions  of  how  the  text  supported  certain  character 
qualities.  The  Union’s  focus  on  behaviorally  defined  character 
traits,  as  opposed  to  a  well  integrated  Christian  lifestyle,  grows 
out  of  their  conviction  and  desire  to  find  a  content  that  trans¬ 
cended  denominational  differences.  The  Union  had  learned  that 
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diverse  Christian  groups  were  far  more  agreed  upon  Christian 
folkways  than  on  theology.  The  focus  on  behavior  and  reticence 
to  probe  the  text’s  rich  meaning  belie  the  ASSU’s  quest  to  be  neu¬ 
tral.  It  also  highlights  what  the  Union  perceived  to  be  the  essence 
of  Christianity.  Certainly  in  the  1820s  the  ASSU  operated  as  if  the 
common  denominator  shared  by  all  Christians  were  certain  char¬ 
acter  traits. 

Krister  Stendahl  suggests  that  a  careful  study  of  the  biblical 
text  requires  the  reader  to  ask  “What  it  meant  and  what  it 
means.”23  The  reader  must  first  wrestle  with  the  meaning  of  the 
passage  in  its  historical  context  and  then  seek  to  cross  over  to  the 
contemporary  world.  The  gap  lying  between  these  two  worlds  is 
significant.  Culture,  language,  and  world-view  all  must  be  tran¬ 
scended  if  one  hopes  to  bridge  this  chasm. 

The  ASSU’s  solution  to  crossing  this  divide  was,  in  the  Union 
Questions ,  through  spiritualizing  or  moralizing  the  text.  In  spiritu¬ 
alizing,  the  questions  assumed  that  “the  point”  of  a  passage  could 
best  be  found  by  locating  its  ahistorical  spiritual  essence.  This  was 
particularly  common  in  their  treatment  of  Old  Testament  narra¬ 
tive.  For  example,  in  the  questions  on  Hezekiah’s  celebration  of 
the  Passover  (2  Chron  30)  the  student  was  asked  “What,  then,  do 
you  think  is  the  danger  of  those  who  neglect  the  Saviour?”24  The 
historical  context  of  the  passage  and  the  author’s  intention  are  not 
considered.  The  text  became  a  pretext  or  a  mere  vehicle  for  dis¬ 
cussing  a  topic  judged  to  be  both  safe  and  important.  The  text  was 
handled  with  only  lip  service  paid  to  its  context. 

The  Union’s  moralizing  had  similar  characteristics.  When 
King  David  fled  Jerusalem  because  of  a  rebellion,  he  was  aided 
by  the  aged  Barzillai  (2  Samuel  17 :27-29, 19:31-39) .  Here  again  the 
questions  failed  to  grapple  with  the  historical  and  political  con¬ 
tent  of  this  passage.  Rather  the  children  were  to  be  asked  “How 
should  the  aged  always  be  treated?”25  Such  questions  do  little  to 
help  the  learner  perceive  the  deeper  significance  of  the  text.  They 
serve  as  little  more  than  sermonic  comments  in  question  form. 


23  Krister  Stendahl,  “Biblical  Theology,  Contemporary”  in  The  Interpreter’s  Bible  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  the  Bible  Vol.  I,  (New  York:  Abingdon  Press,  1962),  p.  419. 

24  Union  Questions,  12  vols.  (Philadelphia:  American  Sunday  School  Union,  1834), 
7:158. 

25  Union  Questions,  7:72. 
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Conclusions 

The  Union  responded  to  pluralism.  During  the  period  discussed 
the  ASSU  was  the  only  agency  that  possessed  an  infrastructure 
capable  of  distributing  materials  to  a  significant  portion  of  the 
United  States.  Its  national  scope  and  missionary  enterprise  ex¬ 
posed  the  ASSU  to  the  extensive  religious  diversity  of  the  United 
States.  This  diversity  was  not  felt  as  keenly  by  many  state  and 
regional  societies.  Such  societies  were  able  to  distribute  relatively 
sectarian  materials  (e.g.,  the  Westminster  Catechism)  to  their 
constituency  without  complaint.  The  many-sidedness  of  the 
Union’s  constituency  forced  it  to  grapple  with  the  issue  of  theo¬ 
logical  pluralism.  To  a  large  extent  the  Union  dealt  with  pluralism 
by  simply  avoiding  the  controversial. 

The  desire  to  be  the  national  Sunday  school  organization 
seems  to  have  loomed  too  large  in  the  Union’s  thinking.  One  gets 
the  impression  from  its  documents  that  the  Union  was  willing  to 
sacrifice  many  things  to  attain  national  leadership.  For  example, 
early  in  the  ASSU’s  life  it  supported  the  education  of  blacks  in  the 
South  and  took  a  mild  abolitionist  position.  By  the  early  1830s 
such  controversial  positions  and  programs  had  been  left  behind. 
The  American  passion  for  bigness  seduced  the  Union  into  aban¬ 
doning  many  of  its  earlier  ideals. ' 

Christianity  has  important  things  to  say  about  how  persons 
order  their  lives.  However,  unless  one  is  satisfied  with  presenting 
a  “Christ  of  Culture”  these  marks  of  a  Christian  must  be  rooted 
more  deeply  than  the  transient  norms  of  the  dominant  culture.  In 
reading  old  Sunday  school  curriculum  it  is  the  quaint  admonitions 
and  forced  applications  that  make  us  smile.  We  see  them  as  little 
more  than  cultural  concerns  with  a  thin  Christian  veneer.  But  we 
do  the  same  today  and  curriculum  writers  become  adept  at  sug¬ 
gesting  safe  moral  implications  for  lessons.  In  fact  Sunday  school 
materials  are  capable  of  domesticating  important  ethical  issues. 
The  temptation  simply  to  equate  mature  religious  life  with  the 
passing  concerns  of  the  day  must  be  avoided. 

For  ASSU’s  enthusiasm  and  vision  we  can  be  grateful  but  their 
adoption  of  Bible-centered  curriculum  came  with  a  price.  F irst,  it 
implicitly  modeled  some  bad  habits  in  terms  of  Bible  study.  Pas¬ 
sages  were  studied  with  little  regard  to  their  contexts  (i.e.,  histori¬ 
cal,  cultural,  literary).  The  poly  dimensional  nature  of  the  Bible 
and  its  rich  literary  side  was  missed  in  this  verse  plucking  ap¬ 
proach  to  Bible  study.  Second,  spiritualizing  and  moralizing 
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make  the  Bible  a  supportive  rather  than  the  challenging  and  sub¬ 
versive  book  it  should  be.  Essentially  these  methods  involve 
bringing  present  beliefs  or  values  to  the  text  and  looking  for  illus¬ 
trations  of  them  in  the  Bible.  With  such  methods  the  Bible  con¬ 
firms  what  one  knows  and  believes.  Third,  the  Union  Questions 
fostered  a  rather  atomistic  approach  to  the  Bible.  Such  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  Scriptures  leaves  students  with  a  bizarre  \iew  of  the 
Bible  and  a  few  bare  facts  about  the  text.  Meaningful  learning 
demands  that  students  be  able  to  relate  the  details  of  the  text  to  a 
some  comprehensive  big  ideas.  The  big  ideas  of  the  Christian 
faith  are  controversial  and  often  avoided.  But  without  such  a 
framework  Christian  education  will  not  promote  either  long  term 
learning  or  the  development  of  a  well-integrated  world  and  life 
view. 

The  American  Sunday  School  Union’s  struggles  with  plural¬ 
ism  is  a  story  for  today.  Their  mission  and  spirit  were  impressive, 
but  their  vigorous  pursuit  of  bigness  is  quite  sobering.  The 
Union’s  work  stands  as  a  reminder  that  it  is  all  too  easy  to  confuse 
cowardice  with  an  irenie  spirit  of  cooperation  and  that  truly  ecu¬ 
menical  curriculum  builds  on  the  true  commonalities  of  Chris¬ 
tians  rather  than  just  avoiding  the  controversial. 

Dr.  Wilhoit  is  Assistant  Professor  of  Christian  Education  at  Weaton  College. 
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CELEBRATING  OUR  FAITH:  EVANGELISM  THROUGH  WORSHIP.  By 
Robert  E.  \\  ebber.  Sail  Francisco:  Harper  and  Row.  Publishers,  19S6.  Cloth.  128 
pp.  $11.95.  Mass  evangelism,  using  the  technology  of  modern  communications 
media,  has  become  a  fixture  of  religious  life  in  America  during  the  last  quarter 
century.  \\  ebber  proposes  a  method  of  evangelism  which  will  not  only  convert 
people,  but  also  integrate  them  into  the  life  of  their  local  church.  Following  the 
R.C.I.A.  (Rite  of  Christian  Initiation  of  Adults)  model  used  by  the  Catholic 
church,  this  book  introduces  liturgical  evangelism  to  the  Protestant  church.  This 
type  of  evangelism,  practiced  widely  in  the  third  century,  marks  the  process  of 
com  ersion  through  periods  and  rituals  which  coincide  with  the  liturgical  cal¬ 
endar.  After  an  initial  explanatory  chapter.  V  ebber  designs  each  chapter  to  ex¬ 
plain  a  particular  stage  of  evangelism,  offering  biblical  background,  early 
church  experience  and  contemporary  application  for  that  stage.  This  book  is  a 
clearh  written,  helpful  resource  for  churches  interested  in  liturgical  evangelism. 
—  ACG 
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A  DOCUMENTARY  TRAIL 
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Several  years  ago  the  national  program  of  the  History  of  Educa¬ 
tion  Society  listed  a  paper  with  the  provocative  title,  “The  Chang¬ 
ing  Justification  of  the  Unchanging  Curriculum.”  The  title  was 
provocative  to  me  on  two  counts:  first,  it  lifted  up  the  typical  em¬ 
phasis  upon  theory  in  the  history  of  education;  second,  it  implied  a 
conclusion  about  the  actual  content  of  education.  Although  I  was 
not  able  to  attend  the  session  or  to  read  the  paper,  it  has  indirectly 
contributed  to  the  writing  of  this  essay. 

In  this  paper  I  would  like  to  pursue  the  question  of  what  kind 
of  documentary  trail  may  exist  for  plotting  the  actual  develop¬ 
ment  and  content  of  religious  education  up  to  the  recent  present. 
Before  answering  that  question  even  in  a  provisional  way,  some 
introductory  problems  also  have  to  be  identified  and  initial  re¬ 
sponses  given.  Such  introductory  problems  are:  1)  the  question  of 
periodization;  2)  definitions  of  religious  education;  3)  settings  of 
religious  education;  and  4)  bibliographic  resources  already  avail¬ 
able. 

Periodization  is  not  in  itself  insignificant.  One  is  already  mak¬ 
ing  rather  major  assumptions  about  religious  education  when  one 
makes  the  decision  to  focus  upon  a  particular  historical  period  as 
opposed  to  an  institution  or  a  process.  The  historian  of  religious 
education  could  focus  upon  the  history  of  an  institution  as  Lynn 
and  Wright  did  in  their  The  Big  Little  School 1  or  upon  cultural 


1  Robert  W.  Lynn  and  Elliott  Wright,  The  Big  Little  School:  Two  Hundred  Years  of  the 
Sunday  School,  rev.  and  enl.  (Birmingham:  Religious  Education  Press,  1980). 
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dynamics  as  Philip  Greven  does  in  The  Protestant  T emperament.* 2 
Or  the  historian  could  focus  upon  significant  events  which  mark  a 
boundary  in  the  development  of  religious  education.  The  period 
from  the  founding  of  Andover  Newton  Seminary  (1819)  to  the 
founding  of  the  Religious  Education  Association  (1903)  would 
give  a  good  beginning  and  a  significant  ending  to  a  century  long 
development  of  religious  education  as  an  enterprise  distinct  from 
general  education.  The  widely  accepted  separation  between  reli¬ 
gious  education  and  general  education  is  a  very  modern  phenom¬ 
enon. 

Seminaries  as  we  know  them  now  were  not  necessary  until 
theology  was  demoted  from  the  academic  pantheon,  a  movement 
which  began  with  Thomas  Jefferson’s  argument  that  theology  did 
not  belong  within  the  curriculum  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  So, 
too,  religious  education  as  we  know  it  now  was  inconceivable  as 
long  as  religion  was  an  integral  part  of  all  education.  Even  John 
Dewey,  whom  many  regard  as  the  foe  of  religious  values  in  Amer¬ 
ican  education,  gave  the  classic  answer  to  the  question,  what  is 
religious  education?  His  answer  would  have  been  the  answer  of 
the  Christian  centuries:  “any  education  fit  to  be.”  But  already 
Dewey  had  transmuted  religious  education  from  an  education 
with  a  specific  content  to  an  education  which  permitted,  indeed, 
required,  the  transformation  of  values.  And  transformation  of 
values  was  for  Dewey  a  religious  process. 

Actually  Dewey’s  publication  of  A  Common  Faith  (1943) 
could  be  another  terminus  for  historical  study  of  religious  educa¬ 
tion.  In  A  Common  Faith,  Dewey  sought  to  redefine  religious  in 
such  a  way  that  the  natural  man  (sic!)  would  not  be  bereft  of 
piety.  The  book  represents  a  critical  turning  point  in  American 
education  for  it  clearly  marks  the  inability  of  Dewey’s  influence  to 
redefine  religious  so  that  it  could  remain  an  influence  on  Ameri¬ 
can  public  education.3  Instead,  public  schools  chose  not  a  redefi- 


2  Philip  Greven,  The  Protestant  Temperament:  Patterns  of  Child-Rearing,  Religious 
Experience,  and  the  Self  in  Early  America  (New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1977);  in  his  study 
of  eighteenth  century  religious  temperament,  Greven  identifies  the  evangelicals  (the  self 
suppressed),  the  moderates  (the  self  controlled)  and  the  genteel  (the  self  asserted). 

2  John  Dewey,  A  Common  Faith  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1934);  Dewey 
defines  religion  as  always  signifying  "a  special  body  of  beliefs  and  practices  having  some 
kind  of  institutional  organization,  loose  or  tight.  In  contrast,  the  adjective  ‘religious’  de¬ 
notes  nothing  in  the  way  of  specifiable  entity,  either  institutional  or  as  a  system  of  beliefs.  It 
does  not  denote  anything  to  which  one  can  point.  ...  It  denotes  attitudes  that  may  be 

taken  toward  every  object  and  every  proposed  end  or  ideal,”  pp.  9-10. 
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nition  of  “religious”  broad  enough  to  encompass  all  particular  ex¬ 
pressions  of  religion,  but  chose  instead  to  rely  upon  “the  wall  of 
separation”  to  exclude  both  religion  and  the  religious  from  Amer¬ 
ican  public  schools.  Clearly  the  exclusion  of  religious  education 
from  the  public  school  curriculum  contributed  a  powerful  impe¬ 
tus  to  the  development  of  religious  education  as  a  separate  disci¬ 
pline  and  the  rise  of  religious  education  as  a  distinct  profession. 

The  periodization  chosen  for  the  historical  exploration  in  this 
essay,  however,  rests  upon  other  considerations.  The  century 
from  1850  to  1950  permits  a  survey  of  religious  education  in  the 
United  States  during  a  period  marked  at  its  beginning  by  a  strong 
evangelical  consensus  within  the  nation  and  characterized  at  its 
conclusion  by  religious  pluralism.  The  evangelical  consensus  of 
1850  becomes  by  1950  the  consensus  which  Will  Herberg  de¬ 
scribed  in  Catholic,  Protestant,  Jew  as  the  consensus  that  there 
existed  three  ways  of  being  American.4  The  periodization  1850- 
1950  thus  allows  for  the  study  of  religious  education  during  the 
time  when  the  nation  became  industrialized  as  well  as  the  period 
during  which  the  nation  assumed  its  contemporary  ethnic  shape 
as  a  result  of  late  nineteenth  century  immigration.  This  periodiza¬ 
tion  also  permits  a  focus  upon  the  impact  of  two  wars  upon  the 
American  nation,  the  bitter  civil  struggle  which  made  the  nation 
“indivisible,”  and  the  two  wars  “over  there”  which  marked  the 
entry  of  the  United  States  as  a  world  power. 

While  it  is  apparent  even  at  the  outset  of  this  historical  study 
that  the  theological  and  philosophical  justification  for  religious 
education  changed  dramatically  during  this  period,  it  is  by  no 
means  so  apparent  that  the  practice  of  religious  education  under 
the  sponsorship  of  Protestant  churches  changed  equally  as  dra¬ 
matically.  We  may  discover  that  indeed  there  was  a  changing  jus¬ 
tification  for  an  unchanging  curriculum!  But  the  pursuit  of  this 
investigation,  leads  to  a  consideration  of  the  second  introductory 
question,  the  problem  of  definition. 

Historians  of  religious  education  have  been  influenced  by  the 
studies  of  Bernard  Bailyn  and  Lawrence  Cremin  which  critiqued 
“the  wonderful  world  of  Ellwood  Patterson  Cubberley,”  that 
world  in  which  the  school  is  the  primary  institution  through  which 


4  Will  Herberg,  Protestant,  Catholic,  Jew:  An  Essay  in  American  Religious  Sociology 
(Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1983). 
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the  development  of  education  is  traced.5  These  revisionists  sought 
to  focus  upon  education  as  a  broader  cultural  process,  a  process 
which  contributed  directly  to  “the  forming  of  American  society. 
The  education  of  the  American  public  was  much  more  than  a  his¬ 
tory  of  public  schools  in  the  United  States.  It  was  an  educational 
process  that  required  a  focus  upon  the  contribution  of  newspa¬ 
pers,  magazines,  theatre,  labor  unions,  and  political  parties  for  an 
adequate  cultural  understanding.  This  revisionist  correction 
could  be  justified  on  many  levels,  but  clearly  it  was  timely  be¬ 
cause  there  was  already  a  body  of  historical  studies  which  did 
focus  upon  the  school  and  its  culture.  Historians  of  American  edu¬ 
cation  were  ready  for  the  challenge  of  new  tasks  and  a  new  focus. 
However,  the  impact  of  this  revisionism  upon  historians  of  reli¬ 
gious  education  may  not  have  been  so  constructive,  for  there  is  a 
far  less  substantial  existing  body  of  historical  research  upon  reli¬ 
gious  education  as  a  specific  field.  Although  doctoral  studies 
primarily  at  Yale  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  did  focus  upon 
the  rise  of  the  modern  Protestant  Sunday  School,  such  pioneering 
historical  investigation  was  not  pursued  for  the  later  twentieth 
century.6  Studies  focusing  upon  the  history  of  particular  institu¬ 
tions  seemed  to  justify  the  revisionists’  contempt  for  “in  house” 
history,  and  certainly  histories  of  particular  institutions,  such  as 
colleges,  were  inadequate  as  histories.  Following  Bailyn  and 
Cremin,  historians  of  religious  education  have  been  led  away 
from  studies  focusing  upon  the  educational  institutions  of 
churches  or  synagogues.  And  yet  as  Lynn  and  Wright  argue  the 
“big”  impact  of  the  “little”  institution,  specifically  in  this  case,  the 
Protestant  Sunday  School,  requires  that  specific  studies  focus 
upon  it. 

In  studying  the  history  of  religious  education  in  the  period 
from  1850  to  1950  it  may  well  be,  therefore,  that  a  deliberately 
undertaken  focus  upon  the  institutional  means  for  furthering  reli- 


5  Bernard  Bailyn,  Education  in  the  Forming  of  American  Society:  Needs  and  Oppor¬ 
tunities  for  Study  (New  York:  Y'intage  Bks.,  1980);  Lawrence  A.  Cremin,  The  Wonderful 
World  of  Ellwood  Patterson  Cubberley:  An  Essay  on  the  Historiography  of  American 
Education  (New  York:  Teachers  College,  1965). 

6  Luther  Allan  Weigle  and  Henry  Burt  Wright  edited  the  Yale  Studies  in  Religious  Edu¬ 
cation  which  published  doctoral  studies  in  many  aspects  of  colonial  and  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  religious  education  although  the  predominant  emphasis  was  upon  legislative  and  legal 
aspects  of  education;  George  Stewart,  Jr.,  A  History  oj  Religious  Education  in  Connecticut 
to  the  Middle  of  the  N ineteenth  Century  in  the  Yale  Series  illustrates  how  difficult  it  was  to 
separate  religious  education  from  general  education  in  the  colonial  period. 
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gious  education  may  be  an  advantage.  Such  a  focus,  however, 
would  require  the  development  and  justification  of  a  definition  of 
religious  education  which  would  undergird  such  a  study.  Cur¬ 
rently  leading  theorists  in  religious  education  are  taking  us  away 
from  such  a  focus.  A  recent  design  prepared  to  guide  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  educational  ministry  is  a 
good  illustration  of  contemporary  directions  in  definition.7 

This  document  defines  educational  ministry  —  deliberately 
eschewing  the  terms  religious  education  or  Christian  education  — 
in  such  a  way  that  educational  ministry  becomes  almost  syn¬ 
onymous  with  the  totality  of  church  ministry.  Only  the  scantiest 
attention  is  paid  to  the  setting  —  the  Sunday  church  school  — 
which  came  into  being  in  the  last  century  to  further  religious  edu¬ 
cation.  The  church  educator,  educated  and  trained  for  a  profes¬ 
sion  which  emerged  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  is  also 
dismissed  in  one  paragraph.  While  one  may  applaud  the  vision 
which  sees  the  whole  church  from  an  educational  perspective, 
other  aspects  of  the  document  are  more  troublesome  for  those 
concerned  about  religious  education  as  a  specific  discipline  and 
the  religious  educator  as  a  member  of  a  specific  profession.  How¬ 
ever,  if  this  document  and  other  indicators  give  a  true  portrait  of 
future  developments,  it  may  be  that  a  history  focusing  upon  the 
specialness  of  Sunday  church  school  and  educator  may  be  oppor¬ 
tune  for  they  may  be  fading  into  the  past.8  Hence,  a  very  appro¬ 
priate  preserve  of  the  historian! 

John  Westerhoff  is  a  leading  advocate  of  an  interpretation  of 
educational  ministry  which  focuses  upon  catechesis  and  which, 
therefore,  opens  up  still  other  options  and  activities  upon  which  a 
historian  of  religious  education  could  focus.9  A  definition  of  cate- 


7  Educational  Ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  (U.S. A.):  A  Paper  for  Reflection 
and  Discussion  available  from  Church  Education  Services,  Room  1101,  475  Riverside 
Drive,  New  York,  New  York  10115. 

8  Dorothy  Jean  Furnish  estimated  in  1984  that  there  were  more  than  eleven  thousand 
education  specialists  employed  in  the  church,  but  she  was  not  able  to  identify  the  number 
that  were  para-professionals,  lay  professionals  or  ordained  professionals  in  that  group;  she 
did  note  that  a  larger  percentage  of  lay  professionals  would  now  fall  into  the  para- 
professional  category  than  in  earlier  years;  see  her  The  Profession  of  Director  of  Minister 
of  Christian  Education  in  Protestant  Churches”  in  Changing  Patterns  of  Religious  Educa¬ 
tion  edited  by  Marvin  J.  Taylor  (Nashville:  Abingdon  Press,  1984),  p.  195. 

9  See  the  articles  by  Charles  F.  Melchert,  “What  Is  Religious  Education?”  and  John  H 
Westerhoff,  III,  “A  Call  to  Catechesis:  A  Response  to  Charles  Melchert  in  Living  Light  14 

(Fall  1977):339-52,  .354-8. 
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chesis  as  those  pastoral  activities  which  lead  to  informed  and 
faithful  participation  in  liturgy10  would  lead  to  a  very  interesting 
history.  If  catechesis  were  adopted  as  one’s  definition  of  educa¬ 
tional  ministry,  it  might  well  be  that  whole  denominations  might 
drop  out  of  historical  sight!  But  of  course  this  is  to  carry  John 
Westerhoff’s  valuable  theoretical  contributions  to  an  extreme 
degree. 

But  it  is  clearly  appropriate  for  this  writer  to  define  now  reli¬ 
gious  education  as  it  might  govern  a  history  of  religious  education. 
Much  in  this  essay  has  up  to  this  point  clearly  focused  upon  Prot¬ 
estant  religious  education  and  the  unique  settings  that  have  un¬ 
dergirded  that  education  have  also  been  suggested.  Before 
anyone  could  do  the  broad  integrative  historical  study  that  would 
be  required  to  trace  the  religious  formation  of  the  American  pub¬ 
lic,  there  is  a  need  for  studies  carried  out  from  specific  denomina¬ 
tional  and  institutional  perspectives  to  be  completed.  Therefore, 
the  specific  focus  for  this  proposal  —  the  study  of  religious  educa¬ 
tion  undertaken  by  mainline  Protestant  denominations  over  the 
past  century  —  can  be  justified. 

'  Next  we  need  to  focus  upon  the  settings  in  which  educational 
ministry  has  typically  been  conducted  during  the  last  century  by 
American  Protestant  churches.  One  of  the  original  educational 
developments  of  Protestant  churches  in  the  last  century  was  the 
creation  of  the  Protestant  seminary  as  a  graduate  school.  The 
churches  have  given  to  the  seminary  the  important  task  of  prepar¬ 
ing  and  forming  (although  formation  has  still  something  of  a  Cath¬ 
olic  ring  to  it ! )  its  ministerial  leadership .  The  very  fact  that  clergy 
are  educated  in  institutions  in  which  laity,  if  not  excluded,  are  still 
a  rarity  has  affected  the  thinking  of  the  values  of  the  whole 
church.  For  instance,  does  the  notion  so  prevalent  among  Protes¬ 
tant  laity  that  theology  is  an  esoteric  discipline  removed  from  the 
needs  of  discipleship  derive  in  part  from  the  fact  that  theology  has 
become  an  academic  discipline  primarily  taught  now  in  seminar¬ 
ies?  There  is  surely  an  interesting  story  to  trace  in  studying  how 
the  curriculum  for  the  preparation  of  ministers  preempted  church 
history,  biblical  criticism  and  theology  from  the  study  of  all  Chris¬ 
tians  and  made  them  professional  graduate  studies  for  a  few.  And 
although  seminaries  have  taught  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  “the 


John  H.  W  esterhoff,  III  and  William  H.  Willimon,  Liturgy  and  Learning  Through  the 
Life  Cycle  (New  York:  Seabury  Press,  1980),  p.  17. 
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priesthood  of  all  believers,”  they  may  have  inadvertently  contrib¬ 
uted  to  its  diminution  in  the  life  of  the  churches  by  their  profes¬ 
sionalizing  of  the  clergy  and  subsequent  marginalization  of  the 
laity.  Further,  the  influence  of  seminaries  upon  the  theological 
thought  of  generations  of  students  and  also  upon  a  particular  de¬ 
nomination  need  to  be  studied.  Jack  B.  Rogers  and  Donald  K. 
McKim11  have  traced  the  influence  of  Princeton  upon  several 
generations  of  Presbyterian  clergy  and  upon  American  Protestant 
Fundamentalism;  similar  studies  could  be  made  of  other  seminar¬ 
ies.  The  impact  of  the  Boston  School  of  Theology  and  the  legacy 
of  Brightman  might  make  a  fascinating  study.  Walter  Wink  in  The 
Bible  in  Human  Transformation  observes  that  the  way  in  which 
historical  critical  study  of  the  Bible  was  taught  in  Protestant  semi¬ 
naries  was  a  form  of  evangelism  which  challenged,  convicted  and 
then  transformed  whole  generations  of  clergy.12  Incidentally,  the 
loss  of  power  of  critical  historical  studies  of  the  Bible  to  “evange¬ 
lize”  the  current  generation  of  seminarians  in  the  same  way  may 
be  a  critical  turning  point  in  the  history  of  religious  education 
which  has  to  date  gone  undetected. 

But  the  primary  setting  for  Protestant  religious  education  of 
the  laity,  the  Sunday  church  school,  has  been  the  most  scorned  by 
intellectual  and  church  historians.  The  negative  connotations  of 
Sunday  Schools  is  pervasive  in  our  culture  and  may  explain  this 
neglect.  Sunday  School  suggests  all  that  is  simplistic,  sentimental, 
moralistic  and  limited  to  childishness  of  will,  emotion  and 
thought.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  evangelical  Sunday 
School  of  the  nineteenth  century  had  a  shape  and  a  sturdiness 
about  it  that  makes  it  even  for  contemporary  historians  more  at¬ 
tractive  than  “the  new-time  school”  of  the  liberal  Protestant 
church  educators.  Lynn  and  Wright  in  their  study  show  a  positive 
nostalgia  for  the  “old-time”  Sunday  School  and  an  intellectual 
disdain  for  the  fruitlessness  of  the  reformers’  influence  on  that 
enduring  institution.13  And  yet  the  work  of  the  religious  educator 


11  Jack  B.  Rogers  and  Donald  K.  McKim,  The  Authority  and  Interpretation  of  the  Bible: 
An  Historical  Approach  (San  Francisco:  Harper  and  Row,  1979),  chaps.  5-6. 

12  Walter  Wink,  The  Bible  in  Human  Transformation:  Toward  a  New  Paradigm  for 
Biblical  Study  (Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,  1973),  pp.  14-15. 

is  In  chapter  6  of  their  study  of  The  Big  Little  School,  “Old-Time  School  vs  New-Time 
School  ”  Lynn  and  Wright  take  an  indulgent  attitude  toward  the  first  and  an  almost  super¬ 
cilious  attitude  toward  the  latter;  church  historians  give  scant  attention  to  the  church  school 
old  or  new  style;  Sydney  E.  Ahlstrom  has  three  brief  references  to  the  Sunday  School  in  his 
comprehensive  study,  A  Religious  History  of  the  American  People  (New  Haven:  Yale 
University  Press,  1972),  pp.  425,  741-42. 
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in  the  mainline  churches,  the  Religious  Educational  Association, 
the  denominational  boards  of  education,  as  well  as  in  the  setting 
of  the  local  church  surely  represents  a  phase  in  the  development 
of  the  Protestant  conscience  that  deserves  more  serious  and  sus¬ 
tained  treatment. 

John  Dewey  is  justly  remembered  for  his  dictum  that  the  prac¬ 
tical  test  of  any  philosophy  is  its  implications  for  education.14  If  it 
is  indeed  true  as  Lynn  and  Wright’s  cursory  treatment  indicates 
that  neo-orthodoxy  went  to  Sunday  School  without  bringing 
about  appreciable  change  for  education,  indeed,  without  being 
intelligible  in  that  setting,  then  that  failure  should  be  noted  in  any 
critical  assessment  of  neo-orthodoxy.  This  applies  equally  to  any 
theological  orientation,  liberalism,  liberation,  process  or  evangel¬ 
icalism  which  has  “gone  to  Sunday  School”  through  its  incorpora¬ 
tion  in  a  curriculum.15  Even  this  brief  discussion  indicates  how 
vital  for  our  understanding  of  intellectual  history  is  a  study  of  the 
institution  of  the  Protestant  Sunday  School.  Such  an  institutional 
history  needs  to  be  undertaken  and  undertaken  for  the  very  pur¬ 
pose  which  it  must  temporarily  set  aside,  that  is  for  the  proper 
understanding  of  how  religion  has  functioned  in  the  making  of  the 
American  people. 

The  last  issue  for  consideration  is  the  availability  of  resources. 
Since  we  have  established  as  a  primary  focus  the  history  of  Prot¬ 
estant  religious  education  primarily  in  the  setting  of  the  Sunday 
church  school,  the  availability  of  resources  documenting  the  con¬ 
tent  and  process  of  teaching  and  learning  in  that  setting  becomes 
crucial.  While  it  is  clear  that  key  elements  in  schooling  perdure 
over  the  generations,  nothing  is  probably  harder  to  document 
than  what  actually  occurs  in  a  school.  This  becomes  even  more 
pronounced  a  problem  when  the  focus  is  upon  the  dynamics  of 
the  Sunday  church  school.  There  is  of  course  an  abundance  of 
resources  if  one  focuses  upon  written  accounts  of  what  should 
occur  in  the  Sunday  church  school.  The  denominational  curricula 
would  provide  standards  of  what  was  considered  desirable  for 
the  period  since  World  War  I.  The  resources  produced  by  the 
American  Sunday  School  Union  and  the  International  Council  of 


14  John  Dewey,  Democracy  and  Education  (New  York:  Macmillan  Co.,  1963;  origi¬ 
nally  published  in  1916),  p.  328;  Dewey  proposed  that  philosophy  could  be  defined  as  the 
general  theory  of  education  and  observed  that  “if  a  theory  makes  no  difference  in  educa¬ 
tional  endeavor,  it  must  be  artificial.” 

15  W  illiam  B.  Kennedy,  “Neo-Orthodoxy  Goes  to  Sunday  School:  The  Christian  Faith 
and  Life  Curriculum”  in  the  Journal  of  Presbyterian  History  58  (Winter  1980):327-370. 
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Religious  Education  would  also  be  rich  depositories  of  the  stan¬ 
dards  and  practices  held  up  as  desirable.  Wright  and  Lynn  make 
good  use  of  the  reports  of  the  International  Sunday  School  Con¬ 
ventions  as  well  as  nineteenth  century  children’s  hymns  to  re¬ 
create  the  theology,  ethics  and  style  of  the  late  nineteenth  century 
Sunday  School.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  journal  of  the  Religious  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  would  convey  so  vivid  a  picture  of  the  “new¬ 
time”  school  (c.  1920-1950)  as  did  these  documents.16 

It  is  clear  that  once  one  focuses  upon  a  documentary  trail,  one 
realizes  how  woefully  inadequate  are  our  resources  for  doing  his¬ 
torical  studies  in  religious  education.  The  seminaries  and  universi¬ 
ties  supporting  graduate  studies  in  religious  education  need  to 
take  the  lead  in  developing  archival  collections.  We  most  espe¬ 
cially  need  one  national  depository  for  curriculum  so  that  com¬ 
parative  studies  could  be  made  of  different  denominational  cur¬ 
riculum  and  also  historical  studies  of  curriculum  published  by  one 
denomination.  Without  such  an  archival  collection,  even  the  lim¬ 
ited  focus  of  a  history  of  Protestant  Sunday  church  schools  told 
from  the  perspective  of  published  curriculum  norms  would  be¬ 
come  a  monumental  research  project.17 

But  the  investigation  of  a  documentary  trail  would  lead  also  in 
many  other  directions.  Personal  letters,  diaries,  biography  and 
fiction  would  each  yield  valuable  insight.18  Minutes,  church  pro¬ 
nouncements  and  writings  of  leading  educational  theorists  could 
also  be  used  to  reconstruct  practice  and  piety  as  known  in  the 
church  school.19 


16  Lynn  and  Wright  in  The  Big  Little  School  make  creative  use  of  both  SS  song  books 
and  the  proceedings  of  the  International  Sunday  School  Conventions  in  recreating  the 
ethos  of  the  Sunday  School;  see  especially  chaps.  4-5. 

17  Kennedy  in  “Neo-Orthodoxy  Goes  to  SS”  sums  up  the  importance  of  curriculum  for 
interpreting  church  life  at  the  conclusion  of  his  article:  “The  entire  curriculum,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  printed  materials,  stand  as  current  reflection  of  the  changing  thought  of  the 
Church.  As  such,  relating  to  historical  events  and  trends,  bridging  between  Church  and 
world,  and  appearing  regularly,  Sunday  school  curricula  can  service  as  useful  records  by 
which  to  study  the  Church.  They  provide  ongoing  insight  into  how  the  Church  is  living, 
acting,  and  interpreting  its  faith  to  itself  and  its  world,  with  regular  documentation.  For 
church  historians  the  study  of  changing  curriculum  strategies  and  materials  offers  a  ready 
resource  for  recording,  analyzing  and  communicating  the  movement  and  life  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  God,”  p.  367. 

18  Interestingly  enough  the  letters  and  biographical  essays  of  George  Albert  Coe,  a 
leading  theorist  for  the  religious  education  movement  of  the  twentieth  century,  yield  al¬ 
most  no  information  regarding  experiences  in  Sunday  church  school,  either  as  teacher  or 
student;  his  books,  too,  are  free  of  any  references  to  the  religious  life  of  specific  children. 

19  Kennedy’s  article,  “Neo-Orthodoxy  Goes  to  SS,”  well  illustrates  how  interviews,  of¬ 
ficial  minutes  and  church  pronouncements  can  be  used  to  document  a  significant  curricu¬ 
lum  project. 
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This  brief  overview  of  the  introductory  questions  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  before  beginning  a  history  of  Protestant  Sunday  church 
schools  may  indicate  why  such  a  history  has  not  been  undertaken 
before.  From  one  point  of  view,  the  revisionists  in  American  edu¬ 
cational  history,  the  focus  is  too  narrow.  From  another  point  of 
view,  the  historical  investigator,  the  documentary  support  for  a 
narrowed  focus  is  itself  too  disparate  and  too  scattered. 

Flowever,  it  seems  inescapable  to  this  writer  at  any  rate  that 
the  work  needs  to  be  done. 

Dr.  Archibald  is  Associate  Professor  of  Educational  Ministry  at  the  University 
of  Dubuque. 
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A  concern  for  the  social  is  characteristic  of  much  work  in  religious 
education  today,  but  only  a  few  persons  have  set  forth  an  explicit 
and  systematic  theory7  of  the  social  dimensions  of  the  discipline. 
Contributing  to  a  revisionist  point  of  view  would  be  those  reli¬ 
gious  educators  who  have  written  about  social  praxis,  critical  the¬ 
ory,  the  public  church,  and  liberation.1  The  work  of  George  Al¬ 
bert  Coe  is  essential  to  this  enterprise  of  forming  a  new  social 
theory.  Coe’s  A  Social  Theory  of  Religious  Education  (1917)  rep¬ 
resents  one  of  the  earliest  efforts  at  a  socio-ethical  theory7  of  reli¬ 
gious  education.  This  emphasis  was  a  life-long  passion  of  his  and 
influenced  most  of  his  later  writings  as  well  as  his  classroom  teach¬ 
ing.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  review  Coe’s  contribution  and 
how  it  might  inform  our  efforts  today  to  develop  a  social  theory7  of 
Religious  Education. 

History  may  not  repeat  itself  but  some  of  the  questions  and 
issues  have  a  way  of  coming  around  again.  For  example,  is  the 
primary7  purpose  of  religious  education  the  religious  formation  of 
persons  or  the  reformation  of  society  and  the  social  realization  of 
humankind?  Once  again  the  conversionists  and  the  reformers  are 
on  center  stage  debating  the  relative  weight  that  should  be  given 
to  personal  values  as  opposed  to  social  values.  Coe  formulated  the 
question  for  his  day  this  way:  “Shall  the  primary  purpose  of  Chris¬ 
tian  education  be  to  hand  on  a  religion,  or  to  create  a  new 
world?”2  He  answered  his  own  question  by  recognizing  that  in 


1  E.g.  the  work  of  Thomas  Groome;  Charles  Foster,  Jack  Seymour,  and  Robert 
O’Gorman;  Malcolm  Warford;  and  Allen  Moore. 

2  George  Albert  Coe,  What  is  Christian  Education .J  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner  s 
Sons,  1929),  p.  29. 
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practice  the  two  are  always  present  but  also  arguing  that  one  of 
these  must  be  chosen  over  the  other  as  a  major  focus.  Although 
Coe’s  answer  took  different  forms  in  his  many  writings  over  a  half 
century,  he  was  consistent  in  his  belief  in  the  social  purposes  of 
religious  education. 

Themes  to  be  found  in  Coe’s  life  works  include  an  emphasis  on 
building  a  future  that  would  be  better  than  the  past  and  the  pres¬ 
ent,  the  educational  reconstruction  of  the  social  system  and  the 
development  of  a  new  world  order,  the  revision  of  traditional 
standards  of  religion  and  morality,  and  an  educational  curriculum 
based  on  the  radical  application  of  the  ethical  principles  of  Jesus. 
His  social  commitments  were  more  than  theoretical  as  he  was 
practically  involved  in  the  issues  of  peace  and  justice,  the  rights  of 
the  poor  and  the  racially  oppressed,  the  rights  of  labor  and  the 
causes  of  economic  justice. 

By  Coe’s  own  admission  he  leaned  toward  the  radical,  some¬ 
times  uncritically.  Early  in  his  teaching  career  his  liberal  ideas 
brought  him  into  conflict  with  the  church  to  which  he  was  deeply 
committed.  Despite  Coe’s  issues  with  the  church,  he  and  Dewey 
apparently  broke  over  the  issue  of  the  church  and  Coe  was  suc¬ 
cessful  in  moving  the  Religious  Education  Association,  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  founders,  from  a  generalized  concern  for  reli¬ 
gious  education  to  a  more  church  orientation.3  Coe  was  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  socialist  movement  and  his  name  appeared  as  a 
member  in  several  so-called  front  organizations  for  communist 
sympathizers.4  He  was  a  long-time  friend  of  the  sociologist,  Harry 
F.  Ward,  and  shared  with  him  a  critique  of  capitalism  and  a  search 
for  a  more  equitable  system  of  economics.5  As  Robert  Lynn  sug¬ 
gests,  Coe  came  increasingly  to  take  a  radical  stand  on  almost 
every  social  issue.6  Coe  himself  confessed  on  his  sixty-fifth  birth¬ 
day  that  “I  have  been  most  nearly  right  when  I  have  leaned  to- 


3  Wayne  R.  Rood,  Understanding  Christian  Education  (Nashville  and  New  York: 
Abingdon  Press,  1970),  p.  181. 

4  Cf.,  Helen  A.  Archibald,  “George  Albert  Coe:  The  Years  from  1920  to  1951,”  Reli¬ 
gious  Education,  Special  Edition,  Vol.  LXXIII,  No.  5-S,  pp.  25-35. 

5  Harry  F.  Ward,  “We  Were  Friends,”  Religious  Education  47  (March-April  1952),  pp. 
88-91.  Coe  dedicates  his  Social  Theory  of  Religious  Education  to  Ward  who  continued 
until  Coe’s  death  in  1951  to  be  a  dialogue  partner  around  critical  social  concerns  which  they 
shared. 

6  Robert  W.  Lynn,  “The  Religious  Educators:  Their  Vision  of  Polity  and  Education,” 
Union  Seminary  Quarterly  Review  21  (January  1966),  pp.  146-159. 
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ward  the  radical  side  of  any  cjuestion,  and  most  nearly  wrong  with 
I  have  leaned  toward  the  conservative  side.”7 

At  a  time  when  we  are  hearing  a  great  deal  about  our  evangeli¬ 
cal  roots  and  our  need  to  recover  the  spirit  of  the  Sunday  School, 
Coe  is  a  dramatic  reminder  of  our  prophetic  roots  and  the  fact 
that  modem  religious  education  theory  is  grounded  in  the  hope 
that  education  had  the  possibility  radically  to  reconstruct  the  so¬ 
cial  order.  Coe  s  social  theory  approach  to  religious  education  not 
only  gave  rise  to  an  alternative  to  a  conversionist  view  of  church 
education  but  he  is  representative  of  a  generation  of  religious  ed¬ 
ucators  who  believed  that  the  movement  had  a  special  role  to 
raise  critical  ethical  and  social  questions  and  to  help  form  the  pub¬ 
lic  consciousness  for  a  more  democratic  social  order  based  on  the 
almost  literal  application  of  the  ethical  principles  of  Jesus. 

Historical  Context 

Coe  was  a  product  of  his  age  who,  at  the  same  time,  was  ahead  of 
his  time.  Some  of  his  proposals  would  be  considered  radical  even 
today.  For  example,  he  was  critical  in  some  of  his  writings  of  insti¬ 
tutional  religion  and  especially  the  inability  of  the  church  to  be 
self  critical.  Almost  in  the  spirit  of  Juan  Luis  Segundo,  he  ques¬ 
tions  the  hidden  motivations  operative  in  the  life  of  the  structures 
of  church  and  the  amount  of  money  spent  to  support  ecclesiastical 
leaders,  including  clergy  salaries.  Coe  believed  that  the  money 
would  better  be  spent  in  meeting  human  need  which  was  so  great. 
Coe  saw  the  economic  and  political  interests  often  controlling  the 
life  of  the  church.  In  order  for  the  church  to  fulfill  its  mission  in 
society,  Coe  believed  that  the  church  should  be  willing  to  lose  its 
income  and  to  accept  a  loss  of  membership.8 

Coe  was  the  product  of  a  liberal  era,  both  in  theology  and 
politics.  For  most  of  his  adult  life,  he  pushed  liberal  principles  to 
the  very  limits  of  acceptability.  He  began  his  career  as  a  teacher  of 
philosophy  and  religion  at  the  new  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  1888.  This  was  about  the  time  that  the  progressive 
movement  in  American  politics  emerged  with  the  emphasis  on  a 
new  role  of  government  in  economic  life  and  a  concern  for  human 
equality  and  freedom.  Coe  was  also  deeply  influenced  by  the  rise 


7  Rood,  Understanding  Christian  Education,  p.  182. 

%  What  is  Christian  Education? ,  pp.  240-262.  See  esp.,  p.  255-56. 
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of  the  liberal  theological  tradition  with  its  concern  for  the  scien¬ 
tific  method  in  theological  construction  and  its  tendency  to  value 
human  freedom  and  social  progress.  Along  with  many  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  Coe  emphasized  the  role  of  human  reason  in  theo 
logical  thought,  the  place  of  experience  as  the  final  test  of  truth, 
and  the  need  to  reconstruct  the  Christian  faith  to  serve  human 
needs. 

These  were  also  the  years  in  which  sociology  was  emerging  as 
an  important  academic  discipline  and  psychology  had  come  to 
prominence  as  a  branch  of  philosophy .  As  can  be  seen  in  his  Social 
Theory,  Coe  incorporated  into  his  religious  education  the  current 
concern  in  sociology  for  social  reform  and  a  rational  approach  to 
the  resolution  of  social  problems.  Coe  also  incorporated  into  his 
theological  thought  and  religious  education  theory  the  new  re¬ 
search  in  psychology.  Having  been  influenced  in  his  studies  in 
Berlin  by  Wilhelm  Wundt,  he  taught  and  wrote  on  the  psychology 
of  religious  experience.  A  year  before  the  publication  of  Social 
Theory,  he  published  The  Psychology  of  Religion  (1916)  which 
he  described  as  an  attempt  to  apply  scientific  inquiry  to  the  study 
of  religious  experience  and  to  explore  the  essence  of  a  religious 
consciousness.9  What  is  of  special  importance  here  is  that  Coe  like 
some  of  the  early  religious  educators  came  to  religious  education 
from  the  study  of  psychology  of  religion  and  saw  the  two  fields  as 
inseparable.10 

Coe’s  religious  and  intellectual  journey  had  its  beginning  in  a 
Methodist  parsonage  in  upper  New  York  state.  In  college  he  be¬ 
came  interested  in  the  scientific  method  and  its  application  to  all 
human  problems.  From  college  he  enrolled  at  Boston  University 
School  of  Theology  with  plans  to  enter  the  parish  ministry.  Here 
he  was  introduced  to  biblical  criticism  and  to  theological  person¬ 
alism.  It  was  Borden  Parker  Bowne  who  encouraged  him  to  move 
into  teaching  and  Boston  University  awarded  him  a  fellowship  to 
study  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  For  several  years  he  travelled 
between  his  teaching  post  at  the  University  of  Southern  California 


9  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago,  1916). 

10  Some  believe  that  Coe’s  most  original  book  was  Religion  of  a  Mature  Mind  (Chi¬ 
cago:  University  of  Chicago,  1902).  Here  he  demonstrates  the  contribution  that  the  new 
science  of  psychology  of  religion  can  make  to  theological  construction.  Coe  stresses  exper¬ 
imental  religion  in  this  work  in  contrast  to  the  usual-emphasis  in  theology  on  dogmatic 
faith.  Two  years  later  he  published  his  first  major  work  in  religious  education  in  which  he 
argues  that  the  moral  health  of  a  society  was  determined  by  the  character  of  the  young. 
See,  Education  in  Religion  and  Morals  (New  York:  F.  H.  Revell  Co.,  1904). 
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and  Germany  for  graduate  study  and  research.  In  addition  to 
Wundt  in  psychology,  he  studied  with  Wilhelm  Herrmann  who 
was  concerned  with  the  spiritual  nature  of  personality  and  was 
influenced  by  the  work  of  Albrecht  Ritschl  with  its  stress  on  ethics 
and  the  role  of  the  religious  community  in  the  formation  of  faith. 
After  Coe  received  his  Ph.D.  degree  from  Boston  University,  he 
moved  to  another  Methodist  school,  Northwestern  University,  as 
Professor  of  Philosophy  in  1891. 

Although  this  was  a  time  in  which  liberalism  had  growing 
credibility  within  the  intellectual  community,  the  situation  grew 
increasingly  mixed  within  the  church  and  larger  society.  When 
Coe  moved  to  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  in  1909 
as  Professor  of  Practical  Theology,  the  common  interpretation 
was  that  he  had  to  leave  Northwestern  University  because  of  the 
pressure  put  upon  the  University  by  the  conservative  forces 
within  the  Methodist  Church.  In  order  to  preserve  its  academic 
freedom  and  to  demonstrate  that  Coe  was  not  forced  out, 
Northwestern  made  him  an  honorary  professor  of  philosophy  and 
religion,  a  title  that  he  retained  until  his  death  in  1951. 11  Prior  to 
World  War  I,  however,  popularity  of  the  progressive  movement 
had  considerable  impact  upon  Protestantism.  Methodism  in  the 
north,  for  example,  was  strongly  pro-labor  and  supported  the 
vote  for  women.  The  mood  of  the  country  during  these  years  was 
toward  increased  participation  of  the  people  in  the  political  expe¬ 
rience,  the  regulation  of  big  business,  and  the  increased  health  and 
welfare  benefits  for  children.  At  this  same  time  public  education 
was  enjoying  increased  public  support  and  was  undergoing  much 
change,  largely  due  to  the  influence  of  John  Dewey’s  progressive 
approach  to  learning. 

Coe’s  good  friend,  Harry  F.  Ward,  was  among  those  who 
founded  in  1907  the  controversial  Methodist  Federation  for  Social 
Service.12  In  1908,  The  General  Conference  of  The  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  adopted  the  Social  Creed  with  a  strong  expres¬ 
sion  of  solidarity  with  labor  and  a  clear  call  for  social  reform. 
Norwood  writes  that  this  action  by  one  denomination  “provided 
the  basis  for  a  similar  statement  of  the  new  Federal  Council  of 


11  Rood,  Understanding  Christian  Education,  p.  187. 

12  The  Methodist  Federation  for  Social  Service  later  became  The  Methodist  Federa¬ 
tion  for  Social  Action.  Coe’s  friend,  Harry  F.  Ward,  served  many  years  as  a  key  leader  of 
this  group.  Membership  in  the  Federation  included  many  prominent  scholars  and  church 
leaders  although  I  have  not  been  able  to  confirm  Coe  s  relationship  to  the  group. 
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Churches”  and  that  the  Social  Creed  became  one  of  “the  great 
symbols  of  the  Social  Gospel.”13 

Following  World  War  I,  the  country  was  turning  increasingly 
to  the  right  in  both  theology  and  politics.  The  influence  of  funda¬ 
mentalism  was  dividing  the  churches  and  theological  faculties 
were  often  intimidated  by  threats  of  heresy  trials.  At  the  same 
time,  the  religious  education  movement  had  gained  influence  in 
the  denominations  but  not  without  continued  controversy  over 
the  content  of  the  curriculum  and  the  ever  present  conflict  as  to 
the  place  of  the  Bible  in  the  teaching  program  of  the  church. 

The  1920’s  in  general  were  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  social  vision 
reflected  in  what  may  be  Coe’s  most  important  work  in  religious 
education.  The  book  is  What  is  Christian  Education? ,  published 
in  1929.  In  this  book,  Coe  shared  with  other  liberals  the  belief  that 
the  survival  of  Christianity  depended  upon  its  coming  to  terms 
with  the  main  developments  of  modern  intellectual  thought  and 
its  ability  to  remain  a  constructive  force  in  the  remaking  of  the 
social  order.  In  contrast,  the  mood  of  conservatism  had  swept  the 
country.  The  progressive  dream  died  with  the  War  of  1914-1918. 
To  a  large  extent  the  nation  turned  in  upon  itself  and  was  not 
prepared  to  join  the  world  community  in  the  quest  for  a  peaceful 
order.  The  years  between  the  War  and  the  Great  Depression  saw  a 
growing  hysteria  over  socialism  and  the  Red  scare,  attempts  to 
exclude  immigrants  from  entering  the  country,  the  revival  of  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  and  renewed  persecution  of  American  Blacks.  Fol¬ 
lowing  significant  gains  by  labor,  big  business  again  dominated 
the  political  scene  with  the  goal  of  breaking  the  influence  of  the 
labor  unions.  This  was  also  a  time  of  extravagant  living,  with  the 
wealthy  getting  richer  and  the  poor  becoming  poorer. 

In  short,  during  the  last  decade  of  Coe’s  work  as  a  teacher  of 
religious  education,  the  American  society  turned  sharply  to  the 
right.  During  these  years  of  social  and  political  change,  Coe  con- 


13  Frederick  A.  Norwood,  The  Story  of  Methodism  (Nashville  and  New  York:  Abing¬ 
don  Press,  1974),  p.  354.  More  research  is  needed  into  Coe’s  denominational  identity  and 
how  this  influenced  his  strong  social  awareness.  Although  the  Methodists  were  slow  at  first 
to  get  involved  in  social  and  political  issues,  they  readily  became  a  leader  among  the 
Protestant  denominations.  At  this  time  in  American  church  history,  Methodism  was 
strongly  identified  with  the  people  who  were  most  involved  in  the  populist  movements  of 
reform.  Coe  was  representative  of  many  other  Methodist  leaders  who  could  articulate 
with  evangelical  zeal  the  vision  for  a  better  society  and  who  had  the  courage  to  stand  their 
ground  even  in  the  face  of  great  opposition. 
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tinued  to  refine  his  social  theory  of  religious  education.14  He  was 
working  on  this  at  the  same  time:  a  time  in  which  fundamentalism 
was  again  on  the  rise,  human  rights  were  restricted,  and  moral 
conformity  was  sought  through  the  enactment  of  laws.  All  who 
have  studied  the  1920’s  know  that  on  the  surface  was  a  veneer  of 
gaity  and  luxurious  living,  while  underneath  the  economic  and 
social  plight  of  the  majority  was  growing  more  severe  by  the  day. 
It  was  not  a  time  in  which  reform  was  generally  welcomed  and 
the  liberals  were  often  forced  to  take  cover. 

In  spite  of  the  repressiveness  of  the  times,  religious  education 
continued  as  a  liberal  presence  within  the  churches  and  in  the  so¬ 
ciety  at  large.  This  was  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  funds,  decline  in 
Sunday  school  membership  and  attendance,  extreme  attacks  by 
the  religious  conservatives,  and  the  dismissal  of  a  growing 
number  of  persons  employed  in  religious  education. 

Coe  produced  some  of  his  most  important  books  and  articles 
during  this  era  of  the  conservative  revival.  As  the  great  architect 
of  the  religious  education  movement,  Coe  never  ceased  to  believe 
in  the  social  aims  of  religious  education.15  In  fact,  it  might  be 
argued  that  Coe  and  his  colleagues  in  religious  education  kept 
alive  the  dreams  of  the  social  gospel  movement  and  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  the  resurgence  of  liberal  social  beliefs  in  the  1930’s.  The 
stream  of  social  reform  and  world  order  that  continues  to  charac¬ 
terize  the  basic  spirit  of  religious  education  to  this  day  can  find  its 
birth  in  Coe’s  social  theory  of  religious  education  and  his  passion 
for  economic  justice,  human  freedom,  and  world  peace.  His  vi¬ 
sion  was  that  the  “democracy  of  God”  would  be  realized  in  hu¬ 
man  history  and  would  include  all  the  peoples  of  the  world.16 


14  In  1924  he  wrote  Law  and  Freedom  in  the  Schools  in  which  he  argued  that  society 
was  the  teacher  in  all  education  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press).  Also,  his  impor¬ 
tant  book  that  served  to  establish  the  field  was  published  in  1929,  two  years  after  his 
retirement.  Cf.,  What  is  Christian  Education? 

15  Coe  abruptly  resigned  in  1922  from  Union  Theological  Seminary  over  a  faculty  dis¬ 
pute  and  moved  to  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  until  his  retirement  in  1927. 
Even  in  retirement  in  California,  Coe’s  influence  continued  through  his  writings,  extensive 
correspondence,  and  close  association  with  some  of  his  former  students.  Although  Coe 
changed  his  mind  on  many  things,  he  never  gave  up  on  his  belief  that  religious  education 
was  primarily  to  serve  to  reform  of  society  and  to  remake  the  world  order. 

16  The  influence  of  Dewey  on  Coe  is  seen  in  the  idea  of  democracy  in  education,  a 
climate  of  free  interchange  in  which  persons  are  free  to  grow  and  in  which  knowledge  is 
not  fixed  but  functional  according  to  the  needs  of  the  situation.  Because  of  the  ideal  of 
democracy,  Coe  preferred  the  “democracy  of  God”  to  the  “kingdom  of  God. 
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Coe,  probably  more  than  any  other  individual,  established  re¬ 
ligious  education  as  a  scientific  discipline  of  inquiry  and  opened 
the  way  for  education  to  become  central  to  the  work  of  the 
church.  Through  his  teaching  and  published  writings,  he  nurtured 
several  generations  of  professional  religious  educators  and  many 
teachers  for  seminaries  and  universities.  Even  more  important,  he 
helped  to  establish  an  alternative  aim  to  conversion  and  the 
transmission  of  fixed  biblical  knowledge. 

For  Coe,  religious  education  was  a  social  activity  that  led  to 
increased  social  awareness  and  to  an  undertaking  of  social  acts 
that  could  lead  to  the  change  or  the  reconstruction  of  society.  Re¬ 
ligious  education  came  to  be  viewed  as  a  major  hope  for  realizing 
a  new  Christian  society  both  at  home  and  in  the  world.  An  ecology 
of  forces  emerged  out  of  the  1920’s  to  make  religious  education  a 
dominant  agenda  for  the  churches  and  other  character  building 
agencies  of  society.  Among  these  were  New  Deal  policies,  the 
broadening  of  ethical  concern  to  include  social  structures,  a  world 
consciousness  evoked  by  the  missionary  movement  (belief  that 
one  generation  could  win  the  whole  world  to  Christ) ,  and  the  rise 
of  the  large  urban  institutional  church  seeking  to  serve  the  needs 
of  a  growing  working  and  middle  class  population.  The  growth  in 
support  for  public  education  was  carried  over  into  the  church  sec¬ 
tor  as  it  sought  to  emulate  the  progressive  dream  of  better  persons 
for  a  better  world. 


Social  Theory 

One  aspect  of  Coe’s  social  theory  of  religious  education  is  that  the 
enhancement  of  the  individual  through  education  will  lead  to  the 
remaking  of  society.  Coe  shared  with  the  liberals  of  his  time  the 
vision  that  every  individual  is  of  worth  and  that  social  change  is 
the  result  of  persons  who  are  realizing  their  inherent  goodness.  He 
differed  from  the  conversionist  in  that  he  did  not  see  this  change 
taking  place  one  person  at  a  time  like  adding  marbles  to  a  collec¬ 
tion;  he  argued  that  the  realization  of  worth  required  a  commu¬ 
nity  of  persons  growing  together.  Persons  learn  best  in  a  commu¬ 
nity  in  which  they  are  realizing  the  meaning  of  love  and  what  it  is 
like  to  live  as  neighbors.  Good  persons  will  make  for  a  good  so¬ 
ciety  in  which  all  persons  may  have  a  chance  to  realize  their  indi¬ 
vidual  worth. 

The  influence  of  Dewey  is  recognized  in  Coe’s  statement  that 
education  is  intended  to  assist  the  child  to  realize  himself  [sic]  as 
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a  person.  17  Education  is  never  passive  but  is  an  active  process  in 
which  learners  initiate  their  own  educational  experience,  in  what 
Coe  described  as  a  “self-originating  activity.”18  He  was  critical  of 
the  application  of  training  techniques  to  persons  as  if  they  are 
animals  to  be  tamed  and  conditioned  but  sees  education  as  the 
way  to  enhance  the  freedom  of  persons  in  order  that  they  may 
plan  their  own  growth  and  realize  their  own  destiny.  Like  Dewey, 
he  saw  self-directed  learning  taking  place  with  the  youngest  of 
children.  He  believed  that  the  basic  goodness  of  the  child  makes 
negative  teaching  unnecessary.  As  Thomas  Groome  has  ob¬ 
served,  Coe  formulated  educational  procedures  to  implement 
Bushnell’s  philosophy  of  Christian  nurture.19 

On  the  one  hand,  Coe’s  social  theory  of  religious  education 
emphasized  the  remaking  of  society  through  the  formation  or 
nurture  of  the  uniqueness  of  each  individual.  He  believed  that 
individuality  serves  to  enrich  society;  that  is,  the  more  awareness 
one  has  of  his/her  uniqueness  as  a  person  the  more  one  is  able  to 
serve  the  needs  of  society.  Coe  wrote,  “The  social  end  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  therefore  not  hindered  but  is  promoted  through  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  strong  individuality  in  pupils.”20 

The  historical  Jesus  is  for  Coe  an  example  of  what  can  happen 
when  one  lives  fully  out  of  their  self-realization  within  the  context 
of  social  need.  Related,  Coe  saw  the  Bible  not  as  a  book  to  be 
learned  or  as  religious  or  moral  lessons  to  be  applied,  but  as  an 
account  of  experiences  that  are  related  in  a  concrete  way  to  the 
life  experiences  of  the  learner.  To  state  it  in  the  parlance  of  our 
time,  the  Bible  is  the  source  for  “naming”  our  experiences  in  order 
that  the  meaning  is  enriched  and  can  be  understood.  Coe  de¬ 
scribed  this  as  “living  interpretation”  in  which  the  concrete  expe¬ 
riences  of  the  child  point  to  the  truth  to  which  the  Bible  speaks.21 
As  the  learner  discovers  and  reconstructs  moral  and  religious  truth 
in  the  concrete  experience  of  living  in  the  classroom,  the  learner  is 
discovering  how  this  truth  can  serve  to  reconstruct  the  larger  so- 


17  Education  in  Religion  and  Morals,  pp.  118-121. 

18  Ibid.,  p.  123. 

19  Christian  Religious  Education  (San  Francisco;  Harper  &  Row,  1980),  p.  117. 

20  Education  in  Religion  and  Morals,  pp.  122-123. 

21  Coe  wrote  that  curriculum  is  not  a  set  of  ideas  or  a  body  of  content  but  “a  course  of 
living.”  Curriculum  is  “not  a  course  in  supposed  preliminaries  to  real  life.”  Social  Theory, 
p.  98. 
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ciety.  A  better  society  requires  persons  who  have  known  by  expe¬ 
rience  the  moral  and  religious  qualities  of  a  good  life. 

In  Coe  is  a  second  approach  to  a  social  theory  of  religious  edu¬ 
cation.  As  he  saw  the  importance  of  individual  formation  in  shap¬ 
ing  the  larger  society,  he  recognized  the  influence  that  society  has 
in  forming  the  individual.  His  position  was  that  society  is  the  ma¬ 
jor  educator  of  the  person  and  the  learner  is  an  active  participant 
in  the  consciousness  of  society.  What  we  find  in  Coe  is  what  we 
today  have  come  to  understand  as  socialization. 

Not  only  do  we  find  that  Coe’s  own  social  conscience  shaped 
his  view  of  religious  education  but  his  understanding  of  sociology 
led  him  to  see  that  the  social  environment  is  a  dominant  influence 
on  personal  development.  This  led  Coe  and  others  to  take  very 
seriously  the  social  context  of  education.  Groome  puts  his  com¬ 
mentary  on  Coe  this  way,”  .  .  .  our  concern  is  not  just  the  quality 
of  Christian  family  life,  but  reform  and  reconstruction  of  the 
whole  social  ethos  because  it  shapes  us  even  as  we  are  to  shape  it 
toward  the  democracy  of  God.”22 

The  social  setting  is  important  to  the  religious  educator  and 
groups  should  be  selected  with  deliberateness  to  insure  that  the 
impact  upon  the  learner  is  desirable.  This  is  the  reason  Coe  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  aims  of  education  are  both  to  form  the  individual 
toward  a  common  social  good  but  also  to  engage  the  learner  in 
transforming  the  groups  in  which  he/ she  belongs.23  Coe’s  view  of 
socialization  was  interactive  in  which  society  teaches  and  the 
learner  is  seeking  to  improve  the  society  which  is  known  and 
experienced. 

What  must  be  seen  here  is  that  Coe’s  sense  of  society  was  per¬ 
sonal.  The  environment  is  not  so  much  an  impersonal  force  as  it  is 
an  interaction  of  persons.  Like  many  liberals  of  his  day,  Coe  gave 
little  attention  to  social  structures.  His  major  concern  was  in  how 
persons  could  form  social  groups  and  in  how  cooperative  living 
might  be  experienced  as  a  part  of  learning.  He  described  it  this 
way:  Human  society  ...  is  interaction  upon  the  basis  of  mutual 
recognition  of  persons  by  one  another,  self-activity  calling,  as  it 
were,  to  self-activity,  across  the  gap  that  separates  individual 


Christian  Religious  Education,  p.  118.  “Democracy  of  God”  in  Coe  is  more  descrip- 
tive  of  the  ethical  principles  of  love  and  neighbor  in  J esus’  teaching  and  of  the  inclusiveness 
that  Coe  sees  envisioning  Jesus’  use  of  “kingdom.” 

23  Social  Theory,  pp.  40-41. 
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from  individual.  .  .  [It]  develops  social  activity  that  is  still  self- 
activity,  which  is  considered,  freely  chosen,  and  self-revising 
activity.”24 


Conclusion 

Coe  was  not  only  the  architect  of  Protestant  religious  education  in 
this  century  but  understood  religious  education  as  both  a  social 
enterprise  and  as  a  reform  movement.  Given  the  current  historical 
interest  in  the  recovery  of  the  Sunday  School  and  evangelical 
piety,  we  should  be  aware  that  our  roots  include  a  social  piety  as 
well.  This  social  piety  gave  rise  to  the  Church  School  movement 
and  to  the  “golden  age”  of  Christian  education.  It  was  this  age  that 
gave  rise  to  some  of  major  reform  movements  of  the  last  50  years. 
Among  these  would  be  racial  integration,  empowerment  of 
women,  globalization  of  the  church,  peace  and  justice,  the  rights 
of  children,  and  possibly  others.  Coe  and  those  who  followed  him 
are  worthy  of  more  study  as  a  way  to  recover  our  identity  as  reli¬ 
gious  educators  and  to  seek  clues  for  a  social  religious  education. 

Dr.  Moore  is  Professor  of  Education  and  Human  Development  at  the  School 
of  Theology  at  Claremont. 


24  What  is  Christian  Education?,  p.  185. 
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In  the  last  two  decades,  concern  for  issues  of  peace,  justice  and 
social  responsibility  in  public  life  has  steadily  grown  within  the 
boundaries  of  North  America’s  religious  communities:  Protestant, 
Catholic  and  Jewish.  Within  Catholicism  in  particular  there  has 
been  somewhat  of  a  “renaissance”  of  reflection  and  action  on  be¬ 
half  of  justice  the  likes  of  which  the  U.S.  church  has  not  expe¬ 
rienced  since  the  Depression  era  of  the  1930’s.  The  document 
from  the  197 1  Synod  of  Bishops  entitled  Justice  in  the  World  did  a 
great  deal  to  promote  this  significant  “turn  to  the  world.”  The 
episcopal  statement  boldly  proclaimed  that  “action  on  behalf  of 
justice  and  participation  in  the  transformation  of  the  world  fully 
appear  to  us  as  a  constitutive  dimension  of  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel.  .  .  1  Subsequently  the  decade  of  the  70  s  witnessed  a 
whole  range  of  theological  and  pedagogical  approaches  that  at¬ 
tempted  to  address  the  issues  of  peace,  justice  and  liberation. 
More  recently  the  U.S.  Catholic  Bishops  are  in  the  process  of  rati¬ 
fying  a  new  and  challenging  Economic  Pastoral  in  which  they 
wish  to  add  their  voices  to  the  public  debate  on  the  future  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  U.S.  economy.  This  will  surely  spawn  a  renewed  pro¬ 
liferation  of  programs  and  sourcebooks  on  economic  justice  as 
U.S.  Catholics  seek  to  implement  and  teach  the  pastoral  letter. 

We  can  assume,  I  believe,  that  religious  education  for  justice 
has  been  a  topic  of  discussion  among  religious  educators  for  some 
time.  While  not  an  entirely  new  enterprise  (for  example,  the  roots 


TT  erf1  P  the  World  National  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops,  Washington,  D.C.: 
U.S.C.C.  Publications  Office,  1972,  p.  34. 
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of  justice  education  in  the  U.S.  Catholic  tradition  extend  back  to 
the  1930’s)  the  last  several  years  have  witnessed  an  increased  at¬ 
tentiveness  to  the  centrality  and  importance  of  justice  and  public 
responsibility  in  Christian  religious  education.  The  current  task  in 
a  U.S.  Catholic  context  is  to  develop  a  strategy  for  justice  educa¬ 
tion  that  is  culturally  appropriate,  educationally  efficacious  and 
adequately  grounded  theologically  and  pedagogically.  This  task 
has  brought  principles  such  as  critical  reflection  and  praxis  to  the 
forefront  of  pedagogical  discussion  and  practice.  However,  the 
task  continues.  The  on-going  challenge  of  Jewish-Christian  theol¬ 
ogy  and  education  in  North  America  is  to  develop  and  employ  a 
language  and  strategy  that  adequately  reflects  our  social,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  cultural  context.  I  would  maintain  that  our  socio¬ 
cultural  context  can  be  largely  defined  as  a  middle  class  reality.2 

A  case  in  point  is  the  U.S.  Catholic  community  which  is,  at  its 
roots,  an  ethnic-immigrant  church.  Its  members  were  often  vic¬ 
timized  and  exploited  socially  and  economically.  Thus,  a  tradi¬ 
tion  a  suffering  exists  embedded  in  the  formative  process  of  U.S. 
Catholicism.  However,  the  church  has  “made  it”  as  accepted  par¬ 
ticipants  in  the  social,  political  and  economic  life  of  the  U.S.  A 
majority  of  its  members  are  the  beneficiaries  of  middle  class  sta¬ 
tus  and  socio-economic  privilege. 

This  situation  raises  two  important  questions.  First,  what  does 
it  mean  to  educate  for  justice  and  public  responsibility  in  a  land  of 
plenty  within  a  church  that  has  made  it  socially,  politically  and 
economically?  Second,  what  are  the  foundational  principles  upon 
which  education  for  justice  and  social  responsibility  must  take 
shape  within  this  socio-historical  and  ecclesial  context? 

In  response  to  these  questions  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to 
make  a  small  contribution  to  the  on-going  task  of  developing 
foundational  theological  and  pedagogical  principles  for  doing  so¬ 
cial  justice  education  within  a  U.S.  Catholic  context.  Within  this 
focus  special  attention  is  given  to  dangerous  memory  understood 
as  the  remembrance  of  suffering  and  freedom.3  Dangerous  mem¬ 
ory  will  be  developed  as  a  pedagogical  strategy  defined  and  in- 


2 1  realize  that  the  use  of  “middle  class”  is  problematic  given  the  fact  that  as  a  social 
class  designation  its  meaning  in  a  U.S.  context  is  still  much  debated  among  sociologists.  I 
am  using  it  to  refer  to  people  with  whom  we  work  who  are  economically  secure  and  do  not 
suffer  any  economic  deprivation. 

3 1  am  using  dangerous  memory  as  used  and  defined  by  Johann  Baptist  Metz,  Faith  in 
History  and  Society  (New  York:  Seabury  Press,  1980),  pp.  109-110,  195-196. 
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terpreted  within  the  unique  journey  and  experience  of  U.S.  Ca¬ 
tholicism.  While  the  specific  nature  of  these  reflections  is  my  U.S. 
Catholic  context,  I  contend  that  dangerous  memory  has  potential 
applications  to  other  religious  communities  and  traditions  espe¬ 
cially  Protestant  and  Jewish.  The  underlying  assumption  is  that 
the  remembrance  of  suffering  and  freedom  is  deeply  embedded 
in  our  historical  experience  in  North  America,  our  biblical- 
theological  tradition  and  also  belongs  to  the  structure  of  practical- 
critical  reason.  It  is,  therefore,  a  possible  category  for  theological- 
pedagogical  reflection  vis-a-vis  the  magnitude  of  human 
suffering  and  the  call  to  justice  and  social  responsibility  in  public 
life. 


U.S.  Catholics:  Americanized  and  Middle  Class 

Catholic  presence  in  the  United  States  dates  back  to  the  pre¬ 
revolutionary  period,  and  the  Catholic  journey  in  this  country  is  in 
many  respects  an  American  success  story.  It  is  important,  how¬ 
ever,  for  contemporary  Catholics  to  remember,  as  Edward  Duff 
states,  that  “Contemporary  American  Catholicism  .  .  .  does  not 
derive  from  the  miniscule  prerevolutionary  elite  of  Maryland  but 
from  the  flood  of  immigrants  that  ended  in  the  mid-1920’s.”4  In 
other  words,  the  roots  of  most  American  Catholics  extend  back  to 
the  massive  waves  of  foreign  immigration  during  the  mid  19th 
and  early  20th  centuries.5 

However,  despite  the  ethnic-immigrant  roots  of  American 
Catholics,  a  dramatic  change  has  occurred  in  the  U.S.  Catholic 
community  in  the  last  150  years.  This  dramatic  and  oftentimes 
painful  transformation  is  succinctly  described  by  David  O’Brien: 

American  Catholics,  traditionally  associated  with  immigrant 
working  class  minorities,  are  now  firmly  integrated  into  the  main 
currents  of  American  life.”6  The  process  of  integration,  com- 


4  Edward  Duff  SJ.,  “The  Church  and  American  Public  Life,”  Contemporary  Catholi- 
Press *1969)  ^98^  St°teS'  PhiIip  Gleason  ed-  (Notre  Dame:  University  of  Notre  Dame 

^  These  ethnic-immigrants  arrived  with  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  economically 
usable  resources.  Consequently  Philip  Gleason  correctly  asserts  that  “From  the  onset  of 
mass  immigration  before  the  Civil  War  until  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  Catholics 
were  predominantly  a  low-status,  working  class  population.”  Philip  Gleason  ed.  “The 

Un”eU”r^ 

sity'p^lS?)' PP.  m-m. XWal  °'  AmertCa"  Calho,icism  <New  Orforf  Univer. 
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monly  called  assimilation,  began  as  soon  as  Catholic  immigrants 
landed  upon  these  shores.  In  some  respects  the  American  Catholic 
journey  is  a  story  of  their  Americanization.7  O’Brien  claims  that 
the  concept  of  Americanization  provides  an  indispensable  key  to 
the  past,  for  upward  mobility  and  acceptance  into  American  cul¬ 
ture  were  indeed  objectives  of  immigrant  Catholics  and  their 
leaders.”8 

There  are  four  consequential  factors  of  the  Catholic  expe¬ 
rience  of  Americanization  which  shed  considerable  light  on  the 
current  sociocultural  context  of  most  U.S.  Catholics.  First,  as  a 
result  of  the  assimilation  process,  American  Catholics  can  no 
longer  be  considered  a  foreign  church.  The  era  of  the  immigrant 
church  is  definitively  over.  Closely  associated  with  the  loss  of  for¬ 
eignness  has  been  the  waning  of  ethnic  loyalties  among  U.S. 
Catholics. 

Second,  Americanization  of  immigrant  Catholics  has  resulted 
in  the  attainment  of  social  and  economic  success  and  parity  with 
the  dominant  American  culture.  As  Catholic  immigrants  shed 
their  foreignness  and  ethnic  customs  and  appeared  more  “Ameri¬ 
can,”  they  began  to  make  socio-economic  progress.  Related  to 
Catholic  upward  mobility  is  the  third  factor:  That  assimilation 
also  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  prevailing  attitudes  and  values  by 
American  Catholics.  Joseph  Fichter  contends  that  “upwardly 
mobile  middle-class  Catholic  families  tend  to  have  the  same  aspi¬ 
rations,  belong  to  the  same  clubs,  have  the  same  frustrations, 

.  .  .  hold  similar  political  and  economic  attitudes,  as  other  up¬ 
wardly  mobile  American  families  in  the  neighborhood.”9 

Finally,  the  end  result  of  Americanization  has  been  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  middle  class  status  by  the  majority  of  U.S.  Catholics. 
Writing  about  Catholic  immigrants,  John  L.  Thomas  states 

Using  the  ample  economic  and  educational  opportunities  available  in 
our  open-class  society,  their  second  and  third  generation  descendants 
gradually  achieved  middle-class  status.  This  group  now  constitutes  the 
bulk  of  American  Catholics.10 


7  Americanization  refers  to  the  process  of  assimilation  or  cultural  integration  in  the 
American  context. 

8  O’Brien,  p.  61. 

9  Joseph  Fichter  S.J.,  “The  Americanization  of  Catholicism,”  Roman  Catholicism  and 
the  American  Way  of  Life,  Thomas  McAvoy  ed.  (Notre  Dame:  University  of  Notre  Dame 
Press,  1960),  pp.  124-125. 

10  John  L.  Thomas  S.J.,  “The  American  Catholic  Family,”  Contemporary  Catholicism 
in  the  United  States,  p.  220. 
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The  point  is  that  U.S.  Catholics  have  fared  very  well  as  a  result  of 
being  assimilated  and  Americanized.  Socially  and  economically, 
American  Catholics  have  arrived;  they  have  made  it  and  are  now 
considered  full  participants  in  the  American,  middle  class  way  of 
life.11 

Andrew  Greeley’s  research  in  The  American  Catholic,  A  So¬ 
cial  Portrait  confirms  the  assertion  that  U.S.  Catholics  have  made 
remarkable  upwardly  mobile  progress.  His  findings  suggest  that 
U.S.  Catholics  are  no  longer  overwhelmingly  working  class  or 
blue  collar.  He  writes  that  “the  picture  which  is  part  of  American 
mythology,  of  the  children  and  grandchildren  of  immigrants 
struggling  upward  in  American  society  is  generally  validated  by 
the  research  evidence  available  to  us.  .  .”12  Greeley  contends  that 
Irish  and  German  Catholics  achieved  success  in  the  U.S.  by  the 
turn  of  the  20th  century,  and  after  World  War  II,  Catholic  immi¬ 
grants  from  eastern  and  southern  Europe  began  their  dramatic 
upward  climb.13  In  his  opinion,  “American  Catholics  are  now  thor¬ 
oughly  acculturated  to  American  society.”14 

Will  Herberg  in  Protestant,  Catholic,  Jew  also  corroborates 
the  assertion  that  U.S.  Catholics  have  attained  middle-class  status. 
He  states, 

With  the  emergence  of  a  middle  class,  the  entire  body  of  Catholics 
became  more  American  —  America  is  preeminently  a  middle  class 
country;  and  with  the  advancement  of  large  segments  of  the  Catholic 
community  the  Church  too  advanced  becoming  on  its  part  more  mid¬ 
dle  class  and  more  American.15 

The  process  of  “bourgeoisification”  has  allowed  U.S.  Catholics  to 
become  members  of  what  Herberg  calls  the  “American  Way  of 
Life.” 

According  to  Herberg,  the  American  Way  of  Life  is  the 


11  There  are  three  significant  reasons  for  the  rapid  Catholic  success  in  the  U.S.  First, 
Catholics  took  advantage  of  educational  opportunities  especially  Catholic  education.  Sec¬ 
ond,  Catholics  benefited  from  passage  of  New  Deal  legislation,  particularly  the  GI  Bill  of 
Rights.  Finally,  Catholics  benefited  in  large  numbers,  from  the  labor  movement  and  the 
church’s  support  of  organized  labor. 

Andrew  Greeley,  The  American  Catholic,  A  Social  Portrait  (New  York:  Basic  Books 
1977),  p.  46. 

13  Ibid.,  p.  46. 

14  Ibid.,  p.  47. 

‘5  Wi11  Herberg,  Protestant,  Catholic,  Jew  (NeW  York:  Doubleday  and  Company, 
1960),  p.  158. 
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common  religion  of  the  American  people  which  “supplies 
American  society  with  an  overarching  sense  of  unity  and  con¬ 
flict.  16  In  other  words,  it  is  the  civil  religion  or  the  “sacred  can¬ 
opy  of  U.S.  society.  It  is  a  structure  of  ideas,  ideals,  aspirations, 
values,  beliefs  and  standards.  The  American  Way  of  Life  also 
influences  and  is  influenced  by  the  three  great  religions  of  U.S. 
society:  Protestantism,  Catholicism  and  Judaism.  Furthermore, 
the  American  Way  of  Life  is,  according  to  Herberg,  the  “idealized 
description  of  the  middle  class  ethos.”17  It  is  an  expression  of  the 
middle  class  and  a  description  of  middle  class  thinking,  believing 
and  acting. 

One  must  reasonably  conclude  that  Herberg’s  version  of  the 
American  Way  of  Life  as  the  “common  faith”  or  the  “sacred  can¬ 
opy”  of  U.S.  society  contains  the  earmarks  of  a  middle  class  reli¬ 
gious  ideology. 18  If  the  analysis  is  correct  that  U.S.  Catholics  have 
become  a  middle  class  people  and  full  participants  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Way  of  Life,  then  important  questions  are  raised  for  Catholic 
theologians  and  educators  who  seek  to  promote  social  responsi¬ 
bility  in  public  life.  Specifically  what  have  been  the  costs  of  Cath¬ 
olic  assimilation  into  the  American  Way  of  Life?  I  suggest  that  a 
significant  cost  of  Americanization  has  been  the  consequent  pro¬ 
cess  of  forgetting.  In  other  words,  being  Americanized  and 
achieving  middle  class  status  may  have  contributed  to  a  particular 
form  of  social  amnesia  among  contemporary  U.S.  Catholics.  This 
social  amnesia  is  particularly  directed  at  the  ethnic-immigrant  ex¬ 
perience  which  embodies  a  tradition  of  suffering,  injustice  and 
the  quest  for  freedom.19  The  task  of  religious  education  in  a  Cath¬ 
olic  context  is  to  cultivate  the  remembrance  of  suffering  and  free¬ 
dom  with  the  aim  of  promoting  compassionate  action  and  social 
responsibility. 


16  Ibid.,  p.  75. 

17  Ibid.,  p.  180. 

18  The  issue  of  a  middle  class  religious  ideology  is  an  important  one  if  Christian  reli¬ 
gious  educators  are  interested  in  promoting  social  responsibility  and  action  for  justice.  For 
an  insightful  reflection  on  middle  class  ideology  see  Gregory  Baum,  “Middle  Class  Reli¬ 
gion  in  America,”  Concilium,  Christianity  and  the  Bourgeoisie,  ].  B.  Metz  ed.  (New  Y ork: 
Seabury  Press,  1979). 

19  Social  amnesia  means  the  loss  of  socio-historical  memory.  My  analysis  of  Catholic 
assimilation  suggests  social  amnesia  is  a  constitutive  component  of  that  process  because 
assimilation  involved  generational  distance  from  the  original  immigrant-ghetto  expe¬ 
rience  and  because  it  involved  upward  class  mobility. 
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The  Remembrance  of  Suffering 
and  the  Search  for  Social  Justice 

In  An  American  Strategic  Theology  John  Coleman  points  in  the 
direction  of  Catholic  social  amnesia  when  he  declares  that 

most  American  Catholics  are  near  illiterates  in  their  own  history.  Amer¬ 
ican  Catholic  history  is  conspicuously  absent  from  parochial  schools, 
Church  colleges  and  even  seminaries.20 

If  Coleman’s  assessment  is  correct,  then  I  would  claim  that  the 
“conspicuous  absence”  of  American  Catholic  history  from  Cath¬ 
olic  education  is  one  way  in  which  our  social  amnesia  has  become 
“institutionalized”  (reified)  in  our  educational  praxis.  Coleman, 
for  one,  levels  the  blame  at  Catholic  educational  institutions.21 

With  this  in  mind,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  section  briefly  to 
highlight  two  significant  aspects  of  the  U.S.  Catholic  journey. 
First,  I  will  offer  some  historical  reflections  on  the  experience  of 
immigrant  suffering  embodied  in  the  process  of  emigration  from 
the  “Old  Country”  and  in  the  experience  of  immigration  to  the 
“New  World.”  Second,  I  will  briefly  outline  some  attempts  to  al¬ 
leviate  suffering  through  the  church’s  search  for  social  justice.  The 
primary  interest  is  to  lay  the  foundation  for  understanding  “dan¬ 
gerous  memory”  within  a  U.S.  Catholic  context.22 

The  Immigrant  Experience:  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
the  United  States  is,  at  its  roots,  an  ethnic-immigrant  religious 
community.  The  church  as  we  know  it  today  was  formed  through 
two  massive  waves  of  immigration  in  the  19th  and  early  20th  cen¬ 
turies.  As  Herberg  points  out,  the  story  of  Catholicism  in  the  U.S. 
is  that  of  a  foreign  church,  or  rather  a  conglomeration  of  foreign 
churches,  recruited  from  the  successive  waves  of  overseas  immi¬ 
gration  finally  emerging  into  one  of  the  three  great  American 
religions.”23 


20  John  Coleman,  An  American  Strategic  Theology  (New  York:  Paulist  Press,  1982),  p. 
i5y. 

In  similar  fashion  David  O  Brien  offers  his  own  indictment  against  American  Cath¬ 
olic  education.  See  O’Brien,  p.  224. 

22  The  reader  should  keep  in  mind  that  I  am  using  U.S.  Catholicism  as  a  “case  study’’ 
because  it  is  the  context  with  which  I  am  most  familiar  and  comfortable.  I  do  believe 
however,  that  dangerous  memory  has  applications  to  other  ethnic  and  religious  traditions. 
,  ler  a  J?one  °*  usrcai3  claim  t0  be  “natives”  to  these  shores  except  the  Native  American 
ujjHj  •  16  quest  or  beedom  and  justice  and  the  experience  of  suffering  is  deeply  em¬ 
bedded  in  our  common  yet  diverse  traditions. 

23  Herberg,  p.  136. 
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However,  the  Catholic  journey  does  not  begin  with  the  arrival 
of  immigrants  but  with  their  departure  from  their  native  lands. 
One  must  return  to  the  “Old  Country”  and  to  the  nearly  cataclys¬ 
mic  political,  economic  and  social  events  that  created  millions  of 
dispossessed  and  uprooted  people.  After  1800,  European  social 
patterns  and  structures  collapsed  under  the  strain  of  profound 
political,  social  and  economic  upheaval.  The  end  result  of  this 
social  disintegration  was  the  displacement  of  millions  of  people, 
primarily  peasants  and  artisans.24 

Faced  with  fewer  choices  and  dwindling  alternatives,  the  dis¬ 
possessed  could  either  move  to  rapidly  expanding  cities  and  take 
their  place  among  the  urban  proletariat,  or  leave  Europe  alto¬ 
gether  and  emigrate  to  Australia,  Canada  or  the  United  States. 
Consequently  millions  left,  wave  after  wave  of  the  tired,  the  poor 
and  the  huddled  masses,  composed  largely  of  Protestant,  Cath¬ 
olic  and  Jewish  peasants  and  artisans  in  search  of  freedom  and 
some  measure  of  justice.25 

With  few  exceptions  newly  arrived  Catholic  immigrants  were 
already  impoverished.  Handicapped  by  their  ignorance  of  En¬ 
glish,  except  for  the  Irish,  they  settled  in  ethnic  enclaves.  While 
many  Germans  settled  on  the  land,  most  Catholic  immigrants 
sought  work  and  shelter  in  the  large  industrial  centers  of  the  east 
and  mid-west.  There,  exploited  and  crammed  together  in  teem¬ 
ing  slums  near  mine,  mill  and  slaughter-house,  the  newly  arrived 
immigrants  experienced  the  victimization  of  social  disorganiza¬ 
tion  and  economic  discrimination.  Saul  Alinsky  captures  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  immigrant  suffering  very  well  when  he  writes  that  the 
ethnic  ghettos  were  restricted  worlds  within  which 

lived  a  people  by  and  large  temporarily  immobilized  by  fear  and  sus¬ 
picion  of  a  strange  land;  a  people  subjected  to  discrimination  and  ex¬ 
ploitation;  a  people  struggling  to  learn  a  new  language,  new  customs 
and  new  ways  of  life,  and  finding  most  of  their  reassurance  from  the 
security  of  their  national  churches  .  .  .  Overall  hung  the  spectre  of 


24  Oscar  Handlin  has  identified  four  major  causes  for  this  cataclysmic  upheaval.  See 
Oscar  Handlin,  Bostons  Immigrants  (Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1959),  pp. 
26ff. 

25  Perhaps  there  is  no  better  or  more  extreme  example  of  these  oppressive  conditions 
than  the  Irish  experience.  As  a  somewhat  dispassionate  observer  of  the  Irish  situation, 
Handlin  writes,  “Westward  from  Ireland  went  four  and  a  half  million.  On  that  crowded 
island  a  remorselessly  rising  population,  avaricious  absentee  landlords,  English  policy  that 
discouraged  the  growth  of  industry  early  stimulated  emigration.”  See  Oscar  Handlin,  The 
Uprooted  (Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Company,  1952),  p.  35. 
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firetraps  for  homes,  dirt,  disease,  dependency,  delinquency  and  a  con¬ 
sequent  considerable  demoralization.26 

Common  among  all  Catholic  immigrant  groups,  regardless  of 
nationality,  was  the  experience  of  poverty.  This  is  certainly  true  of 
Jay  Dolan’s  research  on  the  Irish  and  Germans  in  19th  century 
New  York  and  also  of  Handlin’s  work  on  the  Irish  immigrants  in 
Boston.27  Dolan  writes  that 

In  1852  the  New  York  Association  for  Improving  the  Conditions  of  the 
Poor  stated  that  half  of  the  people  assisted  that  year  were  Irish;  three 
out  of  four  were  Catholic.  In  1858  64  percent  of  the  people  admitted  to 
the  City’s  Alms  House  were  Irish.28 

Combined  with  the  oppressive  socio-economic  conditions 
under  which  most  Catholic  immigrants  lived,  was  the  recurring 
experience  of  anti-Catholic  hostility.  Occurring  first  within  the 
Nativist  period  (1830-1860),  anti-Catholic  hostility  re-emerged 
again  in  the  later  1880’s  with  the  American  Protective  Association 
and  again  in  the  early  1900’s  with  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  Even  as  late  as 
1960,  anti-Catholic  sentiment  surfaced  in  conjunction  with  John 
F.  Kennedy’s  campaign  for  president. 

The  Search  for  Social  Justice:  The  experience  of  economic 
oppression  and  nativist  hostility  forms  one  side  of  the  Catholic 
story  in  the  U.S.  The  other  side  includes  the  church’s  attempt  to 
side  with  the  immigrant  poor  in  its  effort  to  alleviate  suffering  by 
securing  some  measure  of  social  justice.  These  efforts  began 
shortly  after  the  Civil  War  when  it  became  evident  to  many  Cath¬ 
olic  leaders  that  an  increasing  number  of  Catholics  occupied  the 
ranks  of  the  destitute.  This  initiated  the  “Charity  Phase”  of  Cath¬ 
olic  social  action  aimed  primarily  at  the  high  rate  of  destitute  and 
homeless  children. 

After  1875,  however,  a  growing  number  of  socially  minded 
Catholics  began  to  believe  that  urban  charity  alone  could  not  alle¬ 
viate  poverty  and  social  discontent.  I  refer  to  these  as  “voices  of 
transition,  a  transition  to  a  more  sophisticated  form  of  socio¬ 
economic  analysis  whereby  attempts  were  made  to  uncover  and 
understand  the  systemic  causes  for  poverty.  One  such  voice  was 


of  Life  p  143nsky’  The  Urban  Immi§rant’”  Roman  Catholicism  and  the  American  Way 


D  P-  Dolan,  The  Immigrant  Church  (Baltimore:  Johns 

rress,  1975)  and  Oscar  Handlin,  Boston  s  Immigrants. 

28  Dolan,  p.  33. 
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Peter  L.  Foy,  a  St.  Louis  journalist,  who  delivered  a  paper  called 
“The  New  Social  Order”  at  the  lay  congress  in  Baltimore  in  1889. 29 

Between  1880  and  1918,  Catholic  involvement  in  the  emerging 
industrial  conflict  became  more  prevalent.  The  hierarchy  entered 
the  fray  when  in  1887  Cardinal  Gibbons  succeeded  in  convincing 
the  Vatican  not  to  condemn  Catholic  involvement  in  the  Knights 
of  Labor.  His  efforts  prepared  the  way  for  full  Catholic  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  labor  movement.  Other  progressive-reformist  voices 
were  also  heard  such  as  John  A.  Ryan  who  quickly  emerged  to  the 
forefront  of  Catholic  social  thought  when  he  published  A  Living 
Wage  in  1906,  in  which  he  argued  for  a  just,  living  wage  for  the 
working  classes. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  colorful  and  controversial  voices  of 
the  period,  and  an  example  of  an  emerging  radical  Catholic  tradi¬ 
tion,  was  Mary  Harris  Jones  also  known  as  Mother  Jones  the 
“Miner’s  Angel.”30  The  daughter  and  granddaughter  of  Irish  revo¬ 
lutionaries,  Mother  Jones  knew  first  hand  the  injustice,  suffering 
and  death  of  ghetto  existence.  Because  of  her  commitment  to  ex¬ 
ploited  mine  workers  and  her  solidarity  with  the  poor,  Mother 
Jones  stands  as  a  powerful  figure  in  the  church’s  search  for  free¬ 
dom  and  justice. 

The  church’s  search  for  social  justice  and  the  emergence  of 
Catholic  radicalism  did  not,  however,  become  full  blown  until 
after  the  economic  crash  of  1929.  The  decade  of  the  Great  De¬ 
pression  which  followed  can  be  described  as  a  vibrant  period  in 
the  church’s  involvement  in  the  social,  political  and  economic  life 
of  the  country.  There  was  a  multitude  of  Catholic  responses  to  the 
massive  suffering  caused  by  the  Depression.  One  need  only  re¬ 
member  the  outspokenness  of  John  A.  Ryan  who  became  the  ma¬ 
jor  spokesperson  of  the  Catholic  establishment.  Others  commit- 


29  Foy’s  paper  was  a  fine  attempt  critically  to  analyze  the  socio-economic  situation  and 
propose  some  progressive  solutions.  Foy  maintained  that  the  capitalist  program  of  indus¬ 
trial  centralization  was  perpetuated  not  by  nature  but  by  civil  law.  He  believed  that  gov¬ 
ernmental  support  insured  the  success  of  the  capitalist  endeavor  at  the  expense  of  the 
toiling  masses.  See  Aaron  I.  Abell,  American  Catholic  Thought  on  Social  Questions  (New 
York:  Bobbs-Merril,  1968),  pp.  193-194. 

30  Mary  Harris  J ones  is  truly  one  of  the  most  colorful  and  controversial  figures  in  Amer¬ 
ican  Catholic  history.  Unfortunately  given  her  sex,  age  and  church-status,  little  has  been 
written  about  her  in  “official”  histories  of  U.S.  Catholicism.  However,  in  my  opinion  she 
stands  along  with  Dorothy  Day  as  one  of  several  heroines  in  the  U.S.  Catholic  Church’s 
“subversive  tradition”  for  social  justice.  For  further  reading  on  Mary  Harris  Jones,  I  rec¬ 
ommend  her  biography  by  Dale  Fetherling,  Mother  Jones,  the  Miner’s  Angel  (Carbon- 
dale:  Southern  Illinois  University  Press,  1974). 
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ted  themselves  to  union  activities  such  as  Charles  Owen  Rice,  an 
extraordinary  example  of  the  Depression  era  labor  priest.  And,  of 
course,  one  can  not  forget  the  powerful  and  radical  witness  of 
Dorothy  Day  and  the  Catholic  Worker  Movement. 

While  no  single  solution,  spokesperson  or  program  dominated 
the  Catholic  scene  there  was  an  overridding  disillusionment  with 
capitalism.  Generally  speaking  the  political  position  of  the  Cath¬ 
olic  leadership  shifted  to  the  left.  According  to  Neil  Betten,  Cath¬ 
olic  social  leaders,  in  response  to  the  Depression,  “expanded  the 
Church’s  welfare  function,  supported  national  economic  reform 
and  in  some  cases  advocated  radical  change  in  the  capitalist 
system.”31 

The  aim  of  this  brief  sketch  of  the  Catholic  story  in  the  U.S.  is 
to  underscore  the  claim  that  there  exists  embedded  in  the  Catholic 
journey  a  tradition  of  suffering  and  action  for  social  justice.  Using 
the  language  of  Johannes  Baptist  Metz,  one  could  name  this  a 
“dangerous”  or  “subversive”  tradition.  It  is  the  task  of  Catholic 
religious  education  to  reclaim  this  tradition  and  call  it  to  mind  as 
the  remembrance  of  suffering  and  freedom  for  the  purpose  of 
Sponsoring  contemporary  Catholics  to  social  responsibility  in 
public  life.  However,  a  “dangerous  tradition”  alone  is  insufficient. 
Dangerous  memory  must  also  be  rooted  in  the  biblical  and  theo¬ 
logical  tradition. 

Dangerous  Memory:  Biblical-Theological  F oundations 

The  basis  for  understanding  dangerous  memory  biblically  and 
theologically  is  the  Exodus,  Israel  s  emancipation  and  redemption 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.”  The  Exodus-event  was  the  founda¬ 
tional  experience  in  the  life  and  memory  of  the  Israelite  communi¬ 
ty.  It  provided  the  historical  ground  for  its  experience  of 
emancipation-redemption  through  the  salvific  activity  of  Yahweh 
who  is  revealed  as  a  God  of  justice  and  righteousness  with  a  spe¬ 
cial  predisposition  toward  the  poor  and  oppressed.  This  core 
experience  is  underscored  in  Israel’s  ancient  confession  of  faith 
preserved  for  us  by  the  Deuteronomist: 

We  cried  to  the  Lord  the  God  of  our  fathers,  and  the  Lord  heard  our 

voice  and  saw  our  affliction,  our  toil,  and  our  oppression;  and  the 
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brought  us  out  of  Egypt  with  a  mighty  hand  and  an  outstretched  arm 
with  great  terror,  with  signs  and  wonders.  (Dt.  26:5-9) 

F or  the  people  of  Israel  the  memory  of  Exodus  as  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  slavery  and  redemption  became  embedded  in  cult  and 
code.  Cultically  the  Exodus  became  memorialized  in  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  Passover,  the  primary  ritual  celebration  of  Israel’s  redemp¬ 
tion.32  In  Ex.  13:3  we  read: 

Moses  said  to  the  people,  “Remember  this  day  on  which  you  came  out 
of  the  Land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  state  of  slavery,  how  the  Lord  freed 
you  by  the  strength  of  his  hand;  no  unleaven  bread  shall  be  eaten.” 

The  writer  here,  most  likely  the  Deuteronomist,  is  concerned  that 
the  Exodus  tradition  be  passed  on  to  later  generations  and  that,  in 
the  celebration  of  Passover,  the  Exodus  from  Egypt  will  be  actu¬ 
alized  and  experienced.  Also,  we  have  preserved  here  the  notion 
that  Israel’s  remembrance  includes  both  the  memory  of  suffering 
and  freedom. 

The  remembrance  of  the  Exodus  is  also  embedded  in  Israel’s 
Convenant  Code.  We  have  evidence  of  this  in  Ex.  22:21-27.  In 
verse  21  the  phrase  “for  you  were  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt”  is 
a  reminding  formula,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  provide  the  moti¬ 
vation  for  obeying  the  admonition.  The  language  is  adopted  from 
Israel’s  cultic  confession  and  implies  that  Israel’s  oppression  in 
Egypt  and  emancipation  serves  as  the  theological  foundation  for 
its  social  responsibility  to  the  poor  and  oppressed. 

Israel’s  remembrance,  however,  receives  most  attention  in  the 
Book  of  Deuteronomy  where  we  can  explicitly  speak  of  a  theol¬ 
ogy  of  remembrance.”  It  is  the  Deuteronomist’s  special  concern 
to  keep  the  memory  of  the  Exodus  alive  within  the  Israelite  com¬ 
munity.  For  example,  it  is  believed  that  many  of  the  reminding 
formulas  found  in  the  Book  of  Exodus  are  Deuteronomic 
expansions. 

The  Deuteronomist  utilizes  the  notion  of  remembrance  in  sev¬ 
eral  ways.33  First,  memory  is  historical  and  is  used  to  provide  the 
link  between  the  present  generation  and  the  redemptive  events  of 
the  past.  Second,  the  remembrance  of  Israel’s  emancipation  from 
slavery  provides  the  basis  for  observing  the  commandments.34  In 


32  See  Exodus  12:1-13:16. 

33  See  Brevard  Childs,  Memory  and  Tradition  in  Israel,  Studies  in  Biblical  Theology, 
No.  37,  1962. 

34  Ibid.,  p.  53. 
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this  case  remembrance  not  only  provokes  action  but  one  acts  in 
order  to  evoke  historical  memory.  Third,  memory  also  functions 
to  actualize  the  past  in  the  present.  In  this  case  when  Israel  cele¬ 
brates  Passover  in  order  to  remember  her  suffering  and  freedom, 
she  is  participating  again  in  Exodus. 

Remembrance  is  also  incorporated  in  the  New  Testament  ex¬ 
perience.  A  primary  example  would  be  the  admonition  of  Jesus  to 
do  this  in  remembrance  of  me.”  Here  remembrance  functions 
within  the  context  of  eucharist  and  is  reinterpreted  by  the  early 
Christian  community  to  refer  to  the  “passover”  of  Jesus’  death  and 
resurrection.  Again  the  notion  of  remembrance  is  imbued  with 
the  memory  of  suffering  and  freedom.  In  this  case,  however,  it  is 
historical  and  eschatological  in  that  it  anticipates  the  fulfillment  of 
the  future  promise  of  God’s  Reign. 

Building  upon  this  biblical  tradition  and  drawing  upon  in¬ 
sights  from  the  Frankfurt  School  of  critical  theory,  Johann  Metz 
has  attempted  to  utilize  memory  and  narrative  as  practical  cate¬ 
gories  for  theological  reflection.  In  Faith  in  History  and  Society, 
memory  and  narrative  are  developed  as  essential  components  of  a 
practical  fundamental  theology.  Metz  understands  memory  in 
two  ways.  First,  memory  is  a  basic  category  of  practical  critical 
reason  and,  second,  memory  is  primarily  the  remembrance  of 
suffering  and  freedom.  Narrative  is  inextricably  linked  to  mem¬ 
ory  because  the  articulation  of  the  memory  of  suffering  and  free¬ 
dom  is  always  practical.  That  is,  it  takes  the  form  of  dangerous 
and  liberating  stories.35  Memory  is  “dangerous”  for  Metz  because 
of  its  capacity  to  subvert  existing  ideologies  and  unjust  social 
structures  and  because  it  contains  the  possibility  for  promoting  an 
emancipatory  praxis  for  freedom  and  justice.36 

Theologically  Metz  sees  memory  and  narrative  as  practical 
categories  of  salvation.  Specifically,  and  within  the  Christian  con¬ 
text,  memory  is  a  definite  salvific  memory  referring  to  the  “dan¬ 
gerous  memory  of  the  freedom  of  Jesus  Christ.”  The  dangerous 
memory  of  Jesus  Christ  focuses  on  the  centrality  of  Jesus’  life, 
death  and  resurrection  for  Christian  faith.  For  Metz  the  memory 
of  freedom  in  Jesus  is  rooted  in  Jesus’  own  life  and  praxis:  his 
proclamation  of  the  kingdom,  his  solidarity  with  victims,  his  suf¬ 
fering  and  death  and  his  liberation  from  death  through  the  resur- 


35  Metz,  p.  110. 

36  Ibid.,  pp.  109-110. 
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rection.  In  this  theological  context,  the  church,  as  the  sacrament  of 
Jesus  Christ,  becomes  the  public  expression  of  the  dangerous 
memory  of  Jesus.  As  the  public  witness  to  the  memory  of  Jesus, 
the  church  must  constantly  remind  the  world  of  God’s  freedom 
eschatologically  won  in  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus.  In 
doing  so,  Metz  claims  that  the  church  has  the  responsibility  of 
“making  present”  our  collective  historical  memory  of  suffering 
and  freedom.  It  is  here  in  the  “making  present”  that  the  theologi¬ 
cal  and  pedagogical  tasks  merge  and  becomes  the  special  concern 
of  Christian  religious  education. 

Dangerous  Memory:  Educational  Foundations 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  warrants  in  educational  writings  of  the  past 
or  present  for  discussing  “dangerous  memory”  within  the  educa¬ 
tional  enterprise.  However,  education  always  attends  to  the  “re¬ 
membrance  of  things  past”  especially  in  relation  to  curriculum 
theory  and  development.  Curriculum  theory  is  always  concerned 
with  making  present  the  inherited  disciplines  and  knowledge  of 
the  past. 

In  his  effort  to  remake  curricular  language,  Dwayne  Huebner 
identifies  several  aspects  of  human  temporality  aimed  at  promot¬ 
ing  greater  intentionality  in  our  educational  praxis.37  One  of  these 
aspects  is  memory  and  tradition.  Memories  and  traditions  refer  to 
what  Dewey  called  the  “funded  capital  of  civilization”  under¬ 
stood  by  Huebner  as  the  “collective  wealth”  of  a  people.  Educa¬ 
tion  is  the  process  whereby  the  memories  and  traditions  of  the 
past  are  maintained  and  protected  against  loss  and  forgetting. 
Huebner  claims,  “Without  education  traditions  and  memories 
would  be  forgotten,  hope  would  be  ignored  and  futures  would 
remained  unclaimed.”38  It  is  the  task  of  the  educator  to  “care  for 
the  past,  conserve  it  so  it  will  not  be  forgotten  or  lost  for  use  or 
reference.”39 

Memories  and  traditions  alone,  however,  are  incomplete.  The 
past  is  always  acted  upon  in  some  fashion.  It  never  stands  in  a 
vacuum  or  comes  to  us  untampered  or  “neutral.  This  leads  to 


37  See  Dwayne  Huebner,  “Toward  a  Remaking  of  Curricular  Language,”  Heightened 
Consciousness,  Cultural  Revolution  and  Curriculum  Theory,  William  Pinar  ed.  (Berkeley: 
McCutchan  Publishing,  1974). 

38  Ibid.,  p.  41. 

39  Ibid.,  p.  41. 
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Huebner’s  second  aspect  of  human  temporality:  the  activity  of 
interpretation  or  hermeneutics.  For  Huebner,  hermeneutical  ac¬ 
tivity  provides  the  link  between  past,  present  and  future  and  be¬ 
tween  the  self  and  others.  It  is  also  at  the  same  time  a  political 
activity  because  it  deals  with  the  crucial  question  of  what  past, 
what  collective  memories  and  traditions  will  be  made  present  and 
for  what  purpose. 

Past  memories  and  tradition  along  with  hermeneutical  activity 
of  the  present  always  occur  within  Heubner’s  third  aspect  of  hu¬ 
man  temporality:  community  or  society.  For  Huebner,  commu¬ 
nity  is  a  “caring  collecivity  in  which  individuals  share  memories 
and  intentions.”40  Without  education  collective  memories  are  for¬ 
gotten  and  the  community  can  no  longer  maintain  itself,  resulting 
in  disintegration,  non-identity  and  the  foreclosure  of  its  historical 
future. 

Huebner’s  search  for  a  new  curricular  language  provides  a  ba¬ 
sis  for  discussing  memory  and  remembrance  as  a  constitutive  di¬ 
mension  of  the  pedagogical  process.  While  he  does  not  use  the 
language  of  dangerous  memory,  he  does  recognize  the  herme¬ 
neutical  and  political  nature  of  curricular  theory  and  praxis.  Dan¬ 
gerous  memory  brings  an  intentionally  critical  and  possibly 
emancipatory  capacity  to  the  process  of  remembering  within 
education. 

A  basis  also  exists  for  discussing  dangerous  memory  within  the 
field  of  Christian  religious  education.  Thomas  Groome’s  ap¬ 
proach  of  Shared  Christian  Praxis  provides  some  insights  on  how 
memory  can  function  within  this  context.41  Groome’s  approach 
attempts  to  address  and  incorporate  the  importance  of  memory 
as  a  category  of  critical  reason.  Within  his  pedagogical  frame¬ 
work  memory  occurs  within  the  second  and  third  movement. 

A  major  component  of  the  second  movement  is  the  activity  of 
critical  reflection.  Building  on  the  work  of  Freire  and  Habermas, 
Groome  proposes  three  purposes  of  critical  reflection  one  of 
which  is  critically  to  remember  the  past  in  the  present.  In 


40  Ibid.,  p.  37. 

41  In  his  approach  of  Shared  Christian  Praxis,  Groome  proposes  five  movements.  They 

are^  L)  naming  present  action,  2.)  the  participants’ stories  and  visions,  3.)  the  church’s  Story 

dia1eeHe°l  i,  ^  eCf  t  hermeneutic  between  the  Story  and  participants’  stories  and  5  ) 

ttZn  of  ferr10  betW6en  the  Yisj°n  and  Participants’  visions  For  a  complete  dis- 

Groom eChrTstinZ  includlng  concrete  «amples  of  each,  see  Thomas  H. 

-  ome,  Christian  Religious  Education  (New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  1980),  pp.  207-232. 
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Groome’s  perspective  the  interests,  ideologies  and  assumptions  of 
present  action  can  be  critiqued  only  when  the  personal  and  social 
genesis  of  present  action  is  brought  to  consciousness.42  This  re¬ 
quires  the  use  of  memory.  Analytical  memory  invites  people  to 
unmask  the  genesis  of  their  personal/ social  reality  and  to  uncover 
the  controlling  interests  and  ideologies  that  constitute  their  pres¬ 
ent  situation.  Memory  here  is  used  to  reappropriate  one’s  and  so¬ 
ciety’s  past  that  has  been  forgotten  or  submerged.  The  danger  of  a 
forgotten  past  is  that  it  maintains  the  unconscious  power  to  shape 
our  present  and  future.  The  use  of  critical  memory  in  remem¬ 
brance  holds  the  potential  for  freeing  us  from  a  controlling  past 
by  bringing  to  consciousness  the  social  genesis  of  our  present  ac¬ 
tion.  Within  Groome’s  second  movement  memory  functions  on  a 
psycho-social  level. 

Memory  is  also  utilized  in  the  third  movement  during  which 
the  Christian  Story  and  Vision  is  made  accessible  to  the  partici¬ 
pants.  Here  the  Story/Vision  is  called  to  memory  and  reclaimed 
as  constitutive  for  knowing  God  and  experiencing  salvation. 
Groome  writes  that  “remembering  and  representing  the  Story  is 
an  essential  part  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  process  of  knowing 
God”  and  that  “we  experience  salvation  for  our  time  by  remem¬ 
bering  and  re-encountering  the  Story  of  God’s  saving  deeds.”43  In 
this  capacity  memory  is  primarily  historical  because  the  Story  is 
rooted  in  historical  events.  Moreover,  the  use  of  memory  in  the 
third  movement  reveals  its  political  and  hermeneutical  dimen¬ 
sion.  In  the  process  of  remembering  the  Story  the  question  arises 
as  to  what  version  will  be  made  present.  The  decision  to  make  one 
version  present  and  not  another  is  a  political  decision.  It  is  here 
that  the  political  nature  of  curriculum  and  the  function  of  memory 
emerge.  The  remembrance  of  things  past  in  curriculum  and 
Story-telling  also  reveals  the  hermeneutical  side  of  memory.  In 
remembering  the  version  of  the  Story,  the  interpretive  process  is 
already  at  work  guided  by  the  overall  interest  and  goal  of  the 
pedagogical  process.  In  the  next  section  I  will  return  to  Groome’s 
shared  praxis  approach  as  a  possible  framework  for  understand¬ 
ing  dangerous  memory  as  a  pedagogical  strategy  within  a  U.S. 
Catholic  context. 


42  Ibid.,  p.  186. 

43  Ibid.,  p.  192. 
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Dangerous  Memory  in  a  U.S.  Catholic  Context: 

Toward  a  Strategy 

The  purpose  of  the  preceeding  sections  was  to  lay  a  foundation 
for  understanding  dangerous  memory  theologically,  education¬ 
ally  and  within  the  U.S.  Catholic  experience.  The  task  of  this  con¬ 
cluding  section  is  to  define  dangerous  memory  within  a  U.S.  Cath¬ 
olic  context  and  to  suggest  a  strategy  for  its  use  as  a  pedagogical 
principle  for  educating  for  justice  and  social  responsibility. 

My  understanding  of  dangerous  memory  embodies  several 
facets  of  meaning.  First,  dangerous  memory  embodies  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  suffering  and  injustice.  Here  dangerous  memory 
refers  to  the  history  of  suffering  and/or  the  traditions  of  suffering 
and  injustice  embedded  in  a  people’s  collective  story.  Second, 
dangerous  memory  embodies  the  remembrance  of  those  stories, 
symbols  and  personal-collective  voices  which  stood  to  alleviate 
suffering  and  injustice  in  the  name  of  compassion  and  human 
freedom.  In  this  capacity  dangerous  memory  is  also  the  memory 
of  freedom.44  While  dangerous  memory  is  oriented  toward  the 
past,  the  memory  of  freedom  contains  a  futuring  dimension  be¬ 
cause  the  memory  of  freedom  recalls  the  voices  of  freedom  who 
might  inspire  and  become  for  us  models  around  which  our  future 
action  might  take  shape.  Third,  dangerous  memory  has  a  narra¬ 
tive  structure,  meaning  it  is  communicated  in  a  practical  manner 
by  way  of  stories.  Metz  writes,  “It  [dangerous  memory]  takes 
place  in  dangerous  stories  in  which  the  interest  in  freedom  is  in¬ 
troduced,  identified  and  presented  in  narrative  form.”45 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the  appropriate  utilization  of 
dangerous  memory  in  a  U.S.  Catholic  setting.  First,  Andrew  Gree¬ 
ley  s  research  indicates  that  while  the  Catholic  community  is  pre¬ 
dominantly  middle  class,  it  is  not  far  removed  from  the  immigrant 
past.  In  1974  60%  of  U.S.  Catholics  were  third  or  fourth  generation 
while  the  remaining  40%  were  first  or  second  generation.46  In  other 
words,  for  most  Catholics,  personally  and  collectively,  the  forma¬ 
tive  process  of  the  immigrant  experience  is  not  that  historically 
distant  from  consciousness.  This  creates  the  possibility  that  dan¬ 
gerous  memory  can  be  utilized  to  bridge  the  span  of  time  be- 


44  Metz  states  that  “In  its  practical  intention,  the  memory  of  freedom  is  nrimarilv  a 

memona  passionis,  a  memory  of  suffering.”  See  Met*  p  195  pnmarily  a 

45  Ibid.,  p.  196. 

46  Greeley,  p.  38. 
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tween  contemporary  U.S.  Catholics  and  their  not  too  distant  rela¬ 
tives  of  the  past. 

A  second  reason  for  the  possible  efficaciousness  of  dangerous 
memory  lies  in  Marcus  Hansen’s  “principle  of  third  generation 
interest.”47  That  is,  what  the  son  or  daughter  of  the  immigrant 
wishes  to  forget  the  grandson  wishes  to  remember.  The  third 
generation  reveals  an  openness  and  a  willingness  to  remember  the 
past  for  the  sake  of  a  “remembered  heritage.”  While  Herberg 
claims  that  this  remembrance  usually  takes  shape  in  re¬ 
identification  with  one’s  religious  tradition,  it  might  be  possible 
pedagogically  to  utilize  this  “third  generation  interest”  by  pro¬ 
moting  the  “dangerous”  elements  embedded  in  the  U.S.  Catholic 
story. 

Third,  dangerous  memory  is  appropriate  within  a  U.S.  Cath¬ 
olic  context  because  embedded  in  the  Catholic  story  is  a  danger¬ 
ous  tradition  of  suffering  and  freedom.  Dangerous  memory  en¬ 
compasses  three  aspects  of  this  tradition  within  U.S.  Catholicism. 
First,  dangerous  memory  refers  to  the  disturbing  socio-economic 
conditions  of  the  “Old  World”  and  the  experience  of  displace¬ 
ment  that  brought  many  Catholic  immigrants  to  these  shores.  In 
this  case  dangerous  memory  contains  the  “exodus  story”  of  Cath¬ 
olic  immigrants.  Second,  dangerous  memory  refers  to  the  actual 
immigrant  experience  in  the  U.S. :  the  struggle,  hardship,  poverty, 
exploitation  and  marginalization  that  many  Catholics  encoun¬ 
tered.  Third,  dangerous  memory  refers  to  the  church’s  response 
to  the  immigrant  experience:  the  search  for  freedom  and  social 
justice.  In  this  context  dangerous  memory  is  understood  as  the 
church’s  historical  praxis  for  freedom  and  justice  and  it  embodies 
a  tradition  of  U.S.  Catholic  voices,  activists  and  movements  that 
supported  and  worked  for  social  justice.48 

As  a  pedagogical  principle  for  Christian  education  for  social 
justice,  dangerous  memory  refers  to  the  intentional  process  of 
remembering  the  past  traditions  of  suffering  and  the  attempts  to 
alleviate  it  for  the  expressed  purpose  of  provoking  a  present 
praxis  for  freedom  in  the  hope  of  the  future  Kingdom  of  Shalom. 


47  Marcus  L.  Hansen,  The  Problem  of  the  Third  Generation  Immigrant  (Rock  Island, 
IL:  Augustana  Historical  Society  Publication,  1938),  p.  7ff. 

48  Dangerous  memory  can  never  refer  exclusively  to  the  sufferings  of  a  particular 
group  such  as  ethnic-immigrant  Catholics.  Because  of  its  “privileged  status”  the  U.S.  Cath- 
olic  community  must  attend  to  the  past  and  present  sufferings  of  others  nationally  and 
internationally.  In  other  words,  there  are  present  demands  of  dangerous  memory  which 
requires  us  to  remember  the  suffering  and  injustice  in  our  midst. 
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In  other  words,  within  the  context  of  educating  for  justice  and 
social  responsibility,  dangerous  memory  attends  to  the  past  as  the 
remembrance  of  suffering  and  freedom,  to  the  present  as  a  praxis 
for  freedom  in  the  memory  of  suffering,  and  to  the  future  in  the 
memory  of  suffering,  as  a  vision  of  God’s  Kingdom  of  Peace  and 
Justice. 

In  this  pedagogical  capacity,  the  principle  of  dangerous  mem¬ 
ory  functions  on  three  levels:  theological,  socio-historical  and 
personal-psychological.  At  the  theological  level  it  is  what  Metz 
calls  the  “dangerous  memory  of  the  Freedom  of  Jesus  Christ.”  It 
embodies  the  dangerous  and  subversive  content  of  the  Jesus  tra¬ 
dition  especially  focused  on  Jesus’  suffering,  death  and  resurrec¬ 
tion.  It  also  includes  those  theological-biblical  traditions  that  pos¬ 
sess  potential  critical  and  liberating  characteristics  such  as  the 
Exodus  tradition,  the  prophetic  tradition,  the  meaning  and  use  of 
parable  and  kingdom  in  the  proclamation  of  Jesus  and  the  Cath¬ 
olic  human  rights  tradition.  Also  included  here  would  be  political 
theology,  especially  those  attempts  by  various  theologians  to  de¬ 
velop  an  indigenous  political  theology  for  North  America,  what 
Coleman  calls  an  “American  Strategic  Theology.” 

As  a  socio-historical  concept,  dangerous  memory  means  that 
contemporary  Catholics,  bearers  of  the  immigrant  experience, 
stand  within  that  collective  tradition  of  suffering,  hostility  and 
commitment  to  justice.  The  pedagogical  process  would  actively 
promote  the  remembrance  of  the  “dangerous”  contents  of  the 
Catholic  story  in  the  U.S. 

Finally,  as  a  personal-psychological  concept,  dangerous  mem¬ 
ory  means  that  the  self-formative  process,  containing  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  suffering  and  freedom,  can  be  critically  remembered  and 
personally  appropriated.  It  is  dangerous  in  that  it  holds  the  poten¬ 
tial  power  of  converting  us  to  the  necessity  of  justice  and  social 
responsibility  in  our  time.  In  other  words,  if  the  past  story  of  the 
U.S.  Catholic  community  is  critically  remembered  and  imagined, 
it  can  become  dangerous  because  it  can  unlock  the  possibility  for 
new  and  creative  action  for  justice.  It  is  my  claim  that  the  Catholic 
church  s  past  story  in  the  U.S.  holds  the  potential  for  becoming  a 
subversive  tradition  and  a  dangerous  memory  today. 

Groome’s  approach  of  shared  praxis  offers  a  helpful  paradigm 
or  envisioning  the  possibilities  for  dangerous  memory  as  a  peda¬ 
gogical  principle  for  social  justice  education.  Within  Groome’s 
ramework  the  strategic  principle  of  dangerous  memory  can  spe- 
ci  ica  y  occur  in  the  second  and  third  movements.  A  major  com- 
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ponent  of  the  second  movement  is  the  activity  of  critical  reflec¬ 
tion.  Memory  is  utilized  here  to  reappropriate  one’s  formative 
past  that  has  been  forgotten  or  submerged.  It  becomes  dangerous 
when  it  radically  intrudes  and  calls  into  question  our  complacent 
and  comfortable  present.  Therefore,  within  the  second  move¬ 
ment  dangerous  memory  occurs  in  the  context  of  critical  reflection 
and  is  experienced  on  its  personal  psycho-social  dimension. 
Within  a  pedagogy  for  justice,  dangerous  memory  would  invite, 
not  only  reflection  upon  the  genesis  of  one’s  present  action,  as 
articulated  by  Groome,  but  also  the  remembrance  of  personal 
and  social  suffering.  To  do  this  the  educator  would  have  to  pro¬ 
vide  focusing  questions  or  activities  to  help  the  participants  un¬ 
cover  personal,  collective  or  generational  memories  of  suffering 
and  freedom  and/ or  experiences  or  interests  in  forgetting  suffer¬ 
ing.  The  overall  aim  would  be  to  evoke  “dangerous  remember¬ 
ing”  by  encouraging  participants  to  come  to  a  critical  awareness 
of  the  social  conditioning,  interests  and  assumptions  that  are  em¬ 
bedded  in  their  present  action  or  inaction  for  justice.  As  in  the 
other  movements  of  shared  praxis,  the  responses  should  be  shared 
in  dialogue.  In  this  movement  personal  “story-telling”  is  often  a 
disclosure  experience  and  requires  reverent  listening. 

Dangerous  memory  can  also  occur  within  the  context  of 
Groome’s  third  movement,  which  is  the  opportunity  of  the  partic¬ 
ipants  to  encounter  the  church’s  Story  and  Vision.  First  of  all, 
dangerous  memory  determines  what  version  of  the  Story  and  Vi¬ 
sion  is  to  be  made  accessible  and  how  it  is  to  be  done.  As  a  peda¬ 
gogical  principle  for  justice  education,  dangerous  memory  re¬ 
quires  that  the  critical  and  subversive  features  of  our  Story  be 
made  accessible  for  remembrance.  In  this  setting  the  Story  is  con¬ 
stituted  by  the  remembrance  of  suffering  and  freedom.  The  Vi¬ 
sion  on  the  other  hand,  becomes  the  future  in  the  memory  of  suf¬ 
fering  or  an  anticipatory  memory  of  the  kingdom  as  a  future  for 
“the  suffering,  the  hopeless,  the  oppressed,  the  injured  and  the 
useless  of  this  earth.”49 

I  see  three  components  of  dangerous  memory  operative  in  the 
third  movement  given  the  context  of  justice  education  in  a  U.S. 
Catholic  setting.  The  first  component  is  theological.  That  is,  the 
third  movement  should  make  present  the  church’s  biblical- 
theological  Story  concerning  justice.  This  would  include  biblical 


49  Metz,  p.  117. 
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and  theological  perspectives  on  the  meaning  and  centrality  of  jus¬ 
tice  including  the  Catholic  human  rights  tradition  and  various  po¬ 
litical  theologies.  The  second  component  is  essentially  socio- 
historical  and  would  involve  the  retelling  of  the  U.S.  Catholic 
story  of  suffering  and  freedom.  Besides  the  memory  of  suffering, 
it  is  important  that  the  church’s  search  for  freedom  and  justice  be 
retold  in  the  effort  of  providing  role  models  and  paradigms  for 
social  responsibility  and  action  for  justice.  The  third  component 
of  this  movement  should  be  actual  “field  experience.”  That  is, 
participants  should  have  the  opportunity  to  experience  first  hand 
situations  of  suffering  and  injustice  and  what  is  currently  being 
done  to  alleviate  them.  This  is  a  constitutive  component  of  the 
Story  of  suffering  and  injustice  as  it  presently  takes  shape  in  our 
midst. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  brief  reflection  underscores  the  creative 
possibilities  that  dangerous  memory  might  hold  as  a  strategic 
principle  for  educating  for  justice  and  social  responsibility.  As 
Christian  religious  educators  continue  to  search  for  new  and  bet¬ 
ter  ways  to  educate  their  people  to  social  and  political  responsibil¬ 
ity  in  public  life,  dangerous  memory  is  offered  here  as  one  re¬ 
sponse  to  this  continuing  task  and  challenge.  I  encourage  and 
welcome  those  who  see  some  merit  in  it  to  reflect  upon  dangerous 
memory  in  light  of  their  own  denominational  and  religious  con¬ 
text  for  the  common  goal  we  share  is  a  just  and  peaceful  future 
that  is  more  consistent  with  the  vision  of  God’s  Kingdom  of 
Shalom. 

Dr.  Butkus  is  Director  of  the  Religious  Education  Program  at  the  University 

of  Portland,  Portland,  Oregon. 


BRIEFLY  NOTED 

MARY  MAGDALENE  AND  THE  WOMEN  IN  JESUS’  LIFE.  By  Carolyn  M. 
and  Joseph  A.  Grassi.  Kansas  City,  Missouri:  Sheed  and  Ward,  1986.  Paper,  158 
pp.  $7.95.  Much  of  the  preaching  and  the  ministry  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ran  con¬ 
trary  to  the  acceptable  Jewish  customs  of  the  times.  The  authors  present  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  religious,  political  and  social  milieu  in  which  Jesus  lived  and  interpret 
his  work  and  its  implication  for  women  in  light  of  these  times.  This  is  a  book  for 
meditation  and  personal  enrichment  rather  than  a  serious  work  of  biblical  scho- 
arship  for  the  authors  take  great  liberty  interpreting  Jesus’  inner  thoughts  and 
motives  as  well  as  some  of  the  relationships  betvyeen  other  people  in  the  Gospel 
stories.  But  if  the  interpretations  are  not  exact,  they  seem  to  typify  the  relation¬ 
ship  and  acceptance  of  Jesus  for  women.  The  book  concludes  with  a  lovely 
selection  of  poetry  by  Carolyn  Grassi  on  biblical  women.  —  DMN 
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Among  the  many  songs  I  learned  in  Sunday  school  as  a  child  one 
of  my  favorites  was 

Jesus  loves  the  little  children 
All  the  children  of  the  world; 

Red  and  yellow,  black  and  white 
They  are  precious  in  his  sight. 

Jesus  loves  the  children  of  the  world. 

It  had  a  strong  rhythmic  pattern.  The  melody  was  memorable.  It 
often  set  the  stage  for  an  exciting  story  about  people  in  some  ex¬ 
otic  place  in  the  world.  These  songs  and  stories  first  introduced 
me  to  the  rich  cultural  diversity  of  the  world.  My  friends  and  I 
listened  to  descriptions  of  wonderfully  “strange”  customs  and 
traditions,  styles  of  clothing  and  housing.  We  learned  new  games 
and  songs.  We  saw  pictures  of  landscapes  and  social  life  alien  to 
our  experience.  We  studied  maps  of  far  away  places.  Through 
these  activities  our  teachers  impressed  upon  us  that  all  people  in 
the  world  were  the  children  of  God  without  regard  to  their  color, 
creed,  or  nationality.  However,  as  an  adult  I  discovered  the  eth¬ 
nocentric  perspective  in  much  of  their  teaching.  Just  like  the  maps 
placing  the  United  States  in  the  center  of  the  world,  we  learned 
that  although  Jesus  may  have  loved  all  the  children  of  the  world, 
those  of  us  in  the  United  States  with  a  North  European  heritage 
held  a  special  place  in  God’s  sight  and  a  special  responsibility 
among  God’s  people. 

One  of  the  untold  stories  in  the  history  of  Christian  religious 
education  in  the  United  States  has  to  do  with  the  interplay  be¬ 
tween  the  church’s  continuing  message  that  through  God’s  grace 
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Jesus  loves  all  children,  and  the  persistent  ethnocentric  way  in 
which  that  message  has  been  communicated.  At  first  the  message 
tended  to  be  implicit.  Writers  encouraged  children  to  share  their 
pennies  so  that  children  around  the  world  might  know  of  God’s 
love.  Later  the  message  was  explicit.  One  article  from  the  mid- 
nineteen  twenties  for  example  concluded  with  three  affirmations: 
“The  earth  is  the  Lord’s.”  “The  Lord  is  Father  of  all.”  “All  the 
children  of  the  big  round  earth  are  brothers  and  sisters.”* 1  In  a 
variety  of  ways  in  other  words,  children  have  been  taught  through 
the  Sunday  school  that  the  experience  of  all  humanity  is  grounded 
in  the  common  creative  and  redemptive  activity  of  God.  At  the 
same  time  they  have  been  taught  that  some  people  are  marginal  or 
inferior  due  to  racial,  cultural,  or  national  heritage. 

This  paper  begins  to  explore  the  interplay  of  these  two  themes 
by  examining  changes  in  the  concept  of  ethnicity  that  have  in¬ 
formed  the  church’s  educational  efforts  since  the  Civil  War.  Story 
papers  written  for  early  elementary  age  children  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  from  1864-1939,  The  Methodist  Church  from 
1939-1968  and  the  United  Methodist  Church  from  1968  to  the 
present  will  be  used  as  sources  for  this  exploration.2  The  views 
conveyed  by  these  resources,  however,  will  be  relatively  consis¬ 
tent  with  those  to  be  found  in  other  mainstream  Protestant 
churches  which  served  a  similar  population  and  participated  in 
cross  denominational  discussions  over  religious  education  theory 
and  curriculum  development. 

Meaning  of  Ethnicity 

The  concept  of  ethnicity  is  an  illusive  one.  Its  roots  may  be  traced 
back  to  the  Greek  ethnos  which  means  nation  or  people.  As  such  it 
has  to  do  with  the  heritage,  character,  and  experience  of  peoples 


1  Picture  Story  Paper,  LIII,  #7,  Pt.  1  (July  2, 1922). 

1  he  United  Methodist  Church  is  the  culmination  of  several  mergers  among  several 
denominations  which  share  the  Wesleyan  tradition.  The  first  occurred  in  1939  when  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  and  the  Methodist 
Protestant  Church  formed  The  Methodist  Church.  In  1946  the  Evangelical  Church  and  one 
^ranch  of  the  Church  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ  merged  into  the  Evangelical  United 
™e,n  Chinch.  These  two  denominations  joined  together  in  1968  to  create  the  United 
Methodist  Church.  Although  consisting  of  a  dominant  Euro- American  membership,  the 
denomination  has  always  had  a  significant  Afro-American  constituency  and  over  the  years 
has  developed  active  Asian  American,  Native  American,  and  Hispanic  American  consti- 

u  encies  as  well.  This  paper  does  not  include  an  examination  of  the  curricular  resources 
used  in  the  historic  Afro-American  Methodist  denominations. 
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distinguished  by  political  and  geographical  boundaries.  Origi¬ 
nally  it  distinguished  national  or  tribal  affiliation.  It  provided  the 
conceptual  framework  to  differentiate  two  communities  of  peo¬ 
ple  into  insiders  (those  who  shared  a  common  ancestral,  cultural, 
and  geographical  heritage)  from  outsiders  (those  with  a  different 
heritage) .  This  pattern  is  evident  in  the  distinctions  made  by  both 
Old  and  New  Testament  writers  among  Hebrew,  Egyptian, 
Edomite,  Jew,  Roman,  and  Greek. 

Anya  Peterson  Royce  has  examined  current  definitions  of  eth¬ 
nicity  to  be  found  in  Webster’s  7th  Collegiate  Dictionary .3  The 
first  focuses  on  an  ethnic  as  a  heathen,  or  anyone  who  is  neither 
Christian  nor  Jew.  From  this  perspective  one’s  membership  in  a 
community  no  longer  centers  on  tribal  or  national  identity.  In¬ 
stead  it  emphasizes  one’s  relationship  to  either  the  Christian  or 
Jewish  communities.  This  definition  provided  the  impetus  for 
curriculum  writers  to  encourage  children,  especially  during  the 
late  nineteenth  century,  to  support  the  work  of  Christian  mission¬ 
aries  seeking  to  incorporate  the  “heathen”  peoples  standing  out¬ 
side  the  structures  of  salvation  into  the  church  with  little  regard 
for  tribal,  national,  or  cultural  differentiations. 

A  second  definition  views  an  ethnic  as  belonging  to  a  race, 
class,  or  group  distinguished  by  common  traits  and  customs.  The 
assumption  in  this  definition  is  that  one  is  born  into  an  ethnic 
group  and  that  the  characteristics  of  any  given  ethnic  group  are 
clearly  distinguishable.  Although  closer  to  the  original  meanings 
of  the  word,  this  definition  does  not  emphasize  the  territorial 
boundaries  for  various  peoples.  Many  recent  students  of  ethnicity 
however,  have  had  difficulty  in  making  such  neat  distinctions 
among  so-called  ethnic  groups.  Royce  emphasizes  in  her  own  def¬ 
inition  that  ethnic  identity  is  “invoked  by  people  who  share  a 
common  historical  style  (which  may  be  only  assumed),  based  on 
overt  features  and  values,  and  who,  through  the  process  of  inter¬ 
action  with  others,  identify  themselves  as  sharing  that  style.” 
George  De  Vos  is  more  explicit.  Ethnic  identity  consists  of  the 
subjective  symbolic  or  emblematic  use  of  any  aspect  of  culture  by 
a  group  of  people  to  differentiate  themselves  from  other  groups. 
These  aspects  of  culture  may  include  to  varying  degrees  some 
sense  of  independence  as  a  unit  in  society,  real  or  imagined  racial 


3  Anya  Peterson  Royce,  Ethnic  Identity:  Strategies  of  Diversity  (Bloomington:  Indiana 
University  Press,  1982),  pp.  18-19. 
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characteristics,  the  use  of  economic  or  religious  patterns  or  ideol¬ 
ogy,  aesthetic  traditions  and  language.* * 4  In  both  definitions,  eth¬ 
nicity  locates  people  in  a  particular  collective  heritage  that  pro¬ 
vides  the  basis  for  their  sense  of  corporate  identity. 

The  symbols  used  to  differentiate  one  group  from  another  in¬ 
volve  what  Royce  has  called  double  boundaries.  Building  on  the 
work  of  Frederic  Barth,  Royce  suggests  that  the  maintenance  of 
ethnic  identity  involves  the  use  of  symbolic  boundaries  from 
within  the  group  to  distinguish  it  from  other  groups.  At  the  same 
time  boundaries  imposed  by  external  groups  may  reinforce  that 
distinction  and  become  a  source  for  ethnic  stereotyping.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  relationship  between  people  in  the  United  States 
whose  dominant  ethnic  heritage  is  either  European  or  African,  we 
see  many  examples  of  the  way  double  boundaries  work  in  both 
informal  social  patterns  and  in  laws  that  legislate  those  bound¬ 
aries.  The  use  of  color  by  both  groups  is  one  of  the  most  obvious.5 
It  has  effectively  separated  black  and  white  people  socially,  cul¬ 
turally,  and  institutionally.  During  the  Civil  Rights  Movement 
when  Afro-Americans  asserted  that  “black  was  beautiful”  old  in¬ 
terpretations  of  those  boundaries  were  disrupted.  To  be  “black” 
no  longer  connoted  the  status  of  being  an  “outsider”.  It  conveyed 
instead,  a  membership  unavailable  to  the  Euro-American  —  a 
new  kind  of  “insidership.”  This  new  sense  of  the  meaning  of  Afro- 
American  identity  has  been  reinforced  by  other  boundaries  im¬ 
posed  by  Afro-Americans  on  Euro- Americans.  The  claim  that 
white  folk  lack  “soul”  is  illustrative.  The  existence  of  these  double 
boundaries  underlies  many  of  the  conflicts  among  various  ethnic 
groups  as  each  claims  and  asserts  an  identity  against  other 
ethnic  identities. 

In  these  actions  of  claiming  rather  than  inheriting  in  any  strict 
sense  an  ethnic  identity,  we  may  discern  a  major  change  in  the  use 
of  the  concept  of  ethnicity.  This  shift  has  led  De  Vos  to  describe 


Ibid.:  George  De  Vos,  Ethnic  Pluralism:  Conflict  and  Accommodation.”  Ethnic 

Identity:  Cultural  Continuities  and  Change,  eds.  George  De  Vos  and  Lola  Romanucci- 

Rossi  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1975),  pp.  9-16. 

5  Although  color  does  not  inherently  gather  up  the  indigenous  cultural  heritage  of  any 
group  of  people,  it  has  become  an  important  boundary  for  identifying  cultural  identity.  In 
the  pages  that  follow,  I  have  therefore  used  the  terms  Afro-American  and  Euro-American 
(as  well  as  Asian  American,  Hispanic  American,  and  Native  American)  to  identify  the 
geographical  contexts  for  the  sources  of  the  cultural. contents  to  the  ethnic  identities  of 
peoples  in  the  United  States  rather  than  color  designations.  When  a  more  specific  ethnic 
cultural  content  is  called  for,  terms  like  Anglo-Saxon  or  Chinese  American  are  used. 
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ethnicity  as  a  modem  issue  and  for  Michael  Novak  to  describe 
“the  new  ethnicity”  as  a  “post-tribal”  phenomenon.6  The  emer¬ 
gence  of  radically  pluralistic  societies  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
means  that  geographical  and  political  boundaries  no  longer  effec¬ 
tively  distinguish  one  ethnic  community  from  another.  In  con¬ 
temporary  pluralistic  societies,  people  experience  both  the  diffu¬ 
sion  and  the  intensification  of  their  ethnic  heritage.  People  can  no 
longer  ignore  those  whose  cultural  experience  is  different  from 
their  own.  Cultural  diversity  confronts  them  on  the  street  and 
bombards  them  through  the  media.  Contemporary  modes  of 
transportation  and  communication  have  both  blurred  and  made 
more  -accessible  the  resources  of  ethnic  traditions  to  peoples 
dispersed  from  traditional  homelands.  The  increased  range  of  op¬ 
tions  around  which  individuals  and  groups  may  identify  them¬ 
selves  increasingly  has  given  people  the  opportunity  to  choose 
how  they  will  relate  to  any  given  ethnic  identity.  That  opportunity 
becomes  a  quest  for  cultural  roots  according  to  Novak,  as  people 
seek  to  counter  the  “mindless”  and  “soulless”  aspects  of  modern 
life.7 

The  Sunday  school  resources  for  Methodist  children  reveal  the 
interplay  of  these  changing  views  of  ethnicity.  During  the  past  120 
years,  three  distinct  approaches  to  ethnicity  are  evident  in  the 
content  and  approach  of  curricular  resources.  The  first  reflects 
the  vision  and  values  for  an  emerging  national  identity  caught  up 
in  the  image  of  the  United  States  as  a  “melting  pot.”  The  second 
emphasizes  the  cultural  plurality  of  national  life  in  the  quest  for 
the  inclusion  of  racial  ethnic  minorities  into  the  life  of  the  church 
and  nation.  The  third  is  based  on  an  emerging  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  cultural  ethnicity  in  the  quest  for  personal  and  cor¬ 
porate  identity.  Each  reflects  changes  in  the  attitudes  and  under¬ 
standings  of  ethnic  identity  in  the  larger  cultural  milieu  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  At  the  same  time  the  persistence  of  earlier  views  continues  to 
modify  and  influence  more  recent  understandings.  It  is  to  this 
story  of  the  changing  views  of  ethnicity  in  the  resources  for  Meth¬ 
odist  children  that  we  now  turn. 


6  De  Vos,  p.  7;  Michael  Novak,  “Pluralism:  A  Humanistic  Perspective,”  Harvard  En¬ 
cyclopedia  of  American  Ethnic  Groups,  eds.  Stephan  Themstrom  et.  al.  (Cambridge: 
Harvard  University,  1980),  p.  774. 

7  Novak,  p.  774. 
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The  Melting  Pot  and  the 
Quest  for  National  Identity 

The  oldest  and  most  pervasive  view  of  ethnicity  to  be  found  in 
Methodist  resources  for  children  is  caught  up  in  the  vision  of  a 
new  and  emerging  national  identity  that  dominated  the  last  nine¬ 
teenth  and  early  twentieth  century  imagination.  Alfredo  Casten- 
ada  has  observed  that  in  this  vision,  the  nation  was  seen  as  a  cruci¬ 
ble  into  which  all  non-Anglo-Saxon  ethnic  groups  would  melt. 
People  would  shed  any  native  cultural  patterns  and  commitments 
to  be  remade  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  image.  New  immigrant  groups 
would  contribute  to  the  development  of  a  new  cultural  identity 
but  within  the  already  established  mold  shaped  by  Anglo-Saxon 
social  visions  and  values.  Will  Herberg’s  study  of  Protestants, 
Catholics,  and  Jews  just  prior  to  the  Civil  Rights  Movement  of  the 
1960’s  reflects  this  latter  position. 

Despite  widespread  dislike  of  various  aspects  of  British  life,  our  rela¬ 
tions  cultural  and  spiritual,  to  our  British  heritage  is  vastly  different  and 
more  intimate  than  is  our  relation  to  the  cultural  heritages  of  the  later 
immigrant  groups,  who  with  their  descendents  compose  a  majority  of 
'  the  American  people  today.  Our  cultural  assimilation  has  proceeded  in 
essentially  the  same  way  as  has  our  linguistic  development  —  a  few 
foreign  words  here  and  there,  a  few  modifications  of  form,  but  still 
thoroughly  and  unquestionably  English.8 

Although  the  blatant  forms  of  this  model  began  to  be  modified 
during  the  1920’s,  the  Anglo-Saxon  model  of  identity  dominated 
Sunday  school  literature  from  the  mid-nineteenth  century  until 
the  1960’s.  Jesus  was  consistently  depicted  as  white,  with  light 
colored  hair  and  North  European  features.  Those  same  features 
established  the  ideal  for  national  identity  as  the  following  poem 
illustrates. 


The  Little  Flag 
Abbie  Farwell  Brown 
I  know  a  little  lad. 

Perhaps  you  know  him  too. 
He  wears  the  colors  that  we  love, 
The  red  and  white  and  blue. 

His  curly  hair  is  red; 

His  skin  is  white  to  see. 


8  Will  Herberg,  Protestant,  Catholic,  Jew:  An 
(Garden  City:  Doubleday,  1955),  p.  34. 
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And  the  two  big  eyes  of  him 
Are  blue  as  blue  can  be. 

He  is  my  little  flag, 

Dyed  deeply,  through  and  through 
With  courage,  truth  and  loyalty,  — 

The  red  and  white  and  blue.9 10 

This  ideal  established  clear  boundaries  for  inclusion  into  the  inner 
circle  of  the  life  of  the  nation.  Those  whose  eye  and  hair  coloring 
differed  suffered  from  some  sense  of  discrimination,  but  those 
who  possessed  non-white  skin  color  were  clearly  excluded.  In¬ 
deed  the  primary  issue  of  ethnicity  had  to  do  with  inclusion 
(membership)  in  the  emerging  national  life.  The  assimilation  of 
outsiders  or  immigrant  peoples  into  this  new  identity  dominated 
the  strategies  promulgating  a  new  national  ethnicity. 

Children  with  an  Anglo-Saxon  heritage  not  only  served  as 
models  for  this  new  identity,  they  were  responsible  for  helping  to 
incorporate  newcomers  into  their  way  of  life  and  to  introduce  the 
children  of  the  world  to  the  values  and  beliefs  central  to  that  iden¬ 
tity.  Consequently  the  church’s  story  papers  instructed  children  in 
their  proper  roles  for  helping  young  immigrants  become  “good 
Americans.” 

A  typical  example  describes  the  experience  of  Faustina,  a 
young  girl  whose  family  had  recently  emigrated  from  Italy  to  a 
large  United  States  city.  She  sits  on  the  steps  of  her  new  home 
wearing  the  clothes  she  brought  with  her.  “Two  American  boys 
walk  by,  see  her,  and  tease  her.  She  becomes  angry  and  scolds 
them  in  Italian.  They  laugh.  One  throws  the  pit  from  the  peach  he 
has  been  eating  at  her.  She  cries  as  they  leave.  Along  comes  a  little 
girl  in  a  dainty  blue  dress  with  a  basket  under  her  arm.  Faustina 
starts  to  take  out  her  anger  on  the  little  girl  when  she  notices  that 
she  is  being  offered  a  cookie.  Of  course  she  takes  it.  The  two  girls 
become  fast  friends  immediately.  Later  she  tells  her  father  that 
“the  boys  were  not  good  Americans,  but  the  little  girl  was.  I  will 
learn  to  be  a  good  American  like  her.”  The  author  does  not  leave 
this  moral  to  chance.  In  a  concluding  statement,  the  readers  are 
told  that  “Neither  the  rude  boys  nor  the  little  girl  ever  knew  that 
what  they  did  helped  to  make  some  little  foreign  children  good  or 
bad  Americans,  and  caused  them  to  hate  or  love  this  strange  new 
country  where  they  had  come  to  make  their  home. 


9  Picture  Story  Paper,  LIV,  #6,  Pt.  2  (June  10, 1923). 

10  Picture  Story  Paper,  LX VI,  #2,  Pt.  1  (Feb.  3,  1935). 
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Similarly,  children  were  encouraged  to  participate  in  the  mis¬ 
sion  of  United  States  Protestants  to  extend  Christian  values  and 
beliefs  to  non-Christians  around  the  world.  The  benevolent  pa¬ 
ternalism  of  their  relationship  to  those  different  from  themselves 
is  reflected  in  a  picture  of  a  small  Euro-American  boy  dressed  in  a 
sailor  suit  and  holding  a  large  copy  of  the  Bible.  Reminiscent  of 
world  maps  placing  the  Americas  in  the  center,  he  is  seated  on  a 
small  rug  surrounded  by  four  children  dressed  in  costumes  identi- 
fiably  Japanese,  Arabian,  Eskimo,  and  Native  American.  In  the 
text  that  accompanies  the  picture,  young  readers  are  reminded  to 
give  their  pennies  to  support  the  mission  efforts  of  the  church  in 
far  away  places. 

There  are  babies  in  the  highlands 
And  babies  in  the  low, 

There  are  pale  ones  wrapped  in  furry  skins 
On  the  margins  of  the  snow 

And  brown  ones  naked  in  the  isles 
Where  all  the  spices  grow. 

And  there  are  babies  in  the  flower  kingdom  of  Japan 
And  babies  in  the  land  of  fez; 

There  are  quaint  little  children  in  the  land  of  China 
and  in  ever  so  many  other  places. 

All  these  little  children  would  be  happier  if  they  had  what  the  happy 
little  child  has  in  his  lap. 

Can  you  tell  what  it  is? 

Can  you  tell  how  the  happy  child  can  share  it? 

How  can  you  be  like  the  happy  child?11 

In  articles  and  stories  the  customs,  experience,  and  traditions  of 
children  living  in  foreign  lands  were  explained  and  affirmed  un¬ 
less  they  contradicted  some  American  Christian  value  or  belief. 
The  practice  of  binding  the  feet  of  girls  in  China  and  polygamy  in 
Africa  are  examples.  The  writers  concentrated  on  religious  affilia¬ 
tion  rather  than  upon  cultural  identity.  They  existed  outside  the 
national  context,  and  cultural  differences  were  the  subject  of  cur¬ 
iosity  and  interest  rather  than  the  source  of  conflicting  claims  on 
national  identity  and  purpose. 

However,  the  presence  of  Afro-Americans,  Hispanic  Ameri¬ 
cans,  Native  Americans  and  Asian  American  peoples  in  the 
United  States  posed  a  different  problem  for  curriculum  writers 
and  editors.  Although  these  peoples  lived  within  the  boundaries 


11  Picture  Story  Paper,  XLV,  #3,  Pt.  4  (March  22,  1914). 
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of  the  nation,  they  were  viewed  as  outsiders.  Particularly  was  this 
true  in  church  resources  for  children  prior  to  the  1940’s.  Resources 
included  an  occasional  picture,  story,  or  article  about  black  peo¬ 
ple,  but  almost  no  attention  to  Afro-American  cultures.  Excep¬ 
tions  included  a  description  of  a  game  played  by  Afro-American 
children  accompanied  by  a  photograph  of  twelve  children  in  a 
kindergarten  class,  two  references  to  the  stories  of  Uncle  Remus 
and  a  story  of  the  Afro-American  poet,  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar  in 
1936.  Except  for  stories  set  in  the  context  of  slavery  or  servant- 
hood,  Afro-American  men  were  for  the  most  part  invisible.  When 
they  did  appear,  they  assumed  roles  as  the  guardians  and  protec¬ 
tors  of  Euro- American  children.  Afro-American  women,  primar¬ 
ily  depicted  as  servants,  usually  held  a  sentimental  place  in  the 
affections  of  Euro-American  children.  The  following  poem  is  a 
typical  example. 

Two  Beauties 
by  A.  W.  N. 

My  mother  dear  is  fair, 

Her  hair  is  golden,  too; 

Her  voice  is  soft  and  low. 

Her  eyes  are  very  blue; 

In  all  the  world  it  seems  to  me 
There’s  none  as  beautiful  as  she. 

Still  when  I  think  of  Mammy  Lou, 

With  hair  as  black  as  night, 

Who  watches  me  from  dawn  to  dark  — 

I  wonder  if  I’m  right  — 

Dear  loving,  trusting,  Mammy  Lou, 

She  really  is  a  beauty,  too.12 

The  Native  American  to  the  contrary,  was  romanticized.  For  the 
first  half  of  the  century  the  Native  American  almost  dominated 
the  story  pages  of  children’s  church  resources.  Pictures  of  Euro- 
American  children  in  Native- American  dress  playing  Indian 
roles  in  their  games  underscored  this  fascination.  From  the  first 
photograph  in  an  October  26,  1890  issue  of  the  Picture  Lesson 
Paper,  the  Native  American  was  depicted  as  an  open,  friendly 
noble  savage,  willing  to  accept  the  ways  of  the  dominant  culture  if 
treated  kindly  and  gently  led. 

Stories  of  Japan  and  China  received  much  attention  prior  to 
the  turn  of  the  century.  Little  emphasis  however,  was  given  to  the 


12  Picture  Story  Paper,  LXIII,  #5,  Pt.  1  (May  1, 1932). 
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experience  of  Asian  peoples  in  the  United  States.  Occasionally  a 
picture  or  poem  would  describe  the  interaction  of  a  Euro- 
American  child  with  the  local  Chinese  laundryman.  The  follow¬ 
ing  poem  accompanying  a  picture  of  two  Euro-American  girls  in 
a  Chinese  laundry  is  an  example  by  Mrs.  S.  J.  Brigham,  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  pages  of  the  story  papers. 

“Good  morning,  Mr.  Wing  Won  Woo; 

We  do  not  wish  to  trouble  you, 

But  have  you  time,  do  you  suppose, 

This  week  to  do  my  dolly’s  clothes?” 

He  saw  the  little  mother  stand. 

The  tiny  parcel  in  her  hand. 

“I  will,”  said  he,  and  kindly  smiled; 

“I  love  to  please  a  little  child.”13 

Throughout  the  resource  materials,  images  of  childlikeness 
dominated  the  pictures  and  stories  of  Afro-Americans,  Native 
Americans,  and  Mexican  Americans.  Afro-American  children  ap¬ 
peared  barefoot  and  in  the  simple  clothes  that  the  children  of  poor 
people  wear  when  they  play.  Native  American  men  and  boys 
often  wore  a  minimum  of  clothing,  although  generally  Native 
Americans  appeared  in  stereotypical  Plains  Indians  dress.  In  con¬ 
trast  Euro-American  children  usually  wore  their  “Sunday  best” 
unless  the  accompanying  text  placed  them  in  a  context  calling  for 
more  informal  clothing.  Even  then  they  appeared  fully  clothed. 
The  view  of  childlikeness,  however,  runs  much  deeper.  In  the 
poem,  “Two  Beauties,”  the  dispassionate  distance  and  authority 
of  the  child  narrator  contrasts  with  the  child’s  perception  of  the 
unquestioning  love  and  trust  of  Mammy  Lou.  The  dependability, 
faith,  and  virtue  of  people  like  Mammy  Lou  often  served  as  ex¬ 
amples  of  religious  and  moral  uprightness  for  the  reader.  Not  until 
the  late  1930  s  however,  did  they  begin  to  serve  as  adult  role  mod¬ 
els  as  well. 

The  story  papers,  in  other  words,  convey  an  intense  ambiguity 
toward  the  presence  of  Afro-American,  Native  American,  Asian 
American  and  Mexican  American.  Cultural  differences  intrigued 
the  writers.  All  people  were  viewed  as  children  of  God.  But  how 
could  they  be  fully  assimilated  into  the  emerging  national  identity 
given  the  radical  differences  of  color?  For  the  most  part  this  issue 
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for  the  writers  rarely  surfaced.  One  exception  is  to  be  found  in  a 
poem  published  in  1895. 

A  Hard  Task 
by  Mrs.  S.  G.  Brigham 
No,  Becky,  be  quiet! 

I  can’t  let  you  go’ 

Your  mamma  has  never 

Half  washed  you,  I  know. 

With  nice  soap  and  water 

And  brush,  I  must  try 
To  make  you  as  white  and 
As  clean  as  —  as  —  I; 

So  Becky,  don’t  cry. 

I  feel  very  sorry 

When  nice  little  girls 
Have  mammas  who  don’t  like 
To  unscrew  their  curls 
And  keep  them  washed  nicely 
As  children  should  be; 

I’ll  give  you  a  scrubbing, 

And  then  we  shall  see 
How  white  you  will  be!14 

Unlike  the  stories  encouraging  Euro- American  children  to  help 
assimilate  the  immigrants  from  Europe,  there  was  no  acknowl¬ 
edgement  that  these  peoples  whose  ethnicity  was  identified  sig¬ 
nificantly  by  color  participated  in  the  melting  pot.  Instead  color 
served  as  a  clear  boundary  preventing  their  assimilation.  The 
melting  pot,  in  other  words,  had  limits.  Children  received  the 

clear  message  that  while  some  peoples  might  be  in  the  church  or 

nation,  they  could  not  be  fully  of  it. 

Cultural  Pluralism  and  Representative  Ethnicity 

A  second  approach  to  ethnic  diversity  in  church  education  re¬ 
sources  is  caught  up  in  the  message  from  the  song  that  Jesus  loved 
all  the  red,  yellow,  black  and  white  children  of  the  world.  It  may 
be  traced  back  to  the  turn  of  the  century  when  a  subtle  shift  began 
to  take  place  in  the  way  people  from  other  cultures  were  viewed. 
Its  roots  are  also  located  in  the  efforts  of  the  mission  movement  to 
take  the  Christian  story  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  world.  The  basic 
values  being  communicated  still  emphasized  Anglo-Saxon  or 


14  Picture  Lesson  Paper,  XVI,  #3D  (March  22,  1895). 
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North  European  superiority,  but  the  paternalism  begins  to  be 
muted.  Patriotism  becomes  more  subtle.  International  ethnic  di¬ 
versity  is  shown  in  an  increasingly  egalitarian  fashion  by  empha¬ 
sizing  the  native  dress  of  people.  Nowhere  is  this  view  more  evi¬ 
dent  in  church  resources  for  children  than  in  the  illustrations. 

An  early  example  was  published  in  1911.  The  text  accompany¬ 
ing  a  drawing  of  seven  children  dressed  to  identify  them  as  com¬ 
ing  originally  from  China,  Japan,  India,  Holland,  probably  Italy, 
and  the  United  States  (white  and  black),  reinforces  the  theme  that 
God  loves  all  children  regardless  of  where  they  live  or  what  then- 
cultural  identity  might  be. 

Our  picture  will  help  you  think  of  some  of  the  little  people  who  are  the 
flowers  in  the  heavenly  F ather’s  world  garden.  Some  are  the  little  peo¬ 
ple  of  our  own  land.  Some  are  little  people  who  live  in  lands  far  away 
over  the  seas.  The  Gardener  loves  them  all.  He  cares  for  them 
everyday.15 

The  emphasis  upon  distinguishing  people  by  their  ethnic  herit¬ 
ages  rather  than  seeking  to  diminish  those  distinctions  did  not  oc¬ 
cur  in  isolation.  In  1915  Horace  Kallen  argued  in  a  two  part  article 
in  Nation  that  the  United  States  is  in  the  process  of  becoming  a 
federal  state  not  merely  as  a  union  of  geographical  and  adminis¬ 
trative  unities,  but  also  as  a  cooperation  of  cultural  diversities,  as  a 
federation  or  commonwealth  of  national  cultures.’’  Alfredo  Cas- 
tenada  points  out  that  for  Kallen  the  term  equal”  as  it  'appeared 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Preamble,  and  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Constitution”  may  be  equated  with  “difference.”16  It 
is  out  of  the  resulting  discussion  that  the  term  cultural  pluralism 
eventually  came  into  usage.  Although  the  concept  was  not  popu¬ 
lar  until  the  1960  s,  scholars,  following  Kallen’s  lead,  increasingly 
affirmed  the  importance,  even  the  right,  of  persons  to  maintain 
their  ethnic  identities. 

After  the  Civil  Rights  movement  seized  the  attention  of  the 
nation  the  affirmation  of  cultural  pluralism  in  church  resources 
for  children  focused  pre-eminently  upon  those  groups  that  had 
existed  outside  the  consensus  regarding  the  identity  of  a  national 
culture.  The  first  story  of  an  Afro-American  child  appeared  in 


15  Picture  Story  Paper,  XLII,  #10,  Pt.  2  (Oct.  8,  1911). 
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1931.  Although  set  in  a  stereotypical  rural  southern  setting,  it  pro¬ 
jected  the  experience  of  Afro-American  children  as  an  appropri¬ 
ate  subject  for  a  story.  By  the  early  1940’s,  the  presence  of  Afro- 
American  children  in  the  city  had  been  acknowledged.  During 
the  next  decade  photographs,  stories,  and  articles  of  Afro- 
Americans,  Mexican  Americans,  and  Native  Americans  increased 
significantly  in  number.  The  Asian  American  —  especially  Japa¬ 
nese  —  had  almost  become  invisible.  Volunteer  teachers,  mean¬ 
while,  were  encouraged  to  work  for  “brotherhood”  (sic)  among 
the  races  by  developing  “relationships  with  individuals  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  race  or  creed”  making  sure  that  they  were  equals  “intellec¬ 
tually,  culturally  and  otherwise”  so  that  “inter-racial  discussions 
on  common  problems  might  not  be  hindered  by  their  differ- 

»i  7 

ences.  11 

The  two  decades  following  World  War  II  marked  a  period  of 
intensive  curriculum  innovation.  The  Presbyterian  F aith  and  Life 
Series,  followed  by  the  Episcopal  Seabury  Series  culminated  in 
the  massive  ecumenical  Cooperative  Curriculum  Project.  This 
curricular  ferment  provided  the  occasion  for  reassessing  the  way 
cultural  diversity  had  been  approached  in  curricular  resources. 
Several  denominations  embraced  those  ethnic  groups  that  had 
previously  been  excluded  from  the  “melting  pot.  The  changes 
were  apparent  immediately  in  the  new  resources  produced  for 
children.  Pictures  of  children  wearing  a  variety  of  culturally  iden¬ 
tifiable  clothing  styles  disappeared.  In  their  place  children  from 
various  racial  backgrounds  participated  in  shared  activities  in  a 
common  cultural  environment.  Classrooms  included  children 
from  different  racial  backgrounds.  If  an  illustration  called  for  a 
family  scene,  a  doctor,  a  teacher,  or  a  nurse,  the  subject  was  no 
longer  necessarily  Euro-American,  but  chosen  from  a  variety  of 
racial  backgrounds.  Ethnic  cultural  heritages  were  de-emphasized 

while  racial  ethnic  inclusion  was  stressed. 

The  growing  emphasis  on  racial  inclusiveness  in  the  nation  to 
integrate  the  schools,  abolish  discriminatory  voting  and  employ¬ 
ment  practices,  and  form  affirmative  action  programs  paralleled 
a  shift  in  the  mission  emphasis  of  churches  from  sharing  the  Bi¬ 
ble”  to  “sharing  food”  with  one’s  hungry  brothers  and  sisters  any¬ 
where  in  the  world.  A  prayer  surrounded  by  the  faces  of  children 


17  Ernest  T.  Dixon  ,Jr.,  “Every  Person  — A  Child  of  God,  Child  Guidance,  Vol.  XV,  2 
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distinguished  by  racial  features  for  example,  reminds  the  reader 
that  every  person  in  the  world  is  a  child  of  God.  The  persistence 
of  this  theme  in  subsequent  years  urged  children  in  a  variety  of 
ways  to  recognize  that  “no  person  is  greater  than  another.”18  Arti¬ 
cles  on  UNICEF,  prayers,  and  stories  consequently  encouraged 
affluent  children  to  share  with  those  who  had  little  to  eat. 

A  cursory  survey  of  these  changes  in  curricular  resources 
might  lead  one  to  conclude  that  the  vision  of  a  melded  national 
identity  and  global  sense  of  responsibility  was  being  realized.  It  is 
true  that,  through  their  involvement  in  the  Civil  Rights  Move¬ 
ment,  churches  did  participate  in  efforts  to  assimilate  previously 
excluded  groups  into  the  ecclesial  and  social  mainstream.  The  in¬ 
clusion  of  racial  ethnic  pictures  in  childrens’  story  papers  re¬ 
flected  other  denominational  actions,  including  the  integration  of 
the  racially  designated  Central  Jurisdiction  into  the  regional  juris¬ 
dictions  of  the  denomination  and  to  seek  for  adequate  racial  eth¬ 
nic  representation  on  church  boards  and  agencies.  To  facilitate 
the  explicit  denominational  rejection  of  racism,  the  General  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  church  asserted  society  had  an  obligation  to  “re¬ 
dress  long-standing  systematic  social  deprivation  of  ethnic  minor¬ 
ities.  The  Commission  on  Religion  and  Race  was  given  the 
responsibility  to  provide  a  channel  of  assistance”  for  the  “equal 
opportunities  for  service,  representation,  and  voice”  by  “racial 
minority  group  members  in  all  aspects  of  the  church’s  life  and 
ministry.19 

The  terms  of  inclusion,  however,  had  shifted.  The  language 
espousing  a  new  sense  of  national  identity  disappeared.  Instead 
the  language  reflected  the  Civil  Rights  Movement  commitment  to 
full  participation  in  past  visions  of  the  national  life.  In  his  “I  have  a 
dream  speech,  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  envisioned  little  black 
boys  and  girls  sitting  with  little  white,  brown,  and  yellow  boys 
and  girls  in  school.  Church  school  resources  portrayed  that  vision 
as  reality,  extending  the  inclusion  to  all  racial  groups.  But  the  cul¬ 
tural  heritages  of  these  racial  groups  continued  to  be  invisible, 
except  for  the  most  obvious  symbols:  Afro  hair  styles,  the  use  of 
spirituals,  guidance  in  using  Mexican  American  rituals.  During 
these  years  the  church  focused  on  the  participation  of  racial  ethnic 
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groups,  not  their  identity  or  their  contribution  to  some  emerging 
new  sense  of  corporate  life.  Questions  guiding  these  efforts  in¬ 
cluded:  Was  each  racial  group  adequately  represented  in  stories 
and  pictures,  as  well  as  among  writers,  editors,  and  elected  offi¬ 
cials?  Were  church  resources  appropriately  distributed  among 
the  racial  ethnic  constituencies?  Did  each  racial  group  have  repre¬ 
sentative  influence  both  on  the  content  of  resources  and  the  poli¬ 
cies  governing  them?  The  official  designation  of  racial  ethnic 
groups  as  “ethnic  minorities”  in  1972  by  the  denomination  under¬ 
scored  the  power  struggle  promulgated  by  these  important 
concerns. 

The  lack  of  attention  to  the  cultural  content  of  ethnic  identity, 
however,  soon  created  problems.  The  new  efforts  to  be  inclusive 
in  curriculum  had  not  always  equated  the  visibility  of  a  black  or 
brown  face  with  the  visibility  of  Afro-American  or  Hispanic 
American  cultural  values  and  perspectives.  The  use  of  ethnic  mi¬ 
nority  writers  did  not  guarantee  resources  with  which  ethnically 
conscious  Afro-American,  Asian  American,  Hispanic  American 
and  Native  American  persons  could  identify.  Subtle  stereotypes 
continued  to  slip  past  the  wary  eyes  of  editors.  In  one  picture  for 
example,  three  Euro-American  children  are  involved  in  various 
play  activities  and  one  Afro-American  boy  is  delivering  news¬ 
papers.  In  spite  of  an  Afro  hairstyle,  the  disparity  of  the  stereotyp¬ 
ical  contrasts  between  Euro-American  leisure  and  Afro-American 
work  is  the  first  thing  Afro-Americans  notice  when  shown  the  pic¬ 
ture.20  Representative  approaches  to  Hispanic  American  and 
Asian  American  experiences  did  not  embody  the  cultural  specific¬ 
ity  of  their  various  ethnic  heritages.  People  from  the  South  Pacific 
and  Appalachia  expressed  frustration  over  their  lack  of  visibility 
among  these  representative  racial  ethnic  groups. 

The  resulting  struggle  in  the  denomination  over  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  church  resources  has  culminated  in  decisions  to  produce 
culturally  designated  resources  for  Afro-American,  Hispanic 
American,  Native  American  and  Korean  American  congrega¬ 
tions,  (This  latter  is  a  joint  effort  with  The  Presbyterian  Church 
USA).  Perhaps  in  these  ventures  we  may  discern  the  character  of 
the  emerging  commitment  to  cultural  pluralism. 

Language  barriers  prevented  the  development  of  a  represen¬ 
tative  Asian  American  curriculum.  Cultural  and  language  differ- 
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ences  in  the  larger  Hispanic  community  posed  problems  from  the 
outset  in  preparing  a  representative  Hispanic  American  curricu¬ 
lum.  Similar  problems  confront  the  denomination  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  resources  for  Native  Americans.  Kallen’s  commitment  to 
cultural  differences  as  the  basis  for  equality,  in  other  words,  has 
not  really  been  the  operational  impetus  to  these  new  resources. 
Ethnicity  has  been  equated  with  race,  and  cultural  identity  has 
been  subsumed  to  racial  commonalities.  The  dilemma  for  both 
the  church  and  its  constituency  from  many  different  ethnic  cultur¬ 
al  heritages  is  that  racially  specific  resources  do  not  respond  to  the 
quest  for  ethnic  identity  except  in  a  generic  sense.  The  designa¬ 
tion  of  ethnic  minority  resources  only  underscores  the  hierarchial 
rather  than  reciprocal  patterns  of  cultural  influence  within  the 
larger  church  structures.  The  earlier  struggles  for  inclusion  per¬ 
sist.  With  the  Civil  Rights  movement,  the  agenda  for  inclusion, 
however,  shifted  from  a  concern  for  membership  to  a  concern  for 
the  ability  to  influence.  This  agenda  has  to  do  with  power:  the 
power  to  recognize  and  affirm  one’s  own  cultural  heritage  which 
is  difficult  to  achieve  given  the  variety  of  ethnic  cultures  within 
each  racially  representative  ethnic  group;  and  the  power  to  influ¬ 
ence  the  whole  which  is  difficult  to  accomplish  given  the  continu¬ 
ing  Euro-American  dominance  of  denominational  procedures 
and  values. 


Multicultural  Pluralism 

During  the  1970  s  another  shift  began  to  take  place  in  discussions 
of  ethnicity  among  scholars.21  Corresponding  changes  began  to 
be  evident  in  the  treatment  of  ethnic  diversity  in  Protestant  cur¬ 
riculum  for  children.  Michael  Novak  used  the  phrase  “the  new 
ethnicity  to  note  the  change  in  emphasis.  The  publication  of 
Roots  by  Alex  Haley  symbolized  the  change.  The  fascination  with 
geneology  and  family  heritage  among  the  general  population  il¬ 
lustrates  the  extent  to  which  the  quest  for  the  roots  of  one’s  cultur¬ 
al  heritage  has  seized  the  popular  imagination  of  the  nation. 


™s  has  been  described  earlier.  Many  people  have  contributed  to  the  redirec¬ 
tion  ot  the  discussions  on  ethnicity  including  authors  quoted  in  this  paper.  The  Harvard 
Encyclopedia  of  American  Ethnic  Groups  provides  a  comprehensive  overview  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion.  Two  prominent  educators  contributing  to  the  discussion  include  James  A.  Banks 
Teaching  Strategies  for  Ethnic  Studies  (Boston:  Allyn  and  Bacon,  1979),  and  Multiethnic 
Education:  Theory  and  Practice  (Boston:  Allyn  and  Bacon,  1981);  and  Wilma  Longstreet, 
Aspects  of  Ethnicity:  Understanding  Differences  in  Pluralistic  Classrooms  (New  York- 
Teachers  College  Press,  1978). 
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Although  this  quest  is  still  concerned  with  corporate  identity  in 
its  deepest  sense,  it  is  not  constrained  by  geography,  national 
origin,  or  religious  affiliation.  Instead  it  tends  to  be  marked  first 
by  a  global  consciousness.  Cultural  differences  are  familiar  to 
most  people  both  through  the  media  and  personal  experience. 
Indeed  the  availability  of  a  wide  variety  of  ethnic  foods  illustrates 
the  commonality  of  the  cultural  diversity  in  our  midst. 

In  curriculum  resources  of  the  United  Methodist  Church,  this 
global  perspective  has  its  roots  in  the  mission  theology  espoused 
by  the  World  Council  of  Churches  following  World  War  II.  A 
popular  example  is  to  be  found  in  Colin  W.  Williams’  study  book 
growing  out  of  the  Third  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  in  New  Delhi  in  1961.  Reflecting  discussions  from  a 
long-range  study  on  “The  Missionary  Structure  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tion,”  Williams  suggested  a  radical  alternative  to  the  historic  Sun¬ 
day  school  approach  of  determining  the  content  and  method  of  its 
mission  to  the  world.  Williams  proposed  that  “the  Church  must 
‘let  the  world  write  the  agenda’  if  it  is  to  be  truly  the  Servant  of 
God’s  mission  in  today’s  alienated  and  fragmented  society.”22 
This  new  mission  perspective  no  longer  was  “to”  people  different 
from  ourselves,  but  was  “with”  people  who  shared  the  common 
bonds  of  being  children  of  God  and  citizens  of  the  world. 

The  curricular  implications  of  this  perspective  have  only  re¬ 
cently  begun  to  be  visible.  The  change  has  been  a  quiet  one.  A 
survey  of  children’s  resources  during  the  past  six  to  seven  years 
indicates  the  presence  of  a  new  governing  principle  for  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  pictures  and  stories.  It  assumes  that  our  cultural  particulari¬ 
ties  reveal  the  universality  of  God.  It  is  a  communal  rather  than  a 
missional  stance.  Curricular  resources  continue  to  include  stories 
about  people  from  around  the  world.  The  boundaries  of  the  glob¬ 
al  community  are  theologically  inclusive.  The  location  of  the 
story  is  rarely  named  so  as  to  identify  whether  the  people  in¬ 
volved  are  “insiders”  or  “outsiders.”  Non-Euro-American  names 
are  used  without  a  statement  describing  the  source  or  meaning  of 
the  name.  They  are  not  labelled  “strange”  or  “foreign.”  Non- 
English  words  are  interspersed  throughout  the  text  in  the  conver¬ 
sation  of  the  people  in  the  stories.  Cultural  differences  are  dis¬ 
played  as  facts  of  life  rather  than  as  items  of  curiosity.  They  are 


22  Colin  W.  Williams,  Where  In  the  World  (New  York:  National  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A.,  1963),  p.  75. 
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rarely  contrasted  with  Euro-American  cultural  practices.  In  an  ar¬ 
ticle  describing  the  way  Christians  around  the  world  celebrate 
Easter  for  example,  the  author  states  that  in  Florence,  Italy  peo¬ 
ple  watch  fireworks;  in  Austria,  farm  children  visit  neighboring 
homes  to  sing  songs  and  collect  eggs;  in  England,  children  receive 
chocolate  eggs  wrapped  in  fancy  paper;  in  Washington,  D.C. 
children  participate  in  an  egg  roll  on  the  White  House  lawn;  and  in 
Manhattan,  Kansas,  church  families  send  balloons  into  the  air.23 

Old  patterns  however,  do  not  change  easily.  In  this  article,  all 
examples  are  from  Europe  and  the  United  States  and  the  local 
scene  is  emphasized  by  identifying  it  last.  It  is  also  the  one  located 
in  a  church  setting.  Unlike  earlier  approaches  the  text  does  not 
draw  attention  to  what  is  “ours”  and  what  is  “theirs.”  Instead  these 
are  diverse  expressions  of  a  common  experience. 

This  insight  leads  to  a  second  observation  regarding  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  “new  ethnicity.”  The  parochialism  of  people’s  under¬ 
standing  of  ethnic  identity  is  displaced  by  what  Novak  calls  a 
“pluralistic  personality.”  This  emerging  new  pattern  of  con¬ 
sciousness  involves  the  simultaneous  awareness  of  other  cultures 
and  one’s  own  cultural  distinctiveness.  This  new  consciousness  is 
heightened  by  the  opportunity  of  people  to  participate  in  a  wide 
variety  of  cultural  traditions  not  originally  their  own  and  to  incor¬ 
porate  the  music,  art,  and  customs  of  those  traditions  into  their 
own  sense  of  personal  and  corporate  identity.  This  is  behind  De 
Vos’  view  that  ethnicity  is  increasingly  a  claimed  identity.  At  the 
same  time  this  new  consciousness  is  thrust  upon  us  by  what  Novak 
calls  “standardized  technical  infrastructures”  like  the  media  and 
the  global  networks  in  government,  industry,  and  the  church. 
These  infrastructures  have  a  homogenizing  effect  exemplified  by 
such  things  as  the  globalization  of  Coca  Cola,  MacDonald’s  ham¬ 
burgers,  Sony  TV’s,  rock  and  roll,  or  the  rallies  of  Billy  Graham 
and  Pope  John  Paul.  These  patterns  of  contemporary  life  con¬ 
front  us  with  the  extent  of  the  shared  dimensions  of  our  global 
existence. 

And  yet,  Novak  further  observes  we  rebel  against  these  ten¬ 
dencies  toward  a  mass  global  culture  and  the  reduction  of  particu¬ 
lar  ethnic  identities  to  a  generic  representative  ethnicity.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  influenced  by  the  voluntary  commitment  to  individual 
self-determination  in  the  United  States,  this  rebellion  includes  the 


23  Step  by  Step,  Vol.  6,  #5,  Pt.  7  (April  19, 1981). 
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celebration  of  our  particularity  —  including  the  distinctive  quali¬ 
ties  and  values  of  our  cultural  ethnic  identity.  A  recent  example 
with  implications  for  Christian  religious  education  is  to  be  found 
in  Janice  Hale’s  study  of  the  distinctive  learning  styles  of  Afro- 
American  children  located  in  their  cultural  experience.24  This 
work  expands  earlier  studies  on  cultural  differences  in  the  ways 
Native  Americans  learn.  These  works  illuminate  the  extent  of  the 
sources  for  our  differences  to  be  found  in  our  cultural  ethnic 
identities. 

The  plurality  of  experience,  in  other  words,  is  being  affirmed 
as  normative.  John  Cobb  in  Christ  in  a  Pluralistic  Age,  Peter 
Berger  in  The  Heretical  Imperative,  Choan  Seng-Song  in  Third 
Eye  Theology,  Letty  Russell  in  her  writings  on  partnership, 
among  others,  have  begun  to  explore  clues  located  in  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  Christian  experience  for  a  pluralistic  perspective  on 
the  world.  An  Australian  religious  educator  in  an  exposition  of  the 
biblical  narratives  dealing  with  the  Tower  of  Babel  and  Pentecost 
asserts  that  these  two  passages  recognize  and  affirm  the  necessary 
pluralism  of  human  experience.  For  Ian  Malcolm  the  drive  to  cul¬ 
tural  or  ethnic  uniformity  is  rooted  in  human  pride  and  arrogance. 
Ethnic  cultural  diversity  reflects,  in  other  words,  an  appropriate 
relationship  between  a  transcendent  God  and  a  finite  humanity.25 

This  pluralistic  perspective  does  not  yet  inform  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  United  Methodist  curricular  resources,  including  those 
written  for  children.  Denominational  leaders,  however,  have 
begun  to  explore  educational  strategies  encompassing  the  plural¬ 
istic  perspective  described  by  Novak.  Joe  Nash,  formerly  of  the 
Multicultural  Resources  Center  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  has  influenced  these  conversations.  The  first  official 
step  that  builds  on  a  working  paper  developed  with  Nash’s  guid¬ 
ance  was  taken  by  the  Disciples  of  Christ  in  1985.  The  denomina¬ 
tion  approved  a  resolution  calling  for  a  multicultural  approach  to 
all  aspects  of  the  church’s  education.  Such  an  approach  would 
mean  that  even  homogenous  groups  would  engage  in  a  multicul¬ 
tural  process  of  teaching  and  learning.  The  suggestions  for  this 
process  include  two  steps  that  shift  the  hierarchical  approaches  in 
previous  approaches  to  education  with  culturally  diverse  peoples. 


24  Janice  E.  Hale.  Black  Children:  Their  Roots,  Culture,  and  Learning  Styles  (Provo: 
Brigham  Young  University  Press,  1982). 

25  Ian  Malcolm,  “The  Christian  Teacher  in  the  Multicultural  Classroom,  Journal  of 
Christian  Education,  Papers  74  (July,  1982),  pp.  48-60. 
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The  first  embodies  De  Vos’  view  that  ethnic  identity  involves  the 
act  of  claiming  the  symbols,  resources,  and  experiences  integral  to 
a  particular  cultural  heritage.  Students,  in  other  words,  would 
participate  in  activities  to  familiarize  them  with  their  own  heri¬ 
tage  and  to  relate  to  it  in  personally  meaningful  ways. 

At  the  same  time  students  would  also  explore  other  cultural 
heritages  and  develop  skills  to  interact  with  people  from  other 
cultural  communities.  The  pattern  is  commonplace  for  those  who 
appreciate,  enjoy,  perform,  and  participate  in  both  the  worlds  of 
classical  European  music  and  jazz.  It  is  the  experience  people 
have  when  they  begin  to  think  in  a  second  language.  (Note  that  it 
is  no  longer  a  “foreign”  language.)  It  is  perhaps  most  profoundly 
experienced  by  those  persons  whose  knowledge  and  sensitivities 
allow  them  to  participate  in  the  celebrative  rituals  of  a  culture 
other  than  their  own,  knowing  the  meanings  involved  and  sensing 
their  power,  without  losing  at  the  same  time  the  sense  of  their  own 
cultural  heritage  and  identity. 

This  emerging  perspective  on  ethnic  identity  has  considerable 
appeal  to  those  like  myself,  who  value  both  their  own  heritages 
and  believe  that  no  cultural  group  has  special  favor  in  the  sight  of 
God.  It  is  unlikely,  however,  that  it  will  completely  replace  earlier 
perspectives  in  denominational  resources  in  the  near  future.  The 
length  of  time  taken  to  incorporate  the  themes  of  cultural  plural¬ 
ism  suggested  by  Kallen  years  ago  should  caution  us.  The  subver¬ 
sion  of  the  quest  for  equity  to  a  struggle  for  power  and  resources 
among  representative  ethnic  minority  groups  in  the  quest  to  over¬ 
come  racism  should  underscore  that  caution.  The  competitive 
character  of  ethnic  identity  evident  in  throwing  up  boundaries 
that  divide  rather  than  define  continues  to  motivate  the  responses 
of  people  to  those  with  a  different  cultural  heritage.  And  the  po¬ 
tential  for  developing  a  consumer  mentality  in  appropriating  cul¬ 
tural  patterns  for  a  time  before  discarding  them  would  dissipate 
rather  than  intensify  cultural  ethnic  identity. 

Conclusion 

Contemporary  church  resources  for  children  reflect  the  conti¬ 
nuity  and  interplay  of  these  three  views  of  ethnicity.  In  the  story 
papers  of  a  recent  year  selected  at  random,  children  were  intro¬ 
duced  to  pictures  of  Jesus  depicted  with  Asian,  African,  and  Eu¬ 
ropean  features.  Pictures  and  stories  featured  children  of  many 
races  and  from  a  variety  of  countries.  A  series  of  articles  entitled 
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“Friends  Around  the  World”  introduced  readers  to  UNICEF,  to 
the  plight  of  children  in  refugee  camps,  and  to  the  experience  of 
peace  and  prosperity  of  children  in  countries  other  than  the 
United  States.  In  several  of  these  articles  children  encountered  the 
traditional  message  that  all  people  are  the  children  of  God.  In  one 
the  author  of  the  series  introduces  them  to  the  problems  of  racism. 
And  yet,  the  children  in  these  articles  often  seem  stiff  and  unreal. 
The  conversations  are  stilted.  The  author  is  introducing  strangers 
to  the  readers.  There  is  a  formality  that  conveys  the  sense  that 
these  children  are  not  like  us.  They  are  outside  our  experience.26 

The  pervasiveness  of  this  form  of  ethnocentrism  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  in  the  educational  strategy  adopted  by  the  Disciples  of 
Christ  one  more  step  is  needed.  People  need  to  recognize  the  eth¬ 
nocentrism  in  their  interactions  with  people  from  other  cultures 
that  perpetuate  racism  and  injustice.  The  curricular  resources  for 
our  children  reflect  the  continuing  struggle  of  the  church  over 
what  it  means  to  be  inclusive  of  people  from  different  ethnic  her¬ 
itages.  A  multicultural  perspective  may  provide  an  alternative  to 
the  emphases  upon  racial  boundaries  separating  peoples  from  di¬ 
verse  ethnic  cultures.  It  might  also  serve  as  the  impetus  to  the 
celebration  of  the  rich  diversity  in  the  ethnic  cultural  experience 
of  the  people  in  the  church,  nation  and  world.  Perhaps  most  im¬ 
portant,  it  may  refocus  Christian  religious  education  discussions 
so  as  to  encompass  the  significance  of  the  cultural  heritages  all 
people  bring  to  the  commonality  they  experience  as  the  people  of 
God.  As  in  the  past,  children’s  resources  may  continue  to  provide 
clues  to  the  way  churches  understand  and  express  their  views  of 
the  relationship  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  cultural  and  ethnic  diversity 
of  the  peoples  of  the  church,  nation,  and  world. 

Dr.  Foster  is  Associate  Professor  of  Christian  Education  at  Scarritt  Graduate 

School. 
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TOWARD  A  STRATEGY  FOR 
PUBLIC  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION 

Stephen  A.  Schmidt 

Mundelein  College 
Chicago,  IL  60660 


This  brief  essay  is  more  in  the  genre  of  retrospective  reflection  on 
the  past  (in  good  religious  education  tradition)1  than  it  is  a  de¬ 
tailed  analysis  of  a  particular  historical  event  or  idea.  Retrospec¬ 
tive  attempts  to  relate  historical  insight  to  contemporary  affairs, 
something  critical  history,  by  definition,  does  not  do.  Consider 
this  paper  a  prospectus  for  a  more  detailed  study  of  Christian 
education  theory  as  it  relates  to  the  realm  of  public  life  and  public 
education  policy,  while  seeking  to  maintain  moorings  in  Christian 
tradition  and  the  narrower  task  of  the  formation  of  Christian  faith 
in  the  Christian  community. 

My  choice  for  considering  Luther  s  two  kingdoms,  or  more 
correctly,  two  governances,  rose  from  two  events  in  my  life  that 
have  given  incentive  to  this  task.  The  first  happened  two  years 
ago  at  this  very  meeting,  the  APRRE  Task  Force  in  History.  In  the 
context  of  a  larger  discussion  of  the  uses  of  history  and  religious 
education  theory,  Craig  Dykstra  raised  the  provocative  historical 
perspective  related  to  our  older  Christian  traditions.  He  sug¬ 
gested  that  we  need  to  look  beyond  American  history  for  older 
rootedness  in  the  earlier  strategies  of  education  related  to  our  faith 
traditions. 

Second,  since  that  meeting  until  now,  I  have  been  engaged  in  a 
very  personal  historical  task  related  quite  directly  to  my  own  per- 


1  Retrospectives  on  the  history  of  the  Religious  Education  Association  appear 
times  in  the  journal  Religious  Education.  See  Vol.  XVIII,  1923,  as  well  as  V  ol.  XLIV ,  1949. 
The  articles  are  brief  essays  of  the  history  of  the  association  but  written  with  a  current 
purpose.  So  too,  this  essay  is  an  effort  at  drawing  directly  from  the  past  for  a  present 
agenda,  risky  business  for  any  historian. 
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sonal  well  being.  I  have  struggled  these  past  few  years  with  trying 
to  make  some  theological  sense  out  of  my  experience  with  chronic 
illness  and  my  own  Lutheran  theological  family  of  origin.  What  I 
have  discovered  about  one’s  religious  heritage  is  something  of  its 
primal  powerful  meaning  in  one’s  contemporary  life.  So  I  come  to 
this  task  with  a  straight-forward  bias;  that  I  believe  there  are  ideas 
within  this  Christian  “rite”  called  Lutheran  that  may  be  useful  in 
the  present  context.  I  hope  to  convince  the  reader  that  such  is 
indeed  the  case,  and  if  it  is  true  of  this  specific  “rite”  of  Christian¬ 
ity,  then  it  is  probably  equally  true  of  other  Christian  historical 
families  of  origin. 

My  central  argument  is  this:  First  it  appears  to  me  that  Chris¬ 
tian  education  theory  has  never  satisfactorily  engaged  the  larger 
social  world  of  public  nurture.  Past  efforts  have  all  succeeded  in 
either  collapsing  the  tension  between  the  two  realms  or  locating 
the  arena  of  Christian  educational  formation  solidly  in  the  church 
(sometimes  incorrectly  called  the  kingdom  of  God) .  In  juxtaposi¬ 
tion  to  those  efforts  one  finds  in  Luther’s  notions  of  two  gover¬ 
nances  a  serious  effort  to  create  a  dialectical  relationship  between 
the  two  realms  of  reality,  the  sacred  and  profane,  or  the  political 
realm  of  justice  and  the  realm  of  the  “agape”  of  God’s  mercy. 

What  is  most  fascinating  in  Luther’s  discussion  of  two  gover¬ 
nances  is  the  direct  application  of  that  theory  to  the  educational 
problems  of  his  own  period.  In  Luther’s  appeal  to  the  German 
nobility  (the  public  realm)  one  can  see  clearly  the  direct  effects  of 
this  theological  dialectic.  We  shall  find  that  this  two  governance 
ideal  was  not  some  theological  exercise  in  contemplation,  but 
rather  was  forged  in  the  real  political  struggles  of  a  changing  so¬ 
cial  situation  in  Germany  of  the  16th  century. 

Theoretical  Efforts  Related  to  Public 
Education  and  Christian  Nurture 

Undoubtedly  George  Albert  Coe,  more  than  any  American  reli¬ 
gious  educator  before  or  after  him,  most  clearly  dealt  with  the 
notion  of  religious  education  in  the  public  sphere.  Since  Allan 
Moore  is  discussing  Coe  in  detail  in  his  essay  I  will  only  underline 
one  very  specific  aspect  of  Coe  s  theory  of  religious  education. 
From  Coes  first  R.E.A.  convention  essay,  “Religious  Education 
as  a  Part  of  General  Education,  to  his  major  theoretical  essay,  A 
Social  Theory  of  Religious  Education,  Coe  consistently  advo¬ 
cated  a  social  incarnational  Christianity.  Coe  believed  that  all 
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education  was  necessarily  religious  and  therefore  the  public 
realm  of  all  of  life  was  the  arena  for  Christian  religious  education. 
Coe’s  “democracy  of  God”  is  a  wonderfully  descriptive  metaphor 
for  the  liberal  Protestant  notion  that  this  republic  was  indeed  the 
incarnational  experience  of  the  earlier  Christian  notion  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  Such  a  view  of  political  life  and  social  context 
indeed  collapsed  any  view  of  transcendent  reality  apart  from  the 
lived  experience  of  public  life.2 

Coe’s  eventual  disillusionment  with  the  American  enterprise 
could  have  been  expected.  F or  Coe’s  ultimate  religious  value  was 
culturally  captive,  having  abandoned  any  “alien”  word  of  judge¬ 
ment  or  promise,  and  one  was  left  with  the  lived  experience  of 
cultural  disappointment.  I  judge  Coe’s  theology  deficient  on  two 
counts:  there  is  no  potential  prophetic  dimension  and  there  is  no 
clear  understanding  of  the  demonic  potential  of  the  human  expe¬ 
rience.  There  is  no  transcendent  word  of  judgement  nor  of  grace, 
only  the  lived  experience  of  “democracy”  gone  awry  as  Coe 
clearly  acknowledged  late  in  his  life.  If  God  is  experienced  only  in 
social  interaction  apart  from  the  Story,  then  that  experience  can 
be  deceptively  promising,  only  to  end  in  despair.  In  the  language 
of  David  Tracy,  Coe  lost  the  tension  between  “tradition  and 
experience”.3 

Coe’s  successor  at  Union  Seminary,  NY,  Harrison  Elliott  pub¬ 
lished  his  most  important  book,  Can  Religious  Education  be 
Christian ?,  in  1940.  Elliott’s  agenda  was  in  historical  continuity 
with  that  of  his  predecessor,  although  the  social  setting  that  con¬ 
textualized  his  thesis  had  changed  dramatically.  Elliott’s  imme¬ 
diate  detractors  were  formidable,  indeed  the  whole  neo-orthodox 
establishment.  Elliott  proceeded,  however,  to  restate  the  central 
argument  of  liberal  religious  education.  Elliott  disavowed  any 
transcendent  dialectic.  God  was  known  in  the  “experience  and 
reverent  search  of  men  [sic]’ .  In  antinomian  fashion,  Elliott  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  kingdom  was  possible  where  love  prevailed 
among  “.  .  .  individuals  and  groups  who  meet  the  condition  for 
their  (loving  attitudes)  release.”  In  other  words  the  virtues  of 


2  See  George  Albert  Coe,  What  Is  Christian  Education?  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  1929)  and  A  Social  Theory  of  Religious  Education  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sonsi  1917).  For  a  more  complete  discussion  of  Coe’s  central  thesis,  see  my  A  History  of 
The  Religious  Education  Association  (Birmingham,  Alabama:  Religious  Education  Press, 
1983),  pp.  11-20,  36-39. 

3  David  Tracy,  Blessed  Rage  For  Order  (New  York:  The  Seabury  Press,  1975),  p.  34. 
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Coe  s  theology  were  still  appealing:  divine  immanence,  growth, 
the  goodness  of  humankind  and  the  non-historical  Jesusd 

Elliott's  programmatic  theological  strategy  suffers  the  same 
weakness  of  Coe’s  thesis:  there  is  no  dialectical  reality  between 
God  and  humankind,  between  ev  il  and  good,  between  tradition 
and  present,  between  Story  and  experience.  Theology  has  turned 
into  social  science  theory  and  the  Kingdom  of  God,  in  spite  of 
awesome  evidence  to  the  contrary,  is  equated  with  American 
democratic  Protestant  liberal  thought.  In  summary,  I  would  argue 
that  neither  Coe  nor  Elliott  understood  the  first  element  of  incar- 
national  theology;  that  something  was  wrong  in  this  cosmos  that 
screamed  out  for  divine  visitation.  “Kingdom  of  God"  metaphors 
that  biblically  engaged  the  social  order  were  now  held  captive  by 
that  very  order. 

Recognizing  some  of  these  limitations  of  social  theories  of  re¬ 
ligious  transformation  (education)  more  recent  theorists  have 
opted  for  an  opposite  theory.  Realizing  that  the  Kingdom  of  God 
is  not  American  democratic  theory  or  practice,  these  theorists 
have  retreated  from  any  kind  of  social  educational  theory  and 
returned  to  earlier  ecclesial  models  of  Christian  nurture.  Their 
work  is  well  known  among  contemporary  theorists,  hence  the 
descriptions  can  be  more  succinct. 

Randolph  Crump  Miller  is  probably  first  among  equals  in  his 
efforts  to  renew  religious  education  theory  by  a  strong  emphasis 
upon  theology  and  a  re-direction  of  educational  theory.  Miller's 
career  moves  from  early  neo-orthodoxy  rootage  to  more  recent 
interest  in  process  theology.  Miller  adapts  to  the  new  environment 
of  pluralism,  recognizes  full  well  the  weakness  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  notion  about  American  public  life.  Specifically  Miller  re¬ 
locates  the  arena  of  Christian  religious  education  policy  solidly 
back  in  the  arms  of  holy  mother  church.  The  task  according  to 
Miller  is  to  take  the  pupil  from  the  world  to  the  church  and  send 
the  Christian  back  to  the  world.  T  he  “language  of  relationships” 
could  only  be  learned  in  the  domestic  walls  of  the  church  com¬ 
munity  .  Here  little  Christians  could  experience  redemptive  rela¬ 
tionships.  Miller’s  agenda  turned  from  society  to  church,  from  so¬ 
cial  transformation  to  the  transformation  of  the  heart.  An  apostle 
of  moderation.  Randy  inadvertently  also  collapsed  the  tension  be- 
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tween  the  public  and  the  Christian  world.  His  theory  fit  pluralism, 
learned  from  neo-orthodoxy,  without  abandoning  social  science 
research,  yet  retrenched  religious  education  back  into  the  pan¬ 
oply  of  church  education.* * 5 

Probably  the  clearest  statement  of  church  education  in  con¬ 
temporary  religious  education  theory  is  that  of  C.  Ellis  Nelson  in 
his  cogent  and  popular  Where  Faith  Begins.  Nelson  accepts  the 
social  formation  of  faith,  but  rejects  the  possibility  that  such  a 
community  exists  apart  from  the  Chrisitan  parish.  He  states: 

My  thesis  is  that  faith  is  communicated  by  a  community  of  believers 

and  that  the  meaning  of  faith  is  developed  by  its  members  out  of  their 

history,  by  their  interaction  with  each  other  .  .  .6 

Nelson’s  prespective  on  Christian  education  is  absolutely  counter 
to  that  of  Coe  or  Elliott.  Nelson  rather  realistically  points  to  the 
local  parish  as  the  exact  place  for  religious  education.  Nelson  ad¬ 
mits  that  there  is  a  flaw  to  this  arrangement.  Such  a  structure  of 
nurture  leads  to  a  church  body  that  .  .  is  weak  in  the  church  s 
relation  to  the  community  in  which  it  lives  .  .  .  sometimes  the 
boundaries  between  church  and  community  are  blurred.”  Thus 
toward  the  end  of  the  book  he  raises  the  unresolved  issue  of  his 
own  nurturing  agenda;  how  to  influence  the  larger  culture  when 
one’s  entire  effort  is  ecclesiastic:  “A  few  such  congregations  could 
be  the  leaven  that  would  permeate  the  traditional  institutional 
church  and  reclaim  it  for  Christ  and  his  redemptive  work  in  the 
world.”  That  program  is  left  unanswered.7 

Nelson’s  thesis  formed  in  1963  was  recently  winsomly  resur¬ 
rected  in  an  article  'Making  Christians  in  a  Secular  World  by 
William  Willimon  of  Duke  Divinity  School.  Willimon  argues 
straightforwardly  for  the  formation  of  Christians  within  the  con¬ 
scious  intentional  visible  community  called  church.  Recognizing 
the  real  danger  of  pluralism  (“no  one  ever  lived  or  died  for  plural¬ 
ism”)  to  a  vital  Christian  community,  Willimon  believes  that  the 
church  is  the  last  hope  for  Christian  educational  formation.  Wil¬ 
limon  like  Nelson  does  not  however  enjoin  the  two  realms  of  be¬ 
ing,  the  Christian  community  and  the  community  of  the  larger 


s  See  my  larger  discussion  of  Randolph  Crump  Miller’s  theolop  in  A  History,  pp. 

167-175.  Also  Miller’s  Christian  Nurture  and  The  Church  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner  s 

Sons,  1961),  pp- 48-64.  .  p 

6  C.  Ellis  Nelson,  Where  Faith  Begins  (Richmond,  Virginia:  John  Knox  Press,  1967),  p. 

10. 

7  Ibid.  p.  201,  211. 
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culture.  He  criticizes  Niebuhr’s  Christ  and  Culture  as  misleading, 
particularly  the  notion  of  “transformation  of  culture,”  arguing  in¬ 
stead  that  the  Christian  community  alone  is  capable  of  such 
transformation.8 

A  final  contemporary  theorist,  Thomas  H.  Groome,  serves  as  a 
fitting  transitional  figure  in  our  consideration  of  Luther’s  two 
governance  thesis.  Groome’s  Christian  Religious  Education  has 
become  something  of  a  classic  in  contemporary  religious  educa¬ 
tion  theory.  Groome  correctly,  I  believe,  focuses  on  the  centrality 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  motif  in  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus.  The 
task  of  Christian  religious  education,  according  to  Groome,  is  in¬ 
timately  related  to  that  central  focus;  education  exists  for  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  Careful  not  to  equate  Kingdom  with  church, 
Groome  carefully  outlines  the  intimate  relationship  between  the 
two: 

Thus  the  church  is  to  be  a  community  of  those  who  confess  Jesus  Christ 
as  Lord  and  Savior,  who  ratify  that  faith  by  baptism,  and  who  manifest 
the  Kingdom  of  God  as  preached  by  Jesus,  by  proclaiming  in  word, 
celebrating  in  sacrament,  and  living  in  deed  the  Kingdom  already  and 
,  the  Kingdom  promised.9 

The  net  impact  of  Groome  s  argument  about  Christian  shared 
praxis  still  however  comes  close  to  being  church  education.  For 
where  else  could  one  share  Christian  praxis  except  in  the  Christian 
community?  So  for  better  or  worse  Groome  finally  is  talking 
about  Christian  religious  education  in  the  community  of  shared 
faith,  the  Christian  church. 

Groome  is  surely  concerned  about  the  larger  culture  and  the 
transformation  of  that  community  by  the  leaven  of  the  faith 
community  called  church.  Affirming  Niebuhr’s  “Christ  the  Trans¬ 
former  of  Culture,  Groome  writes  these  cogent  words: 

It  would  seem  that  if  Christianity  is  to  be  a  redemptive  humanizing 
liberating  force  in  the  midst  of  history,  a  force  that  constantly  points 
toward  the  Kingdom  by  living  and  promoting  its  values,  then  a  con¬ 
stant  dialectic  must  be  maintained  between  Christian  communities  and 
their  surrounding  social  environment.10 

Though  Groome  is  concerned  about  the  “constant  dialectic”  be- 

v„.‘  !£"«?,  Sc™toS^Mf?tians  a  SecuW  World'" The  ChMbm  Cen,ury- 

rub’i2 

10  Ibid.  p.  123. 
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tween  the  community  of  faith  and  the  larger  pluralistic  culture,  his 
education  theory  is  not  primarily  about  that  dialectic.  I  mean  not 
to  disparage  Groome’s  excellent  religious  education  paradigm;  it 
is  probably  the  most  carefully  constructed  model  available  to  cur¬ 
rent  religious  educators.  What  I  do  want  to  underline  is  this  single 
point:  Groome  does  not  really  grapple  with  that  essential  dialectic 
between  culture  and  Christ  except  by  casual  reference.  Certainly 
the  center  of  his  thesis  is  not  about  cultural  transformation,  nor 
any  serious  effort  to  link  public  policy  and  Christian  education 
theory.  That  such  a  relationship  is  important  is  evident,  how  that 
relationship  is  fostered  is  not  addressed.  And  it  is  at  this  very  junc¬ 
ture  that  a  consideration  of  Luther’s  two  kingdoms  seems  helpful. 
I  wish  then  to  sketch  out  that  often  misunderstood  dialectic  and 
try  to  make  direct  application  to  our  current  debate  about  Chris¬ 
tian  education  theory. 

Luther’s  Two  Kingdoms  —  Two  Governances 

Briefly,  I  want  to  argue  that,  correctly  understood,  Luther’s  dia¬ 
lectic  of  two  governances  constitutes  a  theology  of  struggle  be¬ 
tween  divine  and  demonic  forces  where  God  rules  within  both 
secular  and  spiritual  governances  calling  Christians  to  be  co¬ 
creators  with  God  in  the  struggle  to  realize  the  ultimate  Kingdom 
of  God.  It  is  my  conviction  that  we  live  in  a  period  rife  with  de¬ 
monic  influences  in  the  world,  diabolically  structured  for  poten¬ 
tial  injustice  and  possible  cosmic  catastrophe  of  apocalyptic  pro¬ 
portions.  Luther’s  way  of  understanding  God  s  relationship  with 
humankind  was  framed  in  a  similar  difficult  world,  surely  poten¬ 
tially  less  destructive  but  equally  demonic  in  its  import  on  human 
freedom.  Luther  understood  more  clearly  than  we,  perhaps,  the 
eschatological  struggle  between  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  the 
reign  of  the  demonic.  The  dialectic  is  not  some  resurrected  form 
of  Augustinian  dualism,  rather,  according  to  Luther  scholar  Ul¬ 
rich  Duchrow: 

Luther’s  doctrine  of  the  two  kingdoms  and  the  twofold  governances 
describes  the  twofold  strategy  employed  by  God  in  God’s  struggle  in 
history  against  the  powers  of  evil  as  well  as  the  receiving  and  active 
cooperation  of  human  beings  in  their  institutions  in  healing  the  world 
with  justice.11 


11  Ulrich  Duchrow,  Lutheran  Churches  —  Salt  or  Mirror  of  Society?  Case  Studies  On 
The  Theory  and  Practice  Of  The  Two  Kingdoms  Doctrine  (Geneva:  Lutheran  World  Fed¬ 
eration,  Department  of  Studies,  1977),  p.  318. 
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Rather  than  a  way  to  escape  engagement  with  the  social  order 
(the  public  realm),  this  dialectic  absolutely  insists  that  Christians 
must  be  active  in  worldly  tasks,  in  transforming  the  culture.  Luth¬ 
er’s  notion  is  unlike  Augustine’s  in  that  it  emphasizes  the  way  God 
structures  redemptive  and  preservative  activity  in  both  realms 
...  in  underlining  the  way  God  protects  and  preserves  this  fra¬ 
gile  creation  until  the  fruition  of  the  Kingdom.  Granted  Luther 
can  be  misunderstood  on  this  issue,  as  on  many,  exactly  because 
he  lived  out  his  theology  in  conflict  and  engagement.  This  dialec¬ 
tic,  like  others  in  Luther’s  thought,  is  of  one  piece;  it  is  a  unified 
struggle  to  understand  the  mystery  of  evil  and  good  in  the  para¬ 
doxical  workings  of  God’s  relationship  with  humankind. 

This  dialectical  understanding  of  God’s  reign  in  the  two  realms 
of  human  order  parallels  other  essential  dialectical  notions  in 
Luther’s  thought,  particularly  his  understanding  of  atonement  in 
themes  of  cosmic  struggle  and  victory  (Christus  Victor).  Luther 
imbibed  deeply  in  the  Pauline  understanding  of  a  groaning  cos¬ 
mos  waiting  expectantly  for  wholeness.  The  order  of  government 
was  surely  God’s  preserving  rule  but  never  to  be  obeyed  indis¬ 
criminately  but  always  a  transformed  vision  of  obedience.  (Rom 
12:2). 12 

One  needs  to  distinguish  carefully  between  Luther’s  view  of 
two  kingdoms  and  that  of  his  religious  father,  Augustine.  For 
Augustine  there  are  two  cities,  one  ruled  by  God  the  other  by 
satan.  For  Augustine  that  dualism  eventuated  in  understanding 
society  as  under  the  reign  of  satan,  and  the  ecclesiatical  world  as 
the  kingdom  of  God.  Rut  there  is  nothing  in  Augustine’s  view 
comparable  to  Luther  s  understanding  of  God’s  preservative  ac¬ 
tivity  in  secular  government  and  his  understanding  that  the  state 
shares  in  the  salvatory  (healthy)  work  of  God.  Luther  saw  God’s 
saving  and  judging  activity  in  both  realms.  And  since  Luther  saw 
the  ecclesial  world  equally  infirmed  by  satanic  forces,  Luther  af¬ 
firmed  that  God  s  left  hand  (law-justice)  was  equally  operative  in 
that  realm  as  in  the  larger  culture.  Indeed  his  ’’Babylonian  Captiv¬ 
ity  is  a  treatise  about  just  that  kind  of  diabolical  evil.  In  summary, 
then,  Augustine  saw  the  two  realms  as  dualistic,  while  Luther  saw 


16-36  Sie01G123 ^  AUlCn’  ChristUS  Victor  (New  York:  Thfe  Macmillan  Company,  1958),  pp. 
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them  as  dialectical,  seeing  God’s  judging  and  saving  activity  in 
both  realms  of  reality.13 

Luther  formed  his  insights  about  God’s  activity  out  of  expe¬ 
rience  and  reflection  on  such  experience,  in  good  theological  fash¬ 
ion  (David  Tracy).  I  follow  my  past  colleague,  Thomas  Stricter, 
in  his  analysis  of  the  context  of  Luther’s  developing  paradigm.14 
Strieter’s  recent  dissertation  is  a  detailed  analysis  of  Luther’s  two 
kingdoms  and  subsequent  misunderstandings  in  generations  of 
Lutheranism  since  the  16th  century.  What  is  particularly  instruc¬ 
tive  to  our  own  circumstances  are  some  of  the  parallels  between 
Luther’s  struggle  and  the  contemporary  crisis  in  American  Chris¬ 
tianity  as  it  seeks  creatively  to  engage  the  world.  I  hope  to  make 
specific  some  of  those  parallels. 

Stricter  notes  four  areas  of  conflict  that  served  to  forge  Luth¬ 
ers  ideal:  Clericalism  in  the  Church,  Monasticism,  Totalitarian¬ 
ism,  Enthusisan  ( Schwarmerei )  and  Antinomianism.  Briefly  the 
circumstances  were  these. 

The  church  of  the  middle  ages  lived  with  a  self-definition  of 
being  God’s  spiritual  power  “potestas  spiritualis,”  claiming  that 
such  power  invested  in  church  with  authority  over  secular  struc¬ 
tures  as  well,  thus  leading  to  one  of  Luther’s  favorite  polemical 
themes,  “theology  of  glory.”15  Luther  insisted  on  the  other  hand 
that  the  church’s  only  power  is  that  of  Gospel,  that  of  servant- 
hood.  Therefore  the  office  of  priest  was  nothing  more  than  minis¬ 
try,  service  to  the  priesthood  of  all  believers.  Indeed  the  Christian 
community  shares  in  the  Kingdom  of  God,  but  only  in  spiritual 
fashion,  in  faith  and  servanthood.  Governance  in  this  kingdom  is 
paradoxically  foolishness,  the  foolishness  of  Gospel  proclama¬ 
tion: 


13  Martin  Luther,  “The  Babylonian  Captivity  of  the  Church”  in  Luther’s  Works.  Edited 
by  Jaroslav  Pelikan  and  Helmut  T.  Lehman,  55  Vols.  (Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,  1955), 
Vol.  36;  pp.  3-126. 

14  Thomas  William  Strieter,  Contemporary  Two  Kingdoms  and  Governances  Think¬ 
ing  for  Today’s  World,  Unpublished  ThD  Dissertation,  Lutheran  School  of  Theology, 
Chicago.  May  1986,  p.  9  ff.  Strieter’s  dissertation  is  the  most  recent  thorough  interpretation 
of  Luther’s  two  governances.  I  borrow  heavily  throughout  this  essay  on  Strieter  s  work, 
and  am  indebted  to  him  for  first  initiating  the  idea  of  extending  the  paradigm  to  educa¬ 
tional  theory. 

15  Regin  Prenter,  Luther’s  Theology  of  the  Cross  (Philadelphia:  fortress  Press,  1971), 
esp.  pp.  2  ff. 
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But  what  is  the  kindgom  of  God?  Is  it  the  Christian  people  believing  in 
Christ  .  .  .  Through  the  Holy  Spirit  and  faith  all  deeds  will  be  good  .  .  . 
What  then  is  left  for  the  governance  of  the  clergy?  Not  the  spiritual 
governance,  but  only  a  service  of  proclamation  for  the  spirit  of  God 
who  reigns  alone,  servant-servers  for  the  gentle  Christ  riding  on  a 
donkey.16 

Monasticism,  on  the  other  hand,  led  to  a  false  separation  of  God’s 
spiritual  authority  from  common  life,  as  though  monastic  life 
(spiritual  contemplation)  was  somehow  more  exalted  than  the 
calling  ( Beruf )  of  the  common  Christian  in  public  life.  Luther 
developed  a  solution  quite  un-Augustinian  in  this  matter.  The 
Christian  serves  God  spiritually  in  the  very  profane  concerns  of 
one’s  vocation.  There  are  no  degrees  of  vocation,  all  service  given 
in  human  love  and  just  manner  is  spiritual,  be  it  in  either  kingdom. 
So  Luther’s  strong  sense  of  vocation  serves  as  a  bridge  between 
the  two  orders.  Citizenship  is  servanthood  in  the  kingdom  .  .  . 
both  spiritual  and  profane. 

Luther’s  essay,  “Temporal  Authority:  To  what  extent  should  it 
be  Obeyed,”  argues  for  prophetic  disobedience  to  civil  authority 
under  such  circumstances  when  authority  does  violence  to  the 
governance  of  God’s  “right  hand.”  Luther  advocated  disobe¬ 
dience  to  the  edict  of  the  Duke  of  Saxony  who  attempted  to  con¬ 
fiscate  the  New  Testament  from  his  citizens,  while  at  the  same 
time  struggling  with  criticism  of  Baron  Schwarzenberg,  a  promi¬ 
nent  jurist  of  his  time  relative  to  the  question  of  pacifism.  The 
Baron  believed  the  sermon  on  the  mount  absolutely  demanded 
passivity.  Luther  argued  that  temporal  authority  cannot  interfere 
with  spiritual  authority,  the  realm  of  conscience.  Secular  author¬ 
ity  is  based  on  law  and  coercion,  faith  on  freedom.  Christians 
ought  on  every  count  to  live  out  their  conscience  convictions  in 
both  realms,  sinning  boldly  in  behalf  of  those  convictions. 
Luther  even  occasionally  supported  insurrection,  specifically 
against  the  papal  invasion  (1539).  (I  freely  acknowledge  Luther’s 
inconsistency  on  this  issue,  as  he  rejects  violence  in  relation  to  the 
peasants  revolt,  while  advocating  armed  resistance  against  papal 
authority.  Such  inconsistency  does  not,  I  think,  invalidate  the 
ideal).17 

Luther  cannot  be  accused  of  being  a  romantic.  He  “under- 


16  Luther’s  Works  (WA)  Vol.  10  #3  p.  371. 

17  Strieter,  p.  27-29. 
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stood  very  clearly  that  the  world  cannot  be  ruled  with  a  rosary.”18 
Such  notions  were  endorsed  by  the  enthusiasts  who  Luther  felt 
had  “swallowed  the  spirit  feathers  and  all.”  The  enthusiasts  of 
Luther’s  day  parallel  the  charismatics  of  the  present.  They 
avoided  “secular”  politics  and  public  involvement  because  of 
their  judgment  that  the  world  is  inherently  evil.  Luther  criticized 
such  a  position  because  of  its  non-participatory  relationship  to 
secular  order.  Again,  Luther’s  ideal  of  God’s  governance  in  the 
secular  order  had  practical  application  to  Christian  political  par¬ 
ticipation.  Indeed  his  “just  war”  (of  Augustinian  origin)  theory 
was  based  on  the  premise  that  minimal  violence  may  be  necessary 
to  thwart  massive  violence.  Secular  power  was  a  means  of  God’s 
justice  for  the  preservation  of  humankind.  Christians  and  non- 
Christians  could  not  avoid  that  realm  of  reality.  I  think  Luther 
argues  the  essential  theme  that  Martin  Marty  pursues  in  his  Public 
Church ,  that  Christians  are  necessarily  involved  in  the  realm  of 
the  public.19 

The  last  of  the  contextual  elements  in  forging  Luther’s  two 
governance  viewpoint  was  his  relationship  to  the  antinomians  of 
his  day,  those  purveyors  of  “cheap  grace.”  Antinomians  such  as 
John  Agricola  misread  Luther’s  position  on  the  “freedom  of  the 
Christian.”  Their  position,  unlike  Luther’s,  contended  that  the 
moral  standards  of  God’s  law  ( 10  commandments  and  the  sermon 
on  the  mount)  were  not  applicable  in  the  Christian  life.  Luther 
understood  the  ambiguity  of  Christian  experience,  the  contrast  of 
“sweet  grace”  and  “great  mischievousness”  in  the  life  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian.  Luther  had  no  truck  with  moral  quietism  and  insisted  that  the 
proper  posture  for  the  Christian  throughout  life  was  one  of  re- 
pentence  and  daily  renewal.  Thus  God’s  law  (codes,  civil  rules, 
etc.)  served  Christian  and  unchristian  alike  to  corral  the  diabolical 
urges  of  the  inner  spirit.20  Later  psychological  insight  of  Carl  Jung 
and  the  theology  of  Reinhold  Niebuhr  echo  these  Luther  insights. 
There  is  in  the  communal  experience  of  humankind  great  propen¬ 
sity  for  evil.  God’s  kingdom  exercises  two  kinds  of  influences  in 
the  Christian  life,  one  in  the  secular  realm  to  inhibit  human  beings 
inhumanity  to  others  and  one  of  the  realm  of  the  heart  to  nurture 


18  Ibid.,  p.  29. 

19  Martin  Marty,  The  Public  Church  (New  York:  Crossroad,  1981),  pp.  167-170. 

20  Strieter,  p.  32-33. 
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and  sustain  faith  and  hope  and  love,  one  that  sparks  faith  to  be 
active  in  love: 

This  love  however  should  be  a  flowing  love  which  flows  from  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  heart  like  a  fresh  stream  that  goes  on  flowing  and  cannot  be 
stopped  or  dried  up.  This  love  says:  I  love  you,  not  because  you  are 
good  or  bad;  for  I  draw  my  love  not  from  your  goodness  as  from 
another’s  fountain  but  from  my  own  little  spring  from  the  Word  which 
is  grafted  in  my  heart  and  which  bids  me  to  love  my  neighbor.21 

Again  it  is  noteworthy  to  clarify  the  difference  between  Luther 
and  Augustine  on  this  critical  issue  of  understanding  God’s  posi¬ 
tive  governance  in  the  secular  order.  Luther  was  positive  about 
“temporal  authority”  and  makes  this  quite  amazing  statement: 
“Worldly  lordship  is  an  image,  a  shadow  or  figure  of  the  Lordship 
of  Christ.”22  Thus  Luther  succinctly  images  the  positive  values  of 
God’s  role  in  both  kingdoms.  While  surely  never  becoming  de¬ 
luded  to  believing  that  secular  governance  could  be  a  utopian 
realization  of  God’s  kingdom  of  love,  Luther  was  equally  certain 
that  justice,  law,  wisdom,  reason  and  rationality  were  proper  to 
this  governance  rather  than  coercion  and  oppression. 

Before  I  seek  to  relate  these  notions  of  Luther’s  two  realms  to 
contemporary  Christian  education  issues,  I  want  briefly  to  note 
direct  application  of  these  values  to  Luther’s  own  views  on  the 
education  of  the  public.  Illustrative  material  from  Luther’s  1524 
essay,  “To  the  Councilmen  of  all  Cities  in  Germany  that  they  es¬ 
tablish  and  Maintain  Christian  Schools,”  and  his  “Sermon  on  the 
Duty  of  Sending  Children  to  School”  (1529),  neatly  summarize 
Luther’s  very  practical  usage  of  the  two  kingdoms  model  in  his 
own  personal/public  world. 

Luther  argues  that  educational  matters  in  Germany  were  in 
disarray:  the  “schools  are  deteriorating,”  the  “universities  are 
weak,”  the  “monasteries  are  declining”  (he  takes  no  blame  of 
course  for  this  development).  In  fact  such  schools  under  the  pa¬ 
pacy  produced  nothing  but  “.  .  .  asses  and  blockheads.  Twenty, 
forty,  years  it  has  been  necessary  to  study  and  yet  one  has  learned 
neither  Latin  nor  German.”23  Languages  are  fading  from  public 


21  Luther’s  Works,  Vol.  51  “On  The  Sum  of  the  Christian  Life  1532,”  p.  269. 

22  Luther’s  Works,  Vol.  45,  “Sermon  on  Keeping  Children  in  School,”  1530,  p.  237. 

7*  Luther  s  Letter  To  the  Councilmen  in  F.V.N.  Painter’s  Luther  On  Education  (St. 
Louis,  MO:  Concordia  Publishing  House,  1889),  pp.  170-175.  Painter  was  the  first  to  trans¬ 
late  Luther  s  Letter  and  his  sermon  On  The  Duty  of  Sending  Children  to  School”  into 
English.  They  are  now  available  in  the  standard  edition  of  Luthers  Works. 
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life.  Princes  and  lords  .  .  spend  their  time  in  pleasure-driving, 
drinking  and  folly,  and  are  burdened  with  weighty  duties  of  the 
cellar,  kitchen  and  bed  chamber.”24  The  training  of  both  clergy 
and  secular  leaders  is  jeopardized  by  lack  of  school:  in  the  case  of 
the  former,  the  result  is  lack  of  faith  and  love  in  people;  in  the  case 
of  the  latter,  persons  degenerate  into  “lawless  wild  animals  and 
brutes.”  He  heaps  scorn  on  parents  and  civic  leaders  who  devote 
learning  to  the  accumulation  of  “mammon,”  arguing  that  without 
justice  and  wisdom  in  civic  affairs  (the  role  of  jurists)  “.  .  .  noth¬ 
ing  remains  but  robbery,  murders,  outrage  and  force.”  And  who 
or  what  is  behind  this  social  mischief?  Luther’s  two  kingdoms  no¬ 
tion  is  nowhere  so  clearly  evidenced: 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  devil  meddles  in  the  matter  and  influences 
groveling  hearts  to  neglect  the  children  and  youth  of  the  country.  Who 
can  blame  him  for  it?  He  is  the  prince  and  god  of  this  world  (John  xiv 
30).  .  .  For  the  right  instruction  of  youth  is  a  matter  in  which  Christ  and 
all  the  world  are  concerned.  ...  to  overcome  the  silent  secret  and  art¬ 
ful  machinations  of  the  devil  .  .  .  And  let  him  (the  reader)  be  sure  that 
where  turmoil  and  strife  exist  there  the  devil  is  present  ...  in  this  work 
(of  education)  we  are  fighting  against  the  devil,  the  most  artful  and 
dangerous  enemy  of  men  .  .  .25 

So  what  is  at  stake  in  the  education  of  the  public  is  of  great  import: 
nothing  less  than  the  spiritual  well  being  of  the  citizens  and  their 
temporal  well  being;  or  in  Luther’s  dialectical  prose,  what  is  at 
stake  is  “gospel  or  law,  love  or  justice  God’s  kingdom  or  the  king¬ 
dom  of  satan.” 

Luther’s  proposals  for  the  education  of  Germany  were  amaz¬ 
ingly  comprehensive  and  always  related  to  his  notion  of  the  spe¬ 
cific  way  of  God  s  being  with  humankind.  The  education  of  the 
public  is  the  responsibility  of  the  temporal  order.  Although 
Luther  holds  the  institution  of  marriage  as  duty  bound  to  educate 
children,  he  recognizes  that,  in  fact,  such  education  was  not  hap¬ 
pening.  So  he  advocates  compulsory  education  for  all  children. 
Thomas  Jefferson  centuries  later  would  mimic  Luther  s  notion  of 
a  “natural  aristocracy,”  that  is  education  for  all,  higher  education 
for  the  gifted,  those  entering  and  suited  for  civic  professions  of 
theology,  jurists  (civil  servants),  schoolmasters  and  medicine.  All 
children  should  have  the  chance  for  education,  even  the  poor  and 


2<  Ibid.,  p.  196. 

25  Ibid.,  pp.  171-174. 
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the  best  students  naturally  would  be  educated  for  chic  and  eccle¬ 
siastical  leadership.26 

Luther  places  strong  emphasis  upon  a  classical  curriculum  of 
instruction:  languages  (German,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew) 
would  be  required  for  anyone  entering  the  office  of  ministry. 
Strong  linguistic  emphasis  is  absolutely  essential  to  critical  scrip¬ 
tural  study.  He  chides  the  fathers  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Bernard 
for  their  lack  of  expository  skills,  while  he  praises  St.  Jerome  for 
his  linguistic  competence.27  But  his  interest  in  language  compe¬ 
tence  was  broader  than  theology;  he  advocated  a  strong  liberal 
arts  orientation  for  all  of  the  social  professions,  including  studies 
in  the  sciences,  mathematics,  language,  (the  classics)  literature, 
the  arts  and  music.  Complementary  to  such  a  structure  of  educa¬ 
tion  Luther  suggested  a  comprehensive  library  system  for  all  the 
major  cities  of  Germany.  Such  libraries  should  be  filled  with  bib¬ 
lical  texts  in  all  the  ancient  languages,  poetry,  orations,  both  “hea¬ 
then  or  Christian,"  books  in  arts  and  science,  jurisprudence  and 
medicine,  as  well  as  history  and  classical  languages.26 

The  reason  for  public  education  was  directly  related  to  Luth¬ 
er’s  notions  of  God’s  dual  governance.  Theological  leadership  was 
necessary  for  proclamation  of  the  Gospel.  Higher  education  for 
chic  leadership  was  essential  to  God's  preservative  order  and  in¬ 
deed  essential  for  this  life  and  the  world  to  come.  Note  these  ex¬ 
quisite  worldly  words  of  Luther  on  the  primacy  of  education  in 
the  public  realm: 

You  do  not  thus  release  the  souls  of  the  dead  from  purgatorial  fire,  but 
you  help,  through  the  maintenance  of  divinely  appointed  offices  to 
prevent  the  living  from  going  to  purgatory  .  .  .  you  secure  deliverance 
from  hell  and  entrance  into  heaven  and  bestow  upon  them  temporal 
peace  and  happiness  .  .  .** 

In  summary,  temporal  order,  civic  righteousness  and  good  citi¬ 
zenship  were  God  s  good  governance  to  preserve  human  life, 
limit  evil  and  sustain  learning.  Such  leadership  was  essential  for 
the  realization  of  God  s  kingdom,  a  kingdom  of  faith  and  hope 
made  active  in  love.  One  realm  preserved  life,  the  other  enobled 
life,  ga\  e  it  meaning,  purpose  and  compassion.  One  lived  always 
in  both  realms  and  God  s  governance  while  different  in  each 


26  Ibid.,  p.  200. 

27  Ibid.,  p.  1SS  ff. 

*®  Ibid.,  pp.  203-20S. 

29  Luther's  “Sermon”  Painter,  p.  270. 
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realm  was  complementary  to  each.  Both  served  to  create  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  thankful  human  beings  called  to  life,  this  life  and  that  to 
come,  in  justice  and  compassion. 

Modest  Suggestions  for  Contemporary 
Christian  Education  Theory 

1.  Since  the  world  is  the  arena  of  God’s  activity  and  that  of  evil 
forces  as  well,  all  Christian  education  is  related  to  the  public 
order.  At  the  least,  this  means  that  the  Christian  community 
would  be  seriously  involved  in  all  of  secular  life,  in  politics,  in  the 
creation  of  paideia,  in  the  arts,  science,  humanities,  technology, 
medicine  and  all  related  practical  areas  of  learning.  The  goal  of 
the  Christian  community  in  such  interaction  would  be  single 
minded;  to  approximate  justice  and  harmony  in  the  social  order. 
These  values  are  not  necessarily,  nor  solely  Christian.  They  are 
rather  built  on  reason,  intelligence,  human  compassion  and  civic 
commitment.  Building  a  just  paideia  is  proper  work  for  all  hu¬ 
mankind  and  Christians  share  their  human  resources  in  such  pub¬ 
lic  activity. 

2.  Such  public  education  activity  does  not  need  to  appeal  to 
“gospel  values”  or  the  Christian  tradition,  or  any  other  special 
kind  of  God  talk.  The  authority  for  justice  and  peace  is  human 
authority.  One  has  to  appeal  to  no  other  higher  order  than  human¬ 
ity  itself.  And  such  justice,  such  political  debate  and  public  policy 
need  no  Godly  appeal.  Here  can  surely  be  a  place  of  solidarity 
among  humankind  regardless  of  sectarian  convictions,  or  reli¬ 
gious  tradition.  The  Christian  community  needs  to  be  intimately 
involved  in  public  education  for  one  reason  only:  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  human  life,  justice  and  order.  Cease  God  talk  and  do 

justice. 

3.  A  third  specific  task  of  Christian  education  has  to  do  with  the 
faith  formation  of  this  storied  people  called  Christian.  In  this 
realm  of  activity  the  Christian  community  consciously  forms 
generation  after  generation  in  the  beliefs,  values  and  traditions  of 
the  Christian  story.  Here  education  is  specific  to  nurture  faith 
around  word  and  sacrament  in  the  social  arena  of  the  “moral 
community”  of  believers.30  How  one  best  does  that  is  the  agenda 


30  I  refer  to  Don  S.  Browning’s  The  Moral  Context  of  Pastoral  Care  (Philadelphia  The 
Westminster  Press,  1976).  Browning  argues  that  Christian  communities  must  indeed  be¬ 
come  moral  communities  to  model  Christian  life  and  meaning. 
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of  each  Christian  community.  That  one  needs  to  do  so  is  essential 
to  every  Christian  community. 

4.  Expectations  and  agendas  need  to  be  clearly  defined;  within 
the  Christian  community  the  education  formation  is  around  expe¬ 
rience  and  story  (shared  praxis).  Since  Christians  are  always  story¬ 
tellers,  the  essential  task  of  education  theory  is  the  effective  shar¬ 
ing  of  the  Christian  story  in  creative  exchange  with  the  lived 
experience  of  the  community.  That  task  is  blatantly  Christian. 
There  is  a  story,  a  gospel,  a  tradition  to  experience,  understand 
and  pass  on.  In  that  community  education  is  to  and  for  faith.  The 
outcome  is  clearly  central  to  the  Christian  story,  that  life  might  be 
lived  abundantly  with  love  and  compassion. 

The  second  Christian  communal  expectation  is  equally  clear  if 
we  follow  Luther’s  agenda.  The  second  expectation  is  consciously 
to  send  out  those  “little  Christs”  into  the  secular  temporal  arena  to 
live  out  their  ( Beruf )  callings  with  as  much  justice  and  compassion 
as  possible.  Little  Christians  are  properly  pointed  to  the  world  as 
the  place  of  God’s  potential  kingdom  fully  aware  that  the  arena  is 
still  a  battleground.  The  ultimate  victory  has  been  announced  but 
the  scrimmages  continue  this  side  of  eternity'.  So  Christian  educa¬ 
tion  sends  out  little  Christians  with  eyes  wide  open  to  the  reality  of 
struggle  with  hearts  prepared  to  live  out  their  story  in  the  context 
of  a  plurality  of  stories.  Christians  make  no  claim  for  having  the 
best  story.  They  simply  tell  theirs  as  they  try  to  live  somehow 
congruent  with  that  story  and  learn  from  other  stories.  They  know 
that  God  s  good  and  gracious  will  occurs  without  their  prayers,” 
but  they  happily  participate  in  any  sign  that  looks  at  all  like  justice 
or  mercy.31  They  “sin  boldly”  in  celebrating  those  little  signs  of 
kingdom  and  continue  to  try  to  live  out  their  own  “hidden  disci¬ 
pline”32  with  one  foot  in  each  of  God’s  realms.  Not  a  bad  founda¬ 
tional  position  for  a  future  of  hope  and  meaning: 

Summary 

So  Christian  education  theory  must  consciously  create  the  dialec- 


11  See  Luther’s  explanation  to  the  second  petition  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  “The  Small 
Catechism  The  Book  of  Concord,  ed.  by  Theo.  Tappert  (Philadelphia:  Muhlenberg 
rress,  lyoy),  p.  <J4o. 


The  Hldden  Discipline  (St.  Louis:  Condordia  Publishing  House, 
19b2).  Marty  s  brief  essay  is  really  a  commentary  oh  Luther’s  Catechism,  stressing  the 
paradox  of  Christian  discipleship  under  “costly  grace.”  The  shadow  of  the  cross  shades 
both  realms  of  God  s  reign.  Marty’s  treatise  is  pastoral,  leading  Christians  back  to  a  life  of 
baptismal  integrity  lived  in  both  realms  of  God’s  care. 
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tic  between  the  two  communities,  one  of  faith  and  one  of  sight, 
but  each  under  God’s  providential  care.  Such  theory  sets  about 
giving  folks  a  perspective  to  view  reality,  a  worldview,  honest  to 
God’s  ordering  of  human  affairs.  Such  Christian  educational  the¬ 
ory  would  need  to  build  curriculum  that  is  absolutely  secular 
about  human  justice  and  life  and  absolutely  faithful  to  the  hope 
that  one  has  in  a  primal  story  of  another  pilgrim  of  another  time 
who  sought  to  live  in  both  worlds  of  justice  and  love  and  lost,  but 
who  in  that  loss  paradoxically  brought  hope  and  life  to  both 
realms  of  God’s  reality.  For  wherever  justice  occurs  there  are 
signs  of  God’s  spirit,  and  where  love  happens  one  can  feel  the 
warmth  of  God’s  breath.  And  when  two  or  three  talk  about  it,  they 
say  another  presence  is  felt.  Such  evocative  feeling  is  central  to 
Christian  education.  Let  me  tell  you  a  story  .  .  . 

Dr.  Schmidt  is  Professor  of  Religious  Studies  at  Mundelein  College. 


By  drawing  on  specialized  works  in  biblical, 
liturgical,  historical,  and  theological 
studies,  Marthaler  has  written  a  scholarly 
but  readable  work  that  explains  the  tradi¬ 
tional  formulas  of  faith  in  the  context  of 
the  confessing  church.  He  uses  a  narrative 
style  that  nicely  blends  historical 
background  with  theological  explanations. 
The  body  of  the  book  is  a  commentary  on 
the  contents  of  the  Creed  in  light  of  today’s 
questionings.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  compendium 
that  attempts  to  capture  not  only  the  mean¬ 
ing  but  the  spirit  and  life  of  the  Christian 
community  as  it  has  come  to  be  embodied 
in  Catholic  tradition. 

A  number  of  factors  make  The  Creed 
unique  among  the  many  commentaries  on 
the  classic  formulas  of  the  Christian  faith: 


The  Creed 

Berard  L.  Marthaler 
Chairman, 

Religious  Studies  at  C.U. 

1)  it  relates  the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan 
Creed  and  the  Apostles’  Creed  to  the 
apostolic  faith  of  the  New  Testament;  and 

2)  discusses  these  ancient  formulas  in  the 
context  of  contemporary  issues.  3)  The 
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I 


The  general  orientation  of  this  entire  issue  emphasizes  some 
things  of  central  importance  in  the  writing  and  understanding  of 
history.  These  deserve  to  be  underscored  —  would  that  more  of 
our  own  history  teachers  had  grasped  them  so  clearly.  The  cen¬ 
trality  of  interpretation,  selectivity,  and  sensitivity  to  meaning  in 
the  writing  of  history  is  recognized  and  urged  by  all  the  writers, 
and  rightly  so.  All  argue  compellingly  that  history  involves  an  in¬ 
tricate  interplay  among  narrative,  interpretive  analysis,  and  the 
evidence  (in  its  diverse  forms),  such  that  the  boundaries  separat¬ 
ing  these  blend  and  blur,  and  one  cannot  be  had  without  the  oth¬ 
ers.  Any  lingering  notion  that  a  mere  chronicling  of  brute  facts 
(whatever  that  might  mean)  can  tell  us  what  really  happened  has 
been  decidedly  rejected.  Whether  the  concern  for  what  really  hap¬ 
pened  itself  has  also  gone  is  not  always  so  clear  —  and,  to  the 
extent  that  it  has  been  thrown  out  too,  some  real  problems  are 
involved. 

All  the  writers  affirm  the  importance  and  the  possibility  of  a 
critical  history  —  a  history  that  is  written  out  of  self-reflection  and 
self-examination,  and  that  subjects  one’s  own  historical  tradition 
to  the  same  critical  tests.  All  the  writers  stand  firmly  by  a  growing 
emphasis  among  historians,  during  the  past  half  century  at  least, 
on  the  importance  of  a  critical  “history  of  history.”  And  all  the 
writers  affirm  what  might  be  called  a  perspectival  understanding 
of  historical  research  and  writing.  History  is  written  from  a  certain 
perspective,  a  certain  vantage.  We  see  things  depending  on  our 
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standpoint  —  in  time,  in  circumstances,  in  intention.  Each  histori¬ 
cal  account  will,  therefore,  be  different  —  it  will  present  a  picture 
other  than  those  of  accounts  written  from  different  perspectives. 
The  differences  that  must  needs  then  arise  are,  therefore,  not  nec¬ 
essarily  contradictory,  they  may  be  complementary.  Each  of  the 
writers  explores  such  considerations  in  detailed  and  helpful  ways. 

There  are,  however,  some  general  problem  areas  that  I  think 
may  require  more  attention  than  is  given.  One  has  to  do  with  the 
dominant  concern  in  all  the  papers  for  useful  history  —  an  ines¬ 
capable  emphasis,  of  course,  since  it  is  set  by  the  nature  of  the 
topics  of  this  journal  issue  —  the  concern  for  a  history  useful  to 
religious  education.  The  usefulness  of  history,  even  when  one  is  all 
for  it,  as  I  assuredly  am,  is  not  without  its  potential,  and  often  very 
real,  problems.  Several  different  uses  of  history  are  set  forth  at 
various  points  by  the  different  authors.  For  example,  history  is 
commended  for  its  usefulness  in  supplying  necessary  context  for 
the  understanding  of  present  situations;  in  stimulating  public 
discussion”;  in  determining  the  needs  and  points  for  policy  inter¬ 
vention;  in  creating  meaning;  in  demythologization  —  in  criti¬ 
cally  analyzing  the  myths  through  which  we  live  our  lives”  (Sey¬ 
mour)  and  in  “demystifying  social  reality”  (Dokecki);  in  serving 
as  an  “instrumentality  for  giving  identity  (Sawicki)  and  for 
“creating  solidarity  and  public  meaning  (Seymour);  and  for  its 
usefulness  in  revealing  “the  assumptions  about  reality  which  are 
embedded  in  the  context  of  the  present”  (Seymour)  (whether 
Seymour  meant  this  last  as  different  from  demythologization  I  am 
not  clear,  but  I  pull  it  out  as  separate  because  it  can  be  understood 
in  a  way  that  makes  it  much  more  radical  in  implication  than 
many  current  notions  of  critical  reflection). 

Simply  listing  them  suggests  that  some  of  these  notions  of 
usefulness  are  more  problematic  than  others,  and  to  a  couple  of 
these  I  shall  return.  But  the  demand  for  usefulness  as  such  is  also 
problematic.  Perhaps  we  also  need,  even  in,  maybe  particularly  in 
religious  education,  some  notion  of  a  higher  usefulness  —  a  con¬ 
ception  that  understanding  and  appreciation  have  something  in- 
eradicably  intrinsic  about  them,  and  that  this  needs  to  be  firmly 
established  and  recognized  before  proceeding  to  other  more  im¬ 
mediate  uses,  which  in  themselves  always  carry  a  presentist  and 
a-historical  pressure.  I  think  this  is  particularly  worth  underscor¬ 
ing  in  light  of  the  following  other  two  problem  areas. 

A  second,  closely  related  problem  area  has  to  do  with  the  dom¬ 
inant,  at  times  nearly  exclusive,  change  and  action  orientation  of 
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the  articles.  The  paramount  concern  of  most  of  the  authors  is  with 
policy  intervention,  social  action,  and  critical  reflection  for 
change.  This  is  usually  further  qualified  as  action  and  change  in 
the  service  of  justice.  In  spite  of  this  qualification,  however,  ques¬ 
tions  immediately  arise  which  involve  the  historian.  For  one,  has 
enough  historical,  critical  reflection  been  given  to  the  notion  of 
change  itself?  After  all,  an  overwhelming  emphasis  on  change  is  a 
hallmark  of  the  modern  mind  set,  which  plays  fast  and  loose  with 
tradition,  community,  culture,  language,  and  nature.  The  domi¬ 
nant  change  orientation  of  modern  development  has  everywhere 
been  accompanied  by  the  uprooting  of  tradition,  the  erosion  and 
scattering  of  community,  the  abuse  of  language,  the  dissolution 
and  homogenization  of  culture,  the  dismantling  of  nature  and  the 
making  ugly  of  everything.  Some  of  the  papers  urge,  as  part  of  the 
historian’s  task,  the  examination  of  the  assumptions  of  modern 
consciousness.  A  first  candidate  for  such  critical  examination 
might  well  be  the  ambiguities  and  assumptions,  and  the  likely  con¬ 
sequences,  embedded  in  the  modern  notion  of  change  itself  —  an 
examination  all  the  more  important  for  those  concerned  to  em¬ 
ploy  change  for  human  and  humane  purposes.  Simply  coupling 
an  unexamined  modern  notion  of  change  with  a  concern  for 
peace  and  justice  does  not  suffice. 

Another  question  that  needs  to  be  asked  is  whether  the  study 
of  history  lends  itself  so  unequivocally  as  these  papers  seem  to 
assume  to  supporting  the  side  of  change  and  action.  A  plausible 
argument  can  at  least  be  made  that  the  historian  as  historian  may 
be  more  prone  to  develop  a  pronounced  conservative  bent,  than  a 
strong  change-orientation.  The  historian  may  become  the  one 
most  aware  of  the  tenacity  of  human  behavior  through  time;  the 
one  most  sensitive  to  the  catastrophes  and  casualties  of  social  up¬ 
heaval  and  transition.  The  historian  may  be  precisely  the  one 
more  inclined  to  view  the  passing  display  of  things  sub  specie 
aeternitatis ,  than  to  throw  oneself  into  the  roiling  maw  of  appear¬ 
ances,  energized  for  social  action.  In  any  case,  for  those  whose 
primary  concern  is  action  and  change,  history  may  be  a  two- 
edged  sword  that  will  have  to  be  handled  with  some  care. 

(And  in  the  interests  of  clarity  about  action,  is  it  not  time  now 
to  call  a  moratorium  on  the  use  of  this  word,  praxis?  Whatever 
good  purposes  it  may  once  have  served,  its  use  becomes  increas¬ 
ingly  talismanic  and  cant,  obfuscating  more  than  it  makes  clear) . 

A  third  general  problem  area  has  to  do  with  the  concern  ex¬ 
pressed  particularly,  though  differently,  in  the  first  three  papers 
that  we  move  beyond  positivism.  Dokecki,  for  example,  speaks 
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of  our  now  entering  a  time  of  postpostivism.  For  anyone  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  future,  as  well  as  the  history,  of  the  human  being, 
serious  efforts  to  undo  the  positivist  strictures  on  our  ways  of 
knowing  can  only  be  welcomed.  Central  to  the  postpositivist  ef¬ 
forts  of  all  three  of  the  first  papers  is  the  contemporary  hermeneu¬ 
tic  emphasis  on  narrative,  the  story,  as  the  quintessentially  histori¬ 
cal  mode  of  knowing. 

It  will  be  an  important  question,  then,  whether,  in  the  way 
narrative  is  conceived,  and  connected  with  other  assumptions 
about  knowledge,  positivism  is  genuinely  being  overcome.  Or  do 
we  still  find  traces,  if  not  large  conglomerates,  of  what  Owen  Bar- 
field  has  dubbed  with  the  acronym,  RUP,  a  “residue  of  unre¬ 
solved  positivism,”  something  Barfield  says  he  finds  repeatedly 
when  he  looks  closely  in  just  those  places  where  he  is  being  as¬ 
sured  that  positivism  has  at  last  been  transcended?  I  will  raise  this 
question  with  respect  to  the  first  three  individual  papers,  since 
they  seem  to  have  some  significant  differences  regarding  it. 

II 

Jack  Seymour’s  article,  “Power  and  History,”  focuses  on  what  he 
calls  “critical  history.”  And  in  his  first  footnote  he  tells  us  that 
this  is  not  the  whole  of  the  study  and  writing  of  history .  That  is  an 
important  caution  to  note  because  it  may  be  that  “critical  history” 
is,  in  and  of  itself,  impossible,  without  due  regard  for  other,  wider 
aspects  involved  in  historical  thinking  and  writing.  Seymour’s 
helpful  analysis  of  the  centrality  in  all  history  of  interpretation  as 
the  creation  of  meaning  enables  him  to  develop  his  concept  of 
“critical  history,”  and  to  show  its  importance  for  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  present.  “History,”  because  it  turns  on  interpreta¬ 
tion  and  meaning,  he  writes,  “reveals  as  much  about  the  present  as 
it  does  the  past.”  And  from  this  he  is  able  to  show  the  several 
present  uses  of  a  critical  history,  among  them  being  its  ability  to 
unveil  interests  and  powers  hidden  in  received  and  “controlling 
traditions,”  to  reclaim  dimensions  of  the  past  left  out  or  sup¬ 
pressed  by  the  dominant  accounts,  and  to  criticize  the  assump¬ 
tions  about  reality”  that  unconsciously  shape  our  present  expe¬ 
rience.  Such  critical  history  is  only  possible,  and  he  makes  the  case 
convincingly,  when  the  centrality  of  interpretation  in  history  is 
taken  in  full  seriousness.  Thus,  history  is  a  story,  and,  as  he  a  so 
says  in  that  same  footnote,  “History  is  a  ‘real  story.  (And  the 
quotes  around  “real”  suggest  that  reality  is  never  a  matter  of  sup¬ 
posed  brute  facts).  Even  if  some  would  want  to  re-write  his 
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statement  as  “History  aspires  to  be  a  ‘real’  story,”  this  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  affirmation  and  I  think  should  be  brought  more  fully  into  the 
main  text.  For  without  the  aspiration  for  the  “real”  in  some  form,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  where  or  how  history  is  ultimately  to  find  its 
fulcrum  for  critical  leverage.  To  make  this  affirmation  is  not  to 
succumb  to  positivism,  but  to  take  the  first  essential  step  toward 
the  development  of  qualitative  ways  of  knowing  that  are  as  real 
and  revelatory  as  the  quantitative  and  operationalist  modes  which 
positivism  alone  recognizes. 

From  this  perspective,  Seymour’s  discussion  of  ideology  in  the 
writing  of  history,  while  helpful  in  some  respects,  is  in  others  less 
than  satisfactory.  To  point  to  the  presence  of  ideology  in  all  at¬ 
tempts  to  understand  and  write  history  alerts  us  to  our  own  blind¬ 
ers  and  special  pleading.  That  is  important,  and  Seymour  makes 
the  case.  \\  hen  he  says,  however,  that  “critical  history  recognizes 
that  history  cannot  be  written  without  ideology,”  and,  further, 
that  critical  history  must,  therefore,  be  "explicitly  ideological,” 
then  a  crucial  distinction  is  being  blurred,  and  in  danger  of  being 
lost  altogether.  The  distinction  is  between  the  conceptual  dimen¬ 
sion,  the  idea,  the  interpretive  element  and  ideology,  the  idea  in 
the  service  of  vested  interests  or  emotions,  whether  intentional, 
or,  as  in  false  consciousness,  unintentional.  It  is  one  thing  to  see 
that  the  ideological  may  always  infect  our  ideas,  and  that  we  must 
always  try  to  be  aware  of  this;  it  is  another  matter  not  to  ade¬ 
quately  distinguish  ideas  and  ideology,  if  only  in  principle.  Xot  to 
distinguish  the  two  is  to  devalue  the  conceptual  —  to  see  it  as 
epiphenomenon  and,  thus,  to  make  genuine  interpretation  im¬ 
possible.  It  is  precisely  this  devaluation  of  the  conceptual  that 
characterizes  positivism,  and  the  emotivism  that  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  it.  History  will  not  be  written  without  ideology,  but  as 
historians  we  stand  under  the  imperative  always  to  try  to  rid  our- 
seh  es  ot  it  that  is  the  fundamental  reason  for  making  our 
ideology  explicit.  To  be  sure,  our  approach  to  achieving  that 
imperative  may  at  best  be  asymptotic,  and  will  always  be  from 
different  perspectives. 

Paul  Dokecki  s  History  and  Policy’  joins  Seymour  in  many 
ways  in  arguing  for  the  importance  of  history  in  helping  put  our 
present  concerns  in  perspective  and  context,  and,  thus,  enabling 
us  better  to  identify  our  real  possibilities  for  policy  intervention. 

okecki,  too,  makes  narrative  as  interpretation  central  in  the 
study  and  writing  of  history.  It  is  this  that  enables  him  to  speak  of  a 
postpositivism  in  which  history  is  recognized  “as  a  legitimate 
way  of  knowing,”  in  which  narrative,  quoting  Bellah,  “is  a  pri- 
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mary  and  powerful  way  by  which  to  know  about  a  whole.”  And 
from  this  vantage  Dokecki  shows  in  a  number  of  useful  ways 
how  essential  historical  understanding  is  for  the  social  scientist 
and  for  the  policy  makers. 

My  main  question  is  again  whether,  in  speaking  about  histori¬ 
cal,  interpretive  knowing,  he  distinguishes  adequately  “prejudg¬ 
ments  and  prejudices”  from  “perspectives,”  “objectivism  and  rel¬ 
ativism”  from  “objectivity  and  relativity,”  “positivism”  from 
“precision.”  These  are  not  at  all  the  same,  and  the  possibility  of  a 
genuine  postpositivism  inheres,  I  am  convinced,  in  being  able  to 
make  the  distinctions.  To  the  extent  that  he  blurs  them,  his  case  for 
the  possibility  of  history  as  a  genuine  way  of  knowing  is  weak¬ 
ened.  Otherwise  and  in  the  main,  the  article  is  a  strong  argument 
for  the  essential  contribution  history  can,  indeed,  make  to  a  real 
and  deeper  understanding  of  our  experience. 

Particularly  suggestive,  and  important,  is  his  pointing  to  the 
place  of  the  image,  the  “envisionment,”  in  all  our  attempts  to  inte¬ 
grate,  interpret,  and  understand  the  world,  past  and  present.  He 
illustrates,  for  example,  how  history  can  help  to  reveal  the  pres¬ 
ence  and  power  of  “historically  conditioned  images  in  shaping 
experience  and  policy.  This  is  history  in  its  critical  function.  Per¬ 
haps  history  can  also  help  us  toward  a  positive,  not  positivist, 
grasp  of  the  importance  of  the  image,  and,  therefore,  of  the 
image-making  capacity,  as  the  source  of  interpretive  insight  and 
newness  in  all  knowing.  To  grasp  this  might  be  a  first  step  in  heal¬ 
ing  the  twin  sickness  into  which  the  image  in  our  time  has  fallen:  a 
wanton  use  of  the  image,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  hardening  of  the 
image,  a  la  religious  and  scientific  fundamentalisms,  on  the  other. 
It  might  be  the  most  profound  contribution  of  all  that  history  has 
to  make  toward  a  genuine  recovery  of  meaning  in  religion  and  in 
education. 

Marianne  Sawicki’s  article,  “Historical  Methods  and  Religious 
Education,”  presents  further  interesting,  and  related,  questions.  If 
I  understand  her  —  and  I  leave  this  open  she,  too  is  concerned 
that  history  not  be  identified  with  any  notions  of  brute  fact  or  bare 
chronicle,  but  that  it  be  seen  as  inseparably  bound  up  with,  and 
constituted  by,  meaning  and  interpretation.  From  this  point  of 
view,  it  is  one  thing  to  say  that  the  full  event  is  not  to  be  had  apart 
from  the  narrative.  It  is  quite  another  thing,  however,  to  say,  not 
that  the  event  is  accessible  only  through  the  narrative,  but  that  the 
narrative  is  the  event.  It  is  this  latter  that  Sawicki  seems  to  be 
arguing  throughout  her  article.  And  this  view  that  the  narrative 
itself  is  the  event,  rather  than  a  way  of  referring  to  something  or  of 
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disclosing  something  or  of  imparting  information,  is  very  much  in 
keeping  with  one  of  the  main  tendencies  of  modern  thought.  This 
is  the  tendency,  as  Owen  Barfield  has  put  it,  “to  find  the  meaning 
in  language  confined  within  language  itself.” 

And  Barfield  points  out  the  problems  this  entails,  for,  as  he 
says,  “language  by  definition  (that  is  to  say,  by  virtue  of  its  very 
nature  as  language)  does  point  beyond  itself.  When  a  man  talks, 
we  are  affected  by  what  he  says  precisely  because  we  assume  that 
he  is  talking  about  something  —  and  that  something  is  not  simply 
the  effect  his  talking  is  going  to  have  on  us.”1  But  it  is  precisely  this 
last  that  I  understand  Sawicki  to  be  saying  the  religious  narrative 
in  her  view  is  all  about:  It  is  shaped  by  religious  “policy  makers” 
and  religious  teachers  expressly  for  the  effect  it  will  have  on  oth¬ 
ers;  mainly,  it  seems,  to  create  in  those  others  a  sense  of  group  iden¬ 
tity,  an  identity  shaped  primarily  in  accordance  with  the  interests 
of  the  teachers  and  policy  makers.  In  this  respect  it  is  hard  to  see 
any  other  meaning  in  her  use  of  the  expression  “religious  experi¬ 
ence”  other  than  as  a  euphemism  for  communal  or  group  identity. 
To  find  the  meaning  solely  in  group  identity  becomes  a  kind  of 
arbitrary  group  or  communal  positivism,  beyond  which  there  is 
nothing  in  common  for  all  groups  to  appeal  to  or  talk  about.  We 
have  had  plenty  of  this  kind  of  community-  and  identity-building 
in  our  time,  and  I  find  it  more  ominous  than  reassuring  to  be  told 
that  that  is  what  religious  education  is  mainly  about. 

Ironically,  rather  than  broadening  and  deepening  the  reaches 
of  meaning  available  to  us,  such  a  view  immures  us  all  the  more 
tightly  within  those  very  assumptions  of  the  modern  mind-set  that 
have  made  meaning  in  our  age  so  hard  to  come  by.  A  meaning 
confined  to  narrative  itself  does  not  deliver  us  from  a  meaningless 
world  —  anymore  than  subjective  idealism  overcomes  naive  real¬ 
ism,  or  anymore  than  emotivism  transcends  positivism.  More¬ 
over,  identifying  the  narrative  with  the  event  has  strong,  modern¬ 
istic  reductionist  tendencies.  The  telling  of  the  narrative,  and  its 
entire  meaning,  stand  vulnerable  to  being  reduced  to,  and  ex¬ 
plained  exclusively  in  terms  of,  the  extrinsic  interests  of  others  — 
in  this  case  of  the  policy  makers  and  teachers.  And  one  cannot 
help  wondering  if  the  policy  makers  and  teachers  whose  interests 
are  being  discovered  behind  the  narrative  are  primarily  those  of 
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the  twentieth-century,  not  those  of  the  second-  and  third-century 
church.  This  suggests  that  the  entire  enterprise  is  ahistorical. 

In  this  respect,  to  hold  with  Fiorenza  that  the  narrative  reveals 
more  meaning  to  later  than  to  earlier  generations  is  in  a  certain 
way  unexceptionable.  In  and  of  itself,  however,  it  gives  expres¬ 
sion  to  the  modern  assumption  that  ours  and  earlier  ages  expe¬ 
rienced  the  same  world,  and  in  essentially  the  same  ways,  and 
that,  therefore,  our  modern  ways  of  knowing  can  be  applied  un- 
problematically  to  the  experience  of  earlier  generations,  and  will 
enable  us  to  understand  them  better  and  more  fully  than  they 
could  themselves.  However,  rather  than  a  progressive  unfolding 
of  ever  larger  meanings,  the  course  of  time  may  well  have  in¬ 
volved  a  drastic  narrowing  and  curtailing  of  meaning,  and  even  of 
the  capacity  to  perceive  and  participate  in  meaning.  Since  our 
dominant  modem  ways  of  knowing  exclude  any  possibility  of 
knowing  qualities,  or  immaterial  realities,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
in  using  them  one  tends  to  reduce  earlier  religious  experience 
(which  speaks  primarily  of  qualitative  and  immaterial  reality)  to 
something  more  familiar  to  modern  consciousness;  such  as,  for 
example,  group  identity.  And  that,  too,  is  ahistorical. 

Ill 

With  the  last  six  articles  we  move  from  broad,  more  philosophical 
considerations  to  actual  explorations  of  different  specific  topics  in 
the  history  of  religious  education.  Here  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
see  how  some,  though  not  all,  of  the  large  issues  raised  by  the  first 
three  articles  are  involved  in  the  actual,  often  slogging  hard  work 
demanded  of  the  historian  in  mustering  and  mastering  the  evi¬ 
dence,  and  in  trying  to  make  sense  of  it  while  remaining  true  to  it. 

James  Wilhoits’  “The  Bible  Goes  to  Sunday  School”  examines 
the  efforts  of  the  American  Sunday  School  Union  to  provide  a 
religious  education  that  would  transcend  denominational  differ¬ 
ences  and  avoid  sectarian  strife.  The  article  brings  out  nicely  the 
nature  of  the  Union’s  concern,  and  of  the  curriculum  that  resulted. 
The  article  also  provides  a  case  study  of  some  of  the  types  of 
problems  that  can  be  involved  in  a  utilitarian,  presentist  approach 
to  theology  and  history,  to  the  extent  that  Bible  study  entails  both. 
The  desire  for  the  present  usefulness  of  Bible  study  in  the  solution 
of  pressing,  current  social  problems  led  to  a  failure  to  allow  the 
text  to  speak  in  its  own  richness  and  integrity.  I  suspect  that,  for 
reasons  already  discussed,  there  may  be  a  salutary  warning  in  this 
for  modern  religious  educators. 
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From  the  cultural  historian’s  point  of  view  it  is  also  interesting 
to  note  that  the  Union  was  manifesting  a  fear  of  pluralistic  frag¬ 
mentation  that  can  be  seen  in  the  larger  society;  and  was  following 
an  educational  strategy  that  was  not  unique  to  it.  Recall  that  Hor¬ 
ace  Mann  with  similar  concerns  also  sought  a  curriculum  for  the 
common  school  that  would  transcend  sectarian  differences,  and 
adopted  a  similar,  no  class-room  controversies  policy;  likewise,  as 
D.  H.  Myer  and  Wilson  Smith  have  shown,  the  nation’s  leading 
college  moral  philosophers  shared  similar  fears,  and  also  sought  to 
avoid  conflict  by  downplaying  controversial  issues.  In  this  sense 
the  Sunday  School  Union  approach  to  religious  education  was  but 
a  part  of  the  larger  history  of  American  education,  and  it  would  be 
interesting  to  explore  whether  looking  at  the  Union  from  this 
perspective  could  suggest  questions  and  insights  that  a  purely  in¬ 
ternal  focus  might  be  likely  to  miss. 

Helen  A.  Archibald’s  article,  “History  of  Religious  Education 
1850-1950:  A  Documentary  Trail,”  discusses  fundamental  prob¬ 
lems  which  every  historian  has  to  confront,  and  continually  wres¬ 
tle  with  —  periodization,  definition,  settings  and  contexts,  and 
bibliographic  resources  available.  Her  discussion  of  each  I  find 
very  helpful  and  suggestive.  One  could,  of  course,  find  points  to 
quibble  with,  but  that  would  not  be  particularly  fruitful  —  or  in¬ 
teresting.  Instead,  I  would  simply  like  to  make  a  plea  for  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  one  more  large  issue  or  problem  area  to  her  list  of  four. 
This  could  be  seen  as  a  dimension  of  number  three,  “settings  of 
religious  education,”  but  I  think  it  has  an  importance  in  its  own 
right.  Let  us  call  it  the  problem  of  knowledge  in  the  modern 
world.  It  is  the  problem  that,  as  we  have  seen,  all  of  the  first  three 
papers  in  this  journal  issue  are  involved  with.  It  is  the  problem  of 
the  narrowing  of  knowledge  to  the  exceedingly  limited,  but  now 
almost  universally  accepted  quantitative  and  instrumental  notion 
of  knowledge  as  power”  that  dominates  science  and  modern  ed¬ 
ucation,  and  that,  as  John  Dewey  repeatedly  pointed  out,  lies  at 
the  heart  of  the  fundamental  dualism  of  modernity  —  the  split 
between  this  narrow  conception  of  knowledge,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  values,  purposes,  meaning,  and  qualities  on  the  other.  The 
main  line  churches,  at  least,  have  almost  all  acceded  to  this  two- 
realm  theory  of  truth,  yielding  the  truths  of  knowledge,  as  nar¬ 
rowly  defined,  to  science  and  modern  institutions  of  education, 
and  concerning  themselves  primarily  with  the  “truths”  of  faith, 
values,  meaning.  The  consequences  of  this  dualism  have  been 
momentous  for  culture  and  education  in  general,  for  every 
kind  of  religion,  and  for  religious  education  in  particular.  It  is  hard 
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to  see  how  the  history  of  religious  education  —  as  well  as  current 
thinking  about  religious  education  —  can  avoid  making  it  a  cen¬ 
tral  concern. 

Allen  J.  Moore’s  “A  Social  Theory  of  Religious  Education” 
presents  a  look  at  George  Albert  Coe  in  his  attempt  to  develop  a 
socio-ethnical  theory  of  religious  education.  Coe,  incidentally, 
presents  a  good  example  of  one  manifestation  in  religious  educa¬ 
tion  of  what  I  have  above  called  the  two-realm  theory  of  truth, 
himself  accepting  modern  notions  of  knowledge  and  a  scientific 
world  view  while  pursuing  a  social-ethnical  theory  of  religious 
tasks  from  that  perspective.  Moore’s  is  a  good,  rich  account  of 
Coe’s  main  concerns  and  thought  about  religious  education.  I 
would  like  to  have  seen  a  rigorous  probing  of  some  of  the  problem¬ 
atic  aspects  of  Coe,  especially  since  the  “golden  age”  of  religious 
education,  which  Moore  says  Coe  was  instrumental  in  ushering  in, 
seems  now  well  on  the  way  out. 

Russell  Butkus’  “Dangerous  Memory:  Toward  a  Pedagogical 
Strategy  for  Social  Justice”  provides  yet  another  opportunity  to 
take  a  look  at  the  promise  and  problems  of  writing  history  for 
program  purposes.  Butkus’  main  concern  is  to  develop  a  strategy 
of  “education  for  justice  and  social  responsibility”  with  particular 
reference  to  American  Catholicism.  Although  American  Catho¬ 
lics  are  predominately  middle  class,  he  feels  there  is  a  memory  — 
“a  dangerous  memory”  —  of  past  immigrant  “suffering  and  free¬ 
dom”  “embedded  in  the  formative  process  of  U.S.  Catholicism.” 
And,  he  argues,  this  memory  can  be  tapped  and  mobilized  for 
education  for  justice.  Butkus  is  clear  about  his  main  concern,  and 
he  argues  well  for  the  presence  of  this  strain  of  suffering  and  social 
commitment  in  the  American  Catholic  historical  experience. 

Some  questions,  however,  arise  for  me  that  I  would  like  to  see 
more  attention  given  to.  Granted  that  this  strain  of  “dangerous 
memory”  has  a  real  grounding  in  the  Catholic  experience,  what 
happens  if  it  turns  out  to  be  but  one  strain,  and,  perhaps,  a  minor 
one  at  that?  What  if  the  historian  finds  that  “on  balance”  there  are 
other  more  dominant,  less  dangerous  memories?  How  is  the  edu¬ 
cator  to  elicit  commitment  to  the  “dangerous  memory”  strains 
and  not  to  the  others  (should  they  exist)?  While  critical  history 
brings  up  “the  forgotten  past,  is  it  not  also  possible  that  the  for¬ 
gotten  part  that  emerges  may  not  be  the  one  that  was  sought,  that 
it  may  or  may  not  be  supportive  of  the  pedagogical  strategy  into 
whose  service  it  was  to  be  enlisted?  At  this  point,  it  would  seem, 
history  reaches  its  limits,  and  decisions  must  be  made  on  other 
grounds. 
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If  politics,  however,  is  made  the  basis,  as  Butkus  at  one  point 
does,  for  “the  decision  to  make  one  version  present  and  not 
another,”  then  we  are  in  danger  of  abandoning  history  altogether. 
That  may  be  necessary,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  confused  with  his¬ 
tory,  and  it  will  not  do  to  call  it  merely  part  of  “the  hermeneutical 
dimension  of  history.”  Butkus’  statement,  that  “the  decision  to 
make  one  version  present  and  not  another  is  a  political  decision,” 
can  have  at  least  three  different  meanings,  and  it  is  not  entirely 
clear  which  one  he  intends.  It  can  mean  1)  that  a  political  interest 
or  program  initially  dictates  what  we  are  going  to  look  for.  If  we 
find  it,  well  and  good.  But  as  historians  we  have  to  be  prepared  for 
surprises,  and  to  stumble  on  what  we  did  not  really  want.  And  we 
have  to  be  prepared  for  others  to  find  something  else  —  then, 
welcome  to  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  historical  profession:  intermi¬ 
nable  arguments  over  whose  historical  interpretation  is  correct 
(not  exactly  the  best  preparation  for  going  into  battle).  The 
statement  can  mean  2)  that  whatever  we  bring  out  is  probably 
going  to  have  some  political  implications.  That  is  without  doubt 
usually  true,  and  will  engage  us  immediately,  if  we  are  interested, 
in  more  than  historical  considerations.  Or  it  can  mean  3)  that  polit¬ 
ical  criteria  should  determine  what  to  bring  out  and  what  to  sup¬ 
press.  The  last  is  not  history. 

Charles  Foster’s  article,  “Double  Messages:  Ethnocentricism 
in  the  Education  of  the  Church,”  looks  at  the  church’s  educational 
approach  to  ethnicity  since  the  Civil  War.  It  is  an  excellent  exam¬ 
ple  of  history  as  an  effort  at  understanding.  F oster  makes  clear  his 
own  convictions  and  positions  in  a  way  that  promotes  clarity. 
And,  because  he  makes  central  the  historian’s  task  of  trying  to 
understand,  he  is  sensitive  to  the  historical  complexities,  ambigui¬ 
ties,  and  ironies  of  his  subject.  Precisely  this  sensitivity  to  irony 
and  complexity  promises  to  make  his  account  also  of  genuine  help 
at  those  places  where  he  turns  from  being  a  historian  to  consider¬ 
ing  questions  of  current  religious  education  tasks  and  self¬ 
understanding. 

Stephen  Schmidt’s  “Toward  a  Strategy  for  Public  Education: 
A  Historical  Retrospective  on  Luther’s  Two  Kingdom’s  and  Chris¬ 
tian  Education”  brings  the  current  concerns  of  the  religious  edu¬ 
cator  together,  this  time,  with  the  perspectives  of  the  intellectual 
historian.  While  the  Lutheran  historical  specialists  might  insist  on 
some  qualification  of  his  account  (they  would  probably  be  out  of 
character  as  historians,  if  they  did  not),  it  presents  an  often  elo¬ 
quent  analysis  of  Luther’s  Two  Kingdom  doctrine.  Like  the  other 
six  essays,  it  is  a  demonstration  of  how  actual,  careful  historical 
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inquiry  can  make  new  questions  and  new  perspectives  available 
to  us  in  trying  to  understand  and  deal  with  the  present. 

After  a  probing  and  sensitive  historical  analysis,  however, 
Schmidt  moves  directly  from  his  historical  account  to  apply  it  to 
our  present  situation.  In  this  abrupt  move  he  seems  dangerously 
close  to  an  ahistoricism  that  threatens  to  foreclose  the  full  benefits 
his  historical  analysis  could  have  to  offer  to  the  present.  Can  this 
move  be  made  without  more  ado?  Many  things  have  taken  place 
since  Luther,  not  the  least  of  which  being  the  almost  complete 
“disenchantment  of  the  world”  under  modem  notions  of  knowing 
and  of  reality,  and  the  consequent  turning  of  the  two-kingdom 
split  into  a  two-world  split:  a  world  of  knowledge  (narrowly  de¬ 
fined  by  the  reigning  orthodoxy  of  instrumental  rationalism)  on 
the  one  side  and  a  world  of  unknowing  faith  and  morality  on  the 
other  (a  world  that  continues  to  shrink  incessantly  under  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  the  first).  Since  the  faithful  have  largely  ac¬ 
quiesced  to  this  split,  they  have  taken  it  into  themselves.  Conse¬ 
quently,  they  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  discover  meaning  in 
the  known  world,  in  a  way  that  Luther,  perhaps,  could  still  take 
for  granted,  and  are,  instead,  forced  to  seek  it  in  faith  as  affect, 
action,  and  abstraction  that,  because  considered  to  be  essentially 
non-cognitive,  become  ultimately  arbitrary  in  nature.  Perhaps  it  is 
the  case  that  the  beginnings  of  this  were  there  already  in  Luther, 
that  Protestantism  has  indeed  been  the  praying  wing  of  moder¬ 
nity,  but  it  does  seem  to  have  worked  out  to  an  extent  that  makes 
our  historical  situation  different  in  fundamental  respects.  A  sense 
of  historical  uniqueness,  as  well  as  for  continuity  through  time, 
must  also  be  a  concern  of  the  historian. 

Here  the  emphasis  of  critical  history,  as  presented  by  the  first 
three  authors,  on  the  need  to  examine  radically  the  assumptions  of 
our  modem  mind  set,  could  be  an  essential  contribution  in  making 
the  move  Schmidt  wants  a  fruitful  one.  And  it  could  conceivably 
also  be  one  of  the  modest  contributions  historical  thinking  could 
make  to  the  re-enchantment  of  the  world  —  another  being  that  in 
narrative  we  perhaps  have  a  first  glimmer  of  the  possibility  of 
ways  of  knowing  qualities  as  both  objective  and  subjective.2 

Dr.  Sloan  is  Professor  of  History  and  Education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 

University. 


2  See,  Owen  Barfield,  “Language,  Evolution  of  Consciousness,  and  the  Recovery  of 
Human  Meaning,”  Teachers  College  Record,  Volume  82  (Spring  1981):  427-433;  also, 
Owen  Barfield,  Saving  the  Appearances:  A  Study  in  Idolatry  (New  York:  Harcourt  Brace, 
n.d.). 
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I 

The  fact  that  educators  are  paying  attention  to  history  and  that 
historians  are  paying  attention  to  education,  including  religious 
education,  should  cheer  those  who,  too  long,  had  had  to  mourn  a 
lack  of  interest  between  these  two  spheres.  Many  modem  theories 
and  practices  of  education  had  a  curiously  non-historical  interest. 
Was  the  participant  in  educational  processes  a  tabula  rasa,  wiped 
clean  of  memory?  Was  the  education  industry,  except  when  it  set 
aside  a  corner  of  curriculum  or  a  moment  of  schedule  for  history 
courses,  working  with  a  presumption  of  innocence?  Was  it  culti¬ 
vating  amnesia?  So  it  might  have  seemed  in  times  when,  say,  the 
child  —  often  the  agent  and  victim  of  education  —  was  seen  as 
bearing  the  latency  for  learning  in  his  or  her  processes,  without 
reference  to  tribe,  to  inherited  meanings. 

Such  a  presumption  of  innocence  did  not  work,  of  course.  As 
Eugene  Goodheart  said  of  the  students  who,  a  generation  ago, 
bought  into  the  myth  of  traditionlessness:  they  might  not  possess 
the  tradition,  but  the  tradition  possesses  them.  So  much  of  what 
we  do  is  made  up  of  gestures,  habit,  the  involuntary,  the  we  shall 
be  imprisoned  by  tradition  if  we  are  not  aware  of  it,  schooled  in  it, 
capable  of  adopting  a  critical  stance  in  respect  to  it.  Today  the 
traditioning  aspect  of  education,  as  one  author  in  this  issue 
speaks  of  it,  is  coming  back  into  its  own. 

Historians,  meanwhile,  tended  to  neglect  their  relation  to  edu¬ 
cation.  They  might  set  aside  a  category  in  catalogues  and  indices 
for  Education,  History  of.  .  .  .”  but  that  was  for  specialists,  and 
only  for  a  few  of  them.  The  idea  that  every  person  who  educates 
and  would  be  educated  operates  in  social,  cultural,  and  political 
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—  or  in  present  concerns,  religious-traditional,  contexts  did  not 
show  up  much  in  historical  writing.  To  take  but  one  example  from 
America’s  majority  religious  complex,  Protestantism:  the  Sunday 
School  is  hardly  referred  to  in  general  histories,  unless  there  is 
reference  to  its  founding.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  only  one  small 
if  apt  generic  history  and  a  couple  of  chronicles  of  Sunday  School 
bureaucracies.  Yet  the  Sunday  School  was  constantly  making  his¬ 
tory,  shaping  the  people  who  made  history.  Something  similar 
could  be  said  of  Roman  Catholic  schools,  though  they  have  re¬ 
ceived  slightly  more  concentrated  treatment. 

Today,  and  this  issue  of  this  journal  gives  evidence,  the  histori¬ 
ans  are  paying  more  attention  to  education.  In  part  their  concern 
results  from  attention  to  techniques  of  social  history,  by  which  we 
can  learn  more  about  the  daily  life  of  ordinary  people  —  of  whom 
most  participants  in  religious  education  were  examples.  In 
another  part  the  concern  grows  from  analyses  of  power,  control, 
and  liberation.  Educating  processes  unmonitored  from  historical 
perspective  can  make  victims,  can  dominate  their  lives,  can  en¬ 
slave  them  in  inevitables.  In  this  sense,  many  contend,  history  can 
play  liberating  roles  that  should  have  their  part  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  “whole”  people  to  which  religious  education,  at  least 
in  Jewish  and  Christian  scopes,  aspires  to. 

With  that  in  mind,  Jack  L.  Seymour  gets  this  collection  off  to  a 
not  uncontroversial  start  by  focusing  at  once  on  the  issue  of 
power.  Put  simply:  history  has  been  written  by  winners  and  edu¬ 
cational  policy  set  by  winners.  He  speaks  of  “mythic”  history  as 
the  story  that  is  told  when  the  powerful  tell  it.  Over  against  this  is 
“critical”  history,  which  is  suspicious  of  the  established  story 
tellers  and  uses  ideology  or  other  devices  to  put  a  lever  under  the 
heavily-placed  weights  of  a  tradition  in  order  to  cause  the  shifts 
out  of  which  liberation  can  come. 

Of  course,  there  are  huge  elements  of  truth  in  Seymour’s  ac¬ 
counting,  and  readers  can  have  confidence  that  they  are  being 
introduced  reliably  to  the  current  debate.  Thus  Christian  history 
has  been  written  chiefly  by  winners,  by  those  who  outvoted 
which  often  meant  voting  with  the  emperor’s  bishops !  —  the  “un¬ 
orthodox”  and  established  orthodoxy.  By  the  men,  who  thus 
could  help  keep  women  in  submission.  By  the  educated  elites  — 
of  course,  for  who  else  had  the  learning  to  write  and  the  means  to 
preserve  history?  —  even  if  they  overlooked  many  humane  as¬ 
pects  of  ordinary  believers’  history? 

Seymour  is  wise  or  cunning  enough  to  anticipate  criticisms.  If 
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elites  tell  and  write  “mythic”  history,  so,  too,  do  populaces.  They 
often  seemed  to  have  a  corner  on  myth,  often  of  imprisoning 
kinds.  And  it  is  elites  who  discovered  and  advocate  “critical”  his¬ 
tory,  for  they  acquire  the  tools  for  ideological  analyses  just  as  they 
often  have  motives  for  developing  ideology.  Seymour  knows  we 
are  going  to  say  that,  so  he  reminds  us  that  “critical  history  recog¬ 
nizes  that  history  cannot  be  written  without  ideology.”  His  sum¬ 
mary  comments  on  method  show  something  of  what  can  be  done 
about  “ideological  perspective,”  whether  of  mythic  or  critical 
types.  He  does  not  solve  all  the  major  questions  one  would  bring, 
but  he  teaches  enough  suspicion  of  the  suspicious  to  help  build  an 
awareness  of  how  all  stories  are  told,  all  history  written  —  without 
depriving  us  of  motivation  to  continue  with  the  stories  and  histo¬ 
ries.  They  can  inform  and  liberate.  As  the  19th  century  church 
historians  began  to  learn  and  say:  one  studies  history  also  to  over¬ 
come  history. 

Similarly  sophisticated  is  the  second  of  the  three  general  pa¬ 
pers  that  deal  with  method  in  this  collection,  that  of  Paul  R.  Do- 
kecki.  He  moves  the  discussion  from  “liberation”  to  “policy,”  and 
continues  to  develop,  though  not  in  those  terms,  the  discussion  of 
mythic  —  which  often  now  means  ‘unreflective’  —  and  critical  — 
which  comes  to  be  “post-positivist”  historical  inquiry  and  writing. 
His  expertise  in  psychological  disciplines  helps  bring  the  issue 
closer  to  the  individual  and  the  immediate  contexts  of  educational 
processes,  without  losing  broad  scope  and  larger  societal  con¬ 
cerns. 

Now  it  becomes  increasingly  clear  that  those  who  set  educa¬ 
tional  policy,  be  they  administrators  of  universities  or  teachers  in 
church  schools,  can  proceed  either  without  awareness  that  they 
are  in  history  or  with  some  informed  alertness  to  the  choices  that 
their  histories  permit  them  as  they  envision  futures.  They  can  do 
the  better  kind  of  proceeding  best  if  they  employ,  by  whatever 
term,  what  he  calls  “assertoric”  approaches. 

My  previous  education  having  left  me  deficient  in  the  terms  of 
logic,  I  fled  to  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary  for  resource.  The 
classic  edition  of  the  1930s  has  “assertorial”  and  “assertorical,”  but 
not  until  the  Supplement  of  1972  does  “assertoric”  find  a  place 
there,  its  historical  references  dated  to  1889  and  1929.  The  two 
lexicons  together  help  us  see  that  the  reference  is  to  “the  nature  of 
an  assertion,  affirming  that  a  thing  is,  as  distinguished  from  prob¬ 
lematical  (that  it  may  be)  and  apodictical  (that  it  must  be).”  I 
bring  this  up  because  in  the  larger  dictionary  my  eye  fell  first  on 
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the  word  “assertor,”  which  means  “one  who  liberates  a  slave.” 
Turn  that  into  “assertoric”  and  one  is  back  in  Seymour’s  realm: 
that  critical  history  can  be  part  of  liberation.  Dokecki  would  not 
argue  against  that. 

He  does  his  own  defining  of  assertoric,  however:  the  notion 
that  “some  knowledge  claims  are  better  than  others,  but  none  is 
beyond  doubt”  (Polkinghorne).  The  logic  of  assertoric  knowl¬ 
edge,  “which  uses  argumentation  and  practical  reasoning,”  can 
help  set  educational  policy.  Who  wields  this  assertoric  logic, 
which  means,  who  makes  the  knowledge  claims,  has  a  lot  to  do 
with  “power.”  Now  we  shift  from  the  ideologically-aware  anti¬ 
ideologues  of  Seymour’s  popular  world  to  elite  policy  setters. 
They  inform  themselves  historically,  become  aware  of  their  bi¬ 
ases,  and  make  decisions.  The  praiseworthy  modesty  that  comes 
with  Dokecki’s  paper  is  reinforced  in  Buchan’s  words  that  he 
quotes  twice:  “history  gives  us  a  kind  of  chart,  and  we  dare  not 
surrender  even  a  small  rushlight  in  the  darkness.”  “We,”  he  knows, 
we  know,  are  not  the  only  holders  of  rushlights.  (I  say  that 
assertorically). 

Marianne  Sawicki’s  paper,  the  third  general  contribution,  is  a 
remarkably  succinct  outline  for  what  religious  education,  histori¬ 
cally  shaped,  is  or  can  be  about.  It  would  make  a  good  outline  for 
a  book,  since  she  must  so  often  merely  bring  up  a  good  topic, 
define  a  few  terms,  and  then  move  on,  trusting  the  reader  to  fol¬ 
low  up.  Much  of  what  she  says  has  come  to  be  all  but  taken  for 
granted  among  adepts  in  this  “hermeneutical  age,”  but  it  cannot 
be  stated  too  often  as  grounding  for  religious  education  in  a  cul¬ 
ture  where  hermeneutical  self-consciousness  is  not  always  very 
much  developed  or  prized.  I  do  not  mean  that  to  sound  as  snob¬ 
bish  as  it  does  on  first  hearing:  expert  students  of  hermeneutics, 
interpretation,  themselves  contend  that  one  must  in  some  ways 
“start  from  scratch”  in  each  encounter  with  a  world. 

The  world  of  our  encounter,  Sawicki  says,  is  a  world  “handed 
down”  to  us  by  previous  generations,  signalled  to  us  by  artifacts  of 
the  culture,  part  of  us,  whether  we  know  it  or  not,  as  a  result  of  a 
kind  of  cultural-genetic  transmission.  From  engagement  with  that 
historical  world  that  is,  some  have  said,  fired  point-blank  at  us,  we 
begin  to  sharpen  our  sense  of  identity.  This  is  crucial  in  religious 
education  for  this  identity  has  a  social  and  communal  character. 

Believers  are  part  of  the  “congregation  of  Yahweh  or  the  com¬ 
munion  of  saints,”  and  find  out  who  they  are  by  learning  what  has 
happened,  what  has  befallen  their  community.  “Traditioning,” 
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then,  her  verbal  form  (allowed,  I  am  happy  to  say,  by  the  Oxford 
English  Dictionary,  too!)  is  central  to  the  acts  of  identity- 
formation  and  thus  of  the  acquisition  of  power. 

Sawicki’s  major  point,  derived  from  central  hermeneutical 
traditions  of  our  time,  is  not  that  we  are  traditioned  in  order  to 
worship,  live  in,  or  even  acquire  a  “past.”  One  cannot.  The  past 
simply  “is.”  Believers  in  the  communities  about  which  she  speaks 
know  that  the  past  is  a  foreign  country;  they  do  things  differently 
there.  It  is  impossible  to  acquire,  to  possess  the  past  or  anything  of 
it  as  past.  Historical  consciousness  in  education  projects  elements 
of  the  past  into  the  future,  makes  them  parts  of  one’s  intentional¬ 
ly,  defines  the  community  of  tomorrow  into  which  the  educated 
are  growing  and  which  they  are  shaping. 

In  her  own  way  she  condenses  some  Gadamer-Ricoeur  themes 
as  Sawicki  moves  to  discussion  of  textual  encounter.  The  “world 
behind  the  text,”  acquired  through  historical  techniques,  is  impor¬ 
tant;  one  can  never  know  too  much  about  it.  “The  world  of  the 
text,”  accessible  to  literary  criticism,  also  always  informs.  But  it  is 
the  world  in  front  of  the  text,”  the  one  that  provides  a  temporal 
horizon  and  an  impulse  to  entertain  modes  of  being  that  otherwise 
would  go  unanticipated,  that  matters  in  religious  education.  Yet, 
only  apparently  curiously,  that  “world  in  front  of  the  text”  for 
Sawicki  and  the  people  on  whom  she  draws,  is  at  all  points  condi¬ 
tioned  by  “traditioning,”  which  demands  informed  historical 
approaches. 

Her  accent  on  the  fact  that  “religious  education  is  far  more 
than  a  matter  of  just  retelling  the  story”  flies  in  the  face  of  would- 
be  literalisms  and  primitivisms:  just  the  text,  sir;  just  the  facts, 
man!  Not  at  all.  There  must  be  an  “interplay  of  practices  out  of 
which  come  both  the  story  and  the  possibility  of  the  religious  ex¬ 
perience  which  the  story  refers  to.”  She  thereupon  sketches  a 
helpful  fourfold  methodology  in  terms  so  clear  that  they  do  not 
need  definition  here,  but  so  freighted  with  potential  that  they  de¬ 
serve  more  exposition  than  this  journal  this  issue  can  give  them. 
Invite  her  back,  especially  to  let  entelechy  make  its  way. 

II 

Less  comment  is  necessary  on  the  specific  addresses  to  historical 
themes  in  the  rest  of  the  issue.  The  authors  draw  upon  concerns 
typified  in  the  first  three  papers,  without  having  first  had  to  sign 
creedal  affirmations  of  what  was  said  or  written  there.  Indeed,  we 
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do  not  even  know  if  they  read  these  papers  in  advance.  Yet  they 
tend  to  advance  the  concerns  of  those  three  by  concentrating  on 
specifics  and  they  tend  to  complement  the  theoretical  work  and 
each  other. 

Thus  James  C.  Wilhoit  focuses  very  directly  on  what  remains  a 
central  issue,  but  one  that  members  of  the  American  Sunday 
School  Union  addressed  in  the  19th  century:  pluralism.  The  plu¬ 
ralism  may  have  been  of  a  more  domesticable  sort  than  what 
churches  encounter  today.  It  was  housed  within  a  congenial 
evangelical  shelter  that  no  Union  today  could  locate  across  the 
spectrum  of  supporting  denominations.  Yet  the  scale  more  than 
the  substance  of  the  issue  is  what  differs  most.  Theological  plural¬ 
ism  still  haunts  educators. 

The  ASSU  address  to  the  issue,  Wilhoit  shows,  was  expectable 
and  remains  fateful.  It  centered  in  a  naive  biblicism,  one  which 
was  most  immediately  available  to  the  curriculum  writers  then 
and  one  to  which  they  with  all  their  power  helped  shape.  One 
wonders  whether  we  have  moved  far  beyond  that  approach 
when  Bible  is  central  in  curriculum  today.  Let  me  even  be  suspi¬ 
cious  enough  to  say  that  were  one  to  turn  over  the  biblical  side  of 
church  school  curricular  development  to  the  ordinary  people  who 
make  up  popular  history,  they  would  likely  cherish  the  Union  s 
hermeneutic  more  readily  than  the  interpretive  schools  that  influ¬ 
enced  this  collection  of  papers.  I  say  that  assertorically  and  am 
subject  to  criticism  and  revision.  Suffice  it  to  say,  Wilhoit  shows 
how  and  why  to  accept  the  ASSU’s  gift  with  hands  marked  by 
crossed  fingers,  and  in  the  process  shows  how  history  helps  in 
setting  educational  policy. 

The  paper  by  Helen  A.  Archibald  ends  with  the  frustrating 
“call  for”  call  that  ends  so  many  programmatic  papers.  That  is,  she 
tells  us  of  work  that  “needs  to  be  done.”  Yet  there  is  good  excuse 
for  this  since  her  assignment,  an  apparently  modest  one  under¬ 
taken  with  economy  of  means  and  in  short  length,  was  to  pick  up  a 
trail,  to  see  with  what  it  is  strewn,  and  then  project  where  it  leads. 
It  is  less  strewn  than  one  could  wish.  The  writer  of  history  of  Reli¬ 
gious  Education  1850-1950  does  not  have  to  fight  off  as  many  bad 
precedents  as  do  curriculum  and  materials  writers  in  the  shadow 
of  the  ASSU.  Their  problem  is  that  they  have  few  precedents  at 
all.  One  of  her  main  and  helpful  points  has  to  do  with  the  inability 
of  John  Dewey’s  influence  to  redefine  religious  education  so  that 
it  could  remain  an  influence  on  public  education.  This  observa¬ 
tion  locates  another  problem  of  “pluralism  to  match  the  ones 
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Wilhoit  developed.  The  study  of  denominational  experiences  in 
mainstream  Protestantism  in  this  period,  for  which  Archibald 
mainly  calls,  is  a  necessary  but  by  no  means  sufficient  way  to 
begin  the  historical  inquiry  for  policy  setters  today. 

Allen  J.  Moore’s  paper  on  George  Albert  Coe  complements 
Archibald’s,  for  it  focuses  on  one  more  attempt,  a  Deweyesque 
one,  by  and  large,  to  keep  religious  education  in  the  mainstream. 
Because  of  its  neatly  defined  monographic  boundaries,  it  carries 
itself  and  needs  little  comment  here.  It  is  the  most  bounded  and 
defined  of  the  papers  here,  an  example  of  a  case  study  on  its  own 
terms,  a  building  block  in  the  edifice  of  historical  inquiry  called 
for  here. 

Russell  A.  Butkus’s  “dangerous  memory”  theme  is  a  by-this- 
point-overdue  concentration  on  Catholic  education,  a  predict¬ 
able  and  apt  lament  about  the  absence  of  history  in  Catholic  edu¬ 
cation,  and  an  envisioning  of  what  historical  consciousness  could 
do  for  liberating  and  developing  Catholics’  lives  today.  Here  the 
implications  of  Seymour’s,  Dokecki’s,  and  Sawicki’s  envisionings 
begin  to  get  worked  out.  History  is  basically  the  story  of  suffering. 
As  Theodor  Adorno  reminded,  not  to  tell  the  story  is  to  deprive 
the  record  of  human  suffering  of  its  meaning  and  thus  historyless- 
ness  diminishes  humaneness.  By  now  in  this  issue  we  should  know 
that  one  does  not  dwell  on  an  irretrievable  past  in  order  to  live  the 
lives  of  people  there.  Instead,  one  honors  them,  one  projects,  one 
takes  on  possible  ways  of  faith  that  may  diminish  suffering  and 
injustice  in  the  future.  Here  is  the  memory  of  freedom”  at  work. 

As  an  author  of  some  works  on  American  Catholic  history  and 
as  a  promoter  of  more,  I  can  only  say  of  the  response  within  the 
church  to  such  work  that  Catholics  not  only  do  not  make  much  use 
of  history  in  education;  they  do  not  make  much  use  of  Catholic 
history  at  all.  A  traditionless  traditional  church  deprives  itself  of 

power.  One  hopes  for  better  days.  Butkus  shows  reasons  for  such 
hopes. 

Charles  R.  Foster  helpfully  lays  bare  the  story  of  ethnocentric 
assumptions  in  religious  education,  a  set  of  assumptions  that 
points  to  still  another  dimension  of  pluralism  and  the  problems  it 
brings.  I  thought  of  Ruth  Miller  Elson’s  Guardians  of  Tradition,  a 
study  of  19th  century  public  school  texts.  They  instinctively 
graded  racial  and  ethnic  groups,  using  as  measure  “the  white  race, 
the  normal  race,”  as  one  book  put  it.  It -is  probable  that  one  can  no 
more  escape  ethnocentric  thought  than  one  can  evade  ideology  in 
the  name  of  ideology  criticism.  But  awareness  of  one’s  location, 
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context,  culture,  and  probably  prejudices  can  help  change  the 
terms  of  the  story-telling  and  formation  in  religious  education,  as 
Foster  ably  points  out. 

Stephen  A.  Schmidt’s  paper  on  Luther’s  Two  Kingdoms  is, 
with  Allen  J.  Moore’s,  the  most  specific,  monographic  of  the  lot, 
one  that  is  to  be  measured  for  its  own  intrinsic  worth  and  integrity 
—  tests  it  passes  with  colors  flying  —  than  as  contribution  to  the 
generic  issue.  Others  have  dealt  with  Catholicism,  liberal  Protes¬ 
tantism,  19th  century  evangelicalism  [where  is  Judaism  in  de¬ 
tail?],  and  “the  mainstream,”  and  Schmidt  picks  up  on  a  main 
strand  of  America’s  third  or  fourth  largest  Protestant  culture.  For 
a  variety  of  reasons  of  which  Schmidt  is  aware,  Lutheranism  pre¬ 
served  a  separate  identity,  a  certain  intactness  apart  from  Re¬ 
formed  Protestantism,  which  dominated. 

Schmidt  knows  and  shows  that  Luther’s  “two  kingdoms 
teaching,  one  that  is  not  easily  translated  to  or  transformed  in 
American  church  life,  represents  options  not  often  recognized  in 
this  nation,  its  religious  institutions,  and  their  educational  expres¬ 
sions.  He  also  blends  the  personal  identity  and  struggle  that  runs 
through  the  psychologically  informed  papers  here  with  the  social 
contextual  issues.  Chronic  illness  is  experience,  metaphor,  and 
test  of  an  inherited  doctrinal  construct.  He  may  not  sell  Luther’s 
dialectic  to  others,  but  it  would  be  nice  if  Lutherans  caught  on  to 
it,  others  became  aware  of  it,  and  that  it  could  exercise  more  in¬ 
fluence  than  it  has.  And  his  four  summary  comments  tie  in  nicely 
with  the  main  themes  about  pluralism,  criticism,  and  conscious¬ 
ness  that  run  through  all  the  essays. 

It  was  Schmidt  who  asked  me  to  serve  as  an  historical  critic 
for  the  collection,”  an  “evaluation”  of  the  uses  of  history,  the  per¬ 
spectives,  the  method.  He  did  not  want  a  report  card  and  I  would 
not  give  it.  I  do  think  that  the  generic  pieces  relate  to  central  prob¬ 
lems  and  prospects  of  our  time  and  that  the  specific  and  mono¬ 
graphic  or  case  study  sorts  complement  them.  Together  they  sug¬ 
gest  the  promise  of  inquiries  of  this  sort  for  future  symposia  and  of 
their  results  for  the  religious  educational  enterprise. 


Dr.  Marty  is  the  Fairfax  M.  Cone  Distinguished  Service  Professor  in  the  Divin¬ 
ity  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
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JEWS  AND  CHRISTIANS.  By  A.  Roy  Eckardt.  Bloomington,  Indiana:  Indiana 
University  Press,  1986.  Cloth,  178  pp. 

Speaking  in  the  immediate  contest  of  substantive  and  judgmental  materials,  A. 
Roy  Eckardt  states  his  so-called  heuristic  purpose,  which  is  “to  stimulate  think¬ 
ing,  foster  argument,  induce  reflection,  encourage  research”  (99).  This  he  cer¬ 
tainly  does  not  only  in  the  place  where  he  cites  this  as  his  intention,  but  also 
throughout  the  entire  book.  He  attempts  to  assess  the  current  encounter  between 
Christians  and  Jews.  This  he  does  in  a  remarkable  review  of  the  vast  amount  of 
contemporary  literature  on  the  subject  and  in  a  drawing  upon  his  own  personal 
involvement  in  the  encounter  itself  since  before  the  close  of  World  War  Two. 

Eckardt  accurately  describes  his  work  as  a  contribution  to  moral  philosophy. 
The  critique  he  makes,  especially  that  of  Christianity,  is  a  moral  one  and  uses 
philosophic  methodologies .  It  is  upon  the  moral  consequences  of  belief  systems 
that  Eckardt  relentlessly  focuses.  In  the  moral  sense,  the  encounter  between 
Jews  and  Christians  has  led  to  a  situation  in  which  Christians  are  found  griev¬ 
ously  wanting. 

Yet,  we  have  heard  of  the  moral  deficiency  of  Christianity  before  and  in 
many  contexts.  What  we  need  to  consider  here  is  what  Eckardt  notes  in  particu¬ 
lar  so  as  to  understand  his  contribution  to  this  critically  important  dialogue.  In 
general  his  task  is  to  join  together  “the  essentiality  of  theological  reformation” 
with  the  needed  “moral  reformation”  (35).  Apart  from  necessarily  agreeing  with 
the  explicit  details  of  theological  changes  that  Eckardt  vigorously  propounds, 
one  is  clearly  moved  by  what  he  says  to  think,  reflect,  and  perhaps  argue.  Some,’ 
in  fact,  may  be  enticed  into  a  serious  studied  research.  Indeed,  as  he  indicates,  a 
proper  service  to  God  involves  questioning  and  criticizing. 

Eckardt  is  critical  of  the  effect  of  public  pronouncements  made  as  a  result  of 
Jewish  and  Christian  “conclaves.”  Such  are  marked  by  their  conservatism  The 
caution  here  is  expected,  for  one  hestitates  to  shake  up  a  volatile  situation.  Even 
so,  moderation  is  but  a  short  distance  from  status  quoism  and  in  that  the  status 
quo  is  morally  flawed,  Eckardt  moves  swiftly  away  from  all  conservative  ap¬ 
proaches.  As  a  result  this  book  does  stir  up  feelings  of  hostility,  insecurity  and 
dismay  which  Eckardt  anticipates.  What  is  significant  to  observe  is  that  one  does 
not  have  to  follow  Eckardt’s  particular  affirmations  and  judgments  in  order  to 
emulate  the  model  he  has  established  of  bold  movement  away  from  platitudes 
and  sweet  sounding  assurances  which  do  nothing  but  perpetuate  injustice 
cruelty  and  insensitive  unconcern  about  moral  deficiency  undergirded  by  pious 
religious  declarations. 

Eckardt  concentrates  in  particular  upon  the  Jewish-Christian  encounter  in 
Amenca  for  it  is  in  America  that  religious  pluralism  allows  for  a  peculiar  type  of 
re  ationship  which  has  its  own  unique  promise.  Such  a  pluralism  should  not  be 
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confused  with  religious  or  ethical  relativism.  Groups  and  individuals  who  hold  to 
their  own  convictions  are  in  a  situation  in  which  they  can  come  to  sympathetic 
views  concerning  the  beliefs  of  others.  Within  such  a  pluralism  buttressed  by 
freedom  and  political  democracy  religion  is  protected  against  “the  peculiar  sins 
that  live  off  religion”  (104).  There  is  a  distinct  possibility  in  America  to  lead 
people  into  worlds  beyond  their  own  parochial  realms.  Since  this  is  so,  Eckardt 
seeks  to  make  his  contribution  to  motivating  persons  to  go  beyond  the  parochial 
views  that  perpetuate  evil,  especially  that  of  antisemitism. 

His  indictment  of  Christianity  is  extremely  harsh.  One  wonders  if  it  is  fully 
warranted.  An  all-embracing  statement  to  which  one  might  take  exception  is, 
“The  Jews  as  Jews  have  done  nothing  to  hurt  Christians;  instead,  they  have 
helped  them  immeasurably.  This  can  scarcely  be  said  of  Christians  as  Chris¬ 
tians”  (8) .  Critical  to  an  evaluation  of  this  affirmation  is  the  defining  of  the  terms 
“Jews  as  Jews”  and  “Christians  as  Christians.”  Eckardt  does  not  leave  the  terms 
empty  of  meaning,  of  course,  but  one  might  not  totally  agree  with  his  assignment 
of  content.  Yet,  irrespective  of  full  meaning,  there  is  little  doubt  that  many  in 
maintaining  their  Christian  doctrines  and  manners  of  life  have  harmed  Jews  in 
the  central  core  of  their  identity  as  Jews.  Notwithstanding,  the  way  in  which 
doctrines  have  been  expounded  and  the  manner  in  which  ethical  implications 
therefrom  have  been  lived  may  not  be  intrinsic  to  “Christians  as  Christians.” 
Again,  they  may,  as  Eckardt  insists. 

The  cause  of  the  Jewish-Christian  controversy,  according  to  this  author, 
stems  from  the  Christian  claim  that  Christianity  is  the  fulfillment  of  Judaism. 
This  necessarily  implies  supersessionism  and  the  obsoleteness  of  Judaism.  This 
carries  with  it  an  assertion  often  made  in  Christian  circles  that  Judaism  ought  to 
be  abolished;  there  remains  no  rational  grounds  for  its  continued  existence.  1  hus 
there  can  be  no  mutual  claim  of  legitimacy  for  the  two  religions.  Many  conclude 
that  this  is  a  teaching  of  the  New  Testament.  Reasoning  thus,  Eckardt  states  that 
the  Christian  theological  position  is  unfair  and  lacking  in  justice. 

At  times  Eckardt  speaks  of  Christianity  as  a  cause  of  the  Holocaust  and  at 
other  times  as  the  cause.  He  asserts  that  Christian  people  living  today  are 
“blameworthy”  and  morally  responsible  if  they  do  not  “stand  in  judgment  upon 
and  “actively  dissociate  themselves”  from  Christian  theological  positions  which 
played  a  part  in  causing  the  Holocaust  (67).  The  Christian  era  itself  is  a  cause  of 
the  Shoah.  The  antisemitism  of  Christendom  led  to  that  final  horror  and  con¬ 
summation  of  oppression. 

One  might  well  question  the  implication  that  the  Nazi  ideology  and  Hitler’s 
bitter  hatred  of  Jews  was  a  logical  and  inevitable  fruition  of  New  Testament 
teachings  and  Christian  doctrine.  Certainly  the  relationship  is  there  as  a  fact  of 
history.  Nonetheless,  it  is  not  clear  that  Christianity  is  either  a  necessary  or  suffi¬ 
cient  cause.  On  balance,  though,  the  Christian  involvement,  to  whatever  extent, 
surely  is  lamentable  and  demands  correciton.  Eckardt  is  justified  in  being  harsh 
here  for  major  connections  are  grossly  present. 

In  an  intriguing  chapter  entitled  “Commotion  in  the  Back  of  the  Church,  the 
author  cites  the  protest  within  the  Christian  community.  He  indicates  with  ap¬ 
proval  a  placard  displayed  by  Christian  protestors  which  reads:  “John  8:44  is  the 
road  to  Auschwitz”  (62).  According  to  that  New  Testament  passage,  Jesus  said 
to  a  group  of  his  fellow  Jews,  “You  are  of  your  father  the  devil,  and  your  will  is  to 
do  your  father’s  will.”  Taken  as  a  statement  made  by  a  young  Jewish  rabbi  to  his 
fellow  citizens  within  a  shared  faith,  this  comment  is  no  more  severe  than  that 
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made  by  the  Jewish  prophet  Isaiah  to  those  who  stood  within  the  same  covenant 
relationship:  “Ah,  sinful  nation,  a  people  laden  with  iniquity,  offspring  of  evil¬ 
doers,  sons  who  deal  corruptly!”  (Isaiah  1:4).  Taken  out  of  the  Jewish  matrix  and 
carried  over  into  the  bosom  of  a  Gentile  church  which  had  lost  sight  of  Jesus  as  an 
earnest  J ew,  such  a  statement  as  this  and  other  affirmations  within  the  J ohannine 
literature  became  transformed  into  antisemitic  epithets.  Used  erroneously  out  of 
its  proper  New  Testament  setting,  John  8:44  has  become  a  lead  into  the  Holo¬ 
caust.  Notwithstanding,  the  fact  that  anything  is  misused  does  not  in  and  of  itself 
demean  the  quality  of  that  which  is  abused. 

Having  said  that,  it  becomes  necessary  to  agree  with  Eckardt  that  the  victim¬ 
ization  of  Jews  has  resulted  in  a  need  for  Christian  “revision.”  Basic  to  the 
Jewish-Christian  conflict  are  two  fundamental  causes  which  he  identifies.  They 
are  “negativity  to  Jews  as  Jews,  and  negativity  toward  Jews  as  human  beings” 
( 147)  .After  Auschwitz  only  radical  change  in  Christian  affirmations  can  serve  to 
alter  the  continuing  of  such  baleful  effects  into  the  future.  Clearly  Jewish 
thought  has  been  forced  to  undergo  profound  questioning  and  alteration  follow¬ 
ing  the  Holocaust;  so  also  should  Christian  reflection  and  proclamation. 

Eckardt  in  this  connection  raises  the  issue  of  the  propriety  of  the  various 
church  missionary  efforts  and  outreach  to  Jews.  He  calls  such  attempts  “Chris¬ 
tian  imperialism”  and  an  endeavor  to  negate  Jewish  identity  (148).  Fundamen¬ 
tally  at  fault  in  the  missionary  and  conversion  assaults  on  Jewish  people  is  its 
carrying  with  it  the  Christian  doctrine  that  J esus  is  the  “one  and  only  Christ,  Lord 
and  Savior  of  and  for  all  (136).  He  cites  the  Christian  scholar,  Carl  Henry,  as  an 
example  of  that  which  is  harmful  in  that  Henry  says  that  agape  keeps  one  from 
withholding  the  truth  from  one’s  neighbor  —  whether  Gentile  or  Jew  (70).  Such 
an  outreach,  according  to  Eckardt,  is  like  Hitler’s  “Final  Solution”  —  the  physical 
destruction  of  the  Jewish  people.  It  is,  however,  even  worse  for  it  entails  a  spirit¬ 
ual  final  solution  ( eine  geistliche  Endlosung).  It  is  an  attempt  to  destroy  Jewish 
spiritual  and  laic  identity  by  turning  Jews  into  Christians.  It  goes  without  need 
for  comment  that  the  majority  of  Christians  would  not  evaluate  their  missionary 
efforts  thus  (71). 

Although  Eckardt  denies  the  validity  of  the  Christian  mission,  he  upholds  the 
chosenness  and  mission  of  Judaism  as  of  central  importance.  On  it  depend  the 
theological  affirmations  concerning  revelation,  the  covenant,  the  messianic  age, 
and  God.  The  chosenness  and  mission  are  connected  with  the  establishment  of 
the  state  of  Israel.  Peace,  he  claims,  is  lacking  in  the  Middle  East  because  of 
Israel’s  foes.  He  takes  sharp  exception  to  the  Sixth  World  Council  of  Church’s 
(Vancouver,  1983)  charge  that  ‘some  Christians  allow  their  guilt  for  the  Holo¬ 
caust  to  corrupt  ‘their  views  of  the  conflict  in  the  Middle  East’  in  ways  that  entice 
them  into  ‘uncritical  support’  of  Israeli  politics”  (77).  Even  though  the  author 
takes  exception,  it  seems  that  this,  indeed,  has  been  the  case  for  many  a  Christian 
spokesman .  Y et,  to  say  that  the  political  acts  of  the  State  of  Israel  are  not  always 
morally  correct  is  no  sign  of  antisemitism  per  se.  If  that  were  the  case,  many  Jews 
living  in  Israel,  even  large  numbers  of  ardent  Zionists,  are  antisemitic. 

Eckardt  says  that  the  Jewish  people  live  in  Israel  as  a  right.  Although  he 
concedes  that  no  human  right  is  ever  absolute,  he  insists  that  there  is  a  “link 
between  the  will  and  purpose  of  God  and  the. Jewish  state”  (79).  That  some 
Christians  do  not  accept  the  State  of  Israel  he  sees  as  a  sign  of  the  persistence  of 
the  usual  Christian  denial  of  Jewish  rights.  At  the  same  time  he  dismisses  out  of 
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hand  any  concept  of  the  rights  of  Palestinians  to  the  area.  Since  political  power¬ 
lessness  rendered  the  Jews  open  to  the  Shoah,  they  are  entitled  to  the  Land. 
P alestinians,  according  to  Eckardt,  have  their  place  in  J ordan.  They  are  manipu¬ 
lated  by  the  rest  of  the  Arab  world’s  using  them  as  a  weapon  to  reject  Israel’s 
rightful  claim. 

After  making  negative  comments  about  the  moderating  suggestions  of  Chris¬ 
tian  missionaries  serving  in  Arab  countries,  the  asseverations  of  the  liberal  publi¬ 
cation,  Christian  Century,  the  position  of  the  Vatican,  and  the  pronouncements 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  Eckardt  calls  on  all  Christians  to  endorse  a 
faithful  support  to  the  State  of  Israel.  He  sees  the  State  as  “the  one  allowable  gift 
for  Christians”  in  that  it  makes  a  witness  that  God  accepts  human  beings  apart 
from  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  (155). 

Throughout  the  book  he  advocates  the  abandonment  of  orthodox  and  tradi¬ 
tional  doctrines  so  as  to  rid  Christianity  of  antisemitism.  He  identifies  central 
Christian  affirmations  as  “idolatries”  and  teachings  w'hich  victimize  human  be¬ 
ings.  Among  these  are  the  imperialism  of  missionary  and  conversion  declara¬ 
tions,  the  trinitarian  credo,  the  incarnation  of  a  Savior,  the  deification  of  a  human 
being,  the  male-izing  of  divinity,  the  identifying  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  the 
Messiah  and  Redeemer,  the  theology  of  replacement,  the  Resurrection,  and 
Christian  triumphalism.  The  latter,  says  Eckardt,  is  an  act  that  “transubstantiates 
human  subjects  into  less-than-human  objects”  (144). 

What  is  left  for  Eckardt  is  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  When  one  goes  on  a  quest  for 
this  “historical  Jesus,”  though,  one  ends  up  with  no  certain  information  what¬ 
soever.  If  one  sets  aside  the  validity  of  the  New  Testament  record  one  is  stranded 
with  only  a  most  fuzzy  notion  of  what  J esus  of  N azareth  may  have  said,  taught  or 
accomplished. 

The  future  of  Jewish-Christian  relations  has  been  jeopardized  by  “good  in¬ 
tentions”  that  ineluctably  go  wrong.  This  book’s  author  suspects  the  “fatal  and 
fateful”  destructiveness  of  these  intentions  as  he  make  particular  caveats  con¬ 
cerning  the  theologizing  of  such  persons  as  Clemens  Thoma,  Paul  M.  vanBuren, 
Franz  Mussner,  Pope  John  Paul  II,  Ronald  Goetz,  Joseph  Monti,  and  John  T. 
Pawlikowski  (145).  In  fact,  these  men  have  sought  to  carve  out  a  middle  way 
between  extreme  positions  so  as  to  allow  for  full  integrity  and  dignity  for  both 
Judaism  and  Christianity. 

The  “good”  in  Christianity  does  not  consist  exclusively,  as  Eckardt  claims,  in 
keeping  alive  “humanity-serving  norms  and  teachings”  which  are  essentially 
Jewish  (24).  Likewise  his  asservation  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  may  yet  “come  into 
his  own  as  a  son  of  Israel  and  be  restored  to  full  dignity”  by  Jewish  people  (61) 
may  be  taken  as  a  hope  for  the  future,  but  it  is  a  future  in  which  Christians  will  be 
left  with  no  identity  at  all.  For  him  this  poses  no  problem  in  that  Christians 
through  their  acceptance  of  Jewish  people  can  realize  that  they  are  “themselves 
unqualifiedly  accepted  by  God  ( 153) .  Notwithstanding  this  claim,  Eckardt  has 
polarized  the  dialogue  into  a  sharp  either/or  option  in  which  one  must  chose 
only  between  the  extremes  of  dismemberment  of  Christianity  or  the  destruction 
of  Jews  and  Judaism. 

Read  the  book.  Yes,  study  it!  It  meets  its  purpose  powerfully  in  stimulating 
thought,  fostering  argument,  and  inducing  reflection.  —  Glenn  R.  Pratt,  Profes¬ 
sor,  Philosophy  and  Religious  Studies,  Virginia  Commonwealth  University, 
Richmond,  Virginia. 
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THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  DYNAMICS  OF  RELIGIOUS  EXPERIENCE:  (IT 
DOESN’T  FALL  DOWN  FROM  HEAVEN).  By  Andre  Godin.  Birmingham, 
AL:  Religious  Education  Press,  1985.  Paper,  279  pp.,  $13.95. 

Despite  the  misleading  publisher’s  sub-title  (not  in  the  F rench  original) ,  this  is  an 
outstanding  book.  Over  the  years  we  have  come  to  expect  serious,  scholarly  and 
insightful  work  from  the  hand  of  Godin,  long-time  Professor  of  the  Psychology 
of  Religion  at  Lumen  Vitae  in  Brussels,  but  this  may  well  be  his  magnum  opus. 

The  main  title  is  accurate  and  descriptive.  Godin  seeks  to  describe  experi¬ 
ences  called  religious  and  identify  some  of  the  psychological  dynamics  in¬ 
volved.  Most  of  the  illustrations  are  drawn  from  the  Christian  context,  though 
most  of  these  dynamics  will  likely  characterize  experiences  in  many  religions. 
Chapters  five  and  seven  are  most  heavily  shaped  by  the  author’s  Christian  con¬ 
victions.  He  is  explicit,  careful  and,  most  important,  respectful  of  the  differences 
between  psychological  and  theological  descriptions.  He  respects  both  but  sel¬ 
dom  confuses  them.  This  is  important  since  “experience”  seems  to  have  become 
one  of  the  most  popular  categories  in  religion. 

Godin  describes  as  “functional”  those  religious  experiences  which  primarily 
gratify  human  needs,  fill  human  wishes  or  voids,  or  buttress  beliefs,  institutions 
and  commitments  which  otherwise  would  not  stand.  He  describes  this  use  of 
religion  as  a  product  of  the  imagination,  yet  he  does  not  thus  dismiss  it,  since 
imagination  can  either  lead  to  escape,  or  it  can  be  a  source  of  vitality  and  growth 
beyond  itself  to  reality.  Godin  recognizes  that  all  religion  is  partially  functional, 
or  it  would  soon  cease  to  exist,  yet  when  functional  religion  reigns,  there  is  no 
point  in  asking  Does  God  speak  other  than  on  the  basis  of  subjective  or  collec¬ 
tive  wishes?  (52)  Godin  demonstrates  how  this  kind  of  reductionism  can  oper¬ 
ate  in  prayer,  in  eschatology,  in  orthodoxy,  in  a  magical  mentality,  and  in  other 
forms  of  religion. 

He  then  describes  four  types  of  religious  experience  common  in  the  West 
among  Christians:  sudden  conversions,  intense  emotional  experiences,  charis¬ 
matic  groups  and  base  communities  and  other  socio-political  groups.  In  each  of 
these  the  suddenness  or  intensity  or  emotional  passivity  involved  do  not  provide 
unequivocal  signs  of  God,  since  each  must  be  interpreted.  He  further  suggests 
that  only  the  last  of  these  four  readily  escapes  the  temptation  to  functional  reli¬ 
gion,  for  their  experience  is  more  dysfunctional  ”,  which  invites  frustration  or 
reversion  to  another  kind  of  religious  experience. 

He  then  affirms  that  Freud  has 

situated  the  religious  question  in  its  proper  place:  on  the  side  of  reality, 
not  as  a  fulfillment  of  compensatory  desires;  on  the  side  of  stimulation 
to  reach  maturity  in  opening  out  to  the  Other,  not  consolation  or  the 
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avoidance  of  subjective  ordeals;  on  the  side  of  active  symbolism  in  the 
interval  created  by  a  word  that  may  be  transcendent,  not  the  imaginary 
bridging  of  that  interval,  (p.  184) 

Clearly,  as  Godin  notes,  Christianity  can  and  does  present  itself  as  the  fulfillment 
of  human  wishes,  but  Godin,  with  Freud,  sees  clearly  the  temptation  to  turn 
belief  into  illusion.  When  that  happens,  one  listens  to  oneself  and  finds  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  imagined  responses,  or  uses  responses  to  satisfy  self,  rather  than  listening 
for  a  word  that  is  different  from  (other  than)  self.  Can  Christianity  (contrary  to 
Freud’s  judgment)  be  a  belief  which  does  not  avoid  the  reality  of  either  conflict 
or  death?  Can  it  be  a  response  to  a  wish  originating  in  an  Other  and  not  simply  a 
projection  of  one’s  own  wishes  or  idealizing  identification?  Can  Christianity 
meet  Fraud’s  “reality  principle”? 

In  his  final  chapter  Godin  uses  his  psychological  criteria  to  examine  how 
Christian  experiences  could  be  other  than  an  illusion.  Yet  this  is  not  apologetic. 
Godin  is  careful  not  to  presume  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  Christianity  via  psy¬ 
chology.  To  do  this  he  looks  at  four  dimensions  of  Christian  experience:  as  a 
transforming  experience,  as  an  active-synthesis-experience,  as  resistance  (itself  a 
fragment  of  reality),  and  as  identification  which  fulfills  love.  In  each  case  he  is 
careful  to  note  the  necessary  “distance”  or  “interval”  in  which  the  experience  is 
marked  by  something  other  than  simply  projection  or  wish-fulfillment.  The  in¬ 
terval  is  a  condition  of  listening  to  or  attending  to  something  other  than  oneself. 
In  this  chapter  especially,  Godin  uses  biblical  texts  and  reports  of  religious  per¬ 
sons  to  test  the  adequacy  of  his  interpretations. 

The  writing  is  lucid  and  clear,  marked  by  a  sense  of  humility  manifest  in  a 
self-critical  manner.  Here  is  also  scholarly  attention  to  the  research  conducted  by 
psychologists  and  sociologists,  yet  communicated  in  terms  readily  accessible  to 
the  non-scholar.  Here  is  psychological  description  which  is  attentive  to  the  real 
world  in  which  we  live,  and  which  refuses  to  reduce  psychology  to  the  individu¬ 
alism  so  characteristic  of  much  American  work.  There  is  here  a  healthy  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  corporate  nature  of  Christianity,  as  well  as  sensitivity  to  the  usefulness 
of  this  material  to  the  educator  or  catechist. 

Here  also  is  a  work  which  speaks  plainly  and  strongly  of  the  potential  authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  dynamics  of  base  communities  (it  would  have  been  interesting  to 
compare  how  they  function  in  actuality),  and  he  describes  and  affirms  their 
commitment  to  justice.  (This  is  why  the  book’s  sexist  language  puzzles.  Yet  the 
author  does  note  in  footnote  12  (p.  245)  that  possibly  he  himself  is  victim  of 
certain  secret  resistances,  and  exhorts  the  reader  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  them 
and  to  “point  them  out  to  me.”) 

Here  is  a  book  which  will  help  identify  the  dangers  in  one’s  prayer  life,  how 
eschatology  and  orthodoxy  can  serve  human  illusions,  show  the  potentials  and 
dangers  of  charismatic  and  socio-political  experience,  and  much  more. 

Here  is  a  book  which  might  help  educators  see  how  much  more  there  is  to 
psychology  than  human  development,  and  in  the  process  help  them  recognize 
their  own  temptations  to  use  human  development  in  magical  and  illusory  ways. 
On  a  more  personal  note,  Godin’s  descriptions  of  illusions  and  reality  are  both 
very  salutary  and  accurate,  when  applied  to  my  own  (admittedly  limited)  “reli¬ 
gious  experiences.”  In  other  words,  both  for  personal  edification  and  for  profes¬ 
sional  education,  this  work  ought  to  be  required  reading.  I  highly  commend  it. 

As  Godin  notes: 
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The  psychological  critique  of  illusions  has  neither  the  first  nor  the 
last  word  in  religion  any  more  than  in  love.  But  if  religious  conduct  and 
experiences  claim,  as  is  the  case  in  fulfilled  love,  to  take  us  beyond 
ourselves  and  establish  a  transforming  union  for  the  ego  and  its  rela¬ 
tional  network,  it  is  incumbent  upon  them  to  confirm  the  points  at 
which  they  are  anchored  in  a  reality  which  is  other  than  the  personal 
needs  of  the  subject  (p.  168). 

—  C.  F.  Melchert,  Professor  of  Education  and  Religion,  Presbyterian  School  of 
Christian  Education,  Richmond,  Virginia  23227. 


IMAGINATION:  EMBRACING  A  THEOLOGY  OF  WONDER.  By  Cheryl 
Forbes.  Portland,  Oregon:  Multnomah  Press,  1986.  Paper,  199  pp.,  n.p. 

Cheryl  Forbes  is  a  talented  writer,  as  her  followers  from  “The  Refiner’s  Fire”  in 
Christianity  Today  will  remember.  But  as  talented  as  she  may  be,  this  book, 
though  interesting,  even  brilliant  at  times,  didn’t  achieve  its  promise.  Imagina¬ 
tion  is  a  book  about  creativity.  The  assertion  is  that  creativity  marks  the  human  as 
God’s  creature.  This  creativity  ought  to  relate  to  work,  to  leisure,  to  relation¬ 
ships,  to  worship.  The  book  explores  each  of  these. 

Interwoven  in  the  book  is  a  tale  from  the  imagination  of  children.  The  first 
chapter  presents  the  first  part  of  the  tale  and  the  last  chapter  the  conclusion.  The 
intervening  part  of  the  story  is  included  in  several  small  chapters  tucked  in  be¬ 
tween  the  flow  of  the  author’s  development  of  the  concept  of  creativity.  It  is 
both  clever  and  disconcerting,  at  least  to  this  reader,  who  would  become  in¬ 
volved  in  the  concept  developed  in  a  given  chapter  only  to  be  interrupted  by  the 
imaginative  tale.  Yet  the  tale  itself  is  good.  I  kept  thinking  that  I  was  missing 
something,  that  the  arrangement  was  intended  to  make  a  point.  Perhaps  so,  but  I 
missed  it. 

The  author  does  explore  the  idea  of  images  well.  She  points  out  how  images 
and  metaphors  enrich  language  and  communication.  She  insists  that  we  must 
become  living  metaphors  to  communicate  the  fullness  of  God.  “Becoming  a 
metaphor  is  the  mark  of  maturity  for  every  Christian,”  she  claims.  It  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  insight.  Forbes  also  surveys  some  of  those  creative  people  who  have  made 
a  mark  on  the  sciences,  literature,  and  the  arts.  She  points  out  that  imagination  is 
never  limited  by  circumstances. 

The  next-to-last  chapter,  entitled  “Come  to  the  Party,”  is  an  invitation  to 
worship.  In  a  sense,  when  we  use  our  creativity  and  imagination,  we  are  express¬ 
ing  worship  to  God.  When  we  come  across  creative  works  in  literature,  science, 
art,  poetry,  or  music,  we  learn  of  God.  But  even  in  formal  worship,  we  must  use 
our  imagination  to  learn  of  God,  to  experience  God.  Forbes  concludes,  “There  is 
so  much  more  to  imagination  than  we  can  ever  grasp,  for  we  can  never  get  to  the 
end  of  what  it  means  to  be  made  in  God’s  image.  .  .  .  But  let  God  crack  us  open 
with  his  imagination  and  see  what  beauty  lies  within”  (p.  185). 

Creativity  is  a  worthwhile  topic.  A  theology  of  it  would  be  an  asset  to  the 
Christian  community.  This  book  makes  a  beginning  contribution,  but  a  true 
theology  of  creativity  must  be  left  for  someone  else  to  develop.  —  Eleanor 
Daniel,  Professor  of  Christian  Education,  The  Cincinnati  Bible  Seminary. 
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EDITORIAL 


This  editorial  marks  the  end  of  my  term  as  editor  of  Religious 
Education.  Ten  years  have  passed  since  I  assumed  this  responsi¬ 
bility.  They  have  been  good  years  for  me  and  I’m  grateful  for  the 
honor,  but  now  I  pass  on  the  editorship  to  new,  fresh  minds.  For 
better  or  worse,  an  editor  of  a  professional  journal  has  some  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  shape  of  a  disciple.  I  trust  that  history  will  judge  me 
kindly  and  that  whatever  small  influence  I  have  exercised  will  not 
be  found  too  wanting.  From  the  beginning  this  has  been  a  team 
effort;  many  others  whose  names  have  appeared  with  mine  on  the 
masthead  deserve  our  gratitude,  while  I  must  accept  all  criticism. 
I  would  be  dishonest  if  I  didn’t  admit  I’ll  miss  editing  the  journal, 
but  the  time  has  come  and  I  am  confident  in  Jack  Spiro,  our  new 
editor,  and  his  staff.  I  look  forward  to  reading  the  journal  in  the 
future  and  being  influenced  by  others.  I  thank  all  those  who  wrote 
the  articles  we  published  over  this  decade  and  all  those  of  you 
who  read  them  appreciatively. — John  Westerhoff  Editor. 

The  Religious  Education  Association  offers  its  generous  thanks  to 
John  Westerhoff,  who  has  served  so  well  as  Editor-in-Chief  for 
the  past  ten  years,  continuing  our  search  for  excellence  as  an  inter¬ 
faith  journal  serving  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  forty- 
seven  other  countries.  All  of  us  are  grateful  for  such  editorial  skill 
and  highly  competent  contributions  to  the  theory  of  religious  edu¬ 
cation.  Every  journal  reflects  the  thinking  of  the  editor,  and  John 
has  made  an  impact  with  his  outstanding  leadership  in  the  field. 
He  has  been  ably  assisted  for  the  past  five  years  by  Gloria  Durka 
as  Book  Review  Editor,  and  our  thanks  go  to  her  as  well;  she  has 
done  much  to  raise  the  level  of  our  reviews. 

From  now  on,  all  manuscripts  should  go  to  the  new  Editor,  Jack 
Spiro,  Box  2025,  Virginia  Commonwealth  University,  Richmond, 
VA  23284-0001.  —  Randolph  C.  Miller,  Managing  Editor. 


RELIGIOUS  FORMATION  IN  THE  CONTEXT 

OF  SOCIAL  FORMATION 


Michael  Warren 

St.  Johns  University 
Jamaica,  NY  11439 


The  underlying  thesis  of  this  essay  is  that  formation,  far  from  be¬ 
ing  a  process  used  mainly  by  religious  groups  to  reproduce  among 
adherents  beliefs  and  lifestyle  considered  appropriate,  is  a  central 
and  inevitable  process  in  all  of  human  life.  Understanding  how 
“formative”  all  aspects  of  social  and  cultural  life  are  will  lay  a 
groundwork  for  understanding  the  importance  and  even  urgency 
of  formation  within  religious  groups.  Actually,  as  we  shall  see, 
formation  assumes  its  inevitable  importance  in  religious  groups 
precisely  in  the  face  of  the  powerful  formative  structures  found  in 
wider  social  and  cultural  life.  Overlooking  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  formation  as  a  social  and  cultural  fact  of  life  and  religious 
formation  leaves  one  open  to  misconstruing  religious  formation  as 
a  kind  of  structure  of  manipulative  control,  which  brings  about 
compliance  without  full  awareness  or  consent.  Though  distor¬ 
tions  are  possible  in  religious  formation  and  they  need  examina¬ 
tion  and  critique,  categorical  dismissals  of  religious  formation  s 
values  and  importance  will  not  stand  up  under  critical  scrutiny. 
Here  I  wish  to  give  three  examples  of  “formations”  that  affect  us 
all  but  of  which  we  tend  to  be  marginally  aware  and  then  examine 
religious  formation,  using  formation  in  Christian  churches  as  my 
main  example. 


Formation  of  Perception 

At  the  beginning  of  The  Long  Revolution,  Raymond  Williams  ex¬ 
plores  the  ways  in  which  all  persons  from  their  earliest  moments 
must  learn  how  to  see.  Though  many  assume  their  senses  provide 
them  with  an  accurate  means  of  understanding  the  world,  our 
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senses  alone  cannot  teach  us  unless  the  data  the  senses  offer  us  are 
interpreted  for  us  within  some  system.  Williams  reminds  us  that 
the  information  received  through  the  senses  has  to  be  interpreted 
according  to  certain  schemas  before  what  we  call  “reality”  forms. 

One’s  version  of  the  world  one  inhabits  has  a  central  biological  func¬ 
tion:  it  is  a  form  of  interaction  with  one’s  environment  which  allows  a 
person  to  maintain  life  and  to  achieve  greater  control  over  the  envi¬ 
ronment  ....  We  “see”  in  certain  ways  —  that  is,  we  interpret  sen¬ 
sory  information  according  to  certain  rules  —  as  a  way  of  living.  Rut 
these  ways  —  these  rules  and  interpretations  —  are,  as  a  whole, 
neither  fixed  nor  constant.  We  can  learn  new  rules  and  new  interpreta¬ 
tions,  as  a  result  of  which  we  shall  literally  see  in  new  ways.1 

These  rules  of  interpretation,  then,  according  to  which  we  “see” 
and  name  reality  are  handed  on  to  us  from  others.  At  least  in  the 
beginning,  these  rules  are  “givens”  we  are  not  capable  of  question¬ 
ing.  We  are  formed  to  see  in  the  way  we  do.  Those  familiar  with 
Berger  and  Luckmann’s  The  Social  Construction  of  Reality  or 
with  the  thought  of  philosophers  of  science  such  as  Abraham 
Kaplan  and  Michael  Polanyi  may  find  little  new  in  my  account  of 
Williams  point.  However,  Williams  moves  into  and  strives  to  map 
territory  never  adequately  explored  by  Berger  and  Luckmann: 
culture. 

Culture  is  human  formation  at  its  widest  angle. 

.  .  .  the  particular  interpretations  carried  by  particular  cultures  give 
us  certain  rules  or  models,  without  which  no  human  being  can  “see” 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  at  all.  In  each  individual,  the  learning  of  these 
rules,  through  inheritance  and  culture,  is  kind  of  creation,  in  that  the 
distinctively  human  world,  the  ordinary  “reality”  that  culture  defines, 
forms  only  as  the  rules  are  learned.  Particular  cultures  carry  particular 
versions  of  reality,  which  can  be  said  to  create,  in  the  sense  that  cultures 
carrying  different  rules  .  .  .  create  their  own  worlds  which  their 
bearers  ordinarily  experience.2 

In  helping  us  see  how  our  seeing  is  shaped  by  culture’s  ultimate 
sort  of  formation,  Williams’  interest  is  toward  being  able  to  cri¬ 
tique  and  question  culture  as  a  human  product.  Understanding 
cultuie  and  its  rules  of  interpretation  as  human  products  is  a  first 
step  in  questioning  and  talking  back  to  these  human  constructs. 

We  shall  see  later  the  significance  of  this  matter  for  religious 
formation. 


1  Raymond  Williams,  The  Long  Revolution  (NY:  Columbia  University  Press,  1961),  p. 


2  Ibid. 
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Language  and  the  Formation  of  Thought 

Another  person  who  helps  us  understand  how  thoroughly  “formed” 
our  lives  are  is  Peggy  Rosenthal,  in  her  study  of  the  patterns  that 
exist  in  language.3  As  the  subtitle  of  her  book,  “Some  Leading 
Words  and  Where  They  Lead  Us,”  suggests,  her  interest  is  not  so 
much  with  the  syntactical  patterns  of  language,  even  though  these 
are  themselves  a  kind  of  mold  into  which  our  thought  is  poured 
and  by  which  it  is  formed.  She  explores  another  dimension  of  the 
formative  power  of  language:  the  way  in  which  the  meanings  of 
words  shift  over  time  and  take  on  colorations  and  nuance  that 
predate  our  thought  and  form  it  as  a  kind  of  mold  within  a  mold. 

.  .  .  Words  .  .  .  act  as  receptacles  into  which  different  disci¬ 
plines  and  ideologies  and  traditions  of  thought  pour  their  particu¬ 
lar  meanings,  their  favorite  value-laden  concepts.”4  Rosenthal 
conceives  of  her  “leading  words”  as  those  which  assume  positions 
of  power  in  a  particular  language  and  which  then  direct  us  to  think 
and  act  in  particular  ways.  Admitting  that  her  view  of  our  relation 
to  these  words  might  be  alarming,  she  further  admits  that  in  her 
approach, 

We  aren’t  seen  as  leading  our  own  language  anywhere  at  all,  but  as 
being  led  by  it.  Our  words,  even  our  common  everyday  ones,  are  seen 
as  an  active  force  in  our  lives;  our  own  position  with  respect  to  them  is 
seen  as  passive.  This  is  indeed  a  disturbing  position  to  find  ourselves  in, 
but  ...  the  normal  operations  of  language  do  put  is  in  this  passive 
position:  language  works  to  give  us  much  less  control  over  “what  we 
mean”  than  we  generally  assume  we  have.  Even  when  we  think  we  re 
choosing  our  words  with  care  and  giving  them  precise  meanings,  they 
can  mean  much  more  (or  less)  than  we  think;  and  when  we  use  them 
carelessly,  without  thinking,  they  can  still  carry  thoughts.  These 
thoughts  we’re  not  aware  of,  these  meanings  we  don’t  intend,  can  then 
carry  us  into  certain  beliefs  and  behavior  —  whether  or  not  we  notice 
where  we’re  going.5 

Rosenthal’s  position  is  similar  to  Williams’,6  since  she  is  point¬ 
ing  out  how  thoroughly  “formed”  is  the  linguistic  world  we  come 
to  inhabit.  We  like  to  think  of  our  choice  of  language  as  under  our 
conscious  control  so  that  we  say  what  we  mean,  while  in  fact 


3  Peggy  Rosenthal,  Words  and  Values:  Some  Leading  Words  and  Where  They  Lead  Us 
(NY:  Oxford  University’  Press,  1984). 

4  Ibid.,  p.  42. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  viii. 

6  One  of  the  first  books  Rosenthal  cites  in  grounding  her  own  study  is  W  illiams’  Key¬ 
words  (Oxford  University  Press,  1976);  her  own  book  is  in  some  senses  an  extension  of 
Williams’. 
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“words  say  what  they  mean  more  than  what  we  mean.”7  Certain 
words  attract  us  and  so  we  select  them,  but  dimensions  of  that 
attraction  and  selection  lie  outside  our  conscious  intentions.  Ros¬ 
enthal  examines  our  culturally-conditioned  predilection  for  the 
word  “self”  and  for  word  clusters  like  “growth,”  “development,” 
and  “potential”;  our  preference  for  these  words  has  a  history, 
which  can  be  examined  and  interpreted.  Like  Williams,  Rosen¬ 
thal’s  interest  is  in  helping  us  become  conscious  of  the  connotative 
meaning  already  structured  into  words  and  word  clusters,  so  we 
can  expand  our  awareness  and  control  of  our  own  meaning.  As 
she  puts  it, 

W e  can  indeed  increase  the  extent  of  our  consciousness  of  [language’s] 
operations,  as  we’re  doing  here,  and  thereby  give  ourselves  more  con¬ 
trol  over  our  language  than  we  usually  have.  But  unless  we  make  this 
deliberate  effort  to  watch  how  our  words  are  working,  we’ll  be  worked 
on  by  them  and  manipulated  by  their  meanings  unawares.8 

Basically  her  book  is  an  exercise  in  cultural  analysis,  bringing  into 
close  examination  the  way  culture  puts  forth  “leading  words” 
which  are  formative  of  meaning  apart  from  ordinary  conscious¬ 
ness. 

This  matter  is  of  central  importance  in  modem  thought,  so 
much  so  that  I  do  not  even  attempt  to  compile  a  bibliography  of 
related  works.9  Instead,  I  cite  briefly  a  single  book  providing  im¬ 
portant  questions  for  religious  persons  in  the  U.S.:  The  Habits  of 
the  Heart.  If  Rosenthal’s  book  extends  Williams’  Keywords ,  Bel- 
lah  et  al.  s  Habits  of  the  Heart  extends  hers,  by  examining  how 
moral  confusion  is  masked  by,  at  the  same  time  it  is  helped  along 
by,  one’s  use  of  language,  including  some  of  the  same  leading 
words  she  analyzes.10  In  many  ways,  Habits  is  an  examination  of 
language,  in  the  sense  of  the  choice  of  word  and  word  patterns 
used  by  the  persons  under  study.  As  examples,  the  following 
passages: 


7  Ibid.,  p.  42. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  42. 


9  One  I  have  found  very  helpful  and  used  recently  [Youth,  Gospel,  Liberation  (NY: 
arper  and  Row,  1987)]  is  George  Steiner,  Language  and  Silence  (NY:  Atheneum,  1967). 

10  Though  I  fmd  correlations  between  the  two  books,  such  as  in  their  examination  of  the 
use  of  ^e  word  self  Bellah  et  al.  do  not  refer  to  Rosenthal’s  work.  See,  Robert  N.  Bellah 
Richard  Madsen  William  M.  Sullivan,  Ann  Swidler,  and  Steven  M.  Tipton,  Habits  of  the 

fornla  Press^  19ffi)Sm  ^  Comrnitment  in  American  Life  (Berkeley:  University  of  Cali- 
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.  .  .  We  are  not  saying  that  the  people  to  whom  we  talked  have  empty 
selves.  Most  of  them  are  serious,  engaged,  deeply  involved  in  the 
world.  But  insofar  as  they  are  limited  to  a  language  of  radical  and  indi¬ 
vidual  autonomy,  as  many  of  them  are,  they  cannot  think  about  them¬ 
selves  or  others  as  arbitrary  centers  of  volition.  They  cannot  express  the 
fullness  of  being  that  is  actually  there. 

We  found  .  .  .  people  of  ten  on  the  defensive,  struggling  for  the  bibli¬ 
cal  and  republican  language  that  could  express  their  aspirations,  often 
expressing  themselves  in  the  very  therapeutic  rhetoric  that  they  con¬ 
sciously  reject.  It  is  a  rhetoric  that  educated  middle-class  Americans, 
and  through  the  medium  of  television  and  other  mass  communications, 
increasingly  all  Americans,  cannot  avoid.  [Emphasis  added.]  And  yet 
even  those  most  trapped  in  the  language  of  the  isolated  self  are 
troubled  by  the  nihilism  they  sense  there  and  eager  to  find  a  way  of 
overcoming  the  emptiness  of  purely  arbitrary  “values.”11 

Bellah  and  his  associates  here  seem  to  suggest  not  only  that  we  are 
formed  by  the  language  available  to  us  but  also  that  we  can  be 
trapped  within  that  language,  locked  into  a  mindset  that  an  alter¬ 
native  language  must  unlock.  To  extend  Rosenthal’s  metaphor, 
the  formative  mold  is  an  iron  one. 

Hegemony  and  the  Formation  of  Consciousness 

Pierre  Bourdieu,  in  his  social  critique  of  the  production  of 
taste,  notes  that  every  economic  system  produces  among  the 
people  in  it  the  dispositions  needed  for  that  economy  to  suc¬ 
ceed.12  If  we  accepted  that  the  production  of  religious  disposi¬ 
tions  and  frames  of  reference  is  religious  formation,  then,  at  least 
in  part,  we  must  also  accept  that  the  production  of  dispositions  by 
an  economic  system  is  also  a  kind  of  formation,  though  perhaps 
far  less  conscious.  This  second  kind  of  formation  needs  more  at¬ 
tention  if  we  are  to  understand  the  efficiency  with  which  it 
forms. 


11  Ibid.  pp.  81, 83.  See  also  pp.  306  and  336,  though  the  entire  book  is,  I  claim,  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  language. 

12  Pierre  Bourdieu,  Distinction:  A  Social  Critique  of  the  Judgement  of  Taste  (Cam¬ 
bridge:  Harvard  University  Press),  pp.  100-101. 1  find  a  very  graphic  working  out  of  Bour- 
dieu’s  thesis  in  Raymond  Williams’  earlier  book,  The  Country  and  the  City  (NY.  Oxford 
University  Press,  1973) .  See  especially  his  survey  and  analysis  of  how  vagrancy  came  to  be 
redefined  in  England,  so  as  to  serve  the  labor  needs  of  the  new  industrialism,  Chapter  8, 
“Nature’s  Threads,”  pp.  68-86.  Also,  Bourdieu’s  notion  of  the  creation  of  disposition  is 
similar  to  Williams’  own  notion,  repeated  often  in  his  writings,  of  the  creation  of  a  struc¬ 
ture  of  feeling.”  See,  Country  and  City,  [where  the  idea  is  not  indexed],  pp.  73, 79, 87, 96, 
112,  178,  195,  209,  236,  252,  270,  297. 
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The  Italian  thinker,  Antonio  Gramsci,  in  his  theory  of  hege¬ 
mony,  has  provided  a  helpful  theoretical  base  for  understanding 
how  this  social  process  of  formation  can  succeed  outside  of  our 
awareness.  Basically  hegemony  is  a  process  by  which  the  consent 
of  the  dominated  classes  is  obtained  for  programs  not  in  their  best 
interests.  The  dominant  classes  shape  the  issues  in  such  a  way  that 
these  issues  seem  to  embrace  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  subor¬ 
dinate  groups,  at  the  same  time  that  they  mask  and  hide  the 
deeper,  controlling  and  directing  interests  of  the  dominant.  For 
those  who  insist  on  ignoring  the  significance  of  class  structures, 
hegemony  is  irreversible.  Hegemony  then  is  not  raw  coercion;  it  is 
one  group’s  orchestration  of  compliance  in  another  group  through 
structuring  the  consciousness  of  the  second  group.  Hegemony  is 
by  its  nature  covert,  and  because  it  shapes  consciousness  and  ac¬ 
tion,  religious  persons  need  to  understand  how  it  works.  An  effec¬ 
tive  translator  of  Gramsci’s  idea  for  English-speakers  is  Raymond 
Williams. 

Williams  explains  that  hegemony  makes  use  of  a  total  way  of 
looking  at  reality  that  saturates  society  to  such  an  extent  and  is 
lived  at  such  a  depth  that  it  becomes,  for  those  immersed  in  it, 
simple  commonsense.13  Perhaps  the  best  current  example  of  he¬ 
gemony  is  the  network  of  commonsense,  accepted  “truths”  that 
emerge  from  an  economic  order  of  consumption.  Persons  are  de¬ 
fined  as  consumers,  and  readily  accept  that  definition  as  an  ap¬ 
propriate  self -definition,  which  as  it  is  lived  out  takes  on  an  even 
more  stubborn  taken-for-grantedness.  As  Williams  put  it, 

•  •  ■  [hegemony]  is  the  central,  effective  and  dominant  system  of 
meanings  and  values,  which  are  not  merely  abstract  but  which  are  or¬ 
ganized  and  lived.  I  hat  is  why  hegemony  is  not  to  be  understood  at  the 
level  of  mere  opinion  or  mere  manipulation.  It  is  whole  body  of  prac¬ 
tices  and  expectations;  our  assignments  of  energy,  our  ordinary  under¬ 
standing  of  the  nature  of  man  and  of  his  world.  It  is  a  set  of  meanings 
and  values  which  as  [because]  they  are  experienced  as  practices  appear 
as  reciprocally  confirming.  It  thus  constitutes  a  sense  of  reality  for  most 
people  in  the  society,  a  sense  of  absolute,  because  experienced,  reality 
beyond  which  it  is  very  difficult  for  most  members  of  the  society  to 
move,  in  most  areas  of  their  lives.14 


7  13  Raymond(Williams,  ‘Base  in  Superstructure  in  Marxist  Cultural  Theory,”  in  Prob- 

tms  in  Materialism  and  Culture  (NY:  Schocken  Books,  1980),  pp.  31-49.  Also  in,  Roger 

Kegan  Pali',  im  &m.  C°P"al,m‘:  A  Socioh»l <L°"‘*on:  Ro„, ledge  and 

14  Ibid.,  p.  38. 
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If  hegemony  is  more  than  consciousness  but  an  entire  “way”  of 
being  in  the  world,  it  is  not  a  static  system  but  is  actively  being 
reproduced  in  the  rising  generations,  especially  by  what  Williams 
calls  “the  systems  of  incorporation  into  a  society.”  He  names  the 
modes  of  incorporation  into  a  society  as  having  “great  social  sig¬ 
nificance,”  citing  educational  institutions  as  key  agencies  for  the 
transmission  of  hegemony.15 

Not  only  is  hegemony  an  active  process  in  the  sense  it  is  lived; 
it  is  also  highly  adaptive,  ever  ready  to  co-opt  even  critiques 
within  its  wider  definitions  of  reality. 

.  .  .  [hegemony]  isn’t  just  the  past,  the  dry  husks  of  ideology  which  we 
can  more  easily  discard.  ...  It  is  something  more  substantial  and 
more  flexible  than  any  abstract  imposed  ideology.  Thus  we  have  to 
recognize  the  alternative  meanings  and  values,  the  alternative  opinions 
and  attitudes,  even  some  alternative  senses  of  the  world,  which  can  be 
accommodated  and  tolerated  within  a  particular  effective  and  domi¬ 
nant  culture.  [Emphasis  added  here  and  below.]  This  has  been  much 
under-emphasized  in  our  notions  ...  of  hegemony.  And  the  under¬ 
emphasis  opens  the  way  for  retreat  to  an  indifferent  complexity.  In  the 
practice  of  politics,  for  example,  there  are  certain  truly  incorporated 
modes  of  what  are  nevertheless,  within  those  terms,  real  opposition, 
that  are  felt  and  fought  out.  .  .  .  Whatever  the  degree  of  internal  con¬ 
flict  or  internal  variation,  they  do  not  in  practice  go  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  central  effective  and  dominant  definitions.  This  is  true,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  of  the  practice  of  parliamentary  politics,  though  its  internal  opposi¬ 
tions  are  real.  It  is  true  about  a  whole  range  of  practices  and  argu¬ 
ments.  .  .  .  Whatever  the  degree  of  internal  controversy  and  variation, 

they  do  not  exceed  the  limits  of  the  central  corporate  definitions.16 

Williams’  description  of  hegemony  is  so  laid  out  that  he  seems  to 
be  saying  almost  that  there  is  no  hope  of  countering  it.  Yet  Wil¬ 
liams’  life-work,  if  I  be  permitted  to  interpret  it,  has  been  to  point 
out  the  stubborn-because-unseen  structures  that  tend  to  deter¬ 
mine  our  lives,  so  they  can  be  contested  and,  if  need  be,  shifted. 
As  a  cultural  critic,  he  brings  out  of  hiding  procedures  and  pro¬ 
cesses  that  have  a  human  face  and  a  human  form,  which  he  then 
fingerprints. 

Williams  explicitly  states  that  in  religious  groups  he  find  what 
he  calls  residual  cultural  forms,  that  is,  experiences,  meanings, 


15  I  have  found  a  helpful  survey  of  some  Marxist  critiques  of  education,  including  some 
valuable  material  on  hegemony  from  an  educational  perspective  to  be  Henry  Giroux 
“Theories  of  Reproduction  and  Resistance  in  the  New  Sociology  of  Education.  A  Critical 
Analysis,”  Harvard  Educational  Review  53:3  (August  1983):  257-293. 

16  Ibid.,  pp.  39-40. 
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and  values,  that  do  not  fit  and  are  not  able  to  be  expressed  in  terms 
of  the  dominant  culture  but  which  continue  to  be  lived  and  prac¬ 
ticed.  These  experiences  and  meanings  are  of  course  in  contrast  to 
the  majority  of  religious  meanings  which  are  subsumed  under  the 
umbrella  of  the  dominant  system,17  and  they  provide  an  impor¬ 
tant  wedge  in  the  seemingly  impenetrable  facade  of  hegemony. 

At  this  point,  I  have  noted  that  the  proper  avenue  for  ap¬ 
proaching  religious  formation  is  by  the  route  of  understanding 
how  “formative”  social  and  cultural  systems  are  for  all  persons.  I 
illustrated  my  point  with  somewhat  brief  descriptions  of  how  cul¬ 
ture  forms  our  perceptive  system,  how  language  molds  our 
thought,  and  finally,  how  hegemony,  a  notion  that  embraces  en¬ 
tire  social  and  cultural  systems,  permits  us  to  think  and  act  only 
within  limits  set  by  dominant  elites.  These  examples  were  se¬ 
lected  from  a  number  of  possible  ones  because  they  are  of  per¬ 
sonal  interest  to  me,  having  been  of  help  in  my  own  study  of  “how 
things  work.”  Now  there  remains  the  task  of  showing  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  relgious  formation  precisely  in  the  face  of  the  power  of 
the  wider  social  and  cultural  forces. 

I  hope  that  the  above  descriptions,  especially  of  hegemony, 
clarify  that  the  question  is  not  one  of  whether  or  not  there  will  be 
formation”  in  human  life.  The  question  is  rather:  How  does  for¬ 
mation  work  in  the  wider  culture  and  how  must  religious  persons 
undertake  a  counter-formation  in  order  to  insure  the  viability  of 
their  communal  religious  meaning  systems.  This  question  appears 
to  be  easily  overlooked  by  many  persons  today.  I  met  a  woman 
recently,  a  former  Roman  Catholic,  who  told  me  of  the  pains  she 
had  endured  at  the  hands  of  functionaries  in  the  church  and  of  her 
decision,  long-held  at  this  point,  not  to  give  any  religious  forma¬ 
tion  to  her  children  but  let  them  decide  for  themselves”  the  entire 
question  of  their  religious  orientation.  I  told  her  that  while  she 
would  be  silent  about  her  faith,  the  marketeers  and  panderers  to 
consumer  lust  would  not  be  silent  or  inactive.  They  are  not  going 
to  let  her  children  “decide  for  themselves.”  They  would  be  at  her 
children,  selling  them  a  very  clear  vision  of  the  world  and  a  vision 
that  in  fact  functions  as  a  religion,  meaning  it  proposes  its  values  as 
the  ultimate  ones  worth  living  one’s  life  for  and  even  worth  dying 
for.  A  religion  imagines  the  possibilities  of  human  life  for  us;  and 
the  marketeers  imagine  existence,  so  I  told  her,  at  its  least.  As  I 
reflected  on  the  matter  later,  I  saw  that  the  question  was  not 


17  Ibid.,  pp.  40-42. 
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whether  or  not  the  children  would  receive  formation;  formation 
was  inevitable.  The  question  was  which  kind  of  formation  would 
help  them  imagine  a  human  life. 

Behind  my  words  to  this  woman  was  a  conviction  that  both 
religion  and  the  wider  culture  claim  the  meanings  they  propose 
are  the  ultimate  ones.  The  wider  culture,  as  Williams  hints  in  de¬ 
scribing  hegemony,  makes  its  claims  to  ultimacy  covertly;  a  reli¬ 
gious  system  makes  its  claims  overtly.  The  problem  is  that  the 
covert  claims  can  be  more  powerful  because,  never  explicitly 
made,  they  are  harder  to  identify  and  resist.  When  cast  in  the 
hegemonic  form,  the  wider  culture  forms  us,  creates  in  us  “habits 
of  the  heart”  and  dispositions  needed  by  the  economic  system, 
and  we  tend,  not  just  to  overlook  what  is  happening,  but  to  be  un¬ 
able  to  notice. 


Religious  Formation 

Religious  educators  understand  the  importance  of  the  pro¬ 
cesses  by  which  religious  groups  help  new  members  participate  in 
their  understandings  and  way  of  life.  Among  religions,  these  pro¬ 
cesses  vary  widely,  with  some  relying  on  carefully  structured 
steps  of  initiation  and  subsequent  reality  maintenance,  while 
others  expect  ordinary  life  lived  with  the  believing  group  to  be  the 
most  usual  and  sufficient  means  of  taking  on  their  religious  way. 
Within  religions,  these  processes  have  varied  over  time,  as  can  be 
seen  in  the  development  of  the  catechumenate  in  the  early  Chris¬ 
tian  churches,  a  lengthy  period  of  preparation  that  gradually  fell 
into  disuse  starting  about  the  year  300  A.D.  only  to  be  revived  in 
the  last  twenty-five  years.  The  importance  of  these  processes, 
either  informal  or  carefully  structured,  has  been  highlighted  by 
modern  sociology,18  particularly  by  the  theoretical  framework 
offered  by  Berger  and  Luckmann  in  The  Social  Construction  of 

Reality. 

Religious  formation  today  is  an  issue  of  special  significance 
among  religious  groups  in  areas  of  the  world  where  electronic 
communications  technology  has  been  made  widely  available  at 
the  local  level.  My  reasons  for  making  this  claim  are  as  follows. 
Any  particular  religious  tradition  is  itself  a  culture,  that  is,  a  signi¬ 
fying  system  through  which  a  social  order  is  communicated,  re¬ 


's  Here  I  would  call  attention  to  studies  of  the  ways  the  Jewish  people  maintained  their 
identity  in  the  face  of  cultural  forces  that  might  have  fully  undermined  it.  For  example, 
Norman  K.  Gottwald,  The  Tribes  of  Yahweh  (NY:  Orbis,  1979). 
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produced,  experienced  and  explored.”19  It  is  a  zone  of  significa¬ 
tion,  and  one,  as  pointed  out  above,  that  explicitly  claims  its 
meanings  to  be  the  ultimate  ones.  But  a  religious  zone  of  significa¬ 
tion  exists  within  a  wider  culture,  which,  especially  in  pluralistic 
societies,  does  not  espouse  a  particular  religious  vision.  However, 
even  if  it  did,  its  vision  would  not  be  identical  to  or  as  focused  as 
the  explicit  religious  culture.  In  either  case,  the  religious  tradition 
has  to  maintain  its  own  meanings  in  the  face  of  the  wider  culture. 

In  modern  industrial  and  post-industrial  societies,  however, 
the  wider  culture  is  based  on  understandings  and  values  that  run 
counter  to  a  religious  vision.  These  values  run  toward  unfettered 
capitalism,  strategies  of  domination  to  protect  financial  privilege, 
and  an  ethic  of  consumerism.  Taken  together  such  values  repre¬ 
sent  a  zone  of  ultimacy,  which  becomes  a  kind  of  secular  religion. 
As  I  have  already  explained,  these  claims  to  ultimacy  are  covert, 
possessing  the  special  power  of  the  non-explicit:  that  it  is  more 
difficult  to  name  and  resist.  However  in  a  world  that  has  devel¬ 
oped  the  technology  for  electronic  communications  media  and 
made  that  technology  widely  available,  the  communication  of 
,  meaning  has  taken  on  a  new  power  unprecedented  in  the  history 
of  the  race.  Not  the  technology  and  its  accessibility  only,  but  the 
techniques  of  communication  within  the  various  forms  of  com¬ 
munication  empower  the  consumer  culture  in  a  decisive  way,  to 
convince,  to  reproduce  the  dispositions  needed  by  the  econ¬ 
omy,”  and  to  enforce  its  covert  claims  to  ultimacy. 

The  force  and  plausibility  of  the  electronic  imagination  of  the 
self  as  consumer  works  to  undercut,  decisively  I  would  say,  a  per¬ 
son  s  commitment  to  a  religious  vision  and  a  local  group's  com¬ 
mitment  to  a  religious  way.“°  Such  an  angle  on  U.S.  culture  might 
alarm  some  as  an  attack  of  modernity.  It  certainly  critiques  cul¬ 
ture  from  the  point  of  the  Christian  sacred  writings  but  is  not  so 
much  against  what  is  current,  which  should  not  be  allowed  to  hide 
behind  a  label  of  modernity.  Rather  it  is  an  affirmation  of  the 
particularity  and  uniqueness  of  a  religious  vision. 


^  Raymond  Williams,  The  Sociology  of  Culture  (NY:  Schocken  Books,  1982),  p.  13. 

ni;;,|';:ianf(pe7ir  °[  “1meTffor,ts  to  face  this  Prohl™'>  see,  Paul  Giurlanda,  “The 
-hallenge  of  Post-liberal  Theology,  Commonweal  30  January  1987:  40-42.  Giurlanda 

feW,nPeCia  T-t0  th,f  WOrk  °f  Stanley  Hauerwas.  For  a  current  Jewish  example  of  a 

vitlZSr  r6S‘  f  the  ™der  cult“re>  see  Lis  Harris’  three-part  essay  on  the  Lubo- 
v  tch  Hasidim,  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  secular  Jew  originally  in  searching  out 

her  religious  roots  but  who  came  to  write  her  account  in  relation  to  ihe  key  liturlica 

££££  HarriS’  ”,  THe  Jew  Yo^tr 
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What  I  have  described  here  is  more  than  a  crisis  of  conflicting 
claims;  it  is  rather  a  crisis  of  conflicting  imaginations  of  the  nature 
of  human  life.  Claims  are  verbal  and,  regardless  of  commitments, 
one  can  spar  over  verbal  claims.  However  an  imagination  of  life 
has  gone  beyond  the  verbal,  deep  into  the  psyche.  When  a  person 
lives  one  imagination,  which  is  a  consumerist  one,  but  continues  to 
talk  another  but  religious  one,  the  illusion  of  the  spoken  commit¬ 
ment  tends  to  mask  the  fact  of  the  Jived  commitment.  According 
to  U  .S .  philosopher  Charles  Peirce,  the  definition  of  a  belief  is  that 
it  orients  the  behavior  of  those  who  hold  it. 

Belief  consists  mainly  in  being  able  deliberately  prepared  to  adopt  the 
formula  believed  in  as  the  guide  to  action;  the  essence  of  belief  is  the 
establishment  of  a  habit;  and  different  beliefs  are  distinguished  by  the 
different  modes  of  action  to  which  they  give  rise.21 

The  lived  commitment  is  the  one  that  is  actually  formative. 
Jacques  Ellul  reminds  us  of  this  fact  in  a  telling  comparison. 

In  one  respect  there  is  ...  an  obvious  point  of  similarity  between 
what  takes  place  in  Marxism  and  in  Christianity.  Both  have  made  prac¬ 
tice  the  touchstone  of  truth  or  authenticity.  In  other  words,  it  is  by 
practice  that  we  have  to  appreciate  or  not  the  intentions  or  purity  of  the 
doctrine,  of  the  truth  of  the  origin  or  source.22 

If  practice  defines  doctrine,  Ellul  also  notes  that  false  practice 
inevitably  engenders  false  doctrine  and  false  theory,  and,  I  would 
add,  a  false  life  among  the  community.  Dorothee  Soelle  points  out 
that  even  prayer  becomes  subverted  and  it  becomes  impossible  to 
pray  words  like,  Create  a  pure  heart  in  me,  O  God,  and  give  me  a 
new  and  steadfast  spirit  [Ps.  51:10].  “A  prayer  like  this  presup¬ 
posed  certain  needs  for  renewal  and  change  that  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed.  In  the  time  of  hedonism  .  .  .  ,  all  the  needs  that  once 
had  reference  to  being  have  now  been  exchanged  for  new  ones 
which  have  reference  to  more  having.”23  Her  view  is  echoed  by 
the  claims  of  another  religious  thinker  that  “religion  is  tending  to 
degenerate  into  a  decent  formula  wherewith  to  embellish  a  com¬ 
fortable  life.”24 


21  Cited  in  Thomas  McCarthy,  The  Critical  Theory  of  Jurgen  Habermas  (Cambridge: 
MIT  Press,  1978),  p.  63. 

22  Jacques  Ellul,  The  Subversion  of  Christianity  (Grand  Rapids,  Michigan:  Eerdmans, 
1986),  p.  4. 

23  Dorothee  Soelle,  “  Thou  Shalt  Have  No  Other  Jeans  Before  Me,’:  The  Need  for 
Liberation  in  a  Consumerist  Society,  in  Mahan  and  Richesin,  eds.,  The  Challenge  of  Lib¬ 
eration  Theology  (NY:  Orbis,  1981),  pp.  4-16,  at  6. 

24  Matthew  Fox,  Original  Blessing  (California:  Bear  and  Company,  1980),  p.  10. 
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A  good  model  of  how  a  religious  tradition  in  its  local  commu¬ 
nities  can  deal  with  the  rival  imaginations  of  the  human  can  be 
found  in  the  catechumenal  process  of  the  early  church  and  its  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  way  one  lived  one’s  life.  Here  I  do  not  intend  to  lay 
out  the  catechumenal  process,  so  readily  accessible  now  in  multi¬ 
ple  sources,  but  rather  to  emphasize  how  the  restructuring  of  lived 
commitments  was  central  to  the  whole  ethos  of  the  catechumenate. 

The  catechumenate  was  a  method  of  formation,  not  just  in 
doctrinal  purity,  but  in  the  re-imagined  self,  with  a  re-directed 
affect  and  restructured  patterns  of  life.  This  theme  of  shifts  in 
primary  commitments  comes  up  again  and  again  in  the  writings 
of  early  Christian  writers.  Origin  writes, 

When  it  becomes  evident  that  the  disciples  are  purified  by  the  word 
and  have  begun,  as  far  as  possible,  to  live  better,  only  then  are  they 
invited  to  know  our  mysteries  [C.  Cels.  3,  59], 

adding  in  another  place, 

The  profound  and  secret  mysteries  must  not  be  given,  at  first,  to  disci¬ 
ples,  but  they  must  be  first  instructed  in  the  correction  of  their  life  style 
[Horn.  V,6  in  Iud].25 

For  Origin,  re-structuring  of  life  was  prior  to  being  given  the  se¬ 
crets  of  the  Christian  way.  Tertullian  makes  the  same  point: 

It  [penitence  and  change  of  one’s  ways]  presses  most  urgently  .  .  . 
upon  those  recruits  who  have  just  begun  to  give  ear  to  the  flow  of  di¬ 
vine  discourse,  and  who,  like  puppies  newly  bom,  creep  about  uncer¬ 
tainly,  with  eyes  as  yet  unopened.  .  .  .  We  are  not  baptized  so  that  we 
may  cease  committing  sin  but  because  we  have  ceased.  .  .  ,26 

Regis  Duffy  maintains  that  the  early  communities  demanded  re¬ 
oriented  commitments  and  life  styles  as  prior  conditions  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  full  membership  those  who  would  join  their  fellow¬ 
ship.  He  points  out  that  the  reason  the  usual  length  of  the 
catechumenate  was  three  years  was  that  it  took  that  long  for  the 
re-direction  of  one’s  life  structure.27 


Both  quotes  appear  in  D.  Capelle,  “L’Introduction  du  catechumenat  a  Rome  ”  Re- 
cherches  de  theologie  ancienne  et  medievale  5  (1933):  151,  notes  38  and  39. 

N™tU1959);  TnMm  m  Fem"Ce-  *■  LC  Sain'-  ,ra"S'  <WeS,mi“to: 


Re^D,fy>  Liturgical  Catechesis:  Catechumenal  Models,”  unpublished  paper, 
1983  aS  lhe  Mary  Charles  Bryce  Lecture,  Catholic  University,  Washington,  DC,  April 
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Conclusion 

I  am  aware  that  I  have  not  laid  out  here  any  specific  proposal  for 
religious  formation,  such  as  “developmental  steps”  that  could 
be  followed.  In  a  sense  the  ancient  catechumenate  provides  a  fine 
model.  What  I  have  done  has  been  rather  to  lay  out  the  problem, 
one  that  cannot  be  solved  by  strategies  designed  for  children 
alone.  When  not  integral  to  the  lived  life  of  actual  communities, 
religious  education,  Christian  education  and  catechesis  are  puny 
endeavors.  The  main  formative  agent  is  the  believing  commu¬ 
nity,28  and,  its  verbal  declarations  not  withstanding,  its  communal 
or  corporate  commitments  and  way  of  viewing  reality  are,  for 
better  or  worse,  the  key  formative  factors.  The  reason  John  Wes- 
terhoff’s  tract,  Will  Our  Children  Have  Faith P29  has  had  such  an 
influence  in  the  Christian  churches  is  that  he  brought  to  new 
awareness  this  very  truth.  Communities  are  formative  in  the 
stances  they  take.  I  believe  that  certain  stances  are  so  out  of  tune 
with  the  dominant  culture  that  once  they  are  taken,  they  seriously 
disrupt  the  hegemonic  meaning  patterns  as  well  as  the  hegemonic 
living  patterns.  In  the  face  of  a  consumerist  culture,  one  such 
stance  is  solidarity  with  victims,  especially  with  those  judged  to 
be  non  productive  and  useless.  In  a  culture  like  ours,  no  commu¬ 
nity  will  espouse  solidarity  with  victims  without  going  through  a 


28  Here  I  agree  with  C.  Ellis  Nelson’s  assertion  in  Where  Faith  Begins  that  the  family  is  a 
necessary  formative  element  in  Christian  faith  but  not  sufficient.  Two  key  quotes  from 
Nelson  on  this  matter: 

“.  .  .  What  is  the  natural  agency  for  communicating  that  reality  [faith]  ?  .  .  .  the  nat¬ 
ural  agency  of  communication  is  the  community  of  believers.”  p.  30. 

“A  family  is  not  a  society,  although  it  has  some  of  the  qualities  of  a  society,  such  as 
different  work  assignments  to  the  individuals  in  the  family  and  rewards  and  punishments 
given  to  individuals  according  to  the  way  they  behave.  A  family  is  not  a  society  because  as 
a  unity  it  does  not  have  continuity:  new  families  are  formed,  but  particular  families  die  out. 
Also,  the  relationship  within  families  is  highly  personal,  whereas  in  a  society  relationships 
are  impersonal.  If  a  political  leader  is  killed  he  is  replaced,  for  that  role  in  a  society  must  be 
played;  but  if  an  individual  in  a  family  is  killed,  he.[sic]  as  a  person  cannot  be  replaced. 
This  distinction  is  an  important  one.  On  the  one  hand,  the  family  is  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  units  for  communicating  faith  and  the  meaning  of  faith.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot 
work  out  a  system  of  Christian  nurture  based  on  the  family  alone  because  the  family  is 
more  an  agent  of  culture  and  society  than  it  is  an  independent  unit.  YV  e  cannot  assume  that 
society  can  be  “family-like,  only  bigger.”  The  difference  between  the  family  and  society  is 
a  difference  in  kind  rather  than  in  degree  or  size.  \\  e  must  watch  this  point  carefully.  1  here 
is  always  a  tendency  to  assume  that  the  problems  of  society  would  be  solved  if  we  could 
just  expand  the  virtues  of  the  family  to  the  society.”  pp.  37-38.  See,  C.  Ellis  Nelson,  Where 
Faith  Begins  (Atlanta:  John  Knox  Press,  1967). 

29  John  H.  Westerhoff  III,  Will  Our  Children  Have  Faith?  (NY:  Seabury-Crossroad, 
1976) .  Those  who  examine  Westerhoff’s  career  to  date  will  find  that  his  life-long  preoccu¬ 
pation  has  been  with  contexts,  with  culture,  and  with  the  possibilities  of  the  local  church. 
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struggle  with  conflicting  ideas  and  values,  but  the  dialogue  such  a 
struggle  would  involve  could  be  important,  even  salvific.30 

The  assembly  of  believers  is  one  of  the  few  places  in  current 
U.S.  society  where  a  group  of  persons  assembles  publicly  in  the 
name  of  a  vision  that  counters  so  many  of  the  assumptions  of  the 
consumer  culture,  a  fact  that  gives  such  an  assembly  a  special  po¬ 
litical  potential.  In  such  assemblies,  the  process  of  maintaining 
within  a  community  a  reality  that  contradicts  the  wider  hege¬ 
monic  culture  always  involves  intense  dialogue,  as  sociologist  Peter 
Berger  reminds  us. 

It  is  possible  to  sum  up  the  dialectic  formation  of  identity  by  saying  that 
the  individual  becomes  that  which  he  [sic]  is  addressed  as  by  others. 

One  may  add  that  the  individual  appropriates  the  world  in  conversa¬ 
tion  with  others  and,  furthermore,  that  both  identity  and  world  remain 
real  to  himself  only  as  long  as  he  can  continue  the  conversation. 

The  last  point  is  very  important,  for  it  implies  that  socialization  can 
never  be  completed,  that  it  must  be  an  ongoing  process  throughout  the 
lifetime  of  the  individual.  .  .  .  The  difficulty  of  keeping  a  world  going 
expresses  itself  psychologically  in  the  difficulty  of  keeping  this  world 
subjectively  plausible.  The  world  is  built  up  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
individual  by  conversation  with  significant  others  (such  as  parents, 
teachers,  “peers”).  The  world  is  maintained  as  subjective  reality  by  the 
same  sort  of  conversation,  be  it  with  the  same  or  with  new  significant 
others  (such  as  spouses,  friends,  or  associates).  If  such  conversation  is 
disrupted  (the  spouse  dies,  the  friends  disappear,  or  one  comes  to  leave 
one’s  original  social  milieu),  the  world  begins  to  totter,  to  lose  its  sub¬ 
jective  plausibility.  In  other  words,  the  subjective  reality  of  the  world 
hangs  on  the  thin  thread  of  conversation.  .  .  .  The  maintenance  of 
such  continuity  is  one  of  the  most  important  imperatives  of  the  social 
order.31 

I  would  add  to  Berger  s  analysis  of  the  conversational  aspect  of 
reality  maintainence  an  emphasis  on  the  key  role  that  patterns  of 
behavior,  i.e.,  life  structure,  have  in  keeping  a  counter-cultural 
vision  plausible. 

Still,  the  specific  process  by  which  a  community  moves  to¬ 
wards  such  a  commitment  is  not  chartable  in  a  blueprint  sense, 
but  somewhere  in  the  process  there  will  be  a  radical  kind  of  reli¬ 
gious  education  —  or  Christian  education  —  or  cathechesis. 

Dr.  Wi  arren  is  professor  of  religious  education  in  the  Department  of  Theology 
at  St.  John’s  University. 

C.  Ellis  Nelson  brings  out  the  inescapability  and  importance  of  conflict  at  various 
places  m  Where  Faith  Begins.  See,  pp.  87-94  and  182-211,  passim. 

.. ...  Peter  Berger,  The  Sacred  Canopy:  Elements  of  a  Sociological  Theory  of  Religion 
(NY:  Doubleday  Anchor  Books,  1969),  pp.  16-17. 
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THE  FORMATIVE  POWER 
OF  THE  CONGREGATION 

Craig  Dykstra 

Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
Princeton,  NJ  08542 


The  faith  community  has  formative  power  in  the  lives  of  people. 
It  can  nurture  their  faith  and  give  shape  to  the  quality  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  their  spirits.  Faith  is  formed,  developed,  and  owned  in  the 
context  of  communities  of  faith.  Spirituality  deepens  in  commu¬ 
nity  rather  than  individualistic  isolation.  The  beliefs,  values,  atti¬ 
tudes,  stories,  rituals,  and  moral  practices  of  one’s  faith  commu¬ 
nity  are  the  human  forces  most  powerful  in  shaping  a  person’s 
spiritual  journey. 

There  seems  to  be  general  consensus  on  this  matter  among 
religious  educators  at  the  present  time.1  Within  this  consensus, 
however,  there  also  seems  to  be  some  uneasiness.  The  formative 
power  of  communities  of  faith  is  crucial,  it  is  agreed.  But  we 
worry,  first,  whether  these  communities  are  powerful  enough, 
and,  second,  whether  the  power  they  have  is  used  for  good  rather 
than  for  evil.  There  are  so  many  socializing  and  enculturating 
forces  working  in  people’s  lives  in  our  contemporary,  highly  mo¬ 
bile,  and  pluralistic  culture  that  the  formative  power  of  faith 
communities,  especially  congregations,  seems  rather  weak  in 
comparison.  Furthermore,  congregations  are  not  always  all  that 
faithful.  More  often  than  not,  and  in  many  ways,  they  seem  more  a 
reflection  of  the  wider  culture  s  values  (and,  too  often,  some  of  its 
worst)  than  something  that  is  really  “radical”  or  “counter-cul¬ 
tural.” 


If  there  is  such  a  consensus,  J ohn  W esterhof f  has  undoubtedly  had  considerable  influ¬ 
ence  in  bringing  it  about.  The  themes  of  this  consensus  that  I  have  articulated  have  been 
central  to  virtually  all  of  his  work. 
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These  are  extremely  difficult  problems  for  those  of  us  who  count 
on  the  faith  and  spirit  forming  powers  of  religious  communities. 
Answers  to  them  are  difficult  to  come  by.  One  answer  seems  to  be 
that  if  we  could  be  more  faithful  as  faith  communities,  we  would 
indeed  be  more  radical  and  counter-cultural.  Christians  and  Jews 
are  participants  in  quite  radical,  counter-cultural  faiths.  Closer 
knowledge  of  and  adherence  to  that  tradition,  rather  than  the  kind 
of  superficial  civil  religiousity  that  pervades  most  of  our  present 
corporate  life,  would  generate  more  radical  faith.  This  is  a  good 
answer,  but  how  do  we  get  from  here  to  there? 

A  prevalent  answer  to  that  question  is  one  articulated  by 
Thomas  Groome:  “our  religious  education  must  promote  a  critical 
reflective  activity  in  the  midst  of  our  socializing  if  our  faith  is  truly 
to  be  our  own  and  for  the  sake  of  the  ongoing  reform  and  faithful¬ 
ness  of  the  whole  community.”2  This  is  also  a  very  good  answer, 
an  indispensible  one,  in  fact.  But  it  begs  still  another  question: 
where  does  the  capacity  for  critical  reflection  come  from? 
Groome’s  answer  to  this  last  question  is  not  entirely  clear  to  me. 
He  seems  to  suggest  that  critical  reflection  is  possible  for  all  peo¬ 
ple  given  the  appropriate  developmental  capacities  and  that  it 
emerges  in  dialogue  with  others  when  we  think  and  talk  together 
about  our  “present  action”  in  relation  to  the  tradition  s  Story  and 
“Vision.” 

This  is  probably  true,  if  we  are  free  to  reflect  critically  on  our 
present  lives.  But  whether  we  are,  in  fact,  really  free  to  do  this  is 
not  evident.  Reflecting  critically  on  our  present  lives  is  dangerous 
business.  There  is  much  at  stake,  namely,  our  present  lives.  In 
order  to  be  free  to  reflect  critically  on  our  present  lives,  we  must 
be  willing  to  allow  our  lives  to  be  changed,  in  a  sense  to  be  given 
up.  We  ought  not  to  be  too  optimistic  about  people’s  freedom  to 
do  this.  Anyone  who  has  tried  to  get  people  in  a  congregation  to 
reflect  critically  —  really  critically  —  on  their  own  lives,  their  own 
patterns  of  present  action,  probably  is  not  very  optimistic. 

The  problems,  then,  are  not  easily  solved.  Perhaps  a  way  to  a 
solution  requires  another  look  at  the  fabric  of  life  of  faith  com¬ 
munities,  one  which  looks  realistically  at  its  limits  and  at  what 
resources  it  may  have  for  engendering  the  freedom  we  need  in 
order  to  become  what  we  are  not.  In  an  attempt  to  do  something 


2  Thomas  Groome,  Christian  Religious  Education  (San  Francisco:  Harper  &  Row, 
1980),  p.  108. 
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like  this,  I  want  to  focus  on  the  limits  and  power  of  the  Christian 
congregation.  What  is  said  here  may  or  may  not  have  implications 
for  other  religious  faiths  and  other  forms  of  community  life. 

II 

The  exploration  begins  with  and  is  structured  by  two  basic  claims. 
The  first  is  this:  A  basic  reality  of  congregational  life  is  that  we  are 
engaged  in  socially  acceptable  (indeed,  socially  celebrated)  pat¬ 
terns  of  mutual  self-destruction.  The  second  claim  is  that,  in  and 
through  congregational  life,  these  patterns  are  at  the  same  time 
being  redemptively  modified,  transformed.  Congregations  are 
profoundly  caught  up  in  powerful  patterns  of  sin  and  alienation. 
This  we  must  admit.  But  despite,  and  even  within  the  context ,  its 
embeddedness  in  these  patterns,  the  congregation  mediates  re¬ 
demptive  power.  Precisely  in  the  midst  of  its  sinfulness,  rather 
than  apart  from  it,  the  congregation  has  power  to  mediate  the 
gospel  in  such  a  way  that  the  “speaking”  of  it  can  re-structure  and 
transform  human  personal  and  social  life. 

To  see  how  this  is  so,  it  is  helpful  to  begin  with  a  story.  This  is  a 
story  of  an  upper-middle-class  church  member,  his  family,  and  a 
few  of  his  friends.  It  reveals,  I  believe,  certain  important  dynam¬ 
ics  going  on  in  the  daily  lives  of  many  of  people  in  our  culture  and 
in  many  of  our  churches  and  synagogues.I * 3 

Carl  Phillips  walked  back  to  his  car  after  leaving  Mary  Matthews’ 
house.  His  mind  was  reeling  with  the  jarring  awareness  that  he  might 
have  been  able  to  prevent  the  death  of  Mary’s  husband  and  his  friend, 

Tom  Matthews.  .  .  .  As  soon  as  he  learned  of  Tom’s  suicide,  Carl  had 
gone  immediately  to  the  Matthews  home. 

As  Carl  drove  slowly  home  he  recalled  his  conversation  with  Mary. 

Carl  thought  he  had  known  Tom  Matthews  pretty  well  but  now  was 
aware  that  he  actually  knew  very  little  about  him.  Mary  had  confided 
that  in  the  past  few  months  Tom  had  had  an  increasing  problem  with 
alcohol,  that  he  was  frequently  depressed,  and  was  basically  unable  to 
accept  being  phased  out’  of  his  executive  position  in  a  large  New  York 
firm  six  weeks  ago.  Carl  repeated  to  himself  what  he  had  told  Mary,  “If 
I’d  only  known.  ...” 

Carl  Phillips  was  also  being  “phased  out”  of  his  managerial  position 
in  a  New  York  advertising  concern  quite  similar  to  Tom  Matthews’. 

...  At  first  Carl  had  fought  for  his  job,  appealing  to  personal  friends 


I  he  story  is  a  case  reported  in  Robert  and  Alice  Evans  and  Louis  and  Carolyn  Weeks, 

Casebook  for  Christian  Living  (Atlanta:  J  ohn  Knox,  1977),  pp.  66-68.  The  case  is  a  write-up 

of  an  actual  incident,  though  the  names  are  fictional. 
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higher  up  the  executive  “ladder.”  He  had  an  impressive  record  .  .  .  , 
but  [it  soon  became  clear  that]  he  would  be  one  of  six  men  to  go  .  .  .  . 

Carl  had  not  told  his  wife  Marilyn  that  he  was  losing  his  job  until 
three  weeks  ago.  .  .  .  Carl  wondered  again  why  he  had  waited  so 
long  to  tell  her.  .  .  .  “I  guess  it  was  .  .  .  my  male  ego.  I’ve  been  con¬ 
ditioned  from  childhood  that  the  father  is  the  head  of  the  household 
and  the  provider  of  the  family.” 


When  Carl  reached  home  he  found  Marilyn  in  the  kitchen.  .  .  . 

Carl  told  Marilyn  what  he  had  learned  about  Tom  Matthews  and  put  to 
her  the  nagging  question  in  the  back  of  his  mind.  “Marilyn,  to  what  ex¬ 
tent  does  my  Christian  responsibility  demand  that  I  share  my  own  de¬ 
feats  with  other  people,  especially  if  this  kind  of  openness  could  give 
someone  else  the  courage  to  share  their  burdens  as  well?” 

Marilyn  responded  slowly  but  firmly.  “If  you’re  thinking  about  tell¬ 
ing  the  world  about  being  fired,  that’s  nothing  but  masochism.  You  feel 
guilty  about  not  having  known  about  Tom  Matthews.  Maybe  you 
could  have  helped  him,  but  it’s  too  late  now.  You  would  only  be  punish¬ 
ing  yourself  and  your  family  by  flaunting  your  failure.  .  .  .  Look,  we 
live  in  a  very  status-conscious  community  and  I  don’t  want  to  have  to 
deal  with  anyone  else’s  pity.” 

Carl  admitted  that  Marilyn  hit  some  pretty  raw  nerves  with  that 
“status  conscious”  comment.  .  .  .  From  the  viewpoint  of  those  “up¬ 
standing  taxpaying  citizens”  in  his  economic  bracket,  people  on  un¬ 
employment  compensation  are  shiftless  ‘bums  waiting  in  line  for  a 
handout.”  Perhaps  most  problematic  of  all,  could  he  really  accept  and 
face  what  he  saw  as  personal  failure  to  the  extent  that  he  could  admit 
this  to  his  friends? 

But  Carl  also  responded  to  what  he  saw  as  the  other  side  of  the 
coin”  as  he  argued  with  both  himself  and  his  wife.  Marilyn,  Tom  s 
suicide  has  painfully  forced  me  to  recognize  the  tremendous  unspoken 
needs  of  people  around  us.  I’ve  talked  before  about  the  little  pigeon¬ 
holes’  we  put  ourselves  into  and  the  crying  need  to  break  out  of  this 
pattern.  We  look  to  different  kinds  of  programs  in  the  church  to  do  this 
for  us,  but  we’re  not  really  willing  to  risk  ourselves  to  get  to  know  each 
other.  I  want  to  be  honest  with  myself  and  with  other  people  about 
where  I  am,  but  I  don’t  know  what  that  means  for  you  or  the  boys  or 
me. 

Tom  Matthews,  Carl  Phillips,  both  their  wives  and  families, 
their  business  colleagues,  their  local  community,  and  probably 
the  congregations  of  which  they  are  members  live  under  the 
power  of  a  pattern  of  mutual  self-destruction.  This  particular  pat¬ 
tern  is  called  by  social  psychologists,  the  achievement-oriented 
life-style.4  The  achievement-oriented  life-style  is  a  style  of  life 


4 1  am  depending,  in  my  discussion  of  this  life-style  pattern  on  James  E.  Loder,  “The 
Fashioning  of  Power:  A  Christian  Perspective  on  the  Life-Style  Phenomenon,  in  A.  J. 
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which  has  as  its  center  the  compulsion  to  succeed  or  achieve  in 
whatever  social  world  one  lives.  A  person  whose  style  of  life  is 
structured  by  the  achievement  motive  is  one  whose  self  image 
depends  upon  “making  it”  in  one  way  or  another.  Who  one  is, 
one’s  identity,  depends  upon  earning  the  affection  of  others 
through  the  value  of  what  one  produces  or  does.  This  compulsion 
to  achieve  affects,  almost  to  the  point  of  determining,  one’s  be¬ 
havior,  attitudes,  values,  and  fundamental  beliefs.  This  is  because 
a  life-style  is,  according  to  James  E.  Loder,  “centrally  a  matter  of 
personal,  social,  and  cultural  integration  based  on  a  formal  pat¬ 
tern  which  pervades  and  interrelates  the  registers  of  behavior, 
shaping  and  directing  a  personality  through  scores  of  varied  activ¬ 
ities  and  extremities.”* * * 5 

The  achievement  motive  is  socially  mediated  and  socially  ex¬ 
pressed.  It  has  its  roots  in  early  childhood  (as  Carl  Phillips  poi¬ 
gnantly  recognized),  and  is  reinforced  at  every  level  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  cultural  system.  There  is  nothing  that  people  need  and  want 
more  than  to  be  loved  and  found  worthy  —  just  for  who  they  are. 
But  in  most  American  early  childhood  training,  affection  (the 
•  concrete  sign  of  love)  is  not  given  unconditionally.  Affection  is 
used  as  a  manipulative  device.  It  is  withheld  until  the  child  per¬ 
forms  well;  or  at  least  it  is  bestowed  with  most  intensity  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  when  the  child  has  done  something  that  makes  the  par¬ 
ents  proud.  This  same  pattern  continues,  and  indeed  is  intensified, 
in  the  school  situation.  In  school,  the  ones  who  develop  a  sense  of 
self-worth  are  those  who  produce.  They  get  the  grades  or  other 
social  rewards.  They  get  the  affection  of  their  teachers.  They  get 
the  acclamation  of  their  classmates.  And  the  more  people  suc¬ 
ceed,  the  more  they  reap  the  benefits  of  the  social  system.  There 
are  rewards  for  those  who  achieve.  Those  who  do  not  achieve 
have  no  real  place  in  the  social  matrix.  There  is  obvious  evidence 
for  this  in  our  treatment  of  the  mentally  retarded,  the  “unedu¬ 
cated,  the  physically  blemished,  and  the  economically  disaf¬ 
fected.  Furthermore,  this  whole  system  of  social  priorities  is  sac- 
rilized  by  the  language  patterns,  symbols,  images,  and  rituals 
which  define  our  culture.  Thus,  the  achievement  motive  is  a  so¬ 
cially  acceptable,  indeed  socially  celebrated,  pattern  of  social  in- 


McKelway  and  E.  David  Willis,  eds.,  The  Context  of  Contemporary  Theology  (Atlanta: 

J°un  nox’  ^4),  PP-  187-205.  Loder  uses  the  phrase,  “socially  acceptable  patterns  of 

self-destruction,  which  I  modify  here.  See  p.  187. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  187. 
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teraction.  Who,  really,  argues  with  success  —  especially  when  that 
success  is  earned? 

But  it  is  a  pattern  of  mutual  self-destruction.  The  achievement- 
oriented  society  and  culture  gives  birth  to  persons  who  do  indeed 
produce  and  are  purposeful.  But  they  also  tend  to  manipulate 
others  for  their  own  purposes  and  suffer  from  debilitating  internal 
stress.  Why?  Because  becoming  an  achiever  costs  something.  One 
pays  the  price  by  repressing  the  need  to  be  loved  unconditionally. 
“The  central  tendency  of  achievement-orientation  is  repressive  of 
a  deep  human  cry  for  assurance  of  ascriptive  (not  achieved) 
worth.  The  outcome  is  aggression,  tension,  domineering  control, 
and  cruelty.”6  This  repression  is  self-destructive  and  destructive 
of  others.  It  is  self-destructive,  not  only  because  it  produces  ulcers 
(or  ultimately,  as  in  Tom  Mattews’  case,  suicide),  but  more  fun¬ 
damentally  because  it  locks  the  door  to  the  one  thing  on  which 
human  life  most  fundamentally  depends:  unconditional  love. 

In  the  achievement-oriented  life-style,  people  become  utterly, 
deeply,  existentially  convinced  that  they  cannot  be  loved  just  as 
they  are  —  with  all  their  failures,  inadequacies,  and  finitude.  We 
are  driven  to  earning  love.  But  earned  love  is  not  what  gives  us 
life;  only  unearned  love  does  that,  because  only  unearned  love  is 
fully  love.  So,  by  being  compelled  to  earn  love,  we  forfeit  the 
possibility  of  receiving  what  we  most  truly  and  basically  need.  It 
is  mutually  destructive,  not  only  because  aggression  and  cruelty 
(however  subtle)  tends  to  maim  those  toward  whom  it  is  directed, 
but  also  because  those  who  cannot  receive  ascriptive  love  cannot 
give  it  either. 

We  have  here,  then,  a  pattern  of  socially  acceptable  mutual 
self-destruction.  One  crucial  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this  pattern 
pervades  the  church.  Achievement  as  a  compulsion  is  fostered, 
accepted,  and  even  celebrated  in  the  church  as  much  as  any¬ 
where.  “Model  churches”  are  successful,  achieving  churches.  Per¬ 
sons  who  are  honored  in  churches  are  persons  who  are  purpose¬ 
ful,  productive,  and  accomplished  —  persons  who  excel  and 
achieve  in  and  out  of  the  church.  Concrete  evidence  for  the  per¬ 
vasiveness  of  the  achievement-oriented  life-style  in  congregations 
is  the  obvious  sympathy  we  all  feel  for  Marilyn  Phillips  response 
to  her  husband’s  thoughts  about  opening  himself  up  to  others  in 
their  congregation.  To  do  so  would  be  very  risky.  Why?  Because 


6  Ibid.,  p.  191. 
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both  Carl  and  Marilyn  know  that  to  do  so  would  be  to  rupture  the 
achievement-oriented  norms,  values,  and  expectations  of  the 
community.  It  would  be  “flaunting  failure”  rather  than  “being 
one’s  self.”  To  do  this  would  create  pain  and  conflict,  and  might 
very  likely  lead  to  the  rejection  of  the  Phillips  by  their  friends. 

Here  we  have,  then,  a  painful  reality  of  congregational  life.  In 
congregations,  and  as  congregations  we  are  engaged  in  socially 
acceptable  patterns  of  mutual  self-destruction.  And  the  achieve¬ 
ment  pattern  is  only  one  of  them.  Authoritarian,  racist,  sexist,  im¬ 
perialistic,  and  other  oppressive  patterns  are  among  the  many 
self-destructive  life-styles  that  pervade  our  culture  and  our 
churches.  Furthermore,  it  is  not  just  that  we  behave  in  achieve¬ 
ment-oriented,  authoritarian,  racist,  sexist,  or  imperialistic  ways. 
These  fundamental  patterns  are  institutionalized,  passed  on  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  become  the  patterns  of  personality 
within  which  individuals  are  virtually  compelled  to  act,  feel, 
think,  and  even  imagine. 

Ill 

The  compulsive  and  pervasive  nature  of  these  patterns  of  mutual 
self-destruction  is  what  limits  our  freedom  so  in  relation  to  them. 
Critical  reflection  upon  them  is  difficult  to  attain.  Part  of  the  rea¬ 
son  for  this  is  that  they  operate  largely  at  a  pre-reflective  level.  As 
Edward  Farley  points  out  in  another  (but  correlative)  context,  it  is 
“too  close  to  see  because  we  ‘see’  by  means  of  it,  that  is  through  a 
consciousness  already  modified  by  it.”'  Bringing  them  to  con¬ 
sciousness  may  elicit  recognition.  When  the  patterns  are  identi¬ 
fied  and  articulated,  people  may  say,  “It’s  true.  I  hadn’t  thought 
about  it  before,  but  at  the  same  time  I  knew  it  all  along.”  But  this 
does  little  to  rob  them  of  their  power.  Consciousness  of  the  pat¬ 
terns  in  our  own  lives,  their  contradictions,  and  their  diabolical 
results  does  not  make  us  any  less  captive  to  them  or  free  from 
them.  Indeed,  even  our  consciousness  of  the  patterns  may  be  co¬ 
opted  by  them.  The  achievement  of  critically  reflective  discern¬ 
ment  may  simply  reinforce  our  dependence  on  our  intellectual 
powers  as  our  source  of  self-worth,  make  us  compulsively  criti¬ 
cally  reflective,  and  leave  us  unable  to  do  anything  more  than 
strive  further  to  be  more  critically  acute  than  the  next  person.  Crit¬ 
ical  reflection  is  not  the  primary  source  of  freedom  from  these 


Edward  Farley,  Ecclesial  Man  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1975),  p,  141. 
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patterns  of  mutual  self-destruction;  it  is,  rather,  a  fruit  of  that 
freedom. 

Furthermore,  the  mere  presence  of  the  story,  vision,  and  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  faith  is  no  guarantee  that  these  powerful  patterns  will 
be  overcome.  The  patterns  easily  survive  in  congregational  life, 
no  matter  how  much  that  life  may  be  filled  with  talk  about  sin, 
crucifixion,  the  love  of  God,  or  the  grace  of  the  Lord  J esus  Christ. 
The  pattern  in  the  achievement-oriented  congregation,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  is  to  learn  to  manipulate  this  language  well.  The  achiever  is 
one  who  will  strive  to  be  articulate  about  sin,  convincing  in  an 
analysis  of  the  centrality  of  the  crucifixion  in  contemporary  theol¬ 
ogy,  effective  in  proclamation,  purposeful  and  disciplined  in  the 
work  of  the  church  —  all  in  order  to  earn  respect  and  love  in  the 
congregational  context.  The  achiever  will  use  the  language  and 
live  in  the  context  of  the  congregation  in  a  particular  way.  “The 
achiever  will  take  only  ‘appropriate’  risks  and  probably  therefore 
only ‘successful’  .  .  .  risks,  learn  the ‘winning’ answers,  interpret 
them  to  justify  his  [sic]  style,  and  assume  —  perhaps  not  errone¬ 
ously  _  that  the  church  is  celebrating  his  way  of  life.”8 

IV 

The  patterns  which  I  have  been  describing  are  a  manifestation  of 
one  basic  kind  of  response  to  the  human  situation.9  We  human 
beings  are  human  beings,  in  part,  just  because  we  recognize  our 
own  non-necessity.10  That  is,  we  recognize  that  we  might  not  be. 
Death  is  the  paradigm  evidence  of  this;  and  only  human  beings 
live  anticipating  death.  We  know  that  our  existence,  the  fact  that 
we  are,  is  not  necessary.  But  we  also  know  that  who  we  are  is  not 
necessary.  Through  different  decisions  and  circumstances  we 
might  be  very  different  from  who  we  are.  And  the  future  leaves 
open  the  possibility  that  we  will  become  different  in  the  future. 
The  result  of  this  is  a  fundamental  insecurity.  Human  life  recog¬ 
nizes  that  it  is  surrounded  by  chaos.  The  creation  stories  in  Gene¬ 
sis  bear  witness  to  this.  (In  the  creation  stories,  God  does  not  de¬ 
stroy  chaos;  God  pushes  it  back  and  separates  the  creation  from  it.) 

This  recognition  that  we  are  surrounded  by  chaos  is  accom¬ 
panied,  however,  by  a  correlative  refusal.  Human  being,  as  such, 


8  Loder,  op.  cit.,  p.  192. 

9  See  Farley,  op.  cit.,  ch.  6,  for  a  phenomenological  description  of  this  situation 

10  Ibid.,  pp.  132-33. 
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refuses  chaos  as  the  ultimate  framework  of  human  endeavor.11 
This  refusal  may  take  two  basic  forms,  however:  what  Farley  calls 
“self-securing,”12  on  the  one  hand,  and  faith,  on  the  other.  Self- 
securing  is  primarily  typified  by  the  attempt  to  refuse  chaos  by 
one’s  own  powers.  Faith  is  primarily  typified  by  the  trust  and 
knowledge  that  God  alone  can  refuse  chaos,  and  that  God  has 
done  and  continues  always  to  do  so. 

The  self  is  a  very  fragile  thing.  It  is  threatened  on  all  sides. 
How  is  it  to  be  established  and  secured?  How  can  we  know  for 
sure  that  we  are  something,  something  good  and  valuable  and 
worthy  of  being  around,  in  spite  of  the  fact  of  our  physical  and 
personal  non-necessity?  We  can  know  that  we  are  only  if  we  are 
noticed.  If  no  one  notices  that  we  are  here,  our  lives,  our  very 
selves,  are  in  jeopardy.  It  is  in  being  noticed  by  others  that  chil¬ 
dren  come  to  know  that  they  exist  in  the  first  place.  If  children  are 
not  noticed,  if  their  presence  is  not  felt  by  others,  their  being  is  not 
secured  and  the  formation  of  a  sense  of  self  is  impossible.  The 
need  to  be  established  and  sustained  can  only  be  met  by  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  sense  that  one  is  profoundly  and  permanently  no¬ 
ticed  by  another.  To  learn  from  one’s  parents  when  one  is  very 
young  that  one  is  accepted,  valuable,  and  indispensible  in  the 
world  is  to  learn  that  one  is. 

But  note  what  happens  when  this  certainty  is  not  forthcoming 
or  begins  to  break  down.  In  this  case,  we  begin  to  make  people 
notice  us.  We  begin  to  use  people  as  mirrors  in  which  to  see  our¬ 
selves  reflected.  We  begin  to  manipulate  others  into  responding 
to  us,  and  in  our  own  terms.  This  can  have  many  different  kinds  of 
effects.  It  can  make  us  so  hungry  for  power  that  we  begin  to  de¬ 
stroy  others  in  the  process  of  trying  to  get  it.  It  can  make  us  engage 
in  all  kinds  of  activities  that  we  think  will  get  us  what  we  think  we 
need  in  order  to  be  somebody.  I  would  say,  in  fact,  that  every 
personal  and  social  evil  has  its  roots  in  our  need  to  manipulate  the 
world  into  paying  attention  to  us. 

And  when  the  world  does  not  respond  —  because  it,  too,  is 
engaged  in  its  own  self-securing  —  our  attempts  to  make  it  re¬ 
spond  become  continuously  more  desparate.  This  dynamic,  I  am 
arguing,  is  at  the  root  of  the  achievement-oriented  life-style  and 
all  other  self-destructive  patterns  of  social  existence.  And  when 


11  Ibid.,  p.  133. 

12  Ibid.,  p.  143. 
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our  desperate  attempts  to  make  the  world  take  notice  do  not  work 
(in  the  context  of  our  present  discussion,  when  achievement  fails 
to  bring  love),  we  increasingly  look  for  ways  to  anaesthetize  our¬ 
selves  (through  alcohol,  prejudice,  vain-glory,  or  in  extremis, 
suicide)  against  the  knowledge  that  we  are  not  being  noticed  in 
the  way  we  want  or  need  to  be. 

This  dynamic  operates  in  all  of  us  to  one  degree  or  another. 
Another  word  for  it  is  sin.  Our  sin  is  overcome,  the  dynamic  is 
broken,  only  insofar  as  we  are  profoundly  and  permanently  no¬ 
ticed  in  love.  One  of  God’s  greatest  blessings  is  the  love  and  atten¬ 
tion  we  receive  from  other  people,  especially  love  and  attention 
which  we  somehow  sense  is  not  self-seeking.  But  because  we  are 
all  sinners,  none  of  us  can  be  the  source  of  permanent  establish¬ 
ment  and  sustenance  for  another.  We  all  grow  up,  and  the  exis¬ 
tence  that  was  secured  for  us  in  childhood  by  our  parents  always 
breaks  down.  We  find  out  that  our  parents  are  not  perfect,  omnip¬ 
otent,  and  eternal.  They  fail  us,  on  the  one  hand,  and  they  die,  on 
the  other.  More  disasterously,  so  does  everyone  else. 

That  is  why  our  release  from  sin  (and  correlatively,  from  all  of 
the  pattern  of  mutual  self-destruction  in  which  we  are  em¬ 
bedded)  depends  upon  God  and  faith  in  God.  Unless  there  is  this 
reality  which  does  in  fact  establish  and  sustain  us,  secure  us  in 
existence,  notice  us  in  love,  permanently  and  utterly,  and  unless, 
through  faith,  somehow  deep  within  our  being  we  know  that,  we 
have  no  choice  but  to  continue  desperately  to  secure  our  own 
selves. 


V 

Now  we  are  at  the  point  where  we  may  speak  of  the  redemptive 
power  of  the  congregation.  Our  second  claim  is  that  these  mutu¬ 
ally  destructive  patterns  are  being  redemptively  transformed  and 
that  in  this  lies  the  power  of  the  congregation  to  mediate  the  gos¬ 
pel.  Since  the  patterns  which  destroy  us  lie  at  the  pre-reflective 
level,  and  since  the  roots  of  these  patterns  lie  in  the  desperate 
attempts  at  self-securing  that  characterize  our  historical  existence, 
the  redemptive  power  of  the  congregation  must  be  a  transforma¬ 
tion  of  self-securing  and  must  somehow  be  mediated  at  a  pre- 
reflective  level. 

It  is  not  enough  for  the  congregation  to  speak  religious  phrases. 
Nor  is  it  enough  for  it  simply  to  try  more  ardently  to  become  a 
community  of  mutual  love.  Because  the  patterns  of  mutual  self- 
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destruction  operate  at  a  pre-reflective  level,  mere  speech  has  no 
effect.  And  because  the  life  of  the  congregation  continues  to  be 
self-destructive,  it  cannot,  under  its  own  power,  become  a  com¬ 
munity  of  mutual  love.  Even  to  make  the  attempt  is  to  continue  to 
strive  toward  self-securing. 

It  might  seem,  then,  that  the  congregation  has  no  redemptive 
power  and  there  is  nothing  the  congregation  can  do.  But  this  is  not 
the  case.  What  the  congregation  can  do  is  (1)  acknowledge  its 
participation  in  patterns  of  mutual  self-destruction  (in  theological 
language,  this  is  called  confession),  (2)  articulate  its  incapacity  to 
secure  itself  (this  is  called  repentance),  and  (3)  recognize,  pro¬ 
claim,  and  celebrate  the  establishing  and  sustaining  power  which 
belongs  to  God  alone  (this  we  call  proclamation  and  prayer).  In 
brief,  the  congregation  may  worship.  Worship  is  the  core  of  con¬ 
gregational  life,  and  provides  the  paradigm  for  its  peculiar  form 
of  life.  In  worship,  the  congregation  is  a  congregation.  Through 
worship,  patterns  of  mutual  self-destruction  become  redemp- 
tively  transformed. 

Worship,  in  this  context,  is  not  simply  cultic  ritual  (though  as 
.ritual,  worship  teaches  the  congregation  who  they  are).  Worship 
is  rather  a  style  of  life  which  may  pervade  the  whole  of  a  congre¬ 
gation  s  existence  —  even  while  it  continues  in  sin.  Look  again 
carefully  at  the  example  with  which  we  began.  What  Carl  Phillips 
is  yearning  to  do  in  sharing  his  defeats  with  other  people  is  to 
worship.  His  yearning  to  be  honest  with  himself  and  with  others  is 
a  yearning  to  worship  (to  confess,  to  repent,  and  to  proclaim  and 
pray)  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  He  is  yearning  to  come  before  God  as 
he  is.  And  he  knows  that  the  only  way  to  come  before  God  as  he  is, 
is  to  come  before  God  with  others  as  they  are.  Furthermore,  he 
suspects  that  the  others  with  whom  he  might  come  are  yearning  to 
worship  in  the  same  way.  He  suspects  this  because  the  testimonies 
and  stories  of  the  faith  tradition  of  which  he  is  a  part  (he  speaks  of 
his  Christian  responsibility)  tell  him  that  this  is  true. 

I  hus,  right  in  the  middle  of  the  self-securing  and  mutually  de¬ 
structive  form  of  social  life  of  the  status-conscious,  achievement- 
oriented  congregation  of  which  Carl  Phillips,  and  many  of  us,  are 
a  part,  there  is  worship  and  the  yearning  to  worship  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.  And  here  lies  the  power  of  the  congregation  to  mediate  the 
gospel.  For  in  a  pre-reflective  way,  the  worship  that  goes  on  from 
week  to  week,  corrupted  as  it  is,  continues  to  break  up  self- 
securing  self-destructive  patterns.  This  provides  the  fulcrum  by 
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which  our  mutually  self-destructive  social  life  may  be  and  is  being 
transformed  for  our  redemption.  It  is  worship,  more  than  critical 
reflection,  that  is  the  context  of  our  freedom.  Insofar  as  (and  as 
long  as)  the  congregation  worships,  the  congregation  remains  the 
church.  And  insofar  as  the  congregation’s  whole  life  increasingly 
takes  on  the  form  of  worship,  to  that  extent  the  congregation  in¬ 
creasingly  more  powerfully  and  influentially  bears  redemptive 
power. 

Worship  may  seem  an  odd  place  to  locate  the  source  of  the 
freedom  that  is  required  for  the  ongoing  transformation  of  per¬ 
sonal  and  corporate  life.  And,  of  course,  it  is  not  always.  Worship 
may  degenerate  into  idolatry.  Worship  is  what  we  once  called 
“divine  worship”  only  insofar  as  it  is  worship  of  God  —  the  God 
whose  nature  and  living  presence  the  faith  community’s  Story  and 
Vision  (to  use  Groome’s  terms)  render.  Furthermore,  worship  as 
communal  style  of  life  is  worship  only  insofar  as  all  its  common 
expectations  and  processes  of  socialization  (for  both  good  and  ill) 
are  governed  by  and  continually  altered  by  apprehensions  of  and 
dealings  with  God.  Unless  this  underlies  all  of  its  practices,  struc¬ 
tures,  and  patterns  of  mutual  human  relationship  (constructive  or 
destructive),  life  in  the  community  of  faith  is  nothing  more  than 
participation  in  still  another  sociological  group  —  no  different  in 
any  essential  way  from  participation  in  a  profession,  a  club,  or  a 
social  movement.  In  such  cases,  the  ultimate  reality  becomes  the 
community  itself  with  its  beliefs,  practices,  values,  and  ways  of 
seeing.  Then,  idolatry  reigns. 

What  makes  a  community  a  worshipping  community  is  the 
fact  that,  as  Farley  points  out,  its  “social  structures  and  individual 
behaviors  and  attitudes  are  at  best  vehicles  for  whatever  realities 
faith  apprehends  but  are  not  the  realities  themselves.”13  Farley 
goes  on  to  describe  the  way  in  which  this  conviction  lies  at  the 
heart  of  Christian  faith: 

Historical  study  of  the  origin,  development,  events,  personages,  and 
“essence”  of  Christianity  reveals  a  prevailing  consensus  that  faith  is  di¬ 
rected  to  realities  which  are  unreducible  to  the  images,  experience,  or 
behaviors  of  this  historical  religion .  Even  if  we  grant  the  doxological 
dimension  in  the  language  about  God  in  this  historical  faith,  the  praise 
of  God  is  not  praise  of  praise.  It  is  not  intended  as  praise  of  a  community 
engendered  symbol  or  image.  When  an  early  church  father  or  reformer 


13  Ibid.,  p.  15. 
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criticized  an  opponent’s  Christology,  a  state  of  affairs  was  intended 
which  pertained  to  Jesus  himself,  not  simply  the  literary,  psychologi¬ 
cal,  or  sociological  features  of  the  opponent  or  the  tradition.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  historical  faith  in  its  very  “essence”  testifies  to  realities 
which  transcend  its  own  determinacy,  representations,  and  theology.14 

The  loss  of  God  as  a  known,  believed,  and  present  reality ,  tran¬ 
scendent  to  the  community,  is  the  loss  of  faith  itself.  Without  God 
as  the  ultimate  referent  of  all  of  a  faith  community’s  activities, 
distorted  and  corrupted  as  they  may  often  be,  faith  simply  re¬ 
duces  to  the  human  construction  of  reality  through  social  means. 
Socialization  becomes  nothing  more  than  the  incorporation  of 
persons  into  a  social  group  and  its  ways,  and  mutual  human  rela¬ 
tionships  lack  any  meaning  that  transcends  personal  and  social 
immediacy.  What,  in  faith,  had  been  only  means  have  become  the 
end  or  telos  itself. 

In  faith,  however,  patterns  of  mutual  expectation  and  sociali¬ 
zation  are  not  ultimate.  They  are  means  by  which  the  community 
as  a  whole  and  individuals  in  it  come  to  know  and  live  appropri¬ 
ately  in  response  to  God.  Because  the  community  and  its  ways  are 
never  ultimate,  they  are  always  open  to  change  on  the  basis  of 
deeper  understandings  of  God  and  relationship  to  God.  It  is  con¬ 
tinually  susceptible  to  judgment  and  renewal  from  its  source  and 
ground,  because  its  source  and  ground  is  not  itself.15  This  is  why 
recognition  of  the  need  for  confession  of  sin  and  repentance  is 
more  fundamental  to  the  church’s  experience  than  any  claims  it 
might  make  for  its  own  moral  goodness. 

When  this  is  the  case  in  the  life  of  a  congregation,  the  freedom 
that  emerges  is  quite  stunning.  A  marvelous  example  is  reflected 
in  a  story  Harvey  Cox  tells  about  a  Sunday  morning  in  his  own 
little  congregation  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.16  Cox  begins  his 


14  Ibid.,  pp.  15-16. 

1  he  criticisms  of  socialization  theory  in  religious  education,  including  Groome’s, 
have  been  made  largely  on  the  grounds  that  socialization  necessarily  implies  domestica¬ 
tion  and  the  preservation  of  the  status  quo.  This  seems  to  me  to  involve  too  simplistic  a 
,f,ad‘ng°„?ciallzation  theory.  I  believe  there  is  more  dialectic  built  into  both  Nelson’s  and 
Westerhof f  s  positions  than  is  usually  recognized,  though  neither  are,  to  my  mind,  ade¬ 
quately  clear  or  forceful  about  this.  In  any  case,  a  more  fundamental  problem  than  any 
perceived  lack  of  dialectic  between  the  faith  community  and  the  larger  world  or  between 
the  community  and  its  members  is  the  problem  of  what  Farley  calls  “reality  loss”  (the  loss 
o  a  believable  sense  of  the  reality  of  God  as  a  foundation  for  the  community’s  life).  Ad¬ 
vances  can  be  made  over  both  “socialization”  and  “critical  dialectical  hermeneutical”  the¬ 
ory  only  by  confronting  this  issue  directly.  This  is  a  project  yet  to  be  undertaken. 

_  16  ^he  story  appeared  in  an  editorial.  “The  Spy  in  the  Pew  ”  The  New  York  Timps 
(Monday,  March  3,  1986),  p.  A15.  The  following  quotations  are  taken  from  that  source. 
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story  by  saying  that  one  Sunday,  “the  minister  of  the  small  Baptist 
church  I  belong  to  did  a  very  nice  thing.  During  the  pastoral 
prayer,  along  with  remembering  the  sick  and  the  shut-ins,  he  also 
asked  the  Lord  to  bestow  a  special  blessing  on  our  informer.”  The 
“informer,”  it  turns  out,  is  a  person  who  has  infiltrated  the  life  of 
the  congregation  and  is  informing  the  F.B.I.  of  its  activities. 
Whimsically,  Cox  notes  their  surprise  at  the  government’s  need 
for  an  undercover  agent. 

There  isn’t  anything  very  confidential  about  our  church.  The  title  of  the 
sermons,  such  as  ‘Begin  the  Faith  Journey  Today,’  are  displayed  on  the 
bulletin  board  outside.  The  newsletter  carries  more  information  than 
most  of  our  members  want  to  know.  The  bulletins  the  ushers  hand  you 
on  Sunday  tell  you  whose  birthdays  and  anniversaries  are  coming  up 
and  whose  memory  is  invoked  by  the  flowers  on  the  communion  table. 

What  surprised  us  most  was  that  the  F.B.I.  thought  it  would  be  hard 
to  worm  information  out  of  us.  Many  people  think  our  church’s  prob¬ 
lem  is  just  the  opposite.  Since  we  are  Baptists  and  therefore  maybe  a 
little  on  the  zealous  side,  we  are  more  often  accused  of  telling  people 
too  much.  Indeed,  some  of  our  members  feel  that  the  last  place  they 
would  tell  somebody  a  secret  would  be  at  church  —  not  because  some¬ 
body  might  spill  the  beans  but  because  in  all  probability  people  al¬ 
ready  know. 

Cox  goes  on  to  tell  of  the  various  kinds  of  things  that  go  on  in  his 
rather  active,  but  not  atypical  congregation:  Sunday  school, 
morning  worship,  coffee  hour,  adult  discussion  groups,  choir  re¬ 
hearsals,  Bible  studies,  committee  meetings,  prayer  circles,  pot- 
luck  suppers,  and  so  on.  Apparently,  what  has  the  government 
upset  is  that  one  of  the  church  committees  helps  a  Salvadoran 
refugee  whom  the  congregation  had  brought  to  Cambridge  and 
whose  children  are  still  down  there. 

The  presence  of  the  informer  has  the  congregation  a  bit  wor¬ 
ried,  but  not  too  much.  It  is  something  of  a  nuisance  and  a  few 
people  have  become  wary  of  strangers.  But  Cox  says: 

Still,  in  the  meantime,  I  am  glad  our  preacher  asked  the  Lord  to  grant  a 
special  blessing  to  the  informer.  In  fact,  we  all  secretly  hope  our  infil¬ 
trator  does  not  get  tired  and  quit.  If  he  stays  around  long  enough,  he  11 
learn  that  when  we  say  our  church  is  a  “sanctuary,”  we  don  t  mean  just 
for  Salvadoran  refugees.  Churches  are  sanctuaries  for  homeless,  lost 
and  confused  people  of  all  kinds,  including  secret  agents.  They,  too, 
are  welcome  to  come  and  pray,  listen  to  the  Gospel  reading  and  belt 
out  “Beulah  Land”  with  us.  Who  knows,  they  might  even  end  up  getting 
saved.  It  wouldn’t  be  the  first  time. 

In  the  context  of  a  worshipping  congregation,  a  remarkable 
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freedom  obtains.  One  senses  it  not  so  much  in  any  acuteness  of 
critical  analysis  (though  one  does  not  doubt  that  this  can  be  done 
if  it  is  needed);  rather,  the  freedom  comes  through  in  the  lightness 
of  touch,  the  humor  that  proves  that  nothing,  neither  external 
threat  nor  internal  order,  is  taken  with  ultimate  seriousness  —  pre¬ 
cisely  because  nothing  else  is  ultimate  but  the  God  whom  they 
worship.  It  may  not  look  much  like  freedom.  But,  in  praying  for 
the  sick  and  the  shut-in,  in  all  the  open  conversation  at  the  coffee 
hours,  the  adult  discussion  groups,  and  the  potluck  suppers  about 
things  that  matter  in  people’s  lives  (and  some  things  that  don’t), 
in  the  goings  on  at  the  choir  rehearsals,  the  Bible  studies,  the 
prayer  circles,  the  committee  meetings,  and,  above  all,  in  the  high 
if  somewhat  comic  drama  of  the  worship  service  where  God’s 
presence  is  invoked,  where  the  Word  of  God  is  read  aloud,  where 
the  Good  News  is  preached,  where  God  is  praised  in  voices  lifted 
up  in  song,  where  people  come  from  east  and  west  and  north  and 
south  to  sit  at  table  with  the  Risen  Christ,  and  where,  who  knows, 
from  time  to  time  a  few  even  end  up  getting  saved  ...  in  all  this 
there  is  considerable  freedom. 

There  is  freedom  from  compulsive  self-securing.  There  is 
freedom  from  the  patterned,  pre-reflective  forces  that  generate 
mutual  self-destruction.  The  worshipping  people  are  never  ut¬ 
terly  or  perfectly  free,  of  course.  The  self-securing  is  redemp- 
tively  modified ,  not  eliminated.  The  mutual  self-destruction  is 
ameliorated  in  some  ways,  though  never  completely.  Still,  there  is 
a  point  of  leverage  and  some  movement  —  maybe  even  enough  to 
enable  the  people  to  open  their  arms  to  strangers,  both  Salvadoran 
refugees  and  F.B.I.  informers. 


VI 

This  point  of  leverage  is  crucial  for  education  in  the  congrega¬ 
tional  context.  It  is  all  we  need.  In  my  view,  Christian  education, 
at  least,  is  dependent  upon  the  church;  it  does  not  create  the 
church  in  the  first  place.  It  depends  upon  it  already  being  there.  If 
there  are  congregations  where  there  is  absolutely  no  movement 
toward  confession,  repentance,  proclamation,  and  prayer  and  no 
one  who  has  experienced  to  any  degree  or  in  any  way  some  re¬ 
lease  from  the  mutually  self-destructive  dynamics  of  personal  and 
social  life  that  comes  by  God’s  grace,  then,  in  that  congregation, 
there  is  no  possibility  of  Christian  education.  For  Christian  educa¬ 
tion  is  the  church  s  attempt  to  understand  its  own  experience. 
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When  a  congregation  has  absolutely  no  experience  as  a  church, 
there  is  nothing,  Christianly  speaking,  for  it  to  understand. 

Although  a  congregation  may  have  little  experience  as  a  con¬ 
fessing,  repenting,  proclaiming,  and  praying  community,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  rare  for  one  to  have  none.  At  the  very  least,  most  congre¬ 
gations  still  have  a  liturgy  which  has  been  passed  on  to  it  through 
the  tradition  that  still  goes  through  the  motions  of  confessing,  re¬ 
penting,  proclaiming,  and  praying.  It  is  a  place  to  start.  Also,  most 
congregations  are  in  one  way  or  another  connected  to  the  larger 
Christian  community  where  these  activities  are  going  on.  This  is 
another  place  to  start. 

Let  us  look  at  this  notion  of  Christian  education  as  the  church’s 
attempt  to  understand  its  own  experience.  When  I  use  the  word 
understand,  I  mean  more  than  “know  a  good  deal  about  .  .  .” 
(though  I  very  definitely  want  to  include  that).  “Understanding,” 
however,  includes  more.  It  includes  having  been  initiated  into  the 
experience  one  understands.  It  also  includes  an  intellectual  and 
emotional  appreciation  for  what  one  understands.  But  most  of  all, 
understanding  means  to  be  able  to  “see  and  grasp  the  inner  char¬ 
acter  and  hidden  nature  of  thing”1 7  in  one’s  experience;  one  has 
insight  into  its  reality  and  meaning.  Thus,  Christian  education  is 
the  church’s  attempt  to  help  its  people  see  and  grasp  the  inner 
character  and  hidden  nature  of  its  own  experience  as  a  confessing, 
repenting,  proclaiming,  praying  community  in  response  to  God  s 
gracious,  redeeming  activity  in  the  world. 

The  prerequisites  of  Christian  education,  understood  in  this 
way,  are  some  minimal  experience  of  confession,  repentance, 
prayer  and  proclamation.  The  effect  of  Christian  education  will 
be  the  deepening  and  broadening  of  the  church  s  experience  as 
those  who  come  more  and  more  to  understand  it  also  take  more 
and  more  responsibility  for  it.  But  the  process  itself  is  at  once  an 
investigative  process  which  guides  people  in  the  exploration  of 
this  experience,  a  critical  process  which  jars  people  out  of  the  pat¬ 
terns  of  thinking,  feeling,  valuing,  and  behaving  that  make  it  dif¬ 
ficult  for  them  to  participate  in  this  experience,  a  hermeneutical 
process  which  aids  people  in  the  interpretation  of  this  experience, 
and  a  caring  process  which  invites  people  continually  more 
deeply  into  this  experience  in  freedom.  Through  investigation, 


»  Raymond  Holley,  Religious  Understanding  and  Religious  Education  (London: 
Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul,  1978),  p.  75. 
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criticism,  interpretation,  and  care,  Christian  education  helps  the 
Christian  community  see  and  grasp  the  inner  character  and  hid¬ 
den  nature  of  the  mutual  self-destruction  and  redemption  that 
goes  on  in  its  own  experience  in  order  that,  in  its  whole  ministry,  it 
may  participate  less  and  less  in  its  own  destructive  patterns  and 
those  of  the  broader  society  and  may  more  and  more  be  open  to 
the  redemptive  activity  of  God. 


Dr.  Dykstra  is  a  Professor  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
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This  is  a  splendid  book,  lucidly  written,  painstakingly  re¬ 
searched.  I  read  it  avidly,  learned  from  it,  fought  with  it,  grew 
with  it.  I  finished  it  with  immeasurably  more  insight  than  I 
brought,  and  commend  it  to  all  who  seek  to  understand  United 
States  religious  education  in  the  twentieth  century.  It  chronicles  a 
past  we  must  understand  in  order  to  create  new  forms.  It  cri¬ 
tiques  a  narrowness  we  must  transcend  in  order  to  include  all 
peoples.  In  so  doing,  with  clarity  and  strength,  it  suggests  that  in 
the  wedding  of  understanding  and  transcendence,  we  might  truly 
become  RELIGIOUS  educators.” — Maria  Harris,  Andover  New¬ 
ton  Theological  School. 
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Because  it  involves  the  process  of  discovering  what  is  good  and 
what  God  requires  of  us,  knowledge  is  a  fundamental  value  in 
Jewish  tradition.  Our  values  and  commitments,  our  duty  to 
choose  and  the  consequences  of  our  decisions  are  based  on  the 
best  knowledge  available  to  us.  Since  God  has  commanded  us  to 
learn  Torah,  understood  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense  of  this 
term,  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  a  “mitzvah”  (command¬ 
ment).  The  Shulchan  Aruch  contains  an  entire  section  on  “Laws  of 
Torah  Study,”  and  the  Talmud  asserts  that  children  in  school  may 
not  be  interrupted  even  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple. 

But  we  are  repeatedly  told,  throughout  rabbinic  literature, 
that  knowledge  is  not  an  end  in  itself;  it  must  lead  to  a  higher 
purpose.  “He  who  has  knowledge  of  the  Torah  but  not  fear  of 
God  is  like  the  keeper  of  a  treasury  who  has  the  inner  keys  but  not 
the  outer  keys;  he  cannot  enter.” 

A  mnemonic  system  was  devised  by  the  rabbis  for  teaching 
the  Hebrew  alphabet.  For  example,  the  letters  “gimel”  and 
“dalet”  are  remembered  by  the  phrase  gemol  dalim  (show 
kindness  to  the  poor) .  The  text  goes  on  to  ask,  Why  is  the  roof  of 
the  gimel  stretched  toward  the  dalet?  Because  the  poor  should  be 
available  to  him.  And  why  is  the  face  of  the  dalet  turned  away 
from  the  gimel?  Because  he  must  give  him  help  in  secret,  lest  he  be 
ashamed.”  Almost  every  letter  is  remembered  in  terms  of  ethical 
values.  Over  and  over  we  read  such  passages  as  He  who  occupies 
himself  only  with  the  study  of  Torah,  it  is  as  if  he  had  no  God. 
Knowledge  itself  must  lead  to  deeper  dimensions.  The  learning 
process  does  not  terminate  with  the  retrieval  of  information. 
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Ideally,  it  should  lead  to  the  formation  of  personal  values  by 
which  the  individual  Jew  can  live  meaningfully  and  creatively. 

That  formation  begins  in  the  home  with  the  affectional  bond¬ 
ing  between  parent  (“teacher”  in  Hebrew)  and  the  child.1  One  of 
Judaism’s  traditional  texts,  Kav  Ha-Yashar,  captures  the  spirit  of 
that  bond,  which  is  also  a  source  of  parental  responsibility  for  the 
child’s  growth  and  education,  as  we  see  in  the  excerpt: 

When  the  time  has  come  for  the  child  to  go  to  school,  the  father  should 
rise  early  in  the  morning  and  take  the  child.  Whether  the  father  be  an 
old  man  or  a  great  man,  an  elder  or  a  master,  he  must  not  be  ashamed  to 
take  his  child  to  school  this  first  time,  but  rather  give  thanks  and  praise 
to  God,  for  according  him  the  grace  to  have  his  son  placed  before  the 
Shechinah  (divine  presence). 

Then  a  slate  is  brought,  and  several  Hebrew  letters  are  written  on  the 
slate.  The  child  repeats  three  letters  after  the  teacher.  Then  a  little  ho¬ 
ney  is  put  on  the  slate,  and  the  child  should  lick  the  honey  from  the 
letters. 

The  father  should  then  take  his  child  home.  On  this  day  both  father  and 
mother  fast  and  pray  that  the  child  may  prosper  in  Torah  and  rever¬ 
ence  for  God,  and  in  good  works  (“maasim  movim”)  all  his  days  and 
years.  In  the  evening,  when  the  fast  is  over,  the  parents  should  prepare 
a  meal  for  the  poor  and  offer  charity  (“tsedakah”)  according  to  their 
means.  Then  the  parents  may  have  firm  faith  that  God’s  blessings  will 
rest  upon  this  child. 

The  primary  thrust  of  this  tender  passage  reflects  the  deep  con¬ 
cern  of  parents  for  their  child’s  growth,  for  the  formation  of  his  or 
her  values  and  commitments.  It  is  in  the  family  that  the  child 
learns  the  importance  of  education,  a  value  expressed  in  the  He¬ 
brew  phrase  gidual  banim  u-vanot.”  This  value  relates  to  the 
birth  and  development  of  children.  According  to  Judaism,  a  child 
is  not  merely  a  product  of  the  sex  act  nor  an  extension  of  the  par¬ 
ents’  egos.  He  [sic]  is  the  guarantor  of  humanity’s  future,  of  human 
values,  of  life  itself.  He  is  the  sacred  inheritor  of  the  past  and  crea¬ 
tor  of  the  future.  Nothing  is  more  important  than  his  “gidul”  —  his 
personal  growth. 

Another  familial  value  that  gives  formative  meaning  to  the 
child  s  religious  life  is  “taharat  hamishpachah,”  the  integrity  of 
family  life,  the  honesty  and  sincerity  that  exist  among  members  of 
the  family.  Regardless  of  the  family’s  size,  or  what  form  it  takes, 


'  Because  Judaism  dealt  until  recently  with  boys,  we  have  left  the  masculine  pronouns 
m  this  essay.  This  is  not  a  denial  of  our  principle  of  using  inclusive  language  where  it  is 
suitable  (ED). 
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the  relationships  among  the  members,  according  to  this  family- 
value,  must  help  to  assure  the  creative  growth  of  the  individual. 

Another  value,  “kibud  av  va-em,”  means  honoring  father  and 
mother,  but  often  refers  today  to  a  sentimental  feeling  focussing 
on  Mother’s  or  Father’s  Day.  The  statement,  however,  does  not 
say  “love  Mom  or  Dad,”  but  “honor”  them.  Parents  are  to  be  hon¬ 
ored  because  they  personify  something  beyond  themselves:  the 
tradition  they  practice  and  teach  as  well  as  the  God  whom  they 
praise,  petition,  and  love. 

Parents  are  the  transmitters  of  Jewish  values.  Just  as  the  child 
represents  the  Jewish  and  human  future,  so  the  parents  represent 
the  community  of  past  and  present.  Without  parent  or  child,  these 
values  could  not  endure. 

Still  another  value,  “shalom  bayit,”  refers  to  a  sense  of  har¬ 
mony  or  wholeness  in  the  family,  and  is  based  on  the  belief  that 
life  itself  is  an  integrated  whole.  The  sense  of  wholeness  that  we 
seek  in  our  individual  lives  is  the  sense  of  wholeness  that  we  strive 
to  create  in  our  families  as  well. 

Thus  the  family  is  the  vehicle  for  the  cultivation  and  formation 
of  those  values  which  Judaism  considers  to  be  of  ultimate  impor¬ 
tance  for  the  religious  life. 

As  the  young  child  is  gradually  imbued  with  these  values,  the 
parents’  concern  for  their  offspring  as  a  Jew  is  also  linked  to  the 
school  and  teacher,  introduced  personally  and  reverentially  by 
the  father. 

As  the  child  learns  to  be  a  member  of  his  own  family,  so  he 
learns  the  importance  of  membership  in  the  larger  family  of  K  lal 
Yisrael,”  the  Jewish  community.  The  destination  in  sight  for  real¬ 
izing  his  entry  into  the  larger  family  is  the  ritual  of  initiation. 

Both  in  school  and  in  the  home,  the  boy  (and  girls  now  in  Re¬ 
form  and  Conservative  settings)  clearly  realizes  that  his  education 
is  moving  towards  the  ceremony  of  Bar  Mitzvah  (Bat  Mitzvah  for 
females)  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  The  Hebrew  term  itself  reflects  the 
meaning  and  function  of  the  ceremony.  The  translation  is  diffi¬ 
cult.  “Mitzvah”  literally  means  “commandment”  There  are  many 
commandments  or  “mitzvot  within  the  Jewish  tradition  that 
must  be  obeyed.  The  ideal  Jew  is  one  who  willingly  obeys  the 
commandments  revealed  by  God  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai  ac¬ 
cording  to  Jewish  tradition.  The  word  bar  literally  means  son 
in  Aramaic,  but  in  our  context  it  means  in  the  category  of  or 
“responsible  for”  (“bat”  =  “daughter”  in  Hebrew).  Hence  the 
Jewish  initiate  becomes  one  who  is  responsible  for  the  com- 
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mandments  of  God,  and  this  sense  of  responsibility  forms  the 
young  J ew’s  life  as  he  moves  toward  the  great  ceremony  when  he 
accepts  responsibility  for  living  a  Jewish  life  and  assuring  the  per¬ 
petuation  of  Jewish  tradition. 

The  ceremony  reflects,  in  the  term  itself,  the  fundamental 
value  and  cognitive  orientation  of  the  Jewish  culture.  To  be  an 
initiate  is  to  be  responsible  for  the  commandments.  Speaking  of 
himself  and  his  fellow- Jews,  Saadia  Gaon  of  the  ninth  century  said 
that  “we  are  a  people  by  reason  of  the  Torah.”  “Torah”  represents 
the  entire  corpus  of  Jewish  laws  and  values,  symbols  and  rituals. 
In  their  dispersion,  the  Jews  retained  their  cultural  and  ethnic 
identity  primarily  through  the  observance  and  practice  of  the 
many  laws  symbolized  by  Torah.  When  Saadia  wrote  this  state¬ 
ment,  he  meant  that  the  “mitzvot”  or  commandments  were  es¬ 
sential  for  Jewish  perpetuation.  To  become  a  Bar  Mitzvah,  there¬ 
fore,  was  and  is  to  become  responsible  for  the  perpetuation  of  the 
Jewish  community  through  the  observance  of  “mitzvot.”  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  “graybeard  of  eighty,”  according  to  Theodore 
H.  Gaster,  is  just  as  much  a  Bar  Mitzvah  as  the  youth  of  thirteen; 

■  and  when  we  use  the  term,  we  should  think  not  of  a  young  boy  on 
a  Saturday  morning  (when  the  Bar  Mitzvah  initiation  takes  place 
in  the  synagogue) ,  but  of  any  conscious,  committed’  J ew  through 
the  whole  of  his  adult  life.”2  Again,  an  ancient  text  corroborates 
this  view  in  stating  that  the  completion  of  the  13th  year  is  the  age 
for  the  commandments.  Therefore,  the  age  of  fulfilling  the 
commandments,  customs,  and  laws  of  Jewish  life  is  all  of  adult¬ 
hood;  it  is  what  defines  being  a  responsible  Jew. 

The  ritual  itself  is  an  educational  ceremony  for  which  the  child 
prepares  throughout  the  years  of  childhood.  The  Torah  itself  is 
divided  into  54  sections,  a  different  section  read  each  Saturday 
morning  in  the  synagogue  through  the  year.  On  the  Saturday 
morning  closest  to  the  child’s  13th  birthday,  he  reads  from  the 
portion  of  that  morning  in  Hebrew,  having  prepared  assiduously 
to  read  the  unvocalized  Hebrew.  It  is  a  long,  arduous  intellectual 
process  bringing  him  into  the  life  of  the  synagogue  and  the  Jewish 
community. 

The  ceremony  centers  in  the  synagogue.  The  reason  for  this  is 
not  only  that  services  take  place  in  the  synagogue  on  Saturday 
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morning  —  the  Jewish  Sabbath  —  when  the  Bar  Mitzvah  reads  his 
portion  of  the  Torah  and  Haftarah  (passages  from  the  prophetic 
section  of  the  Bible);  the  synagogue  is  also  the  center  of  all  Jewish 
communal  and  cultural  life.  To  be  initiated  in  the  synagogue  is  to 
be  incorporated  into  the  community. 

The  child  comes  to  the  “bimah”  (altar)  for  the  reading  of  his 
biblical  portions,  surrounded  by  several  adults  who  are  present  to 
say  blessings  and  read  the  T orah  with  him.  In  traditional  J udaism, 
there  must  be  ten  males  present  in  the  synagogue  in  order  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  quorum  for  conducting  worship.  From  the  moment  of 
Bar  Mitzvah  initiation,  the  13-year-old  is  reckoned  among  the 
adults  to  comprise  the  “minyan”  or  required  number  of  ten. 

Once  at  the  altar,  surrounded  by  the  adults  who  read  with  him, 
he  is  ritualistically  transferred  and  transformed  into  adulthood 
and  its  responsibility  for  obeying  the  “mitzvot.”  He  is  then  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  Jewish  community  as  “Bar  Mitzvah.” 

The  cultural,  intellectual,  and  emotional  conditioning  begins 
long  before  the  13th  birthday,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  passage  from 
Kav  Ha-Yashar.  The  child’s  first  appearance  in  the  synagogue  it¬ 
self  is  at  the  age  of  four.  Thereafter  he  is  formally  educated  into 
the  values  and  cognitive  orientation  of  the  Jewish  culture,  culmi¬ 
nating  in  the  rite  of  Bar  (or  Bat)  Mitzvah. 

On  the  Sabbath  following  the  Bar  Mitzvah  ceremony,  it  is  the 
custom  in  many  places  for  the  child  (now  adult)  to  return  to  the 
synagogue  and  read  a  portion  from  the  prophetic  section  of  the 
Bible  (“Haftarah”) .  This  practice  symbolizes  the  extension  of  Bar 
Mitzvah  beyond  the  actual  day  of  the  ceremony .  Having  become 
Bar  Mitzvah,  the  child  continues  throughout  life  to  experience  the 
ritual,  reliving  his  own  experience  through  others.  Just  as  the  child 
identifies  with  his  elders  on  the  day  of  his  intitation,  so  the  elders 
continue  throughout  their  lives  to  identify  with  the  children  and 
the  experiences  that  they  live  through  on  the  day  of  their  initia¬ 
tion.  The  repetition  and  extension  of  the  ritual  are  ways  of  assur¬ 
ing  the  perpetuation  of  the  Jewish  culture  and  community,  the 
primary  purpose  of  Bar  Mitzvah,  particularly  since  the  ceremony 
itself  is  a  reflection  in  every  way  of  the  ethos,  value  system,  and 
cognitive  orientation  of  the  Jewish  community. 

To  be  initiated  into  the  community  is  ritually  consummated 
primarily  through  the  demonstration  of  one  s  knowledge  of  Juda¬ 
ism  by  reading  from  the  Torah  and  Haftarah.  Again,  like  the  child 
being  escorted  to  school  for  the  first  time  by  the  father,  Bar  and 
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Bat  Mitzvah  underscores  the  significance  of  knowledge  in  Jewish 
tradition  as  the  formative  process  of  inculcating  profound  and 
lasting  commitments  to  Judaism. 

A  contradictory  attitude  appears,  however,  in  biblical  alle¬ 
gory  where  God  forbids  Adam  and  Eve  to  have  any  association 
with  the  tree  of  knowledge.  If  knowledge  is  so  important,  why  is 
the  symbolic  tree  forbidden?  The  probable  answer  is  that,  as 
fledglings,  Adam  and  Eve  would  not  know  how  to  use  the  knowl¬ 
edge  available  to  them  from  the  tree.  According  to  Judaism, 
knowledge  must  be  used  for  something;  it  is  not  an  end  in  itself. 

The  rabbis  of  the  Talmud  once  debated  the  importance  of 
learning  relative  to  action.  They  finally  decided  that  learning  was 
more  important,  but  only  when  leading  to  action.  Knowledge, 
therefore,  is  not  an  intrinsic  value,  but  an  instrumental  value.  The 
issue  is  how  will  or  should  it  be  used?  How  will  it  form  commit¬ 
ments,  values,  faith  and  loyalties? 

The  Talmud  describes  four  types  of  students:  the  sponge,  fun¬ 
nel,  strainer,  and  sieve.  The  “sponge-student”  mops  up  every¬ 
thing,  good  or  bad.  This  student  has  knowledge,  an  accumulation 
of  data,  but  has  not  learned  to  differentiate  between  the  trivial 
and  the  relevant. 

The  funnel-student”  is  really  hopeless.  Instruction  of  any  kind 
goes  through  him  or  never  reaches  him  to  begin  with.  He  is  the 
unteaehable. 

The  strainer-student,  although  not  as  hopeless,  surely  is  mis¬ 
directed  in  his  learning.  He,  for  some  reason,  has  the  ability  to 
retain  knowledge,  but  it  is  usually  worthless  or  at  least  trivial.  His 
learning  is  irrelevant  because  his  knowlege  transforms  him  into  a 
walking  encylopedia  of  facts  without  the  power  of  relating  the 
facts  to  living  and  feeling. 

The  ideal  is  the  sieve-student’  who  not  only  rids  himself  of 
the  trivial,  but  learns  to  apply  his  knowledge  to  the  important 
issues  of  life.  He  is  the  chacham,”  the  truly  wise  Jew.  His  is  the 
ultimate  goal  of  knowledge,  and  he  provides  the  term,  according 
to  Jewish  tradition,  which  may  be  equated  with  or  even  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  modern  word  relevance  —  ehochmah  (wisdom), 
d  he  wise  student  is  one  who  applies  his  knowledge  to  serve  and 
improve  his  life  and  the  lives  of  others. 

Maimonides  summed  it  up  in  his  Guide  to  the  Perplexed: 

1  he  perfection  in  which  man  can  truly  glory  is  attained  by  him  when  he 

has  acquired  as  far  as  this  is  possible  for  man  —  the  knowledge  of 
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God,  the  knowledge  of  His  providence  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
influences  His  creatures  in  their  production  and  continued  existence. 
Having  acquired  this  knowledge  he  will  then  be  determined  always  to 
seek  loving  kindness,  justice,  and  righteousness,  and  thus  to  imitate  the 
ways  of  God.  (III.54) 


The  only  valuable  knowledge,  then,  is  the  knowledge  that  trans¬ 
lates  into  wisdom.  Wisdom  for  Judaism  means  the  effort  to  emu¬ 
late  God  by  trying  to  live  according  to  godly  values.  Knowledge 
alone  is  neutral;  to  be  of  value  it  must  be  knowledge-in-rela- 
tion-to. 

Although  knowledge,  to  be  worthy,  must  be  related  to  worthy 
ideas  and  deeds  (wisdom),  wisdom  also  needs  a  foundation  of 
basic  knowledge  to  flourish.  When  a  pagan  challenged  Hillel  to 
define  Judaism  as  he  stood  on  one  foot,  Hillel  in  his  reply  made 
clear  the  relation  of  ethics  to  knowledge:  “What  is  hateful  to  you 
do  not  unto  your  fellowman.  The  rest  is  commentary;  now  go 
forth  and  learn.”  Morality  is  the  destination  of  Judaism,  but  the 
process  of  learning  is  the  formative  pathway.  The  talmudic  rabbis 
had  a  saying:  “Lo  am  ha-aretz  chasid  —  an  ignorant  person  cannot 
be  a  righteous  person.” 

The  Jewish  tradition,  therefore,  has  always  been  reverent  of 
knowledge  because  it  is  necessary  for  wisdom,  righteousness,  and 
compassion.  Both  the  tree  of  life  and  the  tree  of  knowledge  were 
“b’toch  hagan”  (in  the  midst  of  the  garden)  according  to  the  Bible. 
The  rabbis  asked,  “How  can  they  both  be  in  the  very  same  place?” 
They  were  told  that  the  tree  of  knowledge  actually  was  inside  the 
tree  of  life.  Thus  they  were  given  the  heart  of  the  meaning  of 
knowledge,  this  midrash  telling  us  there  is  no  knowledge  without 
life,  nor  can  there  be  meaningful  living  without  knowledge.  Nour¬ 
ishing  each  other,  their  relationship  is  mutual  and  inseparable. 

Therefore,  the  Jewish  heritage  must  be  related  to  one’s  life 
today  if  it  is  to  be  meaningful,  but  equally  necessary  is  that  one  s 
life  and  concerns  be  related  to  the  Jewish  heritage.  Life  itself, 
regardless  of  how  modish  and  stylish,  is  trivial  when  removed 
from  the  many  centuries  of  human  groping  and  growing  manifest 

in  the  Jewish  tradition.  , 

A  meaningful  program  of  Jewish  formation  creates  a  synthesis 

from  traditional  values  and  present  concerns.  Knowledge  trans¬ 
lates  into  wisdom  if  it  is  worthy  knowledge,  and  wisdom  is  the 
fruit  of  knowledge  accumulated  for  thousands  of  years  in  the 
search  for  meaning  in  life,  in  oneself,  and  in  Judaism. 
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A  student  once  proudly  said  to  the  Baal  Shem  Tov,  founder  of 
Hasidism:  “I’ve  gone  through  the  Talmud  many  times.”  The  Baal 
Shem  Tov  replied:  “But  how  many  times  has  the  Talmud  gone 
through  you?” 


Dr.  Spiro  is  rabbi  at  Congregation  Beth  Ahabah,  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
Virginia  Commonwealth  University  and  the  editor-elect  of  Religious  Education. 
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DILEMMA  FOR  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATORS: 
INDOCTRINATION  OR  INDIFFERENCE 

Berarcl  L.  Marthaler 

Catholic  University  of  America 
Washington,  D.C.  20064 


An  article  in  the  Australian  publication  Word  in  Life  raises  once 
again  the  question  of  indoctrination  in  religious  education.  Peter 
Steane,  a  member  of  the  staff  of  Darmalan  College  in  the  Austral¬ 
ian  Capital  Territory,  is  concerned  to  defend  Catholic  religious 
education  against  the  charge  of  indoctrination  which  he  defines  as 
“the  deliberate  teaching  of  beliefs  as  truths  in  such  a  way  that  a 
person  is  unable  to  consider  them  as  possibly  untrue  or  at  least 
open  to  rational  investigation.”1 2 

The  educational  system  in  Australia,  and  for  that  matter 
throughout  the  British  Commonwealth,  situates  the  discussion  in  a 
context  quite  different  than  the  one  familiar  to  Americans,  but  the 
issue  of  indoctrination  is  one  that  every  educator  faces.  My  pur¬ 
pose  here  is  not  to  defend  Catholic  religious  education  against  the 
charge  of  indoctrination,  but  to  suggest  that  indoctrination,  when 
not  confused  with  brainwashing,  is  unavoidable  and,  even,  desir¬ 
able  in  religious  education. 

Steane  frames  the  discussion  in  terms  of  the  question  asked  by 
Barry  Chazan  fifteen  years  ago,  Is  religious  education  the  para¬ 
digmatic  case  of  indoctrination?  -  1  he  question  touches  on  the 
very  nature  of  an  enterprise  that,  for  Steane  and  many  practition¬ 
ers,  presents  a  serious  dilemma.  On  the  one  hand,  religious  educ  a- 
tion,  precisely  because  it  is  education,  aims  to  cultivate  the  poten¬ 
tial  of  each  individual  as  homo  religiosus.  According  to  the 


1  Peter  Steane,  “Education,  Indoctrination  and  Commitment  -  A  Dilemma  for  Reli¬ 
gious  Educators,”  in  Word  in  Life  (February,  1987),  p.  19.  ^  , 

2  Rarrv  Chazan,  “‘Indoctrination’  and  Religious  Education,”  Religious  Education  t 
(July- August,  1972),  243.  Chazan’s  essay  is  reprinted  m  M .  V\  arren  (ed. ),  Source  oo  f 
Modem  Catechetics  (Winona,  St.  Mary’s  Press,  1983),  pp.  411-425. 
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prevailing  Western  wisdom,  genuine  education  takes  place  only 
in  an  environment  where  there  is  a  spirit  of  freedom  that  permits 
and  even  encourages  open  discussion  and  diverse  points  of  view. 

On  the  other  hand,  educators  are  not  indifferent  to  what  their 
pupils  learn.  Teachers  see  their  task  as  part  of  a  broad  strategy  to 
aid  individuals,  children  and  adults,  in  acquiring  the  skills  (begin¬ 
ning  with  language)  and  knowledge  necessary  for  their  personal 
well-being  and  the  good  of  society.  Chazan  does  not  address  the 
basic  dilemma  of  teachers,  parents  and  a  society  committed  to  a 
particular  tradition.  Christians,  Jews,  Moslems,  even  formal  athe¬ 
ists,  convinced  (for  whatever  reason)  of  their  beliefs,  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  want  to  share  their  world  view  and  moral  values  with 
others,  just  as  supply-siders,  socialists  and  strict  constructionists 
try  to  win  support  for  their  positions  in  economics,  political 
science  and  constitutional  law  respectively. 

Chazan’s  position  is  fairly  straightforward.  He  observes  that 
the  history  of  religious  education  as  well  as  contemporary  prac¬ 
tice  supports  the  critics  who  say  that  religious  education  is  a  para¬ 
digmatic  example  of  indoctrination.  He  argues,  however,  that  it 
,  should  be  possible  to  do  religious  education  without  indoctrinat¬ 
ing  the  learners,  and  clearly  implies  that  this  is  the  desired  goal.  He 
concludes  by  calling  for  “the  explication  of  the  nature  of  a  nonin¬ 
doctrinating  religious  education.”3 

Much  of  the  discussion  about  indoctrination,  as  Chazan  rightly 
observes,  is  framed  in  terms  of  a  dilemma  that  contrasts  it  with 
education.  Indoctrination  presents  a  negative  image  connoting 
manipulation  and  infringement  on  an  individual’s  right  to  self- 
definition  and  freedom.  Education,  on  the  other  hand,  is  pictured 
in  positive  terms;  it  is  seen  as  a  liberating  experience,  based  on  the 
acquisition  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  which  respects  the  indi¬ 
vidual  s  freedom  and  right  to  choice.  Even  educators,  he  says, 
who  accept  indoctrination  as  an  indispensible  and  legitimate  as¬ 
pect  of  teaching,  regard  it  as  a  “necessary  evil,”  and  urge  that 
indoctrinating  activities  be  minimized.4 

It  is  my  thesis  that  the  dilemma  is  not  the  choice  between  in¬ 
doctrinating  activities  and  education,  but  between  conviction  and 
indifference,  between  values  and  value  free”  education,  be¬ 
tween  religious  education  in  the  tradition  of  liberation  education 
and  brainwashing  for  ideological  purposes.  I  argue  the  case  by 


Ibid.,  p.  252. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  243. 
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showing  that  indoctrination  is  an  inescapable  phenomenon,  that  it 
is  a  mistake  to  focus  the  discussion  on  children  and  schools,  that 
indoctrination  is  different  from  brainwashing,  and  that  religious 
indoctrination  is  difficult  and  brainwashing  is  impossible  in  a 
pluralistic  society. 

Conviction  and  Commitment 

Education  for  Democracy:  A  Statement  of  Principles,  a  recent 
publication  being  promoted  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers  and  other  groups,  unabashedly  calls  for  indoctrination 
of  moral  and  democratic  values.  It  advocates  that  they  be  taught 
in  public  schools: 

Devotion  to  human  dignity  and  freedom,  to  equal  rights,  to  social  and 
economic  justice,  to  the  rule  of  law,  to  civility  and  truth,  to  tolerance  of 
diversity,  to  mutual  assistance,  to  personal  and  civic  responsibility,  to 
self-restraint  and  self-respect  —  all  these  must  be  taught  and  learned 
and  practiced. 

The  document  further  adds  that  these  values  “cannot  be  taken  for 
granted  or  regarded  as  merely  one  set  of  options  against  which 
any  other  may  be  accepted  as  equally  worthy.”5 

Nor  can  religious  educators  take  the  beliefs  of  their  students 
for  granted.  Just  as  the  junior  high  teacher  of  social  studies  sets  out 
to  present  the  U.S.  Constitution  as  embodying  the  values  and 
ideals  of  American  democracy  so  that  the  succeeding  generations 
will  appropriate  them  as  their  own,  religious  educators  seek  to 
teach  religious  traditions  and  beliefs  so  that  they  will  be  valued 
and  internalized  as  good  and  true.  For  a  religious  educator  to  pic¬ 
ture  his  or  her  own  religious  tradition  merely  as  one  option  on  the 
smorgasbord  of  cults,  sects,  churches  and  world  religions  rela- 
tivizes  religion  (which,  admittedly,  may  be  the  goal  of  certain 
teachers).  In  presenting  all  religions  or,  if  not  all  religions,  all 
expressions  of  Christianity  as  equally  worthy,  the  religious  edu¬ 
cator  clearly  reflects  an  attitude  that  the  issue  is  not  one  of  truth 
but  of  utility.  The  teacher  may  have  personal  reasons  for  his  or  her 
commitment  to  one  tradition  but,  if  they  are  not  expressed,  the 
learner  is  left  with  the  impression  that  choosing  a  religion  is  a 
matter  of  taste,  untrammeled  by  reason  and  data  (not  to  mention 
theological  aspects  of  faith). 

Few  educators,  let  alone  religious  educators,  are  truly  indif- 


5  Quoted  in  America,  June  13,  1987;  pp.  474-475. 
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ferent  to  what  their  students  learn  and  believe.  In  all  traditions 
religious  education  has  traditionally  been  undertaken  out  of  con¬ 
viction  and,  if  it  is  successful,  leads  to  lasting  commitment.  In  the 
Christian  tradition  religious  educators  relate  their  ministry  to  the 
parable  of  the  sower.  Though  others  may  sow  the  seed  and  the 
ultimate  outcome  may  depend  on  the  workings  of  the  Spirit,  it 
falls  to  religious  educators  to  prepare  the  soil,  and  weed  the 
garden.  The  question  is,  do  intentional  efforts  of  this  kind  consti¬ 
tute  indoctrination,  and  if  so,  does  it  represent  a  betrayal  of  the 
ideals  of  education  and  an  infringement  on  the  freedom  of  the 
individual? 


The  Elements  of  Indoctrination 

In  analyzing  the  literature  of  contemporary  philosophy  and  phi¬ 
losophy  of  education,  Chazan  found  that  authors  who  distinguish 
and  contrast  indoctrination  vis-a-vis  education  and  teaching  focus 
on  one  or  more  of  three  criteria:  methods,  content,  and  intention.6 
He  summarizes  the  main  arguments  in  each  school  of  thought  and 
then  critiques  them.  (I  presume,  as  does  Chazan,  that  religious 
■  educators,  political  scientists  and  moral  philosophers  are  teaching 
material  in  accordance  with  published  descriptions  of  the  course, 
its  nature  and  purpose.  There  is  no  debate  about  a  teacher  of  biol¬ 
ogy  or  mathematics  who  uses  the  classroom  as  a  forum  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  social  philosophy  or  religious  views.  Such  behavior  is  to¬ 
tally  deceitful.) 

According  to  the  method  argument,  the  unique  character  of 
indoctrination  is  defined  by  the  means  used  to  insure  a  student’s 
acceptance  of  beliefs  and/or  the  ability  to  defend  such  beliefs. 
Indoctrinating  methods  that  “stack  the  deck”  in  favor  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  position  or  point  of  view  include  incomplete  and  slanted  ar¬ 
guments;  management  of  facts;  repetition  and  drilling.  Reliance 
on  charisma  and  other  techniques  that  circumvent  the  students’ 
ability  to  reason  distort  the  aims  and  objectives  of  education, 
d  hese  methods  are  regarded  as  deceptive  and  rejected  as  repre¬ 
senting  an  illegitimate  manipulation  of  teaching  activities.  Chazan 
rejects  the  position  that  these  procedures  are  unique  to  indoctrina¬ 
tion.  Any  and  all,  under  certain  circumstances,  are  legitimized  in 


John  M.  Hull  who  agrees  that  indoctrination  and  education  are  mutually  exclusive” 
adds  two  more  criteria.  He  explicitly  lists  “social  environment,”  and  also  implies  that  in¬ 
doctrination  does  not  exist  without  an  element  of  deception.  See,  A  Dictionary  of  Religious 
Education,  edited  by  John  M.  Sutcliffe  (London:  SCM  Press,  1984),  p.  166,  167. 
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teaching  and  education.  Repetition  and  drilling  are  essential  in 
language  instruction  and  the  acquisition  of  skills.  The  students’ 
ability  to  develop  positive  feelings  and  attitudes  towards  school 
and  teachers,  in  the  framework  of  affective  learning,  are  prereq¬ 
uisite  to  cognitive  learning  or,  certainly,  over  and  above  rational 
understanding.  Methods  of  persuasion  are  neither  unique  to  in¬ 
doctrination  nor  foreign  to  education.  Chazan  might  have  used 
(but  does  not)  the  example  of  prosecutors  and  defense  lawyers 
who  present  facts  and  interpret  them  in  an  attempt  to  educate  and 
persuade  juries,  much  as  philosophy  teachers  marshal  data  and 
interpret  phenomena  in  order  to  sustain  a  particular  view  of  real¬ 
ity.  Nor  should  the  use  of  force  and  operant  conditioning  be  con¬ 
fused  with  indoctrination.  Attempts  to  gain  control  over  the  way  a 
person  talks,  behaves  and  perhaps  feels,  says  Chazan,  do  not  of 
themselves  persuade  and  change  a  person’s  way  of  thinking,  (“un¬ 
less,  of  course,  one  argues  that  thinking  is  to  be  defined  in  exclu¬ 
sively  behavioral  or  verbal  terms.”)7 

For  many,  however,  indoctrination  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of 
how  as  what  one  teaches  —  the  content  rather  than  the  method  of 
instruction.  According  to  the  content  school,  the  paradigmatic  ex¬ 
amples  of  indoctrination  are  found  in  religious,  moral  and  politi¬ 
cal  education.  These  three  fields  typify  the  transmission  of  com¬ 
prehensive  ideologies  or  belief  systems  that  cannot  be  verified  by 
rational  arguments.  They  represent  integrated  worldviews  about 
basic  issues  that  give  meaning  to  human  activity  and  existence, 
but  they  cannot  be  judged  true  or  false  by  the  normal  canons  of 
evidence. 

Chazan  criticizes  the  content  school  because  it  assumes  that 
the  criteria  for  verification  are  the  same  in  all  fields.  Proponents  of 
this  school  v/ould  judge  the  truths  of  religion,  morality  and  poli¬ 
tics  by  the  same  empirical  criteria  they  use  in  mathematics  and 
physics.  “It  is,”  he  writes,  “simplistic  to  assume  one  set  of  fixed 
and  certain  rules  of  verification  even  within  such  specific  spheres 
as  science  and  mathematics,  let  alone  for  all  spheres  of  human 
discourse  and  meaning.  ”8  He  points  out  that  the  principles  of  veri¬ 
fication  in  the  sciences  are  themselves  constructs,  dynamic  and 
constantly  subject  to  revision.  Chazan  acknowledges  that  com¬ 
prehensive  belief  systems  “are  related  to  indoctrination,  but  the 


7  Barry  Chazan,  ibid.,  pp.  246-247. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  247. 
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contents  of  such  systems  in  themselves  are  not  the  only  criterion  of 
indoctrination.9 

According  to  the  third  school,  it  is  not  the  contents  or  methods 
in  themselves  which  define  indoctrination,  but  rather  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  instructor  or  system.  The  aim  of  the  indoctrinating 
teacher  is  to  bring  students  to  accept  a  particular  ideology  in  a 
manner  that  leaves  little  or  no  room  for  free  discussion,  question¬ 
ing  and  criticism.  Illiberal,  authoritarian  activities,  intentionally 
aimed  at  thwarting  an  individual’s  ability  to  think  for  him  or  her¬ 
self,  constitute  the  essence  of  indoctrination. 

Although  Chazan  says  there  is  “an  obvious  strength  in  the  in¬ 
tention  argument  which  makes  it  the  soundest  of  the  three  at¬ 
tempts  to  locate  the  distinguishing  criterion  of  indoctrination,’’  he 
is  critical  of  it  because  its  proponents  do  not  give  sufficient  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  distinctive  character  of  the  contents.  There  are,  for 
example,  certain  aspects  of  education  dealing  with  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  behaviors,  habits,  and  values  that  “are  not  aimed  at,  or 
even  open  to,  the  child’s  rational  or  autonomous  judgment.’’  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Chazan,  it  is  proper  to  speak  of  indoctrination  only  in 
those  spheres  which  “encompass  comprehensive  belief  systems 
and  which  ultimately  rest  on  an  individual’s  acceptance  or 
rejection.”10 

Chazan’s  criticism  of  the  intention  argument  points  up  the  self- 
imposed  limitation  of  his  study.  Like  the  authors  he  cites,  Chazan 
is  chiefly  concerned  with  one  aspect  of  the  issue,  the  indoctrina¬ 
tion  vs.  education  of  children.  This  exclusive  focus  on  the  indoc¬ 
trination  of  the  child  in  a  formal  school  setting  distracts  him  from 
dealing  with  broader  issues.  He  does  not  ask  as  Paolo  Friere,  Ivan 
Illich  and  others  have  asked,  whether  formal  education  and  the 
school  system  itself  indoctrinate  by  means,  contents  and  inten¬ 
tion.  (He  does  not,  nor  do  I,  discuss  the  nature  of  faith,  at  least  as  it 
is  understood  in  the  Christian  tradition,  and  its  relation  to  reason.) 

Mass  Indoctrination 

One  appreciates  the  preoccupation  that  educators  have  in  shield¬ 
ing  children,  in  the  years  when  they  are  most  vulnerable,  from 
people  and  practices  that  will  (mis)shape  them  for  life.  The  days 
of  childhood,  however,  are  but  a  short  period  in  a  person’s  life.  As 
important  as  the  school  is,  it  is  but  one  force  influencing  ideas, 


9  Ibid.,  p.  248-249. 

10  Ibid.,  p.  249. 
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attitudes  and  behaviors.  Attempts  made  at  indoctrinating  chil¬ 
dren  are  successful  to  the  extent  they  are  reinforced  by  other 
agents.  In  a  pluralistic  society,  such  attempts  are  neutralized  by 
countervailing  influences  and  alternate  systems  presented  at 
home  and  in  the  media. 

It  is  significant  that  the  International  Encyclopedia  of  the  So¬ 
cial  Sciences,  an  American  publication  (1968),  does  not  have  an 
article  on  indoctrination.  Under  that  heading,  the  IESS  simply 
refers  the  leader  to  the  articles  on  brainwashing,  education,  edu¬ 
cational  psychology,  propaganda,  and  socialization.  The  underly¬ 
ing  thrust  of  this  series  of  articles  is  that  instruction  is  a  basic  activ¬ 
ity  of  human  beings.  People  inform  one  another,  sharing  beliefs 
and  imparting  knowledge  and  skills.  All  human  relationships  and 
social  systems,  beginning  with  the  family,  participate  to  some  de¬ 
gree  in  transmitting  culture  and  in  socializing  the  individual. 
Though  much  instruction  is  incidental  and  not  systematic,  it  can  at 
the  same  time  be,  and  often  is,  intentional.  Some  agents  and  agen¬ 
cies,  however,  are  designed  to  communicate  values,  information 
and  skills  in  an  organized  and  systematic  way;  and  as  such,  they 
raise  instruction  to  purposeful  activity.  They  cast  individuals  in 
the  roles  of  teachers  and  learners,  and  create  structures  whose 
activities  fall  under  the  broad  heading  of  “schooling.’  The  process 
itself  is  educational,  but  schooling  and  education  are  neither  syn¬ 
onymous  nor  co-terminus. 

The  history  of  schools  shows  a  marked  tendency  to  make  edu¬ 
cation,  until  recent  times  a  privilege  of  the  elite,  a  basic  right  of 
everyone.  In  industrialized  and  “high-tech”  economies,  illiterate 
and  unskilled  individuals  are  dysfunctional,  unable  to  participate 
in  government  and  a  burden  to  society.  The  sociology  of  educa¬ 
tion  shows  that  schooling,  once  seen  as  an  agency  stabilizing  so¬ 
ciety  and  insuring  class  status  by  initiating  high  school  and,  later, 
university  graduates  into  an  elite  group,  is  in  modern  society  a 
means  of  upward  mobility  and  social  change,  assigning  status  ac¬ 
cording  to  occupational  and  professional  training.  Thus  educa¬ 
tional  policies  in  western  societies  have  shifted.  Instead  of  trying 
to  control  the  masses  by  keeping  them  ignorant,  unskilled  and 
uninformed,  the  policy  is  to  insure  the  allegiance  of  the  general 
populace  to  the  social  order  by  engaging  them  in  the  political  pro¬ 
cess  and  holding  out  the  possibility  (if  not  the  opportunity)  of 
voice  in  government  and  economic  production. 

Although  the  methods  and  curriculum  of  schools  and  the  in¬ 
tention  of  teachers  are  important  considerations  in  a  discussion  of 
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indoctrination,  the  more  fundamental  issue  is  the  relationship  of 
education  and  society.  Who  are  the  image  makers  that  turn  rock 
stars  into  role  models  and  marine  colonels  into  national  heroes?  In 
other  words,  who  controls  the  incidental  and  informal  means  of 
instruction.  The  government?  Public  relation  firms?  Political  ac¬ 
tion  committees?  Associations  organized  to  keep  their  causes  be¬ 
fore  the  public  and  collect  funds? 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  say  who  controls  it,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  mass  media  represent  an  effective,  comprehensive  means 
of  cultural  indoctrination.  Newspapers,  television,  radio,  films, 
audio  and  video  cassettes,  compete  with  the  school  and  affect  its 
performance.  They  present  an  appealing  mix  of  information,  en¬ 
tertainment  and  commerce  in  a  studied  and  systematic  format 
that  relies  on  the  skills  of  psychologists,  sociologists,  marketing 
strategists  and  public  relation  experts  of  all  kinds.  Many  segments 
of  the  media  make  a  conscious  effort  to  promote  good  causes, 
usually  patriotic  and  in  the  interest  of  public  health,  but  the  media 
are  also  a  carrier  of  values  and  a  promoter  of  policies  that  are  ques¬ 
tionable.  Cultural  indoctrination  through  the  media  has  never 
been  effectively  regulated,  but  this  is  not  to  say  that  it  is  not  pur¬ 
poseful  and  manipulative. 

In  the  public  forum,  indoctrinating  activity  is  all  about.  An 
example  that  illustrates  the  point  is  the  proposal  to  build  a  Holo¬ 
caust  museum  on  the  mall  in  Washington,  D.C.  Both  the  propo¬ 
nents  and  oponents  of  the  plan  see  it  as  a  monument  to  remind  the 
world  of  the  atrocities  of  Dachau,  Auschwitz  and  other  concen¬ 
tration  camps.  Another  illustration  is  seen  in  the  way  that  candi¬ 
dates  for  public  office  enlist  advertising  agencies  to  package  and 
sell  their  programs;  success  seems  to  depend  more  on  image  than 
hard  facts  and  persuasive  arguments.  One  expects  the  media,  es¬ 
pecially  television,  to  sell  consumer  goods  during  the  commer¬ 
cials,  but  it  pushes  values  and  outlooks  in  news  accounts,  dramatic 
stories  and  even  sport  reporting. 

I  he  point  of  this  digression  is  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
formal  education  of  children  in  the  school  provides  too  narrow  a 
focus  for  a  fruitful  discussion  of  indoctrination. 

Brainwashing 

It  is  because  indoctrination  has  come  to  be  synonymous  with 
brainwashing  that  the  general  public  finds  it  immoral  and  re¬ 
pulsive.  Brainwashing  is  the  process  used  by  totalitarian  regimes 
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to  compel  individuals,  more  by  coercive  measures  than  by  per¬ 
suasion,  to  conform  their  views  and  behaviors  to  the  prevailing 
political  ideology.  Although  the  techniques  of  brainwashing  were 
not  invented  by  the  Chinese  communists,  they  are  generally 
charged  with  refining  and  organizing  them  in  a  systematic  fashion. 
Some,  if  not  all,  the  tactics  have  been  used  in  religious  cults  and 
by  charismatic  figures  to  shape  the  outlooks,  conduct  and  values 
of  their  followers. 

F or  brainwashing  to  succeed,  the  leader,  party  or  system  must 
be  in  total  control  of  the  media  of  communication.  Individuals  are 
insulated  (and  sometimes  physically  isolated)  from  all  outside 
influences  —  information,  ideas  and  personal  relationships  — 
that  might  present  alternatives  to  the  authorized  ideology.  Every 
effort,  including  deliberate  falsification  and  suppression  of  evi¬ 
dence,  is  made  to  insure  conformity  and  the  desired  behaviors.  All 
social  systems  have  their  own  built-in  methods  of  approval  and 
disapproval,  but  totalitarian  regimes  are  not  very  subtle  in  their 
manner  of  reward  and  punishment.11  Party  stalwarts  are  en¬ 
trusted  with  position  and  the  perks  of  power;  dissidents  are  mar¬ 
ginalized  and,  when  all  else  fails,  imprisoned  and  exiled.  Repeti¬ 
tion  is  a  mainstay  of  brainwashing.  Constant  reiteration  of  a 
theme,  reinforced  by  drawing  out  the  desirable  consequences  it 
has  for  the  group  (whether  it  be  the  religious  community,  the  state 
or  society  at  large)  inclines  all  but  the  most  obdurate  to  appropri¬ 
ate  it  as  their  own.  Dissent  is  presented  as  subversive  and  self- 
serving.  Alternative  ideas  are  caricatured  and  pictured  (when 
they  are  not  totally  misrepresented)  as  inadequate  and  simplistic. 

True  brainwashing  is  possible  only  in  a  closed  society.  It  re¬ 
quires  a  comprehensive  worldview  (ideology) ,  and  a  highly  struc¬ 
tured  environment.  For  brainwashing  to  have  lasting  effects,  it 
must  be  constantly  strengthened  and  reinforced  by  the  dominant 
culture  of  the  group.  The  managers  must  first  of  all  be  in  complete 
control  of  the  media  and,  second,  they  must  be  constantly  vigilant 
to  screen  out  information,  criticisms  and  individuals  which  can 
undermine  the  system. 

Critics  who  define  indocrination  as  the  antithesis  of  education 


11  “The  alternation  of  fear  and  hope  is  the  classic  carrot-and-stick  device  ...  The 
technique  is  quite  similar  to  that  used  by  the  revivalist  who  depicts,  in  vivid  and  harrowing 
detail,  the  eternal  suffering  to  which  his  auditors  are  doomed  unless  they  repent  and 
accept  the  true  faith.  The  revivalist  plays  upon  fears  of  a  hell  to  come;  the  brainwasher 
exploits  the  horrors  of  a  hell  that  is.’  IESS  2:142. 
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find  it  unacceptable  because  they  see  indoctrination  as  relying  on 
techniques  associated  with  brainwashing.  Many  religious  educa¬ 
tors  reject  brainwashing  on  religious  grounds  as  well.  Hebrew  and 
Christian  scriptures,  as  interpreted  by  liberation  theologians, 
teach  that  God  wants  the  obedience  of  free  people,  not  the  obei¬ 
sance  of  slaves. 

But  it  is  not  always  easy  to  draw  the  line  between  legitimate 
indoctrination  (on  the  assumption  that  there  is  such)  and  brain¬ 
washing  when  it  comes  to  voluntary  associations.  The  principal 
charge  brought  against  new  religious  movements  (nrms)  is  that 
they  recruit  impressionable  individuals  and  brainwash  them.  But 
how  do  they  differ  from  the  Amish  and  similar  well-established 
sects?  Viewers  of  the  film  The  Witness  got  some  glimpse  into  the 
closed  society  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  country:  aware  of  the 
world  outside,  the  Amish  have  chosen  to  isolate  themselves  from 
it  in  so  far  as  possible;  religious  beliefs  and  practices  reinforce  and 
sustain  their  worldview  and  their  moral  conduct;  the  young  are 
socialized  into  the  system.  The  rewards  are  relative  security, 
tranquility  and  happiness  in  this  life,  and  heaven  in  the  next.  Dis¬ 
sidents  and  mavericks  are  shunned  until  they  conform  or  leave. 
Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  was  of  relatively  short  duration  (one 
or  two  years),  one  might  argue  that  the  formation  received  in 
many  Roman  Catholic  novitiates  in  pre- Vatican  II  days  repre¬ 
sented  an  attempt  at  brainwashing. 

Further  reflection  on  the  indoctrinating  activities  of  closed  so¬ 
cieties,  religious  and  political,  shows  by  contrast  that  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  for  the  mainline  churches,  in  the  U.S.  at  least,  to  brainwash 
their  members.  Like  schools,  churches  are  in  competition  with  the 
mass  media.  They  are  part  of  the  dominant  culture,  but  they  do 
not  control  it.12  Parents  may  try  to  isolate  their  children  from  bad 
companions  and  instill  in  their  offspring  their  own  moral  and  reli¬ 
gious  values,  but  once  a  child  goes  to  school  he  or  she  is  subjected 
to  the  influence  of  other  adults  and  children  whose  priorities,  if 
not  their  values,  can  be  quite  different. 

Liberal  Education 

Chazan  concludes  that  neither  method,  content  nor  intention,  in 
itself,  constitutes  indoctrination.  As  he  summarizes  the  three  posi- 

See,  Report  of  the  Study  Commission  on  Theology,  Education,”  by  the  Division  of 
Education  and  Ministry  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S. A.  in 
Religious  Education  82  (Spring,  1987),  163-184. 
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tions,  each  represents  an  important  element  in  effective  educa¬ 
tion.  Each  implies  a  series  of  choices.  Sometimes  the  choices  are 
dictated  by  a  school  board,  sometimes  by  socio-economic  fac¬ 
tors,  but  to  select  one  textbook  rather  than  another  does  not  in 
itself  signal  brainwashing.  Teaching  methods  are  shaped  to  a 
large  degree  by  the  contents  of  the  lesson  and  the  age  and  back¬ 
ground  of  the  learner.  Although  a  history  teacher  in  high  school 
explains  an  event  in  terms  of  a  particular  historiographic  frame¬ 
work,  he  or  she  is  not  by  that  fact  alone  brainwashing  the  students. 
The  danger  comes  when  a  system  deliberately  fosters  ignorance 
by  concealing  or  falsifying  alternative  interpretations.  Although 
education  includes  an  element  of  indoctrination,  it  must  also,  at 
some  point,  expose  learners  to  other  positions  and  prepare  them 
for  the  future  by  alerting  them  to  the  possibility  of  innovation  and 
discovery.  Indoctrination  undertaken  apart  from  education  is 
insidious. 

The  tradition  of  liberal  education  maintains  that  an  individual 
should  ultimately  be  capable  of  choosing,  deciding  and  acting  on 
values  and  beliefs  for  him/herself.  The  educated  person  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  presenting  a  rationale  and  justification  for  his/her  beliefs 
and  actions.  The  underlying  assumption  in  this  tradition  is  that 
illiteracy,  lack  of  information  and  inability  to  think  clearly  and 
make  informed  judgments,  are  forms  of  slavery  that  restrict  one  s 
options  and  inhibit  freedom.  Although  liberal  education  posits  a 
degree  of  indoctrination,  it  is  the  antithesis  of  brainwashing.  Pre¬ 
cisely  because  they  put  a  premium  on  the  freedom  and  autonomy 
of  individuals,  proponents  of  liberal  education  insist  on  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  certain  skills  and  information.  In  their  minds,  structured 
curriculum  and  required  courses  do  not  limit  freedom,  but  open 
new  horizons  and  possibilities  and  acquaint  students  with  the 
ideas  and  works  of  creative  thinkers,  artists  and  scientists. 

There  are  many  ways  of  restricting  choices,  but  the  ultimate 
way  is  not  presenting  any  real  options.  In  this,  permissive  parents 
and  progressive  educators  who  refuse  direction,  ironically,  come 
to  much  the  same  point  as  totalitarian  regimes.  F ailing  back  on  an 
reductio  ad  absurdum,  Chazan  argues  that  overly  liberal,  permis¬ 
sive  education  is  not  what  it  may  seem.  A  structureless,  curricu¬ 
lumless,  teacherless  school  may  seem  to  be  the  ideal  of  liberal 
education,  but  in  fact  it  is  more  likely  to  limit  than  expand  a  child  s 
experience  when  it  does  nothing  to  provide  the  learner  with  an 
opportunity  to  attain  the  language  skills  and  knowledge  that  are 
indispensable  to  personal  autonomy  and  rational  judgment.  In 
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such  a  situation  there  is  the  further  risk  that  instead  of  the  learner 
making  choices  and  judgments  for  him/herself,  they  will  be  made 
by  the  peer  group  stepping  into  the  leadership  vacuum  that  is 
normally  filled  by  informed  adults. 

Extrapolating  from  this  position,  Steane  writes,  “to  promote 
no  religious  education  at  all  is  to  promote  a  socializing  process  to 
become  either  irreligious  or  non-religious,”  and  concludes,  “it  is 
indoctrination  by  intention.”13  Thus  it  is  odd  that  he  cites,  with 
seeming  approval,  Brian  Hill’s  notion  that  religious  educators  can 
avoid  indoctrination  by  adopting  a  position  of  “committed  im¬ 
partiality.”  Hill  proposes  that  teachers  include  their  own  beliefs  in 
the  data  to  be  subjected  to  critical  analysis  and  discussion  by  the 
students.14 

I.  A.  Snook,  an  author  cited  by  Steane,  proposes  four  guide¬ 
lines  to  dissolve  the  tension  between  religious  education  and 
indoctrination: 

.  .  .  first,  do  not  teach  religion;  second,  teach  religion  only  when  a 
student  is  at  a  competent  stage  of  reason;  third,  teach  religion  less  as  a 
proposition  and  more  as  a  “stance  towards  the  world,”  thus  making 
indoctrination  an  inappropriate  term  to  use  in  describing  it;  fourth, 
teach  religion  so  that  it  cannot  be  said  the  teacher  intends  the  student  to 
hold  beliefs  unshakably.15 

Without  stating  his  own  view,  Steane  says  “the  first  two  solutions 
would  not  be  acceptable  to  the  church  .  .  .  especially  when  it 
defines  itself  as  a  teacher.”  He  finds  the  last  two  viable,  however, 
because  they  do  not  detract  anything  from  the  teaching  role  of 
the  church  or  its  principles.” 

I  react  differently  to  the  four  point  points.  First,  Snook  and 
Steane  address  issues  that  are  problems  in  the  U.K.  and  Australia 
respectively  where  religion  is  taught  in  government-supported 
schools.  1  he  idea  that  religion  not  be  taught  in  school  is  not  un¬ 
thinkable  in  the  United  States  where  the  proscription  of  religious 
instruction  in  public  schools  is  taken  for  granted.  Church- 
sponsored  schools  are  relatively  uncommon  among  Protestants, 
and  Roman  Catholics  are  building  few  new  schools  while  watch¬ 
ing  old  ones  close  their  doors. 


13  hoc.  cit.,  p.  21. 

1 1  Ibid.,  p.  22.  See,  Brian  Hill,  “Teacher  Commitment  and  the  Ethics  of  Teaching  for 

,T™tment’  m  G  Rossiter>  Religious  Education  in  Australian  Schools  (Canberra,  1981), 
p.  183. 

15  Ibid.,  p.  23.  See,  I.  A.  Snook,  Indoctrination  and  Education  (London:  Rutledge  & 
Kegan  Paul,  1972),  p.  76. 
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Second,  “to  teach  religion  only  when  a  student  is  at  a  compe¬ 
tent  stage  of  reason,”  probably  means  that  religion  should  be 
taught  only  to  adults.16  Whatever  Horace  Bushnell  might  have 
said  of  this  approach,  it  no  longer  seems  to  be  a  real  option  in  a 
culture  where  the  distinction  between  childhood  and  adulthood  is 
blurred.  Neil  Postman  observes  that  “the  electronic  media  place 
children  and  adults  in  the  same  symbolic  world.”  Television  and 
radio  do  not,  and  cannot,  he  says,  exclude  any  audience.  In  the 
past  when  schools  and  the  print  media  were  the  dominant  agents 
of  education,  it  was  more  or  less  possible  to  shield  children  from 
information  about  sex,  death,  human  aberration,  and  (Postman 
might  have  added)  religion,  but  no  longer.17  Children  have  al¬ 
ways  been  indoctrinated  before  they  are  educated,  but  never  be¬ 
fore  so  pervasively  and  outside  the  control  of  parents  and  family. 

Points  three  and  four  take  us  to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  It 
would  seem  obvious  if  there  are  no  doctrines  there  can  be  no  in¬ 
doctrination.  I  do  not  want  to  belabor  the  point,  but  this  position 
itself  implies  a  doctrinal  principle  (in  some  circles  it  is  named 
“secular  humanism”).  The  question  of  doctrine  is  complicated;  it 
touches  theological  issues  that  have  long  been  points  of  contro¬ 
versy.  For  many  religious  people,  doctrines  are  important  pre¬ 
cisely  because  they  codify  a  “stance  toward  the  world.  My  own 
position  is  that  it  is  possible  to  teach  doctrine  without  being  doc¬ 
trinaire.  It  is  the  manner  in  which  doctrines  are  presented  rather 
than  the  doctrines  themselves  that  cause  difficulty  in  religious 
education. 

Just  as  my  reservations  about  the  third  point  may  be  the  result 
of  a  different  understanding  of  doctrine,  my  disagreement  with 
Snook  and  Steane  regarding  the  fourth  point  may  be  due  to  the 
different  connotations  that  I  attribute  to  the  phrase  “to  hold  be¬ 
liefs  unshakably.”  If  “unshakably  connotes  a  blind  allegiance, 
born  of  a  closed  mind,  that  erupts  in  a  kind  of  unthinking  fanati¬ 
cism,  the  difference  resolves  itself.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  students 
are  not  to  be  encouraged  to  have  the  courage  of  their  convictions, 
then  the  disagreement  remains  for  all  to  see.  American  patriots 

16  The  General  Catechetical  Directory  that  provides  guidelines  for  Roman  Catholics 

states,  “catechesis  for  adults,  since  it  deals  with  persons  who  are  capable  of  an  adherence 
that  is  fully  responsible,  must  be  considered  the  chief  form  of  catechesis.  It  adds  that 
catechesis  for  other  age  groups  is  nonetheless  necessary  and  in  some  way  oriented  to  the 
catechesis  of  adults,  (n.  20) 

17  Postman  has  expounded  this  view  in  The  Disappearance  of  Childhood  (New  York: 
Delacorte  Press,  1982).  He  offers  a  synopsis  of  his  main  points  regarding  religious  and 
moral  education  in  “The  Blurring  of  Childhood  and  the  Media,  in  Religious  Education  82 
(Spring,  1987):  293-295. 
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died  because  they  held  that  the  right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness  is  a  truth.  Second  Maccabees  tells  of  the  heroic 
woman  who  watched  her  seven  sons,  one  after  another,  be 
tortured  and  executed,  because  she  said  they  were  unshakable  in 
their  belief  that  “to  eat  pork  [is]  in  violation  of  God’s  law”  (2  Me., 
ch.  7).  My  criticism  of  the  suicide  missions  undertaken  by  the 
Hezballah  in  the  name  of  Islam  does  not  stem  from  the  fact  that 
the  young  Moslems  are  unshakable  in  their  beliefs,  but  that  they 
seem  to  have  been  brainwashed,  not  simply  indoctrinated  and 
certainly  not  educated  according  to  Western  standards. 

Steane  draws  a  distinction  between  “educator”  and  “indoctri- 
nator”  that  describes  the  former  as  one  who  respects  the  individu¬ 
ality  and  dignity  of  the  learner  as  a  person;  while  the  latter,  not 
concerned  with  the  person,  is  intent  only  with  getting  the  student 
to  accept  a  particular  set  of  beliefs.  Are  the  two  mutualy  exclu¬ 
sive?  Was  Plato  an  educator  or  an  indoctrinator?  Both  Plato  and 
Aristotle  talked  of  education  within  the  realm  of  politics,  “mean¬ 
ing,”  writes  Steane,  “it  involved  an  appropriate  use  of  power  with 
students,  as  distinct  from  over  them.”  The  italics  are  Steane’s,  but 
,  it  seems  to  me  that  he  should  have  underlined  “appropriate  use  of 
power”  for  the  basic  issue,  as  Steane  recognizes,  “is  how  much 
direction  can  be  allowed  before  there  is  such  rigidity  of  percep¬ 
tion  that  would  constitute  indoctrination?”18 

The  underlying  assumption  of  this  paper,  evident  by  this  time, 
is  that  liberal  education  and  indoctrination  exist  in  a  symbiotic 
relationship.  In  the  classic  tradition  educational  methods  were 
chosen  to  please,  persuade  and  instruct,  but  persuasion  and  in¬ 
struction,  even  when  made  pleasant  by  attractive  teachers,  texts 
and  environment,  does  not  mean  imposing  conformity  on  the 
learners.  Coaxing  is  not  coercion.  Indoctrination  in  itself  does  not 
imply  brainwashing.  Commitment  based  on  conviction  is  not 
synonymous  with  a  closed  mind.  My  thesis  is  that  religious  educa¬ 
tion  is  (or  should  be)  liberal  education  in  the  fullest  sense,  that  is  to 
say,  liberating  both  in  its  methods  and  its  goals.  Lack  of  direction 
does  not  constitute  freedom.  If  indeed  religious  education  is  a  life 
long  enterprise,  and  if  the  religious  education  of  adults  is  its  fullest 
expression,  the  methods  used  in  the  early  stages  must  be  judged 
not  in  themselves,  but  as  they  relate  to  the  overall  task. 

Berard  L.  Marthaler  is  Professor  of  Religion  and  Religious  Education  at  the 
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I 

Brother  Lawrence,  the  barefoot  lay  brother  who  worked  in  the 
kitchen  of  the  Carmelites  in  the  1600’s,  wrote  that  he  could  not 
“imagine  how  the  religious  person  can  live  satisfied  without  the 
practice  of  the  presence  of  God.”1  If  he  were  alive  today,  imagin¬ 
ing  that  would  be  no  problem.  The  practice  of  the  presence  of 
God  is,  for  most,  restricted  to  moments  of  prayer  and  worship. 
But  for  Brother  Lawrence,  “Times  set  aside  for  prayer  were  not 
different  from  the  other  times  .  .  .  because  his  greatest  business 
did  not  divert  him  from  God.”2  For  some  of  us,  given  our  social¬ 
ness  and  spiritual  dryness,  God  is  even  missing  in  those  moments. 
Most  of  our  business  seems  to  divert  us  from  God.  The  world  is, 
indeed,  too  much  with  us.  God’s  presence  is  displaced  by  our 
social  structures,  symbols  and  material  goods  by  our  idols. 

In  the  minds  of  some,  religious  education  is  a  time  set  aside.  It 
has  become  a  place,  such  as  Sunday  school;  or  an  activity  with 
others,  such  as  teaching;  or  special  materials,  such  as  a  curriculum 
or  study  materials.  However,  it  need  not  be  time,  activity,  mater¬ 
ials  set  aside  or  different,  no  more  than  prayer  was  for  Brother 
Lawrence.  Religious  education  can  be  a  way  of  practicing  the 

presence  of  God.  , 

How  can  that  be?  To  be  religious  is  to  be  with  God  m  the 

world  with  others.  How  we  are  with  God  depends,  of  course, 
upon  our  traditions  and  our  own  experiences.  It  may  be  an  aware- 

1  Brother  Lawrence,  The  Practice  of  The  Presence  of  God  (New  York:  Fleming  H. 

Revell  Company,  1895),  pg.  46. 

2  Ibid-,  pg-  19. 
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ness  of  God’s  grace,  discipline,  redemption,  or  gifts;  a  commit¬ 
ment  to  God’s  ways,  laws,  and  love;  a  celebration  of  God’s  cove¬ 
nants  and  mighty  deeds;  or  merely  a  sense  of  God’s  presence  and 
our  faithful  response.  Practicing  that  presence  requires  more  or 
less  constant  awareness  of  or  reference  to  God  in  our  life. 
Paradoxically,  an  awareness  of  God’s  absence  or  our  distance  or 
separation  from  God  can  be  a  practice  of  God’s  presence. 

To  be  in  the  world  in  an  educational  way  is  to  be  conscious  of 
how  the  present  is  shaped  and  reshaped  by  the  past  and  the 
future  —  our  own  past  and  future,  and  the  past  and  future  of 
those  who  share  (have  shared  and  will  share)  life  with  us  on  this 
planet  and  perhaps  in  this  universe.  To  participate  in  education, 
or  to  be  educated,  is  to  work  at  integrating  the  personal  and  col¬ 
lective  past  into  our  lives,  such  that  the  new  life  that  we  are  revital¬ 
izes  and  transforms  the  personal  and  collective  past.  To  partici¬ 
pate  in  education  is  to  image  the  future,  and  to  make  some  effort 
to  shape  that  future  in  terms  of  how  we  value  the  personal  and 
collective  past. 

The  expression,  “religious  education,”  then,  is  not  only  a  point- 
er  to  places,  times,  techniques,  materials,  organizations  or  activi¬ 
ties.  It  is  also  a  pointer  to  a  way  of  thinking  about  what  we  do  and 
how  we  are  with  God  and  others  in  this  world.  All  of  us  think,  in 
some  way,  about  how  we  are  in  this  world.  Some  of  us  may  regu¬ 
larly  think  about  how  we  are  in  this  world  with  God.  Not  all  of  us 
think  in  religious  educational  ways  about  these  matters.  It  is  that 
to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention. 

II 

But  w e  have  some  thinking  habits  that  must  be  overcome  if  we  are 
to  think  in  religious  educational  ways  —  habits  of  thinking  deeply 
embedded  in  our  consciousness  and  ways  of  living.  These  habits 
revolve  around  the  idea  that  we  are  individuals,  and  that  we  can 
abstract  an  individual  from  his  or  her  context.  We  have  estab¬ 
lished  patterns  of  speaking  that  idolize  individualism.  We  speak 
of  learning,  of  being  socialized  to  a  community,  of  stages  of  indi¬ 
vidual  growth  and  development.  As  patterns  of  speech  associated 
with  scientific  modes  of  social  inquiry,  they  invite  further  inquiry. 
As  patterns  of  speech  embedded  in  and  giving  form  to  our  every¬ 
day  life  with  others  and  God  in  this  world,  they  stereotype  and 
deform  that  life. 

If  we  are  individuals  at  any  time  in  this  life  it  is  at  that  time  of 
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absolute  individuation,  death,  when  we  give  leave  to  our  compan¬ 
ions  of  this  life  and  speak  of  our  being  with  God.  But  until  that 
absolute  moment  we  are  not  monads  merely  bumping  into  other 
monads.  We  are  of  a  fabric,  a  fabric  of  life,  and  we  have  no  mean¬ 
ing,  indeed  no  life,  outside  of  that  fabric.  This  we  forget  because 
of  a  brain  that  enables  us  to  abstract,  and  a  language  that  gives  a 
sense  of  reality  to  those  abstractions.  It  is  easy  to  abstract  our¬ 
selves  from  that  fabric  in  our  thinking,  but  not  in  our  life.  But  the 
abstraction  of  our  individualism  is  an  illusion;  an  illusion  con¬ 
verted  into  a  way  of  life  by  our  economic  and  cultural  systems. 
And  because  of  these  habits  of  language,  economy,  and  culture, 
we  tend  to  think  of  individual  faith,  and  the  growth  of  that  faith. 
To  focus  upon  the  fabric  of  life  is  to  call  attention  to  God  s  realm, 
to  biblical  metaphors  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  or  of  God. 
Through  God’s  covenants  with  us,  we  dwell  in  this  realm  with 
others.  We  do  not  speak  of  ourselves  as  a  person  of  God;  rather  we 
acknowledge  that  we  are  a  people  of  God. 

We  are  our  relationships.  Our  so-called  personalities  and  hab¬ 
its  of  language  and  thinking  are  the  fabric  of  yesterday  —  the 
way  we  are  in  relationship  with  the  people  of  our  past.  Our  pres¬ 
ent  feelings  are  often  the  conflicts  or  compatibilities  between  the 
fabric  of  yesterday  and  the  fabric  of  today.  Our  hopes  are  the 
images  of  the  fabric  of  tomorrow.  The  tension  between  our  hopes 
and  our  present  is  a  consequence  of  fabrics  that  do  not  match 
perfectly.  To  sew  them  together  is  to  risk  tears.  Reweaving  is 
necessary,  not  merely  sewing  together  different  fabrics. 

Of  the  relatively  recent  depictions  of  this  fact,  that  we  are  our 
relationships,  one  of  the  best  is  found  in  the  1954  Gifford  lectures 
of  John  Macmurray.3  He  claims  that  we  do  not  grow  to  become 
persons,  but  that  we  are  persons  at  birth.  The  reason  for  this  claim 
is  that  persons  are  always  persons  in  relation.  The  drives  and  un¬ 
focused  activity  of  the  new  born  infant  take  on  focus  and  meaning 
through  the  intentions  of  the  parent.  The  infant  cannot  live  with¬ 
out  those  intentions,  and  hence  human  life  is  impossible  without 
the  other  person.  This  fact,  that  our  life  is  possible  only  because  of 
others,  is  soon  forgotten.  Our  language  patterns  and  our  memory, 
aided  and  abetted  by  cultural  traditions,  easily  discards  the  signif¬ 
icance  of  other  persons  in  our  lives. 

Piaget  indirectly  supports  this  claim  through  his  understand- 


3  John  Macmurray,  Persons  In  Relation  (New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1961). 
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ing  of  knowledge  as  relationship.  Operational  knowledge  is  a 
schema  of  relationship.  Given  our  propensity  for  abstractions,  we 
remove  the  schemas  from  the  interactive  context  and  see  them 
only  as  physiological  structures  embedded  in  the  body  of  the  “in¬ 
dividual.”  The  Old  Testament  use  of  “knowing”  as  a  way  of 
speaking  of  sexual  relationships  is  compatible  with  Piaget’s  lan¬ 
guage.  To  “know”  some  one  sexually  is  to  be  in  an  intimate  rela¬ 
tionship  with  that  person.  In  Piagetian  language,  to  know  some¬ 
thing  of  the  world,  is  to  be  in  interaction,  in  relationship,  with  that 
something.  Our  memory,  reinforced  by  our  language,  hides  the 
relationship.  Our  memory  pulls  the  other  person  or  the  some¬ 
thing  of  the  known  world  into  our  interior,  and  our  language  exter¬ 
iorizes  the  abstraction  rather  than  the  relationship. 

In  religious  language  Buber  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Spirit,  God,  is  between  people,  not  in  an  individual.  John’s  Gospel 
states  that  God  is  love.  Love,  God,  is  the  interlocking  weave  that 
holds  together  the  fabric  of  which  we  are  a  part.  In  forgetting  the 
centrality  of  love,  of  God,  we  forget  the  fabric.  We  think  that  love 
is  something  that  we  do  to  build  relationships  between  and  among 
.these  individuals  that  we  have  let  ourselves  become.  We  think  that 
love  is  an  intentional  act,  something  that  we  learn.  We  forget  that 
it  is  a  given.  The  forgetting  of  the  given  and  the  presumed  need  to 
learn  to  love  is,  perhaps,  a  manifestation  of  sin,  of  our  alienation 
from  and  forgetting  of  God. 

The  language  of  religious  education  must  be  a  way  of  speak¬ 
ing  of  our  relationship  as  a  given,  one  of  God’s  gifts.  It  must  be  a 
way  of  speaking  that  enables  us  to  see  our  individualism  and  our 
separation  from  each  other  as  a  breakdown  in  our  acknowledge¬ 
ment  of  God  s  grace,  of  the  love  that  binds  us  to  each  other  in  and 
through  God. 

I  he  fabric  of  relationships  is  of  two  different  weaves,  inter¬ 
mingled,  and  not  always  separately  identifiable1.  The  first  is  the 
relationships  of  intimacy,  in  which  we  are  linked  and  respond  to 
the  innerness  of  each  other  —  needs,  feelings  and  other  so-called 
subjective  or  inner  aspects  of  life.  The  second  is  the  relationships 
of  community,  wherein  we  join  hands  and  voices  to  do  something 
in  and  of  the  world.  Two  levels  of  intimacy,  and  three  kinds  of 
community  can  be  identified. 

In  relationships  of  birth,  the  intimacy  is  of  parent  and  child. 

I  arents  involve  themselves  in  the  internal  life  of  the  infant,  and 
bring  that  new  subjectivity  into  the  family  fabric.  The  needs, 
temperament,  wishes,  pains,  desires  of  the  infant  are  woven  into 
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the  family  fabric  through  the  intentions  and  awareness  of  the  par¬ 
ents.  The  infant/ child  is  given  care  by  the  parent;  that  is,  the  fam¬ 
ily  fabric  is  rewoven  to  welcome  and  support  the  new  being.  In 
the  early  weeks  and  months  this  is  a  one  sided  intimacy,  although 
recent  studies  of  parent-infant  relationships  indicate  that  the  child 
also  influences  the  internal  life  of  the  parent.  That  is,  the  family 
fabric  is  also  rewoven  by  the  infant/child.  Other  members  of  the 
family  begin  to  take  on  a  different  texture  and  design  as  a  result  of 
the  new  thread  in  and  the  new  weaver  of  the  family  fabric. 

There  comes  a  time,  however,  when  parent  intimacy  with  the 
child  is  insufficient  and  child  intimacy  with  the  parent  intrusive. 
The  family  fabric  is  no  longer  adequate  to  contain  and  support  all 
of  the  life  of  the  child,  no  more  than  it  can  contain  and  support  the 
life  of  the  adults.  The  child,  noticing  life  outside  of  the  family, 
reaches  out  to  become  part  of  other  life  forms  and  fabrics.  The 
lives  and  fabrics  of  other  people  offer  new  possibilities  to  the 
child/youth,  new  supports,  new  responses  to  one’s  subjectivity 
and  new  jointly  woven  fabrics.  The  family  begins  to  reinforce 
those  parts  of  the  fabric  tested  as  the  child/youth  weaves  fabrics 
of  intimacy  with  those  beyond  the  family.  If  family  fabrics  cannot 
be  reinforced,  the  erupting  tears  are  rewoven.  The  young  person 
gradually  establishes  new  relationships  of  intimacy,  of  shared  in¬ 
nerness,  which  eventually  reach  the  most  transforming  depths  of 
human  love  and  sexuality  wherein  new  being  is  again  created. 

Not  all  relationships  are  intimate,  wherein  the  inner  depths  of 
needs,  feelings,  memories,  and  hopes  are  shared.  Our  community 
fabrics  lack  the  rich  depth  of  intimacy.  They  weave  us  into  the 
external  worlds  of  others:  the  worlds  of  work,  of  re-creation  and 
celebration,  and  or  worship. 

The  worlds  of  work  fabricate  and  maintain  those  traditions 
which  make  the  world  a  dwelling  place  for  people,  wherein  they 
are  sheltered,  sustained,  and  cared  for.  This  is  the  world  that  peo¬ 
ple  have  built  so  laboriously  over  the  centuries,  with  its  various 
centers  of  powers,  conflicts  and  many  imperfections. 

The  worlds  of  celebration  and  re-creation  are  those  traditions 
in  which  we  stand  back  from  our  work  and  rejoice  in  the  creation 
and  our  creations.  Thereby  we  are  renewed,  re-created,  and  can 
say,  in  the  verbal  image  of  God:  Behold,  it  and  we  are  good!  Re¬ 
joice  and  be  glad! 

The  worlds  of  worship  are  those  traditions  in  which  we  stay 
open  to  the  transforming  power  of  God.  Through  praise,  repent¬ 
ance,  participation  in  sacred  rites  and  reflection  upon  God  s 
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words  and  deeds  in  and  through  human  history,  we  open  our¬ 
selves  to  the  sources  of  life  and  love  and  become  what  we  can  be, 
but  are  not  because  of  our  fallenness. 

As  adults,  we  are  all  woven  into  various  communities  and  their 
worlds  of  work,  re-creation,  and  worship;  no  matter  how  defi¬ 
ciently  and  imperfectly.  And  because  of  the  family  fabrics  that 
weave  adults  and  the  young  together,  the  young  are  also  partially 
woven  into  the  same  communities. 

Ill 

Here,  then,  is  our  agenda  for  religious  education.  It  is  one  of  scru¬ 
tinizing  the  fabrics  of  relationships  that  we  have,  those  of  inti¬ 
macy  and  those  of  community,  and  of  asking  how  God  is  present 
or  absent  in  those  relationships.  And  then,  with  the  help  of  our 
religious  traditions,  imagining  how  we  can  practice  the  presence 
of  God  in  these  relationships  of  intimacy  and  community.  From 
that  act  of  imagination,  informed  by  the  resources  of  our  relgious 
traditions,  we  need  to  transform  our  present  relationships  to  in¬ 
clude  God’s  presence.  This  is  more  a  problem  of  remembering 
and  recollecting  than  it  is  one  of  weaving  new  fabrics.  For  if  God 
is  love,  the  Master  Weaver  of  the  fabrics  of  which  we  are  a  part, 
then  it  isn’t  a  matter  of  reweaving  new  fabrics  with  God’s  pres¬ 
ence,  but  of  noticing  how  we  have  ignored  or  failed  to  notice  that 
presence.  In  large  measure,  this  is  a  matter  of  reconstituting  our 
habits  of  thinking,  which  means,  primarily,  reconstituting  our 
language  habits  to  acknowledge  God's  presence  in  those  times 
and  places  where  we  have  forgotten  God. 

In  the  fabrics  of  intimacy,  the  educational  task  seems  easy,  yet, 
because  of  our  present  language  habits,  is  very  difficult.  We  need 
to  begin  with  an  exploration  of  human  love  as  a  manifestation, 
and,  usually,  a  distortion  of  God’s  love.  As  Love,  God  is  in  the  love 
relationship  of  parent  and  infant,  but  because  of  our  idols,  our 
selfishness  and  needs,  and  the  injustices  of  our  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  systems,  God,  as  the  source  of  that  love,  is  forgotten.  The 
religious  traditions  of  which  we  are  a  part  need  to  be  brought  to 
bear  here.  The  worshiping  community  can  acknowledge  that 
God  is  present  in  the  family  fabric  by  recollecting  that  we  are  all 
fallen  creatures,  and  that  human  loves  aspires  to  God’s  love,  but 
fails.  1  he  failure,  the  permanent  human  fault  that  keeps  us  open  to 
God  s  grace,  is  spoken  of  and  witnessed  to  by  acts  of  repentance, 
and  forgiveness;  wherein  we  acknowledge  our  humanness  and 
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our  dependency  upon  God’s  forgiveness  and  God’s  grace.  In  our 
impatience,  selfish  willfulness,  arguments,  anger,  and  other  im¬ 
perfections  of  family  life,  God  is  present  if  we  can  acknowledge 
the  limits  of  our  ability  to  love,  God’s  forgiveness  and  acceptance, 
and  God’s  promise  that  human  love  can  be  improved. 

But  human  love  within  the  family  can  be  refined  and  im¬ 
proved  only  through  our  own  repentance,  and  our  ability  to  for¬ 
give  and  to  accept  forgiveness.  In  the  language  habits  of  the  fam¬ 
ily,  then,  we  must  begin  to  use  the  language  of  repentance  and 
forgiveness.  In  the  necessary,  humbling,  and  life  giving  struggles 
between  wife  and  husband,  parent  and  child,  we  must  find  a 
place  for  the  language  of  God’s  love.  We  must  acknowledge  to 
each  other  that  we  are  fallen,  that  we  have  our  personal  and  col¬ 
lective  idols,  that  we  can  forgive  and  accept  forgiveness  because 
God  is  a  forgiving  and  accepting  God.  The  language  that  is  part  of 
the  family  fabric  must  incorporate,  then,  the  language  of  our 
sacred  texts  and  the  language  of  our  public  worship  services.  If 
children  have  a  fabric  of  family  intimacy  where  fault,  limit,  re¬ 
pentance,  and  forgiveness  are  expressed  as  manifestations  of 
God’s  love,  then  the  failure  of  human  love  in  the  family  leads  not 
to  neurotic  distortions  but  to  an  awareness  of  our  need  for  God’s 
presence  in  the  midst  of  the  complexity,  conflict,  and  mystery  of 
family  life.  With  this  primary  fabric  of  intimacy,  wherein  God  is 
part  of  the  weave  and  the  Master  Weaver,  then,  as  the  young 
weave  their  own  new  fabrics  of  intimacy,  God  s  presence  can  be 
acknowledged  and  celebrated. 

A  special  time  and  place  to  teach  about  the  practice  of  the 
presence  of  God  in  the  family  is  not  needed.  Rather  we  must  find 
ways  to  talk  about  our  intimate  relationships,  acknowledging 
God’s  presence  and  involvement  in  those  relationships.  In  our  in¬ 
timate  relationships  we  need  to  acknowledge  God  s  grace,  God  s 
acceptance  of  our  fallenness  and  tendency  toward  idolatry  and 
forgetfulness,  God’s  forgiving  love,  and  God  s  promise  that 
we  can  approach  that  love  in  our  own  life  of  relationship.  No  one 
place  is  more  appropriate  for  this  religious  education  than  any 
other.  It  can  occur  during  sermons,  pastoral  work  and  in  the  many 
occasions  when  marital  and  family  life  is  the  topic  of  conversa¬ 
tion,  whether  in  the  home,  the  church,  or  elsewhere. 

As  the  child/youth  reaches  beyond  the  family  fabric  to  estab¬ 
lish  his  or  her  own  fabrics  of  intimacy,  our  religious  educational 
task  is  to  help  explore  the  meaning  of  intimacy  as  a  manifestation 
of  God’s  love,  and  to  place  sexuality  within  that  fabric  of  inti- 
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macy,  rather  than  intimacy  within  the  fabric  of  sexuality.  The 
worshiping  community  is  again  the  locus  of  such  language  and 
awareness.  The  religious  traditions  that  affirm  the  goodness  of 
creation,  (such  as  the  Song  of  Solomon),  the  sanctity  of  human 
life,  the  significance  of  love  as  giving  and  receiving,  our  own  fall¬ 
enness  and  forgiveness,  and  the  joys  and  struggles  our  marriage 
and  family  as  a  form  of  discipline4  are  means  to  bring  God’s  pres¬ 
ence  into  our  thinking  and  acting  as  we  help  others  weave  new 
structures  of  intimacy. 

As  we  move  beyond  the  relationships  of  intimacy  to  the  rela¬ 
tionships  of  community,  the  educational  task  is  somewhat  the 
same.  The  fabrics  of  community  are  perhaps  less  well  defined  or 
visible  than  the  fabrics  of  intimacy,  for  we  hide  the  community 
under  our  idols  of  individualism.  We  do  indeed  work  to  make 
money  to  support  our  family  or  to  provide  a  way  of  life.  We  do 
indeed  have  leisure  time  to  do  as  we  want  and  to  relax  from  pres¬ 
sure.  We  do  indeed  worship  to  be  renewed  spiritually.  But  we  fail 
to  see  the  larger  fabrics  of  which  we  are  a  part  because  of  our 
self-centeredness.  Our  educational  task  is  to  assess  the  traditional 
,  baggage  we  carry  from  our  past  that  covers  over  God’s  presence 
and  to  find  ways  to  affirm  that  personal  and  collective  past  which 
acknowledges  God’s  presence.  It  is  true  that  we  work  to  make 
money  for  self  and  family  support.  It  is  also  true  that  working  is 
participating  in  the  life  God  has  given  us,  one  of  stewardship  and 
caring  for  the  world  around  us  that  it  might  nourish  and  support 
us  as  we  nourish  and  support  it.  It  is  true  that  we  have  leisure  time 
for  refreshment,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  recreation  is  re-creation 
time  when  we  stand  back  to  be  refreshed  by  acknowledging 
that  God  s  creation,  including  ourself,  is  indeed  good.  And  even 
when  we  stand  back  to  notice  its  fallenness,  the  presence  of  God 
can  be  recognized  by  noticing  the  need  for  redemption  and  rec¬ 
onciliation.  Recreation  is  participating,  through  grace,  in  the 
goodness  of  God  s  work.  It  is  true  that  worship  is  a  time  for  spiri¬ 
tual  nourishment  and  renewal.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  worship¬ 
ing  is  a  time  to  be  with  others  who  have  accepted  the  covenant 
that  God  has  established  with  us,  and  where  we,  collectively,  not 
individually,  are  enabled  to  be  transformed  by  participating  in 
that  covenantal  relationship  with  God.  We  are  protected  from  the 


®  j  ^ason>  The  Mystery  of  Marriage.  (Portland,  Oregon:  Multnomah  Press, 
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idolatry  of  individuality  by  the  fact  that  discernment  is  inherently 
a  community  activity,  requiring  encounter  with  sacred  texts, 
sacred  traditions,  and  others  in  covenant  with  the  worshiping 
community.  We  are  protected  from  the  idolizing  of  self,  by  wor¬ 
shiping  in  community  with  others,  by  reading  sacred  texts  with 
others,  and  by  joining  at  the  table  with  others. 

Educationally,  the  movement  that  needs  to  be  observed  and 
attended  to  is  the  movement  from  the  family  fabric  of  intimacy  to 
other  fabrics  of  relationship.  The  movement  to  broaden  out  one’s 
participation  in  the  complexity  and  mystery  of  life  has  no  particu¬ 
lar  universal  form.  Intimate  relationships,  beyond  the  family  of 
birth,  probably  develop  out  of  community  relationships  of  work, 
re-creation,  or  worship.  In  the  middle  class  society  of  today,  the 
first  community  fabric  is  probably  that  of  re-creation  rather  than 
work  or  worship.  In  the  time  when  schooling  and  work  had  more 
valence  for  young  people,  probably  the  work  community  was 
probably  the  major  transitional  community.  The  claim  could  be 
made  that  the  worshiping  community  is  the  major  transitional 
community;  but  today  the  worshiping  community  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  a  religious  community',  or  one  in  which  the  monotheistic  God 
is  acknowledged,  worshiped  and  celebrated.  The  significance  of 
this  claim,  besides  setting  and  agenda  for  observation  and  in¬ 
quiry,  is  an  agenda  of  priority,  making  certain  that  the  community 
that  worships  God  also  helps  those  woven  into  that  fabric  recog¬ 
nize  that  re-creation  and  work  are  forms  of  responsiveness  to 
God’s  presence.  The  educational  task  of  the  worshiping  commun¬ 
ity  is  to  help  those  woven  into  that  fabric  to  find  God’s  presence, 
or  absence,  in  their  communities  or  re-creation  and  work. 

The  religious  part  of  the  religious  educational  work  before  us 
is  to  help  ourselves  and  others  practice  the  presence  of  God  in  all 
of  our  doings  in  this  world.  The  educational  part  of  the  religious 
educational  work  before  us  is  to  overcome  those  habits  — 
whether  they  are  habits  of  mind,  of  language,  of  social  con¬ 
vention  —  that  substitute  our  diverse  idols  for  God’s  presence  in 
our  midst,  and  to  establish  new  habits  more  adequately  grounded 
in  God’s  realm  and  God’s  covenant  with  us. 

Dr.  Huebner  is  Professor  of  Christian  Education  at  Yale  University  Divinity 
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There  is  much  that  we  learn  only  over  time  from  the  judgments  of 
our  critics,  the  wisdom  of  our  colleagues,  and  our  own  critical 
reflections.  This  essay  is  a  consequence  of  such  learning.  In  it  I  will 
review  briefly  fifteen  years  of  hunches,  suggest  summarily  some 
present  convictions,  and  explain  some  issues  I  hope  to  address  in 
the  next  few  years. 

For  better  or  worse,  I  think  as  I  write,  or  perhaps  I  write  so  I 
will  know  what  I  am  thinking.  All  of  which  makes  sense,  unless 
you  are  a  reader  who  reads  all  present  hunches  as  reasoned  con¬ 
clusions.  Timothy  Line  in  Systemic  Religious  Education  com¬ 
ments  correctly  that  I  have  not  yet  constructed  a  careful,  rea¬ 
soned,  systemic  framework  for  religious  education.  Perhaps  it  is, 
as  he  suggests,  my  personality,  but  I  would  prefer  to  explain  it  in 
terms  of  my  age.  Theory  construction  like  philosophy  and  theol¬ 
ogy  is  work  best  done  in  the  wisdom  of  old  age.  When  we  are 
young,  imaginative,  eclectic,  undeveloped  hunches  to  be  ex¬ 
plored  and  reflected  upon  are  more  reasonable  and  yet  can  make 
a  contribution  to  the  present  and  become  the  foundation  for  later 
more  systematic  work.  Nevertheless,  at  fifty-four  I’m  near  a  point 
of  transition,  which  explains  this  short  essay. 

Past  Hunches 

fifteen  years  ago,  in  Generation  to  Generation ,  I  introduced  the 
concept  intentional  religious  socialization  or  enculturation,”  de¬ 
fined  as  a  process  consisting  of  lifelong,  intentional  and  uninten¬ 
tional,  formal  and  informal  mechanisms  through  which  persons 
and  communities  sustain  and  transmit  their  faith  (world  view  and 
value  system)  and  lifestyles.”  Religious  education  I  defined  as 
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“deliberate  systematic,  and  sustained  efforts  within  a  community 
of  faith  which  aim  at  enabling  persons  and  groups  to  evolve  par¬ 
ticular  ways  of  thinking,  feeling,  and  acting.”  I  suggested  that  so¬ 
cialization  was  the  more  inclusive  understanding  of  learning,  for  it 
included  both  the  covert  or  hidden  curriculum  of  communal  life 
and  the  overt  curriculum  of  the  educator.  I  went  on  to  suggest  that 
education  is  best  understood  as  one  aspect  of  religious  socializa¬ 
tion  and  that  socialization  join  education  as  being  understood  as 
intentional  activities. 

As  I  reread  that  essay  I  am  aware  of  its  lack  of  clarity  and  its 
numerous  contradictions.  As  I  reflect  on  its  historic  significance,  I 
believe  I  was  trying  to  find  a  way  out  of  what  appeared  to  me  to 
be  a  serious  flaw  in  the  Protestant  understanding  of  the  church’s 
educational  ministry.  For  the  most  part,  I  found  that  Protestants, 
functionally  if  not  theoretically,  envisioned  education  as  instruc¬ 
tion  in  a  schooling  context.  While  I  acknowledged  the  historic  role 
of  what  I  called  the  schooling-instructional  paradigm,  I  advo¬ 
cated  that  the  church  establish  an  alternative  paradigm,  one  that 
not  only  expanded  our  understanding  of  education  but  included 
insights  from  socialization  and  enculturation  theory.  In  Will  Our 
Children  Have  Faith P I  named  this  alternative,  the  community  of 
faith-enculturation  paradigm.  Soon  there  were  those  who  were 
talking  about  a  socialization  model  of  Christian  education;  and 
even  I  got  caught  up  in  their  enthusiasm  and  perhaps  gave  the 
impression  that  I  was  opposed  to  all  schooling  and  instruction. 
Then  to  complicate  my  attempts  to  develop  an  alternative  para¬ 
digm  for  intentional  learning  in  the  church  as  an  educative  com¬ 
munity,  I  became  increasingly  dissatisfied  with  twentieth  century 
Protestant  use  of  terms  such  as  religious,  Christian,  and/or 
“church  education.”  I,  therefore,  reverted  to  the  early  church’s  use 
of  the  word  “catechesis”  and  connected  it  to  both  my  understand¬ 
ing  of  intentional  religious  enculturation  and  religious  education, 
though  I  never  adequately  defined  what  I  meant  by  education  as 
contrasted  with  intentional  enculturation. 

In  retrospect,  I  hadn’t  thought  through  my  hunches  or  at¬ 
tempted  to  articulate  them  adequately.  I  was  clearer  on  what  I 
found  inadequate,  than  I  was  about  what  might  replace  it.  I  was 
advocating  more  than  explaining  or  defending.  The  results  could 
have  been  anticipated.  Some  Protestants  disliked  the  term  cate¬ 
chesis  because  they  saw  it  as  a  Roman  Catholic  term,  some  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics  disliked  it  because  they  are  unhappy  with  their 
experience  of  its  use.  Some  of  my  critics  correctly  understood  my 
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use  of  catechesis  as  referring  to  the  whole  process  of  Christian 
becoming,  but  they  believed  that  this  was  asking  the  word  to 
carry  more  meaning  than  was  possible.  To  complicate  the  situa¬ 
tion,  because  my  personal  interest  was  in  enculturation,  it  ap¬ 
peared  as  if  my  understanding  of  catechesis  denied  or  neglected 
education.  Therefore  some  concluded  that  I  had  turned  educa¬ 
tion  into  enculturation.  Others  were  critical  because  they  believed 
educators  should  properly  focus  on  education  and  not  encultura¬ 
tion.  Having  connected  enculturation  with  indoctrination,  they 
believed  educators  needed  to  be  concerned  primarily  with  those 
educational  processes  which  free  and  enable.  Still  others  feared 
that  catechesis  was  a  “church  word”  and  would  therefore  draw 
upon  the  “sacred  sciences”  (Scripture  and  tradition)  to  the  neglect 
or  detriment  of  the  social  sciences. 

All  of  these  criticisms  I  have  attempted  to  take  seriously. 
Many,  I  believe,  were  a  direct  result  of  my  own  weak  thinking  and 
unclear  writing.  In  any  case,  in  this  essay  I  intend  to  be  more  pre¬ 
cise  and  clear.  I  suspect  there  will  still  be  disagreement,  but  I  hope 
that  this  essay  will  help  clarify  my  thoughts  and  focus  the 
conversation. 


Present  Convictions 

Tertullian  wrote,  “Christians  are  made,  not  bom,”  and  the  process 
by  which  Christians  are  made  was  identified  as  “catechesis.”  I 
admit  I  like  it  precisely  because  it  is  a  church  word.  I  think  it  is 
wrong-headed  to  permit  the  secular  world  or  the  social  sciences  to 
establish  the  agenda,  control  the  vocabulary,  or  determine  the  na¬ 
ture  and  character  of  theology,  the  church,  or  intentional  learning 
within  the  church.  Of  course,  the  church  needs  to  be  in  conversa¬ 
tion  with  the  secular  world  and  open  to  the  insights  of  the  social 
sciences,  but  the  authority  of  the  church  remains  Scripture,  tradi¬ 
tion  and  reason.  And  I  remain  committed  to  theology  as  the 
Queen  of  the  Sciences.”  I  am,  therefore,  committed  to  the  word 
catechesis  to  indicate  all  intentional  learning  within  a  commu¬ 
nity  of  Christian  faith  and  life.  We  are  made  a  Christian  at  our 
baptism.  We  spend  the  rest  of  our  lives  involved  in  a  process  of 
becoming  more  Christian.  That  life  long  process  is  one  of  cate¬ 
chesis. 

Having  said  that,  I  am  aware  that  I  need  to  be  more  precise  in 
naming  the  various  distinctive,  deliberate  (intentional),  system¬ 
atic  (related),  sustained  (life-long)  processes  which  comprise 
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catechesis.  Let  me  suggest  three:  formation,  education,  and  in¬ 
struction. 

Formation  implies  “shaping”  and  refers  to  intentional,  rela¬ 
tional,  experiential  activities  within  the  life  of  a  story- formed  faith 
community.  Education  implies  “reshaping”  and  refers  to  critical 
reflective  activities  related  to  these  communal  experiences.  And 
instruction  implies  “building”  and  refers  to  the  means  by  which 
knowledge  and  skills  useful  to  communal  life  are  transmitted,  ac¬ 
quired  and  understood.  F ormation  forms  the  body  of  Christ,  edu¬ 
cation  reforms  it,  and  instruction  builds  it  up. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  useful  ways  to  name  and  describe 
these  three  distinct,  interrelated  processes.  Paul  Tillich,  the  theo¬ 
logian,  in  his  Theology  of  Culture,  wrote  of  three  educational 
aims:  inducting  education,  humanistic  education,  and  technical 
education.  For  Tillich,  inducting  education  focused  upon  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  persons  into  the  actuality  of  the  body  Christian,  the 
life  and  spirit  of  the  Christian  faith  community  and  its  tradition, 
through  the  participation  of  the  persons  in  the  life  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.  The  aim  of  this  formational  process  is  to  conserve  the 
church’s  catholic  substance  (tradition),  to  maintain  its  identity  as 
the  body  of  Christ,  and  to  initiate  persons  over  time  into  its  faith 
and  life.  This  process  I  have  called  formation  or  nurture. 

Humanistic  education,  on  the  other  hand,  aims  to  develop  and 
actualize  human  potential,  personal  and  social.  As  such,  humanis¬ 
tic  education  emphasizes  the  protestant  principle  of  prophetic 
judgment  on  the  tradition,  frees  persons  from  the  stifling  power 
of  inducting  education  and  makes  possible  both  individuation 
and  the  reformation  of  communal  expressions  and  manifestations 
of  faith  and  life.  This  process  is  what  I  have  called  simply 
education. 

Technical  education,  namely  the  transmission  and  acquisition 
of  knowledge  and  skills  through  instructional  means,  also  serves 
the  needs  of  the  church.  Christians  need  to  know  the  content  of 
Scripture,  history  and  tradition.  They  need  to  be  able  to  interpret 
Scripture,  reflect  theologically,  think  morally,  and  act  with  histor¬ 
ical  consciousness  (memory  and  vision).  F urther,  they  need  to  be 
knowledgeable  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  spiritual  life  as 
well  as  to  have  acquired  the  skills  necessary  for  a  personal  and 
corporate  spiritual  discipline.  The  list  goes  on;  instruction  is  the 

means  by  which  such  are  acquired. 

In  our  day  one  of  the  most  important  contributors  to  instruc¬ 
tion  (technial  education)  is  James  Michael  Lee.  His  books,  The 
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Shape,  Flow  and  Content  of  Religious  Instruction ,  have  made  an 
important  contribution  to  the  field.  Humanistic  education  (what  I 
call  Christian  education)  has  one  of  its  most  creative  advocates  in 
Thomas  Groome.  His  book,  Christian  Religious  Education,  is  of 
immense  significance.  However,  formation  (inducting  educa¬ 
tion)  has  been  generally  ignored  or  neglected.  There  are  of  course 
important  exceptions,  but  the  trend  today  appears  to  emphasize 
education  and/or  instruction.  Unless  formation,  education  and 
instruction  are  distinguished  from  each  other,  even  as  they  are  all 
affirmed  as  interrelated  processes  necessary  for  Christian  becom¬ 
ing,  the  vitality  of  the  Christian  faith  and  life  will  be  diminished. 

Parenthetically,  other  contemporary  thinkers  have  identified 
the  importance  of  these  interdependent  processes.  For  example, 
Michael  Polanyi,  the  philosopher  of  science,  identifies  two  essen¬ 
tial  processes  in  the  scientific  enterprise.  The  first  he  calls  appren¬ 
ticeship  and  the  second,  discovery.  Polanyi’s  apprenticeship  is 
very  much  like  formation  or  intentional  enculturation  in  that  it 
insures  that  the  next  generation  will  be  assimilated  into  the  estab¬ 
lished  insights  and  behaviors  of  living  master  scientists.  His  sec- 
pnd  process,  discovery,  is  similar  to  education  or  inquiry  and 
critical  reflection  in  that  it  insures  that  these  apprenticeships  will 
not  deteriorate  into  a  benevolent  brainwashing,  but  will  free  new 
masters  to  reveal  as  yet  undiscovered  truth.  Apprenticeship  in¬ 
sures  a  faithful  binding  to  the  tradition;  discovery  insures  that  the 
tradition  will  be  kept  alive  through  renewal  and  reform.  In  the 
first  process,  the  master  shapes  or  molds  the  apprentice  into  the 
mind,  heart  and  behavior  of  the  master;  in  the  second,  the  master 
frees  the  apprentice  from  captivity  to  him  or  herself  so  that  the 
apprentice  can  become  a  master.  Further,  it  needs  to  be  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  this  same  dual  process  is  well  known  in  the  arts.  Before 
young  artists  are  set  free  to  create,  they  apprentice  themselves  to  a 
master. 


Three 


CATECHES1S 


deliberate  (intentional) 
systematic  (related) 
sustained  (life-long) 


within  community  of  Christian  faith  and  life  processes  which  establish,  build¬ 
up,  equip,  and  enable  it  to  be  Christ’s  body  or  presence  in  the  world  to  the  end 
that  all  people  are  restored  to  unity  with  God  and  each  other. 
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I.  Christian  Formation 

A.  Definition  of  the  formational  process: 

To  experience  Christian  faith  and  life 

B.  Outcomes  of  the  formational  process: 

1 .  To  incorporate  —  to  induct  persons  into  the  life  and  spirit  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  community  and  to  establish  their  identity  as  members  of 
Christ’s  body,  the  church. 

2.  To  enculturate  —  to  shape  persons  into  an  historic  community’s 
present  understandings  of  Chrisitan  faith,  character,  and  conscious¬ 
ness. 

3.  To  apprentice  —  to  provide  a  context  in  which  new  members  can 
observe  and  imitate  ways  of  Christian  living  foundational  to  later 
judgement  and  ownership. 

C.  Components  of  the  formational  process: 

1.  Participation  in  its  rite  (rituals  and  ceremonials) 

2.  Environment  (what  persons  see,  touch,  taste,  smell  and  hear) 

3.  Interrelational  experiences 

4.  Behavior  observed,  supported,  and  encouraged 

5.  Role  models  presented  (past  and  present) 

6.  Organization  (how  time  is  structured,  what  programs  offered) 

7.  Naming  (how  language  used,  what  things  are  called) 

II.  Christian  Education 

A.  Definition  of  the  educational  process: 

To  reflect  on  experience  in  the  light  of  Christian  faith  and  life. 

B.  Outcomes  of  the  educational  process: 

1.  To  humanize  —  to  aid  individuation  and  the  development  of  the 
human  potential  for  willful  life  as  autonomous  persons  in  relation¬ 
ship. 

2.  To  criticize  —  to  engage  in  a  careful  analysis,  synthesis,  and  judge¬ 
ment  on  traditional  understandings  and  ways  of  life. 

3.  To  discover  —  to  encourage  the  freedom  to  create  the  new  and  to 
produce  change. 

C.  Steps  in  the  educational  process: 

1.  Name  and  describe  experience  and  related  feelings. 

2.  Explore  intuitively  alternative  interpretations,  meanings  and  possi¬ 
bilities  until  clear  understandings  of  the  inner  nature  of  the  experi¬ 
ence  is  achieved. 

3.  Express  these  initial  insights,  compare  and  contrast  them  with  cor¬ 
responding  insights  in  Scripture  and  tradition  and  through  rational 
processes  arrive  at  summary  convictions. 

4.  Express  initial  implications  of  these  convictions,  compare  and  con¬ 
trast  them  with  ethical  principals  and  norms  of  Chrisitan  faith  and 
through  rational  processes  arrive  at  summary  commitments  to 
action  (s). 

5.  Manifest  these  commitments  in  willing  action(s)  and  evaluating  their 
consequences. 

III.  Christian  Instruction 

A.  Definition  of  the  instructional  process: 
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To  acquire  knowledge  and  skills  considered  necessary  and  useful  to 

Christian  life. 

B.  Outcomes  of  the  instructional  process: 

1.  To  know  —  to  be  knowledgeable  of  the  Scriptures,  the  tradition, 
(fundamental,  constructive  and  practical  theology)  and  the  commu¬ 
nity’s  social  and  intellectual  history. 

2.  To  use  —  to  be  able  to  interpret  Scripture,  think  historically  and  theo¬ 
logically  and  reflect  morally. 

3.  To  do  —  to  be  able  to  relate  to  God  in  ever  deepening  and  loving  ways 
and  to  others,  personally  and  socially,  in  caring  and  liberating  ways. 

C.  Steps  in  the  instructional  process: 

1.  Establish  participants  and  context 

2.  Establish  aims  or  goals 

3.  Establish  behavioral  and/or  process  objectives 

4.  Establish  instructional  activities  and  resources 

5.  Conduct  these  activities 

6.  Evaluate 


Future  Work 

In  the  next  years  I  plan  to  devote  my  studies  to  unlocking  some  of 
the  secrets  of  formation.  My  next  major  project,  after  I  complete  a 
book  with  Caroline  Hughes  on  ministry  as  character  traits  and  a 
book  with  John  Eusden  on  the  human  spirit  and  the  visual  arts,  is  a 
major  work  on  Christian  formation.  And  then,  God  willing,  I  hope 
in  my  later  years  to  write  a  systematic  work  on  Catechetics:  For¬ 
mation,  Education  and  Instruction.  What  follows  is  a  beginning 
list  of  questions  which  I  hope  to  explore  in  the  not  too  distinct 
future. 

1.  What  ends  might  formation  appropriately  address? 

My  hunch  is  that  there  are  particular  ends  which  can  best  be 
formed  through  education  or  instruction,  but  there  are  some 
which  can  only  be  achieved  fully  through  the  processes  of  forma¬ 
tion.  My  present  list  includes  faith ,  that  is,  our  perceptions  of  life 
and  our  lives,  our  world  view  or  social  construction  of  reality; 
character,  that  is,  our  sense  of  identity  as  a  communal  person  in 
the  image  of  God  and  our  disposition  to  behave  in  ways  appropri¬ 
ate  to  that  identity,  namely  the  virtues  and  our  terminal/instru¬ 
mental  values;  and  consciousness,  that  is,  that  personal-social 
awareness  necessary  for  willful  autonomous  life  and  our  attitudes 
toward  life. 

2.  What  is  the  relationship  between  what  we  know  about  encul- 
turation  and  Christian  formation? 

Enculturation  is  a  natural  process  of  formal  and  informal,  in- 
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tentional  and  unintentional  means  by  which  persons  are  inte¬ 
grated  into  a  social  group  and  acquire  its  culture,  that  is,  its 
learned,  shared  understandings  and  ways  of  life.  Enculturation 
can  be  distinguished  from  acculturation  or  the  learning  of  appro¬ 
priate  behavior  in  a  second  culture  without  losing  the  basic  char¬ 
acteristics  of  one’s  own;  from  assimilation  or  the  learning  of  a  new 
culture  and  thereby  losing  or  leaving  behind  one’s  original  culture; 
and  from  biculturalization  or  the  blending  of  two  cultures,  keep¬ 
ing  some  characteristics  of  each  and  in  time  giving  birth  to  a  new 
cultural  expression. 

Christian  formation  is  an  intentional  process  of  initiation  and 
incorporation  into  a  Christian  faith  community  with  distinctive 
understandings  and  ways  of  life  which  differentiate  it  from  the 
general  culture.  I  contend  that  the  church  needs  to  be  an  inten¬ 
tional  community  which  attempts  to  shape  the  subjectivity  of  per¬ 
sons  so  that  they  might  be  able  to  feel,  think,  and  behave  within 
the  context  of  the  Christian  tradition  which  is  embodied  in  sym¬ 
bols,  myths  and  rituals  and  who  are  thereby  enabled  to  interact 
meaningfully  with  others  who  do  not  share  their  interpretive 
world  view  and  value  system.  (I  call  this  a  catholic  sectarianism.) 
To  put  it  in  other  words,  Christians  need  to  be  intentionally 
formed  into  the  faith  and  life  of  the  Christian  community,  even  as 
they  are  acculturated  for  life  in  North  American  society.  (This  is 
necessary  if  the  church  is  to  be  in-but-not-of  the  world.)  An  ever 
present  concern  must  be  the  realization  that  if  the  formation  pro 
cess  is  not  done  well,  persons  may  be  assimilated  into  the  society , 
which  implies  losing  their  sense  of  self-identity  as  believers  in 
Jesus  Christ  and  members  of  his  church,  or  they  may  be  bicultur- 
ized  which  means  becoming  a  secularized  Christian  who  cannot 
differentiate  between  being  a  Christian,  a  member  of  the  institu¬ 
tional  church,  and  being  Christian,  one  who  manifests  a  way  of 
life  informed  by  peculiar  and  particular  perceptions  of  life  and 

our  lives. 

3.  What  is  the  proper  context  for  formation? 

My  hunch  is  that  formation  requires  an  intentional  faith  com¬ 
munity.  This  implies,  I  believe,  a  common  sacred  narrative  which 
both  informs  and  is  manifested  in  its  common  life;  a  common 
authority  established  and  used  by  the  community  to  govern  its  life 
and  to  discern  how  it  should  live;  a  common  set  of  personal  and 
communal  rites  by  which  the  community  is  bound  together  over 
time  and  enabled  to  reconstitute  itself  as  a  distinctive  community 
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of  faith,  character  and  consciousness;  and  a  common  life  together 
that  is  more  like  a  family  than  an  institution  and  with  a  distinct 
character  as  well  as  an  agreed  upon  place  and  role  in  society. 

4.  What  help  can  Scripture  and  tradition  give  us  in  understanding 
formation? 

Vernon  Robbins  in  his  book  Jesus  the  Teacher  claims  that 
Jesus  was  a  unique  teacher.  Instead  of  waiting  for  potential  stu¬ 
dents  to  seek  him  out,  sit  at  his  feet  and  take  notes  as  in  the  school 
tradition,  Jesus  sought  and  summoned  students  to  become 
companion-apprentices  as  in  the  itinerant  tradition,  promising  to 
make  them  into  people  who  are  able  to  seek,  summon,  and  com¬ 
mission  others  through  a  similar  process  of  identification  and  ob¬ 
servation  and  imitation. 

Aaron  Milavec,  in  his  book  To  Empower  as  Jesus  Did ,  makes 
the  interesting  observation  that  typically  we  translate  the  Greek 
word  didaskolas as  teacher  and  diaskein as  “to  teach. ’’He points 
out  that  as  a  result  of  this  translation,  Pasolini  in  his  film  of  St. 
Matthew’s  Gospel  represents  Jesus  as  a  teacher  without  a  class¬ 
room  traveling  about  delivering  lectures  in  the  form  of  homilies, 
that  is,  as  story/ conversations,  to  convey  beliefs  and  ethical  prin¬ 
ciples.  He  goes  on  to  point  out  that  the  same  Greek  words  for 
teacher  and  to  teach  can  be  translated  as  ’master’  and  ’to  ap¬ 
prentice,  that  is  to  live  with  or  accompany,  to  be  guided  and 
shaped  by  life  shared  with  a  master. 

So  it  is  that  James,  the  first  bishop  of  the  church  in  Jerusalem, 
in  a  homily  delivered  to  the  elect  before  their  baptism  (The  Letter 
of  James)  lays  stress  on  the  moral  life  expected  of  those  who  fol¬ 
low  the  way  of  Jesus  and  therefore  warns  that  not  many  of  them 
should  be  catechists,  for  more  will  be  expected  of  them.  Why? 
Because  catechizing  implies  apprenticing  and  the  catechist  is 
called  to  be  a  master  to  apprentices,  which  further  implies  that  the 
catechist  will  focus  her  or  his  attention  on  an  ever  deepening  and 
loving  relationship  to  God. 

Similarly ,  the  understanding  of  the  catechumenate  in  the  early 
church  was  founded  on  apprenticeship,  that  is  a  formation  process 
in  which  persons  apprenticed  themselves  to  the  community  and 
participated  in  its  life  accompanied  by  a  sponsor  who  represented 
the  community.  Through  this  process  the  catechumen,  the  in¬ 
quiring  Christian,  traveled  through  the  community’s  yearly  cycle 
so  as  to  make  its  story  their  story;  sharedin  a  ministry  of  reconcili¬ 
ation,  healing,  and  service  by  caring  for  the  sick,  hurt,  prisoner, 
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orphan  and  lonely,  and  developed  an  intimate  relationship  to  God 
by  practicing  the  disciplines  of  prayer  and  discernment.  It  was 
only  after  a  lengthy  —  three  years  —  period  of  formation  or 
apprenticeship  to  the  community  that  during  Lent  the  elect  re¬ 
flected  on  their  experience  of  the  Christian  way  and  using  the 
Lord’s  prayer  and  the  Apostles  Creed  were  instructed  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  faith  and  its  implications  for  their  lives.  My 
hunch  is  that  this  total  process,  but  especially  the  formation  dimen¬ 
sion,  needs  to  be  more  carefully  examined  and  explored. 

5.  What  are  the  formation  processes?  My  hunch  is  that  they  are 
the  following: 

(a)  Ritual  life,  that  is,  participation  in  the  repetitive  symbolic 
actions  expressive  of  the  community ’s  sacred  narrative. 

(b)  Role  models,  that  is,  those  whose  lives  are  celebrated  and 
or  whose  understandings  and  ways  of  life  are  witnessed  and 
affirmed. 

(c)  Human  interpersonal  relations  and  interactions  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  community  which  prescribe  and  reinforce  appropriate 
identity  and  behavior 

(d)  The  environment  (what  persons  see,  touch,  taste,  smell, 
hear)  and  artifacts  which  support  a  particular  view  of  life  and 
“habits  of  the  heart.” 

(e)  The  social  organization  (hierarchy  and  bases  for  discus¬ 
sion)  and  common  life  (roles  and  status)  of  the  various  social  units 
which  comprise  church. 

(f)  The  behaviors  observed,  affirmed  and  encouraged 
through  life  in  the  community. 

(g)  And  naming,  how  the  community  uses  language. 

My  further  hunch  is  that  ritual  participation  remains  the  key  to 
formation. 

6.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  human  being  who  is  to  be  formed? 

Behind  this  question  are  some  important  theological  issues,  for 

example,  original  sin.  Historically,  there  have  been  two  points  of 
view,  a  biological  view  which  asserts  that  sin  is  in  our  genes.  The 
other  is  a  sociological  view  which  understands  sin  as  being  present 
in  the  world  into  which  we  are  born  and  socialized.  Both,  I  believe 
need  to  be  held  in  tension.  At  birth,  I  contend,  the  human  heart  has 
a  longing  for  relationship  with  God,  self  and  others;  the  human 
soul  is  implanted  with  the  image  of  God  and  the  human  mind  with 
the  possibility  of  discerning  the  will  of  God,  but  with  a  propensity 
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to  distort  and  deny  it.  At  birth,  however,  the  human  heart  does  not 
know  the  nature  and  character  of  God,  self  or  others;  the  human 
soul  does  not  know  that  it  is  in  the  image  of  God;  the  human  mind 
does  not  have  the  mind  of  Christ.  While  these  contentions  can  not 
be  proved,  they  do  make  it  possible  to  hold  in  tension  two  historic 
understandings  of  the  human  being  at  birth  and  the  two  under¬ 
standings  of  original  sin.  It  further  properly  holds  in  tension  the 
heredity/ environment  debate. 

Affirming  these  tensions  makes  possible  two  understandings 
of  formation.  In  the  first  case,  formation  is  a  process  of  bringing 
something  forth  from  a  person  (as  Michaelangelo  spoke  of  his 
sculpture,  “I  am  trying  to  help  the  angel  out  of  the  rock”)  and  also 
is  putting  something  into  a  person.  These  two  understandings  of 
formation  need  to  be  held  in  tension. 

F urther,  we  humans  come  from  a  particular  concrete  past,  live 
in  the  tensions  of  an  existential  present  and  move  toward  a  partic¬ 
ular,  yet  undetermined  and  unknown  future.  We  are  historical  be¬ 
ings  because  we  are  made  by  our  history  while  we  ourselves  make 
history;  we  are  the  product  of  our  culture  and  we  produce  our 
Culture. 

We  are  free  in  that  we  are  able  to  make  personal  decisions  and 
act  upon  them;  we  are  free  also  in  that  we  can  discern  the  will  of 
God  as  well  as  will  to  do  or  not  do  it.  By  our  decisions  we  can 
determine,  within  certain  limits  (often  unpredictable),  our  future. 
Those  limits  are  our  inherited  aptitudes  on  the  one  hand  and  socie¬ 
tal  confines  on  the  other.  In  any  case,  we  are  involved  in  plotting 
our  future  by  our  actions  in  the  present.  God  is  that  power  within 
human  life  and  history  which  calls,  inspires,  and  aids  us,  but  will 
not  take  away  our  freedom  even  to  destroy  ourselves;  however, 
God  acts  within  human  life  and  history  to  redeem  or  transform 
our  deaths  into  life. 

Nevertheless,  because  we  are  relational  beings,  we  are  af¬ 
fected  also  by  the  decisions  and  acts  of  others.  The  lives  of  others 
shape  us.  We  not  only  make  ourselves;  we  also  make  others  and 
they  us.  W  e  are  what  we  are  largely  because  of  the  communities  in 
which  we  live.  And  we  are  what  we  are  because  of  the  unnum¬ 
bered  decisions  of  the  entire  human  past  which  are  stored  up  in 
the  past  resources  of  our  communities’  memories  and  the  social 
structures,  customs  and  habits,  morals  and  ideologies,  artifacts 
and  written  records. 

Thus  freedom  and  determinism  presuppose  each  other,  each 
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expressing  a  different  dimension  of  the  same  historical  process. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  self  is  aware  of  having  grown  out  of  the  past, 
of  being  formed  and  shaped  by  our  own  and  others’  past  decisions 
and  actions;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  self  knows  that  it  is  always 
moving  into  an  open  future  which  will  be  shaped  and  influenced 
by  the  decisions  and  actions  we  make  in  the  present.  We  are  never 
victims,  but  always  relational  beings  in  process. 

My  hunch  is  that  the  church  needs  to  take  this  interactive  pro¬ 
cess  more  seriously  and  assume  greater  responsibility  for  how  it 
lives  and  thereby  potentially  influences  others.  My  hunch  is  that  it 
also  needs  to  provide  the  possibility  for  persons  to  reflect  upon 
and  respond  to  their  formation  experience  so  as  to  prevent  forma¬ 
tion  from  becoming  a  repressive  force  of  influence,  as  well  as  to 
make  possible  individuation  and  autonomous  faith  and  life. 

7.  What  is  the  relationship  between  formation,  education  and 
instruction? 

Formation  has  been  criticized  unjustly  for  being  solely  a  do¬ 
mesticating  process  supportive  of  the  status  quo.  In  so  far  as  no 
social  unit  can  exist  over  time  unless  it  comprises  both  continuity 
and  changes,  formation  is  necessarily  concerned  with  both.  This 
combined  focus  of  the  formation  process  is  especially  important 
for  Christianity,  which  as  an  historical  religion  has  its  roots  in  the 
past,  a  past  which  is  comprised  of  a  vision  of  the  future.  Christian 
faith  proclaims  that  God’s  reign  established  in  the  past,  is  present 
in  the  present  and  to  be  abided  in  so  that  it  might  be  actualized  or 
fulfilled  in  the  future.  To  be  formed  into  such  a  perception  of  life 
is  to  be  formed  as  persons  who  strive  to  maintain  continuity  with 
the  past,  bring  a  critical  perspective  to  its  understanding;  and 
present  expression  and  a  willingness  to  acquire  the  knowledge 
and  skills  necessary  for  its  reform  and  survival. 

My  hunch  is  that  we  will  discover  that  formation  is  necessary  if 
human  beings  are  to  be  motivated  to  use  their  capacity  for  critical 
reflection  and  learning  in  positive  ways.  The  capacity  for  the  use 
of  reason  in  critical  reflection  (to  be  educated)  is  not  in  and  of 
itself  good;  it  can  be  used  for  positive  or  negative  ends,  just  as 
formation  and  instruction  can.  Further,  without  its  formation  or 
nurture,  the  capacity  for  critical  reflection  will  remain  dormant. 
More  serious,  formation  determines  the  purposes  to  which  this 
capacity  will  be  used.  My  hunch  is  that  the  key  to  understanding 
the  development  and  use  of  critical  reflection  will  be  found  in 
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formation.  Indeed,  it  seems  more  than  likely  that  formation  will 
provide  the  key  to  both  education  and  instruction,  especially  edu¬ 
cation  and  instruction  that  can  rightfully  claim  to  be  Christian. 

8.  How  then  do  we  plan  for  Christian  formation? 

First,  the  formation  process  is  highly  complex  and  all  encom¬ 
passing.  It  is  difficult  fully  to  grasp  it,  let  alone  evaluate  and  plan. 
For  example,  formation  is  affected  by  the  sociological  character 
of  a  parish,  by  the  parish’s  organization  and  program,  by  its  lead¬ 
ership,  by  its  facilities  and  their  use,  by  its  worship,  by  the  nature 
and  character  of  its  common  life,  by  its  social,  historical  and  cul¬ 
tural  context  and  denominational  ethos.  A  thorough  analysis  of 
enculturation  within  a  congregation  would  be  difficult.  Such  an 
analysis  is  complicated  by  the  realization  that  formation  places 
experience  before  reflection  and  therefore  requires  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  experiences  persons  have  within  the  life  of  the 
church,  or  better,  how  they  perceive  their  experiences.  F ormation 
emphasizes  process  over  content;  in  fact,  it  reminds  us  that  the 
way  we  learn  is  what  we  learn.  Formation  also  focuses  its  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  community  and  its  life  rather  than  that  of  an  individual, 
all  of  which  makes  understanding  and  being  mindful  about  encul¬ 
turation  in  the  church  difficult. 

Second,  formation  requires  intentional  communal  life.  There 
is  a  lot  of  talk  among  people  about  community,  but  few  want  to 
give  the  effort  necessary  for  true  community.  It  is  complicated 
when  we  realize  that  intentionality  requires  time  and  effort.  While 
the  quality  of  time  spent  in  the  church  is  more  important  than  the 
quantity,  quality  is  difficult  to  achieve.  Many  persons  are  not  will¬ 
ing  to  support  with  their  lives  and  resources  a  small  close-knit 
cohesive  community  of  faith  that  is  sharply  distinguished  from 
the  society  at  large,  a  community  fully  committed  to  developing 
and  preserving  their  distinctive  identity  and  way  of  life  while  still 
participating  in  a  somewhat  alien  culture. 

My  hunch,  therefore,  is  that  if  Christian  formation  is  to  be  pos¬ 
sible,  the  church  needs  also  to  engage  in  an  educational  action, 
namely:  to  reflect  critically  on  the  church  as  we  know  it,  the  exper¬ 
iences  we  have  within  it.  Further,  Christian  faith  cannot  be  in¬ 
herited  or  simply  passed  on.  My  hunch  is  that  it  is  first  made 
present  for  us  through  the  processes  of  formation,  but  at  some 
point  education  needs  to  provide  a  context  for  persons  to  make  a 
decision  for  or  against  it.  There  is  no  wny  we  can  guarantee  that  a 
person  will  grow  up  Christian.  We  can  shape  persons  in  the  faith 
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and  life  of  the  church,  but  then  we  must  provide  them  with  the 
opportunity  of  a  free  decision.  The  issue  can  never  be:  how  can 
we  communicate  the  Gospel  so  that  it  will  always  be  accepted. 
We  can  only  make  possible  a  genuine  decision.  We  all  know  the 
pain  of  meeting  those  who  reject  the  Gospel  or  accept  a  distortion 
of  it,  but  it  is  just  as  painful  to  meet  those  who  have  never  made  a 
decision  one  way  or  the  other.  A  genuine  decision  necessitates  first 
being  shaped  or  formed  by  experience  within  a  community  of 
Christian  faith  and  life,  followed  by  a  period  of  critical  reflection, 
doubt  and  searching,  and  finally  an  act  of  decision,  followed  by 
instruction  in  the  knowledge  and  skills  necessary  for  faithful  life. 

But  even  as  I  write,  I  seem  to  make  it  sound  too  much  like  a 
linear  process  when  it  is  in  fact  fundamentally  circular  with  mo¬ 
ments  of  dominance.  Formation  shapes  our  disposition  critically 
to  reflect  and  to  desire  knowledge  and  skills.  Education  forms  an 
open,  critical  consciousness  and  stimulates  our  need  to  know  and 
do.  Instruction  aids  us  to  acquire  the  skill  of  critical  reflection  and 
to  name  and  understand  our  experiences.  And  so  the  three  unite  in 
a  deliberate,  systematic,  and  sustained  process  within  a  faith 
community  called  catechesis. 

Conclusion 

Other  issues  surely  need  to  be  addressed.  This  list  is  just  a  begin¬ 
ning  and  what  I  have  said  about  them  only  preliminary  and  in¬ 
complete.  While  I  have  been  exploring  such  questions  for  fifteen 
years,  I  feel  like  I  have  only  begun.  With  the  help  of  colleagues, 
critics  and  friends,  I  hope  I  may  make  some  small  contribution  to 
what  I  believe  is  one  of  the  pressing  concerns  facing  the  church  in 
our  day,  namely  the  relationship  between  formation,  education, 
and  instruction,  but  especially  the  nature  and  character  of  Chris¬ 
tian  formation. 

Dr.  Westerhoff  is  Professor  of  Religion  and  Education  at  Duke  University 
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Most  conversion  stories  concentrate  on  the  conversion  of  individ¬ 
uals.1  The  story  I  will  tell,  however,  is  of  the  conversion  of  an 
entire  people.  The  story  is  particularly  relevant  to  the  theme  “Re¬ 
ligious  Education:  The  Sacred  and  the  Public  Realm”  because  it 
traces  a  religious  conversion  from  one  sacred  notion  to  another 
sacred  notion;  a  conversion  which,  if  it  did  not,  in  itself,  create  a 
public,  a  commonwealth,  a  state,  was  the  condition  without 
which  that  particular  realm  could  not  have  been  created.  The 
story  is  of  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  —  a  conversion  without 
which  the  state  of  Israel  would  not  exist. 

Since  writing  Modeling  God 2  with  Gloria  Durka  in  which  we 
described  access  to  reality  as  occurring  through  imaginative,  in¬ 
terpretive  schemes  or  filters  which  we  called  “models,”  I  have 
become  fascinated  with  the  question  of  how  we  change  “models,” 
or  the  dynamics  of  conversion.  That  is,  how  are  we  to  explain  the 
shift  from  one  interpretation  or  model  of  existence  which  shapes 
our  stance  in  reality  to  another  competing  and  sometimes,  anti¬ 
thetical  model? 


The  Dynamics  of  Conversion 

We  usually  teach  as  if  the  change  we  call  conversion  occurs  either 
through  the  intervening  power  of  God  or  the  persuasive  power  of 
logic  and/ or  evidence.  I  argue  that  logic  and  evidence  are  not 

f^n^ent'a*  Address:  Association  of  Professors  and  Researchers  in  Religious  Educa¬ 
tion,  1986 
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sufficient  in  themselves  to  account  for  conversion  and  that  ascrib¬ 
ing  conversion  to  God  does  not  advance  the  study. 

Attributing  conversions,  especially  so-called  religious  conver¬ 
sions,  to  the  intervention  of  God  implies  a  theology  that  borders 
on  deism.  More  immanentist  models  of  God  allow  that  God  is  not 
a  cause  over  and  above  all  other  causes,  but  rather  is  in  and 
through  all  natural  causality.  Seeing  God’s  relationship  to  conver¬ 
sion  as  a  “natural”  relationship  has  the  advantage  of  letting  con¬ 
version  be  examined  by  all  the  critical  tools  at  our  disposal.  It  is 
analogous  to  considering  the  scriptures  not  only  as  the  revealed 
word  of  God  but  also  as  the  writings  of  human  beings  —  allowing 
its  critical  study  under  this  last  heading  and,  incidentally  perhaps, 
teaching  us  more  about  God’s  revelation. 

Non-religious  conversions  have  been  thought  to  be  the  result 
of  either  compelling  logic  or  empirical  verification.  Existentially, 
however,  it  must  be  admitted  that  few  persons  are  inspired  to 
invest  their  lives  in  a  belief  because  it  is  the  conclusion  of  a  syllo¬ 
gism.  We  realize  that  valid  conclusions  tell  us  something  about  our 
reasoning  capacities  but  not  necessarily  about  the  world  with 
which  our  reason  deals.  Aristotle’s  famous  syllogism  (“All  men  are 
mortal.  Socrates  is  a  man.  Therefore,  Socrates  is  mortal”)  depends 
for  its  truth  on  there  being  such  creatures  as  men  who  are  accu¬ 
rately  described  as  mortal  and  Socrates’  being  one  of  them. 

Logic  does,  of  course,  play  a  role  in  conversions.  Logical  ar¬ 
guments  can  be  very  persuasive.  Logic  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
communicate  discursively.  Logic  is  indispensible  in  helping  a  per¬ 
son  reflect  on  the  conversion  at  hand.  Logic  also  re-enforces  the 
vision  one  has  turned  to;  it  persuades  one  to  keep  on  taking  it 
seriously  —  Berger  and  Luckmann’s  criterion  for  what  they  call  a 
real  conversion.3 

Is  it  then  irrefutable  evidence  for  a  belief  that  compels  us  to 
embrace  it?  The  most  recent  work  of  historians  and  philosophers 
of  science  would  suggest  that  this  is  not  the  case  either. 

The  case  against  the  role  of  evidence  is  summed  up  in  the  ax¬ 
iom:  “All  data  is  theory  laden.”4  The  work  of  Thomas  Kuhn 
among  others,  has  convinced  many  that  evidence  does  not  ac¬ 
count  for  shifts  from  one  comprehensive  scientific  theory  to 


3  Peter  Berger  and  Thomas  Luekmann,  The  Social  Construction  of  Reality  (New  \  ork: 
Doubleday  &  Co.,  1966),  p.  158. 

4  Norwood  Hanson,  Patterns  of  Discovery  (Cambridge,  England:  Cambridge  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  1958),  p.  18. 
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another.  Empirical  verification  is  not  possible.  No  belief  can  be 
exposed  to  every  possible  relevant  test,  therefore  evidence  cannot 
be  considered  final  verification  of  a  conclusion  with  certitude.5 
Commentators  on  Kuhn’s  work  are  similarly  convinced  that  em¬ 
pirical  falsification  is  not  possible  either.6 

The  scientists  and  historians  are  only  documenting  in  their 
fields  what  Augustine  long  ago  realized.  Belief  precedes  under¬ 
standing.  Or  as  a  contemporary  psychologist  phrases  it,  “When  I 
believe  it,  I’ll  see  it.”7 

Like  logic,  however,  evidence  also  plays  a  role  in  conversions. 
If,  as  Marilyn  Ferguson  maintains,  conversion  or  as  she  puts  it, 
new  life”  begins  not  with  the  change,  but  when  it  first  becomes 
possible  to  think  of  changing,  then  evidence  can  accumulate  to 
nurture  that  possibility.8 

But  what  precipitates  the  possibility?  Kuhn  suggests  that  it  is 
aesthetic  considerations  that  are  operative  at  least  in  the  type  of 
conversions  he  describes  as  scientific  revolutions.9  William  James 
suggests  a  similar  dynamic  operating  in  the  conversions  he  des¬ 
cribed  so  vividly  in  The  Variety  of  Religious  Experience.10  Both 
men  seem  to  be  describing  models  which  are  so  attractive  that 
they  capture  our  imagination  and,  in  so  doing,  capture  us. 

But  if  the  aesthetic  pulls  towards  another,  more  compelling 
model  of  reality,  desperation  can  push  us  toward  conversion.  It  is 
this  latter  dynamic  on  which  I  will  concentrate  here.  I  will  tell  a 
story,  a  true  story,  a  terrible  story  of  the  role  of  desperation  in  a 
conversion. 

In  the  summer  of  1978,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  study  at 
Hebrew  University.  During  one  of  the  lectures  the  speaker  noted 
in  passing  that  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  resistance  among 
Jews  to  establishing  a  national  state.  That  resistance  had  turned  on 
the  conviction  of  most  Jews  that  a  homeland  was  possible  only 


5  ™°mas  S-  Kuhn,  The  Structure  of  Scientific  Revolutions,  2nd  ed.  (Chicago:  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago  Press,  1970),  p.  145. 

«  Richard  J.  Bernstein,  Beyond  Objectivism  and  Relativism  (Philadelphia:  University 

of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1983.),  pp.  166-167. 

Jano^t°cheri977r)nSpei8’  ^  Psychology  of  Consciousness  (New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace, 


Marilyn  Ferguson,  The  Aquarian  Conspiracy  (Los  Angeles:  J.P.  Tarcher,  1980),  p. 

Prels^ 1977)  Ppp5  340-^51 1S°  h“  Essential  Temion  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago 

10 1  interpret  James  to  be  saying  this  in  “The  Will  to  Believe.”  See  “The  Dynamics  of 
Conversion,  British  ] ournal  of  Religious  Education  Vol.  9,  No.  4  (Summer,  1987) 
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when  the  Messiah  arrived,  a  conviction  shared  with  most  Chris¬ 
tians  at  the  time  in  the  form  that  the  J ews  would  wander  the  earth 
until  the  Second  Coming  of  the  Messiah. 

What  then  did  the  establishment  of  Israel  mean?  Had  the  Jew¬ 
ish  people  changed  their  collective  mind  about  the  relationship  of 
a  homeland  and  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  No,  they  had  changed 
their  model  of  the  Messiah.  I  decided  then  and  there  to  research 
the  circumstances  of  that  change.  I  subsequently  found  myself  in 
the  middle  of  a  story  which  overwhelmed  the  point  of  the 
research. 

Emil  F ackenheim  captures  the  significance  of  the  conversion  I 
will  describe  when  he  quotes  the  prayer  of  the  Israeli  Chief  Rab¬ 
binate  “Our  Father  in  Heaven,  Rock  of  Israel  and  her  Redeemer, 
bless  the  state  of  Israel,  the  beginning  of  the  dawn  of  our  Redemp¬ 
tion.  .  .  .”  He  goes  on  to  say  “that  the  official  rabbinate  is  Is¬ 
rael  should  formulate  such  a  prayer  is  in  itself  surprising;  what  is 
positively  astonishing,  however,  is  its  wide  acceptance  by  Jews 
everywhere”11 

Development  of  the  Messianic  Tradition 

In  its  earliest  uses,  the  term  Messiah  most  likely  meant  any 
anointed  king  of  the  Davidic  line.  As  the  successors  of  David 
failed  more  and  more  to  live  up  to  the  character  of  an  anointed 
one,  the  title  began  to  refer  to  an  exceptional  king  who  would  rule 
through  the  intervention  of  the  Holy  One.  The  character  of  this 
worthy  son  of  David  is  idealized  in  Isaiah  ll:lff. 

After  the  exile  in  Babylon,  a  new  messianic  concept  emerges. 
Since  the  temple  and  the  Davidic  dynasty  are  no  more,  deliver¬ 
ance  from  this  state  of  affairs  is  projected  to  an  indefinite  future. 
The  Messiah  now  begins  to  take  stage  center.  The  Messiah’s  reign 
will  mark  some  final  revelation  of  the  Holy  One  s  power  and 
mercy.  After  the  destruction  of  the  second  temple,  rabbinical  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  tradition  named  the  era  of  final  revelation,  the 
Messianic  era.  This  era  will  see  the  restoration  of  Israel,  the  in¬ 
gathering  of  the  exiles  and  the  universal  reign  of  justice. 

Gershom  Scholem,  the  great  scholar  of  messianism,  concurs 
with  an  earlier  scholar,  Joseph  Sarachek,  in  suggesting  that  this 
development  and  the  subsequent  centrality  of  the  messianic 


11  Emil  Fackenheim,  ‘  The  Holocaust  and  the  State  of  Israel:  Their  Relation,  in 
Auschwitz:  Beginning  of  a  New  Era?  Edited  by  EvaFleischner  (New  York.  KAT\  ,  1977), 
p.  205. 
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theme  actually  runs  counter  to  the  revelation  of  the  Torah  because 
it  is  outside  the  study  and  development  of  the  Law.12  According  to 
these  scholars,  the  messianic  tradition  reflects  “what  might  have 
remained  forever  a  vague  idealistic  wish,  preserved  by  reason  of 
its  exquisite  prophetic  expression,  had  it  not  been  for  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  temple  in  70  CE  and  the  provocations  of  Rome  and 
early  Christianity  that  turned  the  prophetic  hope  into  a  real  poli¬ 
tical  necessity.”13  In  other  words,  the  very  idea  of  the  Messiah  is 
born  in  the  throes  of  desperation. 

Answers  to  a  favorite  question  of  the  rabbis,  “When  will  the 
Messiah  come?,”  reveals  at  least  two  possible  interpretations  of 
what  will  cause  the  liberation  of  Israel.  One  tradition  maintains 
that  the  only  contribution  the  Jews  themselves  can  make  to  hasten 
the  End  of  Days  are  their  prayers  and  penitence.  Another  tradi¬ 
tion  allows  at  least  a  zone  of  action  within  which  the  faithful  may 
act  to  change  their  situation.  But  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
Jews  makes  the  second  interpretation  more  and  more  of  an  im¬ 
possible  option.  The  first  interpretation,  therefore,  begins  to  dom¬ 
inate  the  tradition.  In  fact  there  is  consistent  rabbinic  opposition 
to  any  messianic  movements  during  the  1600  years  between  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple  and  the  Sabbatian  movement  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

This  opposition  is  summarized  in  the  Talmud,  in  Rabbi  Hel- 
bo  s  midrash  on  verse  2:7  from  the  Song  of  Songs,  “I  adjure  you 
daughters  of  Jerusalem,  by  gazelles  and  by  the  hinds  of  the  field, 
do  not  awaken  or  stir  up  love  until  it  is  ready.” 

Four  vows  are  contained  here,  the  Israelites  are  adjured  not  to  re¬ 
volt  against  the  Kingdom  of  the  world  (the  secular  powers),  not  to  press 
for  the  end,  not  to  reveal  their  mystery  to  the  nations  of  the  world  and 
not  to  come  up  from  exile  like  a  wall  (in  great  masses)  (Kethubot  111a). 

It  is  not  surprising  then  that  when  Theodore  Herzl  published  The 
Jewish  State ,  which  proposed  the  restoration  of  Israel  and  the 
ingathering  of  the  exiles  by  human  means,  the  great  majority  of 
religious  Jews  rejected  both  him  and  his  ideas. 


Theodore  Herzl’ s  Conversion 

Some  appreciation  of  the  context  in  which  Herzl  wrote  his  famous 


iQ7nGer^°m  Scholem’  The  Messianic  Idea  in  Judaism  (New  York:  Schocken  Books, 
iy/1),  p.  51.  ’ 

,  /  J0SeEh  Sarachek,  The  Doctrine  of  the  Messiah  in  Medieval  Jewish  Literature ,  2nd 
ed.  (New  York:  Hermon  Press,  1968),  p.  305. 
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Judenstaat  (1896)  is  necessary.  After  the  French  Revolution,  legis¬ 
lation  which  emancipated  Jews  gradually  began  to  be  passed 
throughout  Europe.  The  days  of  the  forced  ghettos  and  disen¬ 
franchisement,  two  of  the  lesser  indignities  to  which  Jews  had 
been  subject,  seemed  to  be  over.  Many  Jews  of  the  period  con¬ 
sidered  that  assimilation  was  their  contribution  to  the  liberaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  period.  Some  like  the  parents  of  Karl  Marx  and  Ben¬ 
jamin  Disraeli  went  so  far  as  to  have  their  children  baptized.  But 
most  Jews  were  able  to  accommodate  the  scrupulous  observation 
of  their  tradition  with  their  new  acceptance  politically,  economi¬ 
cally,  and  socially.  The  conservative  and  reform  movements 
within  Judaism  stem  from  this  time. 

However,  anti-semitism  was  still  just  beneath  the  surface  in 
Western  Europe  and  raging  in  Eastern  Europe  as  evidenced  in  the 
periodic  pogroms  which  took  place  there.  In  a  century  which  em¬ 
phasized  nationalism,  the  establishment  of  a  J ewish  state  was  pro¬ 
jected  as  a  conclusive  way  to  elude  the  discrimination  that  still 
seemed  endemic  to  Jews.  Thus  Zionism  was  born. 

Ironically,  as  late  as  1894,  Herzl  was  still  rejecting  a  Zionist 
solution  to  the  “the  Jewish  Problem.”  Discussing  a  character  in  a 
novel  by  Dumas,  the  younger,  Herzl  indicated  that  he  still  put  his 
trust  in  the  equality  proposed  by  the  European  Emancipation 
Acts  taking  root.  Assimilation  still  looked  both  desirable  and  feas¬ 
ible  to  Herzl. 

The  good  J ew  Daniel  wants  to  rediscover  the  homeland  of  his  race  and 
gather  his  scattered  brothers  into  it.  But  a  man  like  Daniel  would  surely 
know  that  the  historic  homeland  of  the  J ews  no  longer  has  any  value  for 
them.  It  is  childish  to  go  in  search  of  the  geographic  location  of  this 
homeland.  And  if  the  Jews  really  returned  home  the  one  day,  they 
would  discover  on  the  next  day  that  they  do  not  belong  together. 

Henry  J.  Cohn  carefully  examines  the  shift  in  Herzl’s  allegiance. 
Prior  to  Cohn’s  study,  the  stock  reason  offered  for  Herzl’s  conver¬ 
sion  was  the  Dreyfus  affair.  Cohn  contends  however,  that  it  was 
the  “virulent  anti-semitism”  of  Herzl’s  native  city  of  Vienna  cul¬ 
minating  in  the  election  of  a  notorious  anti-semite  as  mayor  which 

started  him  on  the  road  to  Zionism.15 

Whatever  the  specific  cause  of  Herzl’s  change  of  heart,  it  is 


14  In  Alex  Bein,  Theodore  Herzl,  A  Biography.  Translated  by  Maurice  Samuel  (Phila¬ 
delphia:  Jewish  Publications  Society  of  America,  1942),  pp.  31-32. 

15  Henry  J.  Cohn,  “Theodore  Herzl’s  Conversion  to  Zionism,”  Jewish  Social  Studies, 

vvvii  No  2  (1970)  no- 101-110.  This  point  seems  dangerously  significant  in  the  light  ot  the 

recent  election  in  Austria  of  the  suspected  anti-semite,  Kurt  Waldheim. 
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obvious  that  the  wave  of  anti-semitism,  that  once  again  was 
sweeping  through  the  now  “Emancipated”  Europe,  soon  con¬ 
vinced  him  that  assimilation  was  an  unrealizable  ideal.  By  Febru¬ 
ary,  1896,  he  had  published  his  concrete  and  detailed  plan  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Jewish  state  in  Palestine.  In  the  few  years  re¬ 
maining  for  him  (he  died  in  1904  at  the  age  of  44),  he  worked 
feverishly  to  implement  his  plan.  It  is  almost  universally  conceded 
that  the  contemporary  Zionist  movement,  credited  with  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  the  State,  Israel,  is  the  fruit  of  Herzl’s  genius.  It  has  been 
suggested,  though,  that  it  was  his  ignorance  of  previous  Zionists 
movements  and  of  Jewish  religious  traditions  which  made  his 
boldness  possible.16 


Responses  to  Herzl 

Those  who  responded  favorably  to  Herzl’s  Jewish  State  can  be 
described  in  three  categories:  1)  those  who  were  already  Zionists, 
2)  those  with  backgrounds  similar  to  Herzl’s  who  had  undergone 
comparable  conversions,  and  3)  those  who  were  already  in  ex¬ 
tremis,  whose  suffering  was  a  preview  of  the  impending  Holo¬ 
caust.  These  last,  for  the  most  part,  were  from  Eastern  Europe. 

The  Zionism  of  the  Jewish  State  was  rejected  by  most  other 
Jews.  Secular  Jews  responded  as  Herzl  himself  might  have  re¬ 
sponded  a  few  years  earlier.  The  leading  paper  of  Vienna,  the 
New  Freie  Presse,  for  which  Herzl  worked,  did  everything  in  its 
power  to  prevent  the  publication  of  the  The  Jewish  State.17  The 
publishers  of  the  work  also  published  a  denouncement  of  it.18  The 
attitude  of  those  secular  Jews,  who  felt  that  Herzl’s  work  would 
set  back  the  progress  of  assimilation,  is  summed  up  in  the  words 
of  Anton  Bettelheim,  a  notable  of  the  period. 

But  we  who  have  been  brought  up  in  equal  and  heartfelt  devotion 
to  our  family  memories  and  our  homeland,  we  who  remain  faithful  to 
tht  teachers  and  leaders  of  our  childhood  and  adult  years  do  not  for  an 
instant  hesitate  to  declare  that  we  reject  Herzl’s  Judenstaat  with  greater 
distaste  than  the  meanest  anti-semitic  pamphlet.19 

Religious  Jews  rejected  The  J ewish  State  for  reasons  that  reflect 
the  different  movements  within  Judaism.  The  Reform  Jews,  for 
example,  rejected  Zionism  for  reasons  similar  to  those  of  the  secu- 


16  Bein,  p.  516. 

17  Ibid.,  p.  179. 

18  Ibid.,  p.  180. 

19  In  Bein,  p.  180, 
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larists.  The  Reform  movement  had  begun  as  an  attempt  to  accom¬ 
modate  to  the  times.  Judaism  was  another  religion,  not  a  nation. 
The  Reformers  viewed  the  diaspora  as  a  blessing  —  designed  to 
spread  the  worship  of  the  true  God  everywhere.  In  1845,  the 
Frankfort  Rabbinical  Conference  had  voted  that 

All  petitions  for  the  return  to  the  land  of  our  fathers,  and  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Jewish  State  should  be  eliminated  from  the  prayers.20 

After  the  Holocaust,  the  Reform  movement  did,  like  most 
Jews,  come  to  be  great  supporters  of  the  Israeli  nation.  But  we  are 
most  interested  in  the  initial  rejection  and  subsequent  conversion 
of  the  Orthodox  Jews  or  those  religious  Jews  who  rejected  Zion¬ 
ism  because  it  was  at  odds  with  messianic  doctrine.  A  typical  or¬ 
thodox  response  is  that  of  Rabbi  Israel  Salanter: 

The  Jews  are  under  oath  ....  not  to  seek  an  end  of  exile  through 
their  own  will.  .  .  .  Our  sages  have  decreed  that  it  is  forbidden  to 
‘hurry’  the  end  until  God  Himself  will  gather  up  His  scattered  people 
everywhere.21 

The  fact  that  Herzl  himself  was  not  religious  may  have  been  oper¬ 
ative  in  his  rejection  by  the  orthodox  segment  of  Judaism,  but  the 
rejection  of  his  ideas  was  essentially  on  doctrinal  grounds.  A  pop¬ 
ular  legend  about  a  Rabbi  Joseph  de  La  Reynas  crystalizes  the 
danger,  even  sacrilege  of  “pressing  for  the  End.  This  good  Rabbi 
captures  the  devil  and  is  on  the  verge  of  bringing  about  the  Re¬ 
demption  of  Israel  when  he  himself  falls  under  the  devil’s  sway 
and  all  is  lost.22  The  lesson  is  obvious:  in  no  way  was  the  messianic 
era  to  be  ushered  in  by  human  activity. 

Prior  to  Herzl’s  work,  two  Rabbis  (Alkalai  and  Kalischer)  had 
tried  to  make  a  religious  case  for  Zionism.  Alkalai,  in  particular, 
cited  proof  texts  from  the  tradition  justifying  self-redemption. 
When  their  ideas  did  not  meet  with  silence,  they  were  met  with 
impassioned  rejections  like  this 

Even  if  it  were  presented  to  us  to  remain  in  exile  and  in  affliction 
20,000  years,  it  will  detract  nothing  from  our  faith,  and  if  it  be  the  will  of 
the  Creator  that  we  bear  sorrow  and  grief  forever,  we  shall  suffer  it  in 

silence.  We  pray, ‘Renew  our  days  as  of  old’.  .  .  .  This  indicates  that 

everything  is  in  God’s  hand  and  that  it  is  for  us  to  wait  for  the 
redemption.23 


20  Jay  Gonen,  A  Psychohistory  of  Zionism  (New  York:  Mason/Charter,  1975),  p.  20. 

21  In  Ben  Zion  Bokser,  Jews,  Judaism  and  Israel  (New  York:  Herzl  Press,  1973),  p.  194 

22  Scholem,  p.  15. 

23  In  Bokser,  p.  194. 
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In  fact,  it  was  principally  the  orthodox  Rabbis  who  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  having  the  site  of  the  first  Zionist  Congress  moved 
from  Munich.  They  are  remembered  today  as  “Protest-Rabbiner.” 
This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  there  was  no  religious  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Zionist  movement  after  Herzl.  The  Mizraki,  a  small 
and  largely  ineffectual  group,  had  united  under  the  slogan,  “The 
land  of  Israel  for  the  people  of  Israel  in  accordance  with  the 
Torah.”24  But  they  neither  attracted  the  orthodox  to  their  cause 
nor  succeeded  in  influencing  the  secularists  within  Zionism. 

The  Hasidism,  a  relatively  new  sect  in  Judaism  in  the  mystical 
tradition  of  the  Kabbala,  rejected  the  implied  messianism  of  the 
Zionist  movement;  their  spiritualization  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Messiah  had  made  the  actual  occupation  of  Israel  unnecessary. 
Rabbi  Naham  of  Bratzlov  taught:  “In  every  Tzaddik  (Rebbe  — 
literally,  Righteous  One)  there  is  a  revelation  of  the  Messiah”  and 
“the  word  of  Torah  or  prayer  uttered  by  a  Tzaddik  constitute 
Eretz  Yisrael.”25 

Finally,  the  most  astonishing  rejection  of  the  Zionism  reflected 
in  Herzl  s  Jewish  State  came  from  those  Jews  who  were  already 
living  in  Palestine.  Although  existing  in  rather  desperate  straits 
and  almost  completely  dependent  on  the  alms  of  world-wide 
Jewry,  their  adherence  to  the  dominant  tradition  would  not  allow 
them  to  do  anything  but  wait  and  pray  for  the  Messiah’s  advent.26 

Such  was  the  state  of  response  to  Zionism  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.  Yet  just  short  of  fifty  years  later,  the  state  of  Israel  was 
established  with  the  almost  universal  support,  relief,  and  pride  of 
Jews  everywhere.  What  caused  this  shift  in  the  interpretation  of 
messianic  doctrines?  I  propose  that  it  was  the  Holocaust.  In  study¬ 
ing  the  shift  of  commitment  which  allowed  religious  Jews  to 
abandon  the  notion  of  a  return  to  Israel  through  obviously  Divine 
agencies  and  to  embrace  the  grand  design  of  a  secular  Jew,  I  real¬ 
ized  another  possible  dynamic  of  conversion,  namely  despera¬ 
tion.  7  he  shift  seemed  analogous  to  those  stages  a  dying  individual 
has  been  described  as  moving  through. 

The  stages  of  dying  that  we  associate  with  the  work  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  Kiibler-Ross2'  have  achieved  something  of  a  classic  status, 


24  Stephen  Sharot,  Messianism,  Mysticism,  and  Magic  (Chapel  Hill:  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press,  1982),  p.  226. 

25  Bokser,  p.  195. 

26  Ibid. 

-  Elisabeth  Kiibler-Ross,  On  Death  and  Dying  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1969). 
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undoubtedly  because  they  resonate  in  our  experience.  She  her¬ 
self  however  is  the  first  to  say  that  they  are  descriptive  and  tenta¬ 
tive,  not  universal  and  certainly  not  normative.  That  is  how  I  use 
them  here  —  as  tentative  probes  to  examine  the  desperation  that 
can  cause  us,  has  caused  Jews  to  reformulate  critical  convictions 
and  commitments. 

Freud  says  that  no  one  thinks  that  she  or  he  will  die.  The  model 
of  existence  with  which  most  of  us  live  is,  People  die,  other  peo¬ 
ple.”  Kubler-Ross  traces  the  desperate  journey  into  that  model  of 
existence  which  undermines  our  very  being,  the  realization  that  I 
am  going  to  die.”  According  to  Kubler-Ross  the  first  stage  in  the 
shift  to  this  position  is  denial.  The  terminally  ill  person  refuses  to 
believe  the  diagnosis.  After  denial,  there  is  anger,  then  bargaining 
for  more  time.  Finally,  the  patient  goes  into  depression.  I  call  this 
stage  despair  because  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  at  this  stage  that 
one  embraces  death,  “dies”  if  you  will,  and  that  what  is  accepted 
is  not  death  but  a  new  model  of  life. 


Desperation  and  the  Conception  of  the  Messiah 


This  is  not  the  first  time  that  desperation  has  been  operative  in 
changing  the  conception  of  the  Messiah.  In  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  Sabbatai  Zevi  captured  the  imagination  and  allegiance  of 
many  Jews  as  the  true  Messiah.  Upon  being  captured  by  the 
Turks,  he  was  offered  the  options  of  death  or  conversion  to  Islam. 
He  chose  to  become  a  Muslim.  Most  Jews,  of  course,  declared 
then  that  he  could  not  have  been  the  Messiah.  But  Gershorn  Sho- 
lem  describes  some  Jews  who,  instead  of  abandoning  their  belief 
under  this  tragic  circumstance  reformulated  it. 


Suddenly  there  opened  before  the  eyes  of  the  “believers”  as  the 

followers  of  Sabbatai  Zevi  called  themselves  —  a  new  view  of  ancient 

writings  and  documents  of  the  tradition.  Now  it  appeared  to  the 
theologians  -  or  one  might  say  ideologians  -  of  the  Sabbatian  move¬ 
ment  that  all  the  pages  of  the  old  books  really  spoke  of  nothing  other 
than  the  necessary  apostasy  of  the  Messiah,  who  was  required  to  com¬ 
plete  his  mission  by  passing  or  descending  into  the  underworld  of  the 

nations.28 


Scholem’s  account  of  the  believers  is  remarkably  similar  to  the 
Lukan  account  of  the  two  disheartened  disciples  of  Jesus  leaving 


28  Scholem,  p.  27. 
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Jerusalem  a  few  days  after  his  execution.  As  they  report  these 
happenings  to  a  Stranger  who  has  joined  them,  the  Stranger  says, 

^  ou  foolish  people,  so  slow  to  believe  the  full  message  of  the 
prophets!  Was  it  not  ordained  that  the  Messiah  should  suffer  and  so 
enter  into  his  glory?”  Then  starting  with  Moses  and  going  through  all 
the  prophets,  he  explained  to  them  the  passages  throughout  the  scrip¬ 
tures  that  were  about  himself.  (Luke  24:25-27). 

Herzl  too  had  anticipated  that  it  would  be  desperation  which 
would  trigger  a  general  embrace  of  the  tenets  of  Zionism.  Answer¬ 
ing  his  own  question  about  what  would  occasion  a  new  exodus,  he 
had  answered  “the  misery  of  the  Jews.”29  “Those  who  at  this 
moment  are  living  in  despair  will  go  first.”30 

Great  exertions  will  hardly  be  necessary  to  spur  on  the  movement. 
Anti-Semites  provide  the  requisite  impetus.  They  need  only  do  what 
they  did  before  and  then  they  will  create  a  desire  to  emigrate  where  it 
existed  before  ....  31 

With  terrible  prescience,  Herzl  wrote: 

Am  I  stating  what  is  not  yet  the  case?  Am  I  before  my  times?  Are  the 
sufferings  of  the  Jews  not  great  enough?  We  shall  see.32 

However,  even  Herzl  could  not  have  anticipated  the  Holocaust. 

It  is  with  no  little  hesitation  that  I,  a  non-Jew,  dare  to  discuss 
the  Holocaust.  Yet  surely  a  case  can  be  made  that  study  of  the 
Holocaust  is  a  more  binding  obligation  on  the  Gentiles  than  it  is  on 
the  Jews.  In  the  discharge  of  this  duty  one  could  hardly  do  better 
than  to  begin  with  the  work  of  the  Nobel  Laureate  Elie  Wiesel 
who  has  been  called  the  Witness  of  the  Holocaust  and  the  Prophet 

and  Sage  of  Auschwitz.33  In  his  works,  the  stages  of  dving  can  be 
painfully  traced. 

Denial:  A  dominant  theme  of  Holocaust  literature  is  the  inability 
of  the  victims  to  believe  what  was  happening  to  them.  Elie  Wiesel 
in  his  famous  Night  describes  how  the  years  1941-1944  passed  in 
his  hometown.  The  villagers  reject  the  warnings  of  a  former 
townsman  who  has  escaped  a  mass  execution. 
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30  Ibid.,  p.  94. 

31  Ibid.,  p.  129. 

32  Ibid.,  p.  72. 
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Spring,  1944.  .  .  .  Yes,  we  even  doubted  that  he  (Hitler)  wanted 
to  exterminate  us.  Was  he  going  to  wipe  out  a  whole  people?  Could  he 
exterminate  a  population  scattered  throughout  so  many  countries!  So 
many  millions!  What  methods  could  he  use?  And  in  the  middle  of  the 
twentieth  century!34 

Anger:  It  is  Wiesel,  too,  who  records  the  terrible  anger  of  a  young 
religious  Jew.  Wiesel  describes  the  youth  s  prayers  on  the  eve  of 
Rosh  Hoshanah  at  Buna  Death  Camp: 

Why,  but  why  should  I  bless  Him?  In  every  fiber  I  rebelled.  Be¬ 
cause  He  had  had  thousands  of  children  burned  in  His  pits?  Because  He 
kept  six  crematories  working  night  and  day,  on  Sundays  and  feast 
days?  Because  in  His  great  might  He  had  created  Auschwitz,  Ber- 
kinaw,  Buna,  and  so  many  factories  of  death?  How  could  I  say  to  Him. 

“Blessed  art  Thou  ....  Thou  who  hast  chosen  us  to  be  butchered  on 

Thine  altar.35 

Bargaining:  Kiibler-Ross  describes  bargaining  as  the  acceptance 
of  death  by  the  terminally  ill  but  with  an  attempt  to  gain  more 
time.  Wiesel,  among  others,  describes  the  efforts  to  avoid  the 
dreaded  “selection”  for  the  ovens  by  those  who  still  had  enough 
strength  not  to  welcome  death.36  In  the  course  of  the  conversion 
that  I  am  tracing,  the  attempt  to  bargain  with  messianic  Zionism 
took  the  form  of  what  Hertzberg  calls  “defensive”  Zionism.  In  this 
stage,  religious  J ews  conceded  that  in  the  face  of  persecution  Zion 
is  a  place  for  those  persecuted,  but  it  is  obviously  not  yet  the  time 
for  the  “ingathering  of  all  the  Jews.”37 

Despair:  The  fourth  stage  of  dying  that  Kiibler-Ross  describes  is, 
in  effect,  one’s  death.  It  is  in  the  passage  through  this  stage  that  a 
reformulation  of  what  it  means  to  be  alive  occurs.  In  Wiesel  again 
we  find  a  record  of  this  stage.  In  the  concluding  passage  of  Night, 
Eliezar  is  in  a  hospital  after  his  liberation  from  Buchenwald. 

One  day  I  was  able  to  get  up  after  gathering  all  my  strength,  I 
wanted  to  see  myself  in  the  mirror  hanging  on  the  opposite  wall.  1  had 

not  seen  myself  since  the  ghetto.  38 

From  the  depths  of  the  mirror,  a  corpse  gazed  back  at  me. 

Simon  Wiesenthal  reports  a  similar  experience  after  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  entered  the  Mauthausen  Death  Camp. 


34  Elie  Weisel,  Night/ Dawn.  The  Accident  (New  York:  Hill  and  Wang,  1972),  p.  18. 

35  Ibid.,  p-  74. 

36  p.  76  ff. 

37  Arthur  Hertzberg,  The  Zionist  Idea  (New  York:  Atheneum,  1977),  p.  103. 

38  Weisel,  p.  119. 
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I  walked  to  my  room  and  looked  around.  Most  of  my  comrades 
were  lying  apathetically  on  their  bunks.  After  the  moment  of  exhilera- 
tion,  many  of  them  suffered  attacks  of  depression.  N ow  that  they  knew 
they  were  going  to  live,  they  were  aware  of  the  senselessness  of  their 
lives.  They  had  been  spared  —  but  they  had  no  one  to  live  for,  no  place 
they  could  go  back  to,  no  pieces  they  could  pick  up.39 

Even  the  Jews  who  survived,  died. 

Acceptance  and  Conversion: 

Michael  Berenbaum,  a  scholar  of  the  Holocaust,  cites  Peter 
Berger  s  thesis  that  death  is  the  experience  par  excellence  that 
threatens  to  unravel  our  carefully  constructed  reality.  If  we,  if  1 
can  die,  anything  is  possible.  Given  this  fact  Berenbaum  con¬ 
cludes,  the  death  of  six  million  Jews  in  the  Holocaust  is  the  mar¬ 
ginal  experience  extraordinaire  which  has  undermined  the  so¬ 
cially  constructed  universe  of  normative  Judaism.”40  A  new 
model  of  existence  must  be  constructed. 

If  normative  Judaism  had  maintained  the  conviction  that  Is¬ 
rael  would  only  be  restored  at  the  End  of  Days,  then  this  must  be 
the  beginning  of  the  End  of  Days.  During  the  Holocaust,  some 
rabbis  taught  that  the  traditional  stricture  against  calculating  the 
End  was  not  binding  when  the  end  was  so  near.  This  attitude  be¬ 
came  even  more  prevalent  among  those  religious  Jews  who  sur¬ 
vived  the  Holocaust.41  By  the  mid  forties,  anti-Zionism  had  vir¬ 
tually  disappeared  from  the  Jewish  world  because,  as  another 
scholar  remarks,  “With  Palestine  the  only  viable  haven  for  Euro¬ 
pean  Jews,  prudent  people  could  not  allow  ideological  differen¬ 
ces  about  Jewish  nationalism  to  impede  the  rescue  of  displaced 
persons.  -  The  Holocaust  confirmed  the  insights  of  Zionism.43 
For  a  religious  Jew  to  live  with  this,  the  prevailing  tradition  of  the 
Messiah  had  to  undergo  a  Gestalt  switch.  As  the  disciples  por¬ 
trayed  m  Luke,  religious  Jews  reached  into  the  tradition  and 
ound  support  for  the  Zionist  interpretation  of  the  Messiah.  “The 
State  of  Israel  is  the  beginning  of  the  dawn  of  redemption.” 


Implications  for  Religious  Education 
It  seems  exquisitely  obscene  to  attempt  to  distil  from  the  Holo- 

40  Berenbaum,  p.  9.  ’  ' 

41  Fackenheim,  p.  207. 

*3  ^amuel  Sandmel>  T,'e  Several  Israels  (New  York:  KTAV,  1971),  p.  76. 

mnon  Rubinstein,  The  Zionist  Dream  Revisited  (New  York:  Schoken,  1984),  p.  71. 
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caust  inferences  that  we  can  incorporate  in  our  lecture  notes  and 
publications.  Certainly,  we  are  not  called  upon  to  precipitate 
conversion  by  promoting  desperation.  Yet,  just  as  surely  we  can¬ 
not  educate  religiously  without  recounting  the  story  over  and  over 
again.  In  a  world  which  still  must  be  converted  from  anti¬ 
semitism  as  well  as  all  the  other  “isms”  that  betray  our  humanity, 
telling  the  story  may  save  us.44 

When  the  great  Baal  Shem  Tov  saw  misfortune  threatening  his  town,  it 
was  his  custom  to  go  into  a  certain  part  of  the  forest  to  meditate.  There 
he  would  light  a  fire,  say  a  special  prayer,  and  the  miracle  would  be 
accomplished.  The  town  would  be  saved. 

Later,  when  his  disciple,  the  celebrated  Maggid  of  Mezeritch  had  occa¬ 
sion  for  the  same  reason  to  intercede  with  heaven,  he  would  go  into  the 
same  place  in  the  forest  and  say,  “O  God,  I  do  not  know  how  to  light  the 
fire,  but  I  am  able  to  say  the  prayer.”  And  again  the  miracle  would  be 
accomplished.  The  town  would  be  saved. 

Still  later,  Moshe-Leib  of  Sassov,  in  order  to  save  his  people  once  more, 
would  go  into  the  forest  and  say:  “I  do  not  know  the  prayer,  but  I  know 
the  place  and  this  must  be  sufficient.”  It  was  sufficient.  The  miracle 
was  accomplished.  The  town  was  saved. 

Then  it  fell  to  Israel  of  Rizhin  to  overcome  the  misfortune.  Sitting  in  his 
armchair,  his  head  in  his  hands,  he  spoke  to  God:  I  am  unable  to  light 
the  fire,  I  do  not  know  the  prayer;  I  cannot  even  find  the  place  in  the 
forest.  All  I  can  do  is  to  tell  the  story,  and  this  must  be  sufficient.”  The 
miracle  was  accomplished.  The  town  was  saved.45 

Dr.  Smith  is  professor  of  religious  education  at  the  Methodist  Theological 
School  in  Ohio. 


44  An  excellent  resource  in  this  regard  is  Facing  History  and  Ourselves  News  which  can 
be  obtained  without  cost  by  writing  to  National  F oundation,  Inc.  25  Kennard  Road,  Brook¬ 
line,  MA  02146. 

45  Adapted  from  the  rendering  in  Elie  Weisel,  Souls  on  Fire  (New  York:  Random 
House,  1972),  pp.  167-168. 
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I 

On  a  chilling  December  morning  in  1984,  a  worker  at  the  Bhopal, 
India  Union  Carbide  plant  noticed  a  dangerously-high  reading  on 
a  methyl  isocyanate  holding  tank.  Before  anything  was  done 
about  it,  a  noxious  white  gas  seeped  into  the  atmosphere  and 
spread  with  the  northwesterly  winds  through  the  poor  shanty 
town  of  Bhopal.  The  accident  left  more  than  2,000  dead  and 
200,000  injured  by  blindness,  sterility,  kidney  and  liver  infections, 
tuberculosis,  and  brain  damage.  The  government  reacted  by  ar¬ 
resting  immediately  five  senior  Indian  Union  Carbide  executives. 
When  the  president  of  the  company,  Warren  Anderson,  and  two 
Union  Carbide  officials  arrived  from  the  Danbury,  Connecticut 
company  headquarters  to  investigate  the  tragedy  first  hand,  they 
were  put  under  house  arrest  for  six  hours.  Anderson,  the  man¬ 
agement,  and  Union  Carbide  were  charged  with  criminal  and 
corporate  negligence  and  culpable  homicide. 

In  another  part  of  the  world,  Africa,  there  were  warnings  since 
1982  of  a  famine  promising  to  be  more  devastating  than  the  Sahel¬ 
ian  famine  of  1972-75.  These  warnings,  however,  largely  went 
unheeded  by  the  international  community,  relief  agencies,  the 
press,  and  the  leaders  of  the  affected  African  countries  them- 
-v-  When  the  famine  finally  reached  epidemic  proportions 
which  could  no  longer  be  ignored,  insufficient  aid  was  available, 
ports  and  airports  at  the  points  of  arrival  were  unprepared  to  han¬ 
dle  the  food  and  supplies  received,  vehicles  and  personnel  to 
transport  the  food  were  in  short  supply,  and  thousands  of  famine 
victims  were  too  malnourished  to  be  helped  by  the  emergency 
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aid.  By  some  estimates  one  million  people  have  starved  to  death 
and  an  estimated  thirty-  to  thirty-five  million  lives  still  hang  in  the 
balance. 

While  no  one  was  put  under  house  arrest  or  charged  with  neg¬ 
ligence  or  homicide,  this  crime  against  humanity  could  not  be  ig¬ 
nored.  Ethiopia’s  Mengistu  government  blamed  the  West  and  the 
United  States  in  particular  for  its  slow  and  inadequate  response. 
The  U.S.  countered  by  accusing  the  Mengistu  regime  of  mis¬ 
placed  priorities  —  its  squandering  of  $200  million  on  a  national 
anniversary  party  —  and  by  citing  the  failure  of  communism  to 
provide  something  as  basic  as  food. 

In  both  the  Bhopal  and  African  tragedies  more  than  a  million 
people  suffered  and  died.  The  accusations  and  actions  taken  by 
the  governments  involved  indicate  that  someone  or  something 
must  be  held  accountable.  In  arresting  the  president  and  corpo¬ 
rate  officials  of  Union  Carbide,  the  civil  authorities  in  Bhopal  as 
much  as  said  that  corporate  officials  are  accountable  for  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  their  corporation.  Moreover,  the  legal  suits  brought 
against  Union  Carbide  imply  that  not  only  the  individuals  who 
work  for,  manage,  direct  and  hold  stock  in  the  corporation,  but 
the  corporation  itself  is  liable  for  the  suffering  and  death  of  the 
people  of  Bhopal. 

In  the  case  of  the  African  famine  the  verdict  is  still  not  in. 
However,  it  is  well  to  point  out  that  government  officials  and 
governments  themselves  have  in  the  past  paid  the  price  for  fam¬ 
ines.  It  has  been  argued,  for  example,  that  Haile  Selassie  s  han¬ 
dling  of  the  Ethiopian  famine  more  than  a  decade  ago  finally  con¬ 
tributed  to  not  only  his  downfall  but  a  shift  to  Marxism.  Whether  it 
was  Haile  Selassie  and  capitalism  ten  years  ago  or  Mengistu  and 
communism  today,  one  thing  we  have  learned,  however,  from 
our  experience  of  the  world  food  crisis  of  1972-/5,  is  that  hunger 
and  famines  don’t  happen  overnight.  While  bad  weather  may  ex¬ 
acerbate  an  already  bad  situation,  hunger  and  famines  are  the  by 
product  of  entrenched  economic  and  political  systems  that  have 
kept  people  from  feeding  themselves. 

My  reason  for  citing  the  tragedies  in  Bhopal  and  Africa  is  not 
to  affix  blame.  It  is  rather  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  in  these  two 
incidents  alone  over  a  million  human  beings  lost  their  lives  and 
continue  to  suffer  because  of  the  actions  of  individuals  acting  as 
representatives  of  economic  and  political  structures  and  systems 
and  also  because  of  the  economic  and  political  structures  and  sys¬ 
tems  themselves. 
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It  is  becoming  painfully  clear  today  that  the  quality  of  human 
life  and  its  chances  for  survival  are  determined  to  an  increasing 
extent  by  the  policies  and  practices  of  economic  and  political 
structures  and  systems.  Given  their  power  and  the  devastating 
effects  they  can  have  on  us  all,  economic  and  political  structures 
and  systems  can  be  ignored  or  left  to  their  own  design  only  at  our 
own  peril. 

Thus  any  serious  effort  to  educate  for  justice  must  educate  for 
public  and  political  responsibility.  Christian  education  for  justice 
must  move  beyond  consciousness  raising  and  personal  value 
change.  While  consciousness  raising  and  value  change  are  good 
and  necessary,  educating  for  justice  in  today’s  world  cannot  stop 
there.  In  my  judgment  any  form  of  justice  education  that  is  serious 
about  its  task  must  come  to  terms  with  the  nature  of  structural  and 
systemic  injustice.  To  do  this  we  need  to  get  a  better  grasp  of  what 
structures  and  systems  are,  how  they  operate,  our  relationship  to 
them,  and  how  they  can  be  changed.  Only  then  can  our  actions  for 
justice  assume  the  focus  and  direction  that  is  called  for  in  an  age  in 
which  two-thirds  of  the  world’s  people  are  robbed  of  their  future 
by  poverty  and  our  planet  itself  is  faced  with  nuclear  annihilation. 

Before  we  can  even  begin  to  understand  and  analyze  the  struc¬ 
tures  and  systems  of  society,  Christian  educators  will  have  to  con¬ 
tend  with  a  more  immediate  problem,  namely,  the  privatization 
of  life  in  this  society.  We  are  living  in  a  society  which  lost  sight  of 
both  the  public  and  political  nature  of  human  existence  as  well  as 
our  moral  responsibility  for  these  domains.  The  same  can  be  said 
of  the  churches.  While  the  Christian  tradition  calls  us  to  responsi¬ 
bility  not  merely  for  our  family  and  intimate  friends  but  for  all 
who  are  poor  and  hungry,  there  is  a  noticeable  trend  today  in  our 
churches  to  spiritualize  the  radical  demands  of  the  gospel  and  to 
emphasize  the  individual’s  personal  relationship  with  God.  Thus, 
educating  for  structural  and  systemic  justice  is  impossible  without 
challenging  the  tendency  toward  privatization  today.  Perhaps, 
the  starting  point  for  education  for  justice  might  lie  with  examin¬ 
ing  some  fundamental  concepts  about  the  nature  of  human 
existence. 


II 

Peter  Henriot,  a  Jesuit  from  the  Center  of  Concern  in  Washington, 
D  C.,  argues  that  we  are  never  merely  private  human  beings.1  He 
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maintains  that  we  live  our  lives  on  at  least  three  levels:  the  intra¬ 
personal,  the  inter-personal,  and  the  public.  To  Henriot’s  levels  I 
would  also  add  a  fourth,  the  political. 

The  intrapersonal  level,  he  explains,  is  the  level  of  interiority. 
It  is  comprised  of  our  intimate  thoughts,  fears,  goals,  and  our  spir¬ 
ituality.  The  interpersonal  level  is  the  level  of  human  relation¬ 
ships,  relationships  with  family,  friends,  and  associates.  It  is 
through  our  interpersonal  relationships  that  we  define  ourselves, 
develop  our  sense  of  security,  and  live  with  meaning.  But  we  also 
live  on  a  third  level,  the  public  level.  We  are  teachers,  ministers, 
employees,  managers,  and  citizens.  Through  our  public  existence 
we  touch  the  lives  of  thousands  of  others  throughout  our  society 
and  the  world.  Sociologists  maintain  that  most  adults  spend  the 
better  part  of  their  daily  activity  in  the  public  domain.  Finally,  I 
would  add  that  we  are  also  political  beings.  Our  actions  or  inac¬ 
tions,  whether  deliberate  or  not,  contribute  to  the  organization 
and  distribution  of  power  within  society. 

While  sociologists  and  others  may  find  it  helpful  for  analytical 
purposes  to  divide  up  the  self  into  components,  dimensions,  or 
levels,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  self  cannot  be  carved  up  so 
neatly.  I  would  argue  that  the  interpersonal,  intrapersonal,  public 
and  political  dimensions  of  our  lives  cannot  be  separated  from 
one  another.  We  are  at  one  and  the  same  time  spiritual,  interper¬ 
sonal,  public  and  political  being. 

There  is  another  point  that  needs  to  be  stressed.  While  we  may 
concentrate  on  or  neglect  our  spiritual  lives,  our  meaningful  rela¬ 
tionships  with  significant  others,  our  jobs,  or  corporate  or  political 
policy,  each  dimension  is  no  less  real  or  important.  Even  though 
one  or  more  dimensions  may  be  ignored  or  even  denied,  they  are 
not  lost.  Our  intrapersonal,  interpersonal,  public,  and  political 
selves  come  into  play  in  everything  we  do  and  are  affected  ac¬ 
cordingly.  It  is  this  basic  insight  that  has  led  Robert  Bellah  and  his 
co-authors  in  Habits  of  the  Heart  to  argue  that  private  and  public 
life  are  not  at  odds.  In  their  words,  “Perhaps  they  are  so  deeply 
involved  with  each  other  that  the  impoverishment  of  one  entails 
the  impoverishment  of  the  other .  2 

There  is  one  final  point  that  needs  to  be  made  regarding  the 
interrelationship  between  the  seemingly  private  and  the  public  or 
political  domains.  A  problem  or  a  decision  on  one  level  may  in 
fact  be  a  problem  or  decision  on  a  number  of  other  levels.  For 


2  Robert  N.  Bellah,  et  al.,  Habits  of  the  Heart:  Individualism  and  Commitment  in 
American  Life  (New  York:  Harper  &  Row,  1985),  p.  163. 
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example,  an  interpersonal  problem  such  as  the  hierarchical  rela¬ 
tionship  between  a  man  and  a  woman  in  as  intimate  relationship 
as  marriage  is  not  only  an  interpersonal  problem.  It  is  an  intra¬ 
personal,  public,  and  political  problem  as  well  and  will  conse¬ 
quently  demand  intra-personal,  interpersonal,  public,  and  politi¬ 
cal  solutions.  Moreover,  private  decisions,  such  as  consumption 
patterns,  can  have  serious  intrapersonal,  interpersonal,  and  politi¬ 
cal  consequences.* 3 

In  short,  we  are  by  nature  intrapersonal,  interpersonal,  public, 
and  political  beings.  The  question  is  not  whether  we  ought  to  be 
public  or  political.  We  are  by  the  very  fact  of  our  existence  public 
and  political  beings  and  cannot  be  otherwise.  To  be  public  and 
political  is  not  an  option.  What  is  an  option  is  whether  we  will  em¬ 
brace  these  dimensions  and  live  them  to  the  fullest  as  called  by 
creation. 


Thus  it  seems  that  if  we  are  to  educate  for  justice,  religious 
educators  must  attend  to  our  basic  understanding  of  ourselves  as 
human  beings.  In  doing  so  we  also  open  the  possibility  of  address¬ 
ing  one  of  the  major  impediments  in  our  society  to  owning  and 
assuming  responsibility  for  its  structures  and  systems.  It  is  the 
problem  of  individualism. 

We  are  living  in  a  society  that  is  dominated  by  the  spirit  of 
individualism.4  While  individualism  has  value  in  that  it  provides 
the  self  with  a  sense  of  worth  and  dignity,  unchecked  individual¬ 
ism  can  lead  to  the  moral  breakdown  of  both  the  individual  and 
society. 

If  there  is  one  goal  or  value  that  dominates  contemporary 
American  society  it  is  that  of  self-fulfillment.  What  seems  to  mat¬ 
ter  most  to  us  is  that  our  own  private  needs  and  perhaps  the  needs 
and  interests  of  our  intimate  family  and  friends  are  met.  When 
self-fulfillment  becomes  the  object  of  our  existence,  Bellah  points 
out  that  the  individual  becomes  the  center  of  his  or  her  own  moral 
universe.  The  good  or  the  virtuous  becomes  that  which  leads  to 
one  s  own  fulfillment.  The  good,  in  other  words,  becomes  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  personal  preference.  Thus  no  moral  standards  beyond  the 
self  exist  against  which  to  measure  one’s  own  or  society’s  actions. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  in  a  society  dominated  by  the  spirit 
of  individualism  the  sense  of  the  common  good  or  public  purpose 


,3  parIk,er  I  .Fa!™er’  The  Company  of  Strangers:  Christians  and  the  Renewal  of  Amer¬ 

ica  s  Public  Life  (New  York:  Crossroad,  1985),  p.  77  &  56. 

4  For  the  more  complete  discussion  of  this  subject,  see  Robert  N.  Bellah,  et  al.,  Habits 
of  the  Heart:  Individualism  and  Commitment  in  American  Life. 
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is  lost  to  consciousness.  There  is  little  or  no  sense  of  moral  obliga¬ 
tion  to  one  another  and  little  or  no  sense  of  responsibility  for  the 
structures  and  systems  of  society.  We  consequently  withdraw  into 
the  private  enclaves  of  our  families  and  intimate  associates.  One 
of  the  consequences  of  individualism  is  tolerance  for  if  not  an 
outright  acceptance  of  poverty  and  social  injustice.  Without  a 
concern  for  the  public  and  political  domains,  the  institutions  of 
business  and  government  can  to  do  what  they  will  as  long  as  they 
do  not  infringe  on  one’s  own  self-fulfillment.  It  becomes  rather 
obvious  that  a  society  built  on  individualism  cannot  long  survive. 
It  has  within  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction. 

Bellah  calls  for  a  reappropriation  of  the  republican  and  J ewish 
Christian  traditions  as  a  way  out  of  this  individualism.  These  tra¬ 
ditions  remind  us  of  our  common  relatedness  and  responsibility 
for  one  another.  They  remind  us  of  the  debt  we  owe  to  those  who 
came  before  us  and  our  responsibility  for  those  who  follow.  And 
of  the  fact  that  we  become  who  we  are,  that  is,  we  find  fulfillment 
only  in  and  through  our  relationships  with  others  in  the  various 
forms  those  relationships  take  —  the  close  interpersonal  relation¬ 
ships  and  the  public  and  political  relationships  as  well.  Also  from 
the  republican  and  biblical  traditions  come  a  sense  of  common 
purpose  to  guide  our  actions  and  moral  standards  against  which  to 
judge  them. 

Bellah,  from  a  sociological  perspective,  and  Parker  Palmer, 
from  a  religious  perspective,  argue  that  public  and  political  in¬ 
volvement  are  not  options  but  are  the  means  by  which  we  are 
rescued  from  ourselves.5  They  are  the  arenas  in  which  moral  and 
religious  growth  takes  place. 

For  Palmer,  attentive  engagement  in  the  public  domain,  and  I 
would  also  add  the  political  domain,  pulls  us  out  of  ourselves  and 
puts  us  in  touch  with  the  stranger  —  the  stranger  whom  the  gospel 
tells  us  we  are  to  welcome  and  love  as  ourselves.  To  those  atten¬ 
tively  engaged  in  the  public  and  the  political,  the  hungry,  the 
poor,  the  imprisoned  can  no  longer  remain  abstractions  but  be¬ 
come  human  beings  with  faces  and  names  whose  agenda  be¬ 
comes  as  real  as  our  own.  Engagement  in  the  public  and  political 
domains  breaks  down  our  false  sense  of  self-sufficiency  and  we 
are  reminded  continually  of  our  interrelatedness  and  interde- 


5  See  Robert  N.  Bellah,  et  al.,  Habits  of  the  Heart:  Individualism  and  Commitment  in 

American  Life  and  Parker  J.  Palmer,  The  Company  of  Strangers:  Christians  and  the 
Renewal  of  America’s  Public  Life  (New  York:  Crossroad,  1985). 
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pendence.  It  is  also  serves  to  undermine  those  false  gods  who 
would  have  us  believe  that  structures  and  systems  of  society  are 
fixed  and  too  complex  to  comprehend.  Finally  we  are  reminded 
that  the  reign  of  God  will  not  come  without  our  efforts  but  not  by 
our  efforts  alone. 

Politics  is  not  something  foreign  to  the  Christian  tradition.  In 
the  words  of  British  theologian  J.  D.  Davies,  politics  is  rather  “the 
medium  by  which  both  love  of  neighbour  and  justice  are  made 
effective.”  It  is  “The  working  out  ...  of  our  faith  in  history.”6 

The  Christian  faith  is  not  a  private  faith,  it  is  public  and  politi¬ 
cal.  Our  faith  is  public  because  it  is  lived  in  this  world  and  the  sum¬ 
mons  of  the  gospel  is  to  this  world.  The  gospel  calls  us  to  build 
peace,  justice,  and  love  in  our  concrete  historical  situation.  That 
summons  requires  more  than  interior  conversion.  It  is  directed  to 
all  human  activity,  to  face-to-face  relationships,  relationships 
within  institutions  and  relationships  toward  institutions  them¬ 
selves. 

Our  faith  is  also  political.  The  gospel  calls  us  to  challenge  the 
social  order,  the  social,  economic,  and  political  arrangements  that 
deny  human  beings  the  dignity  which  is  theirs  by  virture  of  crea¬ 
tion.  We  are  called  to  build  an  order  that  is  responsive  to  basic 
human  needs  and  the  values  of  peace,  justices,  and  love.  In  sum, 
Christian  education  cannot  be  faithful  to  the  gospel  without  being 
faithful  to  its  public  and  political  summons. 

To  summarize  what  has  been  said  thus  far.  Education  for  jus¬ 
tice  must  move  beyond  consciousness  raising  and  personal  value 
change  to  assuming  responsibility  for  the  structures  and  systems 
of  society.  A  good  place  for  it  to  begin  is  with  an  examination  of 
our  fundamental  public  and  political  nature.  It  is  important  to 
clarify  the  relationship  of  the  spiritual  or  religious  to  the  public 
and  political.  Rather  than  being  in  opposition  to  one  another,  they 
are  in  fact  mutually  dependent  and  mutually  enriching.  Finally, 
the  gospel  is  not  merely  a  private  message  but  a  public  and  politi¬ 
cal  summons.  And  it  is  in  the  public  and  political  realms  that  we 
live  our  faith. 


Ill 

Now  that  we  have  established  our  public  and  political  nature  and 
our  public  and  political  responsibility  as  people  of  faith,  what 

n  V'  Christians>  Politics  and  Violent  Revolution  (Maryknoll,  N.Y.:  Orbis 

Books,  1976),  p.  12,  p.  13. 
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might  it  mean  to  educate  for  justice  given  the  structural  and  sys¬ 
temic  nature  of  injustice? 

An  essential  component  of  education  for  justice  today  must  be 
an  examination  of  the  nature  of  structures  and  systems  in  general 
and  our  relationship  toward  them.  Most  of  us  still  operate  under 
the  assumption  that  society  essentially  is  made  up  of  individuals. ' 
These  individuals  form  groups  such  as  the  family,  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  the  city,  the  state,  and  the  nation.  Individuals  and  groups  of 
individuals  also  form  structures  or  institutions  such  as  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  church,  the  hospital,  and  the  corporation. 

Given  this  orientation,  we  usually  assume  that  structural  injus¬ 
tice  is  due  primarily  to  the  actions  of  individuals  in  positions  of 
authority  within  institutions.  If  good  people  could  only  be  gotten 
into  positions  of  power,  we  believe,  the  institutions  themselves 
would  become  just. 

What  this  view  of  society  fails  to  take  into  account  is  the  com¬ 
plex  nature  of  social  structures.  While  it  is  true  that  individuals 
participate  in  structures  and  systems,  structures  and  systems  can 
never  be  reduced  to  or  equated  with  the  individuals  or  collections 
of  individuals  within  them.  In  John  Desrochers’  words,  the  struc¬ 
ture  or  institution  is  “deeply  different  from  the  various  compo¬ 
nents  taken  individually  or  from  the  simple  addition  of  all  its 
components.”8  What  then  are  structures  or  institutions? 

The  common  sociological  definition  of  a  structure  or  institu¬ 
tion  is  that  it  is  basically  a  social  unit  deliberately  constructed  and 
reconstructed  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  a  goal  or  a  set  of  goals. 
Institutions  are  comprised  of  various  elements  and  relationships 
which  are  organized  in  such  a  way  to  carry  out  their  goals.  These 
elements  and  relationships  can  be  understood  and  derive  their 
importance  only  from  their  relationship  to  one  another  and  to  the 

institution  as  a  whole  and  its  goals. 

If  we  are  concerned  about  creating  more  just  institutions,  we 
will  want  to  know  more  about  an  institution’s  purpose  or  goals. 
Goals  serve  a  number  of  functions  in  the  institutions.10  They 
provide  a  future  direction  for  the  institution,  help  organize  the 
institution’s  activity,  serve  as  a  standard  against  which  institu- 

7  For  further  discussion  of  this  see  John  Desrochers,  Methods  of  Societal  Analysis 

(Dasarahalli,  Bangalore,  India:  St.  Paul  Press,  1977). 

8  John  Desrochers,  Methods  of  Societal  Analysis,  p.  15. 

9  Amitai  Etzioni,  Modern  Organizations  (Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.), 

P-3. 

10  Amitai  Etzioni,  Modern  Organizations,  p.  o. 
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tional  performance  can  be  evaluated,  legitiate  the  activities  of  the 
organization,  promote  unity  of  purpose  among  the  members  of 
the  organization,  and  contribute  to  stability  or  permanence  in  the 
organization. 

The  question  for  us  is,  how  can  an  institution’s  goals  be  deter¬ 
mined?  An  obvious  way  would  be  to  look  at  what  the  organiza¬ 
tion  says  about  itself  in  its  public  statements.  Another  way  would 
be  to  interview  the  board  of  directors,  the  managers,  and  the  em¬ 
ployees  to  ascertain  what  they  believe  the  goals  of  the  institution 
to  be.  Given  the  fact  that  what  an  institution  claims  publicly  to  be 
its  goals  and  what  it  in  fact  does  in  practice  may  be  two  very 
different  things,  the  most  reliable  method  might  be  to  examine 
the  institution  s  allocation  of  resources,  its  operating  procedures, 
and  perhaps  some  of  its  major  policy  and  practical  decisions. 

While  the  institution  may  have  been  founded  for  a  specific 
purpose,  once  constituted,  its  goals  may  change.  New  goals  may 
come  into  being  in  the  normal  process  of  its  operations.  Those  in 
power  may  have  their  own  personal  goals  which  because  of  their 
position  may  be  promoted.  Finally,  technical  or  secondary  goals 
may  become  more  important  and  even  override  the  institution’s 
publicly  stated  goals.  In  sum,  to  understand  a  particular  institu¬ 
tion  one  must  understand  its  goals  —  both  its  publicly  stated  goals 
and  its  practical  goals. 

Given  the  fact  that  institutions  are  more  than  the  people  who 
work  for  them,  to  understand  them  and  to  have  any  influence 
over  their  direction  we  need  to  learn  to  ask  different  kinds  of 
questions.  F or  example,  instead  of  asking  who  sets  the  goals  of  the 
institution  or  who  makes  decisions,  perhaps  a  better  way  to  ap¬ 
proach  this  might  be  to  ask  by  what  process  are  the  institution’s 
goals  set  and  decisions  made. 

The  growth,  expansion,  and  complexity  of  the  modern  day 
institution  has  brought  a  radical  shift  in  power.  It  is  no  longer  the 
powerful  personality  of  the  multibillion  dollar  corporate  owner 
the  Garnegie,  the  Dupont,  the  Rockefeller  or  their  families  who 
dominate  modern  day  institutions.  Not  even  the  board  of  direc- 
tors,  or  the  stock  holders,  the  largest  of  which  incidentally  are  not 
individuals  but  institutions,  make  the  major  decisions  regarding 
matters  such  as  strategic  planning,  capital  allocation,  geographic 
and  product  moves,  technology,  marketing,  and  major  personnel 

anges.  They  simply  do  not  have  the  required  expertise  to  make 
the  important  decisions. 

Consequently,  the  corporation,  the  bureaucratic  state,  the 
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university,  the  hospital,  and  the  trade  union,  rely  heavily  on  tech¬ 
nical  and  professional  experts  —  the  managers  —  in  consultation 
with  one  another  to  make  the  major  institutional  decisions.  Deci¬ 
sions  are  rarely  the  decision  of  one  professional  or  technical  man¬ 
ager.  Rather  they  are  the  product  of  group  consultation  and  are  in 
effect  group  decisions. 

While  we  can  say  with  some  certainty  that  power  or  control  in 
modern  day  institutions  or  structures  has  passed  from  the  owners, 
boards  of  directors,  and  shareholders  to  the  professional  manag¬ 
ers,  no  one  manager  is  directly  responsible  for  the  goal  or  policy 
decisions  that  are  made.  They  are  the  product  of  a  group  process. 

Now  that  we  have  identified  one  group  that  does  have  consid¬ 
erable  influence  within  institutions,  it  is  important  not  to  fall  into 
the  trap  of  assuming  that  justice  will  be  accomplished  merely  by 
focusing  our  efforts  on  consciousness  raising  and  value  change 
within  this  group.  Structural  and  systemic  change  will  not  come 
quite  that  easy. 

The  majority  of  decisions  within  institutions  happen  natu¬ 
rally.”  They  do  not  require  major  consultations  by  the  managers 
but  are  the  result  of  standard  rules  and  operating  procedures.  So 
for  those  concerned  about  educating  for  justice  this  is  yet  another 
aspect  of  the  institution  that  must  be  confronted. 

To  function  effectively,  institutions  are  forced  to  rely  on  rou- 
tinization.  The  more  complex  the  organization,  the  more  the  rou- 
tinization.  Routinization  is  the  standard  operating  procedures, 
rules  of  behavior,  common  understandings  and  practices,  and 
standards  of  evaluation.  In  these  routine  procedures  the  goals,  ob¬ 
jectives,  norms,  and  values  of  the  organization  are  embedded  and 
carried  out.  Many  of  these  standard  procedures  are  part  of  the 
institution’s  tradition.  They  have  been  tried  in  the  past  and  have 
worked. 

The  standard  operating  procedures  can  be  seen  as  providing  a 
“program”  or  set  of  “behaviors”  that  serve  as  guides  for  any  ac¬ 
tions  or  choices  that  need  to  be  made  in  the  normal  everyday  op¬ 
eration  of  the  institution.11  In  Jeffrey  Pfeffer  s  words,  Decisions 
(in  institutions)  are  not  made  as  much  as  they  evolve  from  the 
policies,  procedures  and  rules  which  constitute  the  organization 

and  its  memory.”12 


11  Jeffrey  Pfeffer,  Power  in  Organizations  (Marshfield,  Massachusetts,  1981),  p.  23. 

12  Jeffrey  Pfeffer,  Power  in  Organizations,  p.  23. 
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A  discussion  of  institutional  tasks  might  illustrate  the  point 
about  standard  operating  procedures.  Each  institution  or  social 
structure  has  certain  tasks  that  it  performs  within  the  social  sys¬ 
tem.  It  also  has  certain  internal  tasks  that  need  to  be  performed  for 
it  to  function.  The  tasks  are  essentially  procedures  and  behaviors 
that  have  been  arranged  and  standardized  according  to  certain 
principles  to  meet  the  institution’s  goals.  It  is  in  the  specific  tasks 
and  their  arrangement  to  one  another  and  to  component  parts  of 
the  institution  that  the  goals,  objectives,  norms,  and  values  of  the 
institution  become  embodied  and  crystallized.  Thus  the  agenda 
of  the  institution  is  carried  out  in  the  normal  functioning  of  the 
various  tasks  and  other  components  in  relationship  to  one  another. 

Any  choices  or  decisions  that  need  to  be  made  in  the  normal 
operations  of  the  institution  can  usually  refer  to  the  standard  un¬ 
derstandings,  behaviors,  and  operating  procedures  that  have 
been  used  in  the  past.  John  Desrochers  observes  that  the  laws  by 
which  institutions  function  behave  in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
laws  of  natural  science.  The  concept  of  law  as  used  in  the  natural 
sciences  in  Desrochers  words  reflects  the  objective  processes 
that  take  place  in  the  reality  independently  from  human  will  or 

knowledge.  13  This  takes  us  to  the  role  of  participants  in  insti¬ 
tutions. 

1  asks  are  the  principle  means  by  which  we  belong  and  relate 
to  institutions.  Through  performing  tasks,  our  understanding  of  a 
particular  institution,  institutions  in  general  and  the  world  at  large 
is  shaped. 

1  asks  have  no  meaning  in  and  of  themselves  but  derive  their 
meaning  and  purpose  from  the  goals  of  the  institution.  Their 
primary  reason  for  being  is  to  carry  out  the  goals  and  objectives  of 
the  institution.  As  will  be  pointed  out  below,  institutions  are  not 
necessarily  concerned  that  those  who  perform  tasks  know  the 
end  purpose  of  their  tasks  or  the  relationship  of  their  tasks  to  the 
whole.  What  is  important  is  that  they  follow  the  institution’s  rules 
and  standard  procedures  in  carrying  out  their  tasks  without  ques¬ 
tioning.  For  institutions  to  function  effectively,  performing  tasks 

according  to  standard  operating  procedures  becomes  somewhat 
automatic. 

We  have  a  tendency  to  overlook  or  down  play  the  effect  en¬ 
vironment  has  on  consciousness.  Environment  includes  not  only 

Paul ’prts,  °f  Amlysis  (Dasarahalli,  Bangalore,  India:  St. 
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the  world  of  the  home  and  family  but  the  worlds  of  business,  pol¬ 
itics,  religion  and  culture.  Because  so  much  of  our  time  is  spent  in 
the  public  domain,  the  dominant  beliefs  and  standard  procedures 
of  the  institutions  in  which  we  participate  are  bound  to  influence 
our  understanding  of  ourselves  and  our  relationship  with  others. 

Specialization  and  the  emphasis  on  rule  following  can  have  a 
profound  effect  on  consciousness.  It  has  been  argued  that  it  may 
account  in  part  for  the  apparent  lack  of  social  responsibility  to¬ 
day.14  Specialization,  separation  and  ignorance  of  the  final  ends 
of  tasks  can  promote  a  sense  of  anonymity.  Participants  in  institu¬ 
tions  may  come  to  see  themselves  as  mere  cogs  in  the  wheel  who 
neither  know,  care,  nor  feel  responsible  for  the  final  outcome  of 
their  tasks.  “I  don’t  make  the  orders;  I  only  carry  them  out,”  seems 
to  capture  the  attitude  promoted  by  modern-day  institutions. 
This  emphasis  in  institutions  on  specialization  and  rule  following 
can  lend  itself  to  avoiding  morally  relevant  questions  of  either  the 
institution  or  oneself.  It  may  also  heighten  the  participants  sense 
of  anonymity,  thereby  distancing  them  from  others,  especially 
those  who  might  be  affected  by  the  institution’s  policies  and  prac¬ 
tices.  Those  outside  the  institution  may  appear  less  real  or  less 
human.  In  sum,  this  aspect  of  institutional  life  can  have  the  effect 
of  freeing  participants  from  assuming  moral  responsibility  for 
their  actions. 

Two  final  but  nonetheless  essential  points  need  to  be  discussed 
regarding  decision-making  in  institutions.15  The  first  is  that  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  minor  or  incremental  decisions  to  be  made  in 
succession  to  solve  specific  problems  that  arise  in  the  daily  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  institution.  The  addition  of  these  minor  decisions  — 
one  to  the  other  — ,  however,  can  have  long-term  and  major  ef¬ 
fects.  They  may  result  in  major  changes,  problems,  or  effects  that 
were  neither  intended  nor  foreseen  by  the  decision  makers. 

Incremental  decisions  also  may  be  technical  and  perceived  to 
be  merely  that.  The  people  carrying  out  the  decisions  and  the 
decision  makers  may  not  have  a  sense  of  either  the  end  purpose  of 
the  decisions  or  where  they  might  lead.  Also,  after  a  number  of 
incremental  decisions  are  made,  they  take  on  a  kind  of  momen¬ 
tum  so  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  reverse  them.  Because  of  this, 


14  Hillel  Levine,  “On  the  Debanalization  of  Evil,”  in  Sociology  and  Human  Destiny,  ed. 
Gregory  Baum  (New  York:  The  Seabury  Press,  1980),  p.  13. 

is  Peter  Bachrach  and  Morton  S.  Baratz,  Power  and  Poverty:  Theory  and  Practice 
(New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1970),  pp.  18,  42-45. 
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one  can  become  committed  to  a  course  of  action  even  when  the 
wisdom  of  that  course  of  action  no  longer  seems  justified.  It  is  said 
that  many  of  the  scientists  who  worked  on  the  atomic  bomb  never 
knew  the  final  purpose  of  their  work.  Moreover,  some  have  spec¬ 
ulated  that  the  technical  arrangements  to  drop  the  bomb  on  Hiro¬ 
shima  were  so  complete  that  despite  the  fact  that  Truman  and  his 
advisors  debated  the  decision  up  to  the  last  moment,  the  momen¬ 
tum  was  already  there  for  him  to  make  the  decision  he  did.16 

Finally,  decisions  may  be  limited  by  the  institution’s  built-in 
biases.  Because  the  institution  has  definite  goals,  objectives, 
norms,  and  values  which  are  expressed  in  the  way  it  is  structured, 
the  institution  s  bias  can  be  said  to  be  built  into  it.  As  mentioned 
above,  there  are  set  procedures  for  performing  tasks,  standards  of 
behavior,  and  certain  processes  that  must  be  followed.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  participants  in  institutions  are  conditioned  to  follow 
these  procedures.  Thus  the  goals,  structure,  and  social  condition¬ 
ing  serve  the  purpose  of  limiting  the  concerns,  issues,  and  prob¬ 
lems  to  which  the  institution  will  address  itself. 

The  possibility  of  raising  critical  questions  may  also  be  limited 
by  procedures  that  have  been  instituted  specifically  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  These  procedures  may  be  so  time-consuming,  allow  for 
only  certain  types  of  grievances  or  evidence,  or  require  so  many 
bureaucratic  steps  or  committees  that  they  frustrate  rather  than 
facilitate  the  process.  In  some  institutions  a  procedure  may  not 
even  exist  for  raising  concerns,  issues,  problems,  and  questions 
thereby  squelching  dissent  before  it  arises. 

Finally,  one  of  the  most  effective  mechanisms  for  avoiding 
issues  and  questions  is  to  invoke  the  dominant  values  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  or  society.  Depending  on  the  nature  of  the  concern  or  ques¬ 
tion,  the  institution  may  accuse  the  individual  or  groups  who  raise 
the  concerns  of  being  disloyal,  immoral,  or  unpatriotic.  One  has 
only  to  recall  the  McCarthy  era  or  in  more  recent  memory  the 
V  letnam  war  to  understand  how  effective  this  tactic  is. 


Given  the  preceding  analysis  of  the  internal  composition  of  insti¬ 
tutions  it  should  be  clear  by  now  that  the  struggle  for  justice  will 
involve  much  more  than  changing  the  minds  and  hearts  of  indi- 


16  Peter  Bachrach  and  Morton  S.  Baratz,  Power 
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viduals.  While  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  just  social  order  without 
moral  individuals,  the  order  itself  must  be  moral  for  individuals, 
groups,  and  nations  to  be  treated  justly.  In  Joe  Holland’s  and  Peter 
Henriot’s  words,  “At  issue  is  not  the  goodness  of  the  individual 
person  living  within  a  given  system.  Rather,  it  is  the  system  itself 
that  is  called  into  question.”17 

Individuals  have  no  corner  on  prejudice,  greed  or  murder.  In¬ 
stitutions  and  systems  are  just  as  capable  as  individuals  of  depriv¬ 
ing  people  of  their  dignity,  injuring,  or  killing  them.  The  more 
power  institutions  have  at  their  disposal  the  more  widespread  and 
devastating  the  effects  of  their  policies  and  practices  can  be  and 
the  more  legitimate  they  may  appear. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that  institutions  or  systems  need  not 
deliberately  set  out  to  discriminate,  injure  or  kill.  The  harm  can  be 
done  by  the  normal  carrying  out  of  their  goals  and  objectives.  A 
government,  for  example,  may  injure  or  kill  by  policies  that  favor 
military  spending  over  meeting  basic  human  needs.  People  can 
starve  because  of  a  government  policy  that  prohibits  the  transfer 
of  food  aid  to  political  enemies.  Corporations  can  kill  babies  by 
effective  marketing  procedures.  They  can  also  reduce  a  worker  s 
and  his  or  her  family’s  life  expectancy  by  paying  wages  that  are 
normal  and  acceptable  in  a  Third  World  country. 

Focusing  on  the  structural  and  systemic  nature  of  injustice  in 
no  way  excuses  individuals  who  either  make  or  carry  out  institu¬ 
tional  decisions.  Nor  is  it  the  equivalent  of  saying  no  one  is  respon¬ 
sible;  things  just  happen.  Things  never  just  happen.  In  the  case  of 
institutions,  they  were  made  to  happen  by  the  way  the  structures 
were  constructed,  presently  operate,  and  allowed  to  continue  to 
operate. 

Structures  and  systems  do  not  have  ontological  status.  Human 
beings  create  them  and  are  responsible  for  keeping  them  alive. 
Once  created,  however,  they  take  on  objective  reality.  They  also 
evolve  according  to  laws  and  processes  which  have  a  dynamic  of 
their  own.18  Nevertheless,  institutions  remain  within  the  realm  of 
the  human;  they  are  both  expressions  and  extensions  of  no  one  but 
ourselves.19  As  such,  we  are  responsible  for  our  own  creations. 


17  Joe  Holland  and  Peter  Henriot,  S.J.,  Social  Analysis:  Linking  Faith  and  Justice 
(Washington,  D.C.:  Center  of  Concern,  1980),  p.  10. 

18  John  Desrochers,  Methods  of  Societal  Analysis,  p.  19. 

19  Thomas  E.  Clarke,  ed.,  Above  Every  Name:  The  Lordship  of  Christ  and  Social 
Systems  (Ramsey,  N.J.:  Paulist  Press,  1980),  p.  4. 
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If  it  be  true  that  poverty  and  inequality  cannot  be  attributed 
merely  to  personal  failure,  to  the  greed  of  a  handful  of  powerful 
individuals,  or  to  blind  forces  beyond  our  knowledge  and  control 
but  rather  are  rooted  in  the  organization  of  society  and  its  institu¬ 
tions,  then  Christian  education  for  justice  must  itself  radically 
change  to  meet  the  task  before  it.  It  cannot  afford  to  concentrate 
solely,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  on  changing  individuals,  be  they  the 
oppressed  or  the  oppressors.  Nor  can  it  recommend  action  which 
is  limited  to  charity.  For  a  field  that  has  traditionally  occupied 
itself  with  the  personal,  private,  and  more  pastoral  concerns,  this 
will  require  a  major  shift  in  orientation. 

If  Christian  education  is  to  assume  its  responsibility  for  the 
public  and  political  order  it  must  learn  to  reckon  with  power. 
Power  on  either  the  personal  or  structural  level  is  seldom  dis¬ 
lodged,  controlled,  or  redirected  by  persuasion  alone.20  Conflict, 
confrontation,  coercion,  and  the  use  of  power  are  inevitable  in  the 
struggle  for  justice.  F ar  from  being  evil  or  negative,  we  must  learn 
that  conflict  and  the  organized  use  of  power  can  play  a  positive 
role  in  social  change.  In  fact,  without  them  there  would  be  no 
social  change.  To  ignore  conflict,  confrontation,  coercion  and  the 
use  of  power  is  to  avoid  facing  the  normal  and  necessary  elements 
in  the  struggle  for  justice.  Thus  to  talk  realistically  about  Christian 
education  and  action  for  structural  and  systemic  change  is  to  talk 
about  challenging  power  and  the  organized  use  of  power.  It  is  to 

talk  about  politics,  the  art  of  obtaining  or  using  power  to  influence 
or  control. 

One  cannot  expect  to  challenge  power  or  use  it  effectively 
without  understanding  its  roots  and  how  to  best  dislodge  it.  This  is 
where  social  analysis  comes  in.  Just  as  the  Latin  American  Libera¬ 
tion  Theologians  have  argued  that  social  analysis  is  an  integral 
part  of  theological  reflection,  I  would  argue  that  it  is  an  integral 
part  of  Christian  education  for  justice.  In  fact,  I  would  go  so  far  as 

to  say  that  one  cannot  educate  for  justice  without  engaging  social 
analysis. 

must  examine 
it  cannot  stop 
institutions  of 

Social  analysis  represents  a  movement  from  the  anecdotal  to 


As  demonstrated  above,  education  for  justice  i 
the  general  character  of  structures  and  systems.  But 

here.  It  must  also  be  willing  to  analyze  the  specific 
society. 
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the  analytical.21  To  understand  injustice  within  a  specific  institu¬ 
tion  or  system  and  to  act  on  it  we  must  move  from  identifying  and 
describing  it  to  getting  a  firm  grasp  of  its  root  causes.  This  will 
involve  serious  study  and  critical  questioning  to  begin  with.  Chris¬ 
tian  educators  and  their  students  need  to  ask  questions  such  as: 
who  makes  the  key  decisions  of  this  particular  institution,  or,  even 
better,  how  were  the  decisions  made,  were  they  in  fact  decisions 
or  the  result  of  normal  operating  procedures  or  policy,  what  are 
the  consequences  of  those  decisions,  procedures  or  policies,  who 
profits  from  them,  who  pays  the  price,  what  were  the  key  factors 
that  influenced  the  decisions,  procedures,  or  policy,  are  these  out 
of  character  with  others  made  by  the  institution? 

It  is  also  important  to  get  a  sense  of  the  history  of  the  problem 
by  asking  questions  such  as:  what  is  the  history  of  this  decision, 
procedure  or  policy,  what  is  the  cumulative  effect,  how  did  the 
individuals  involved  acquire  the  power  to  make  or  execute  these 
decisions  or  policies? 

Linkages  or  connections  also  need  to  be  made.  To  do  this  it  is 
helpful  to  ask:  what  is  the  relationship  between  the  concentration 
of  power  in  this  sector  (perhaps  the  economic  sector)  to  other 
sectors  (such  as  the  political,  ideological,  cultural  or  religions). 
What  are  the  linkages  or  alliances?  What  patterns  of  social  organi¬ 
zation  seem  to  be  emerging?  How  can  this  information  be  orga¬ 
nized  into  a  larger  framework? 

Finally,  we  need  to  ask  what  were  the  sacrifices  that  had  to  be 
made  to  carry  out  this  agenda?  What  norms  and  values  are  ex¬ 
pressed  by  these  decisions,  procedures,  or  policies?  And  how  do 
we  fit  into  this  scheme;  how  are  we  implicated? 

The  primary  purpose  of  our  analysis  is  not  political  or  ideolog¬ 
ical,  but  to  discern  where  the  Spirit  is  and  what  it  is  calling  us  to 
do.  Thus  reflection  on  what  has  been  learned  in  light  of  scripture, 
the  Christian  tradition,  and  the  social  teaching  of  the  church  is  an 
essential  element  in  Christian  education  for  justice.  The  question 
we  must  deal  with  is,  how  is  the  situation  we  have  just  analyzed  to 
be  understood  in  terms  of  the  struggle  for  the  Kingdom? 

The  next  step  is  crucial.  The  educational  process  must  help  to 
clarify  and  define  the  Christian’s  economic,  political,  social,  cul¬ 
tural,  ideological,  and  religious  responsibility  toward  the  situation 
and  how  it  is  to  be  accomplished.  Specificity  is  essential  here; 


21  For  this  discussion  on  social  analysis  I  am  indebted  to  Joe  Holland  and  Peter  Henriot, 
S.J.,  Social  Analysis:  Linking  Faith  and  Justice. 
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without  it  justice,  peace,  and  love  simply  remain  empty  words.  It 
is  at  this  point  that  the  Christian’s  attitude  toward  conflict  and 
violence  must  be  addressed.  A  thorough  understanding  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  power,  and  training  in  social  dynamics  and  the  exercise  of 
power  are  essential.  In  short,  if  Christian  education  for  justice  is 
serious  about  its  responsibility,  it  cannot  afford  to  “underestimate 
.  .  .  the  brutal  character  of  all  human  collectives,  and  the  power 
of  self-interest  in  the  struggle  for  social  justice.”22 

Finally,  action  for  justice  is  a  constitutive  part  of  Christian  ed¬ 
ucation  for  justice.  Discussion,  analysis,  and  reflection  all  con¬ 
tribute  to  alleviating  the  problem  only  in  so  far  as  action  flows 
from  them.  This  point  is  convincingly  made  by  Ronald  Marstin  in 
his  book,  Beyond  Our  Tribal  Gods : 

.  .  .  it  is  well  to  remember  that  an  extensive  and  well-funded  industry 
the  knowledge  industry  —  exists  in  large  part  to  provide  the  neces¬ 
sary  skills  for  dealing  intellectually  with  the  world’s  pain.  .  .  .  while 
the  situation  cries  out  for  action  we  continue  the  endless  round  of  dis¬ 
cussion,  all  the  time  convinced  that  in  our  wordy  concern  we  are  really 
addressing  the  issues.  We  are  not.23 

It  is  only  in  action  for  justice  that  we  understand  the  injustice  for 
the  first  time,  that  our  analysis  can  be  sharpened,  that  we  know 
what  we  are  up  against,  and  that  we  live  our  commitment  to  the 
Gospel. 

In  sum,  as  long  as  there  is  massive  human  suffering  in  the 
world,  the  struggle  for  justice  cannot  be  peripheral  to  Christian 
education.  We  who  believe  this  ought  not  delude  ourselves  by 
thinking  that  justice  will  be  achieved  by  raising  consciousness  and 
changing  values  alone.  We  are  truly  up  against  principalities  and 
powers  which  will  require  the  best  of  our  faith,  knowledge  and 
skill  to  combat.  But  there  is  a  hopeful  element  to  all  this.  Given  the 
fact  that  more  people  suffer  today  because  of  structural  and  sys¬ 
temic  injustice,  perhaps  through  the  struggle  for,  structural  and 
systemic  change  more  people  will  be  enabled  to  live  dignified 
lives  free  of  hunger,  poverty,  and  oppression.24 

Dr.  Toton  is  a  Professor  at  Villanova  University.  This  article  was  accepted  on 
the  basis  or  blind-peer  review. 
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A  Scripture  “update”  has  limits.  These  are  limits  dictated  by  the 
audience  (the  interests  of  religious  educators  are  not  the  same  as 
those  who  teach  Scripture) ,  the  nature  of  the  material  (some  areas 
of  research  change  more  slowly,  or  are  less  relevant  than  others), 
and  human  nature  (selectivity  and  personal  bias  are  inevitable). 
Moreover,  an  update  deals  with  contemporary  works  and  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  the  newest  is  not  necessarily  the  best.  With 
this  in  mind  I  have  divided  the  update  into  two  categories:  a  short 
section  on  basic  tools  (periodicals,  series,  dictionaries,  popular 
commentaries)  and  a  larger  more  important  one  on  particular 
areas  of  concern  at  the  forefront  of  biblical  studies. 

Four  periodicals  are  important  for  mediating  biblical  scholar¬ 
ship  to  the  general  public.  In  ascending  order  of  difficulty  they 
are  The  Bible  Today,  Bible  Review,  Biblical  Theology  Bulletin, 
Interpretation.  The  most  recent  dictionary  is  the  one  volume 
Harper  s  Bible  Dictionary,  compiled  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Society  of  Biblical  Literature.  Among  the  older  works,  X.  Leon- 
Dufour’s  Dictionary  of  Biblical  Theology  remains  valuable  be¬ 
cause  it  offers  a  neat  theological  synthesis  presented  under  key 
terms. 

Several  commentary  series  have  appeared  that  are  less  techni¬ 
cal,  and  more  readable.  The  “Daily  Study  Bible,”  a  New  Testa¬ 
ment  series  connected  with  the  name  of  the  late  William  Barclay, 
has  initiated  an  Old  Testament  series.  Eerdmans  is  publishing  in 
paperback  Text  and  Interpretation,”  which  it  advertises  as  a 
practical  commentary.”  The  old  reading  guides  published  by  the 
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Liturgical  Press  have  been  replaced  by  the  “Collegeville  Bible 
Commentary,”  using  the  old  format  of  biblical  text  and  brief  ex¬ 
planation.  More  formidable  are  the  “Old  Testament  Message” 
and  the  “New  Testament  Message,”  published  by  Michael  Glaz¬ 
ier,  which  feature  Catholic  biblical  scholars  who  offer  solid  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  text  in  a  popular  vein.  Still  more  formidable  is  the 
“Interpretation”  series  which  describes  itself  as  a  “commentary 
for  preaching  and  teaching.”  And  last,  the  “Cambridge  Bible 
Commentary,”  written  by  British  scholars,  offers  succinct  com¬ 
ment  based  on  the  New  English  Bible  translation. 

Several  series  of  biblical  studies  have  appeared  which  are 
aimed  at  the  popular  market.  Under  the  title,  “Proclamation,” 
there  are  the  “aids”  for  interpreting  the  liturgical  lessons  of  the 
church  year.  There  is  also  a  set  of  “commentaries”  on  both  testa¬ 
ments,  which  explain  the  message  of  various  books  of  the  Bible. 
“Overtures  to  Biblical  Theology”  is  a  series  about  theological 
themes  from  both  Testaments.  “Interpreting  Biblical  Texts”  fo¬ 
cuses  on  how  to  read  a  text  by  exploring  the  various  presupposi¬ 
tion  both  of  the  writer  and  reader.  The  “Guides  to  Biblical  Schol¬ 
arship”  provide  an  introduction  to  methodological  issues  that  are 
currently  employed  in  biblical  research.  More  popular,  but  solid, 
is  the  “What  Are  They  Saying  About.  .  .’’series  from  Paulist  Press 
which  includes  several  theological  areas  (creation,  death,  dogma, 
etc.)  in  addition  to  the  Bible.  With  these  remarks  on  basic  tools  we 
turn  to  publications  in  specific  areas. 


Historical  Criticism  and  the  Bible 

The  dominant  approach  to  the  Bible  continues  to  be  the  method¬ 
ology  of  historical  criticism,  a  combination  of  methods  which  aim 
at  arriving  at  the  literal  historical  meaning  of  a  text;  see  Hayes  and 
Holladay;  Harrington  (1979,  1981);  Lohfink.  These  methods  are 
known  by  formidable  terms:  form  criticism  (the  determination  of 
specific  literary  genres);  rhetorical  criticism  (analysis  of  distinc¬ 
tively  literary  features  of  the  Bible,  such  as  chiasm,  wordplays, 
etc.);  redaction  criticism  (an  appreciation  for  the  way  in  which  an 
extended  text,  such  as  a  Gospel,  has  been  composed);  tradition 
history  (the  tracing  of  the  stages  a  text  has  gone  through  before 
receiving  its  final  form) .  The  purpose  of  these  methodologies  is  to 
discover  the  various  phases  of  the  biblical  text  as  it  took  shape  and 
received  a  fixed  form  in  the  ancient  world.  All  this  is  very  much 
oriented  toward  discovering  the  meaning  of  the  text  in  the  past 
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—  what  the  text  (or  the  author [s])  originally  meant.  It  should  be 
stressed  that  historical  criticism  allows  for  various  levels  of  mean¬ 
ing  in  the  text  (e.g.,  the  meaning  of  an  episode  or  saying  in  the  life 
of  Jesus,  and  the  use  or  function  it  plays  in  the  total  gospel  of 
Matthew). 

There  have  been  objections  against  this  historical  critical  ap¬ 
proach:  it  is  dry,  technical,  filled  with  hypotheses,  emphasizing 
details  rather  than  the  total  message  of  a  biblical  book,  etc.  But  it 
should  not  be  criticized  for  not  doing  everything,  especially  those 
things  for  which  it  was  never  designed  (e.g.,  a  supposedly  pious  or 
spiritual  reading  of  the  Bible).  What  it  does,  it  does  well,  and  it 
provides  a  necessary  basis  for  a  theological  and  spiritual  reading 
of  the  Bible.  One  cannot  turn  back  the  history  of  the  past  hundred 
years  and  attempt  to  read  the  Bible  in  a  naive  way.  It  took  a  long 
time  for  this  methodology  to  become  accepted  in  Catholic  circles, 
and  it  is  here  to  stay.  Moreover,  it  has  contributed  much  to  the 
understanding  of  Catholic  belief  (Brown  1981;  1985: 10-53).  Take, 
for  example,  the  studies  on  Mary  and  on  Peter  which  resulted 
from  the  collaboration  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  biblical  schol¬ 
ars  (Brown  1973;  1978).  The  historical  approach  has  made  possi¬ 
ble  closer  ecumenical  understanding,  and  it  has  corrected  the 
oversimplified  understanding  of  church  doctrine  (Brown  1970; 
Vawter  1986:  238-56). 

Without  abandoning  critical  methodology,  recent  scholarship 
has  attempted  to  meet  the  charges  of  irrelevancy  and  esotericism. 
It  has  proposed  another  viewpoint,  namely  a  focus  on  the  biblical 
canon.  The  canon  is  no  longer  thought  of  as  a  dead  list  of  books 
that  make  up  the  Bible.  For  James  Sanders  (1984;  1987)  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  canonical  criticism.”  This  emphasizes  canon  as 
process,  not  as  a  mere  catalogue  of  books.  The  process  by  which 
the  community  formed  the  canon  contains  lessons  for  the  com¬ 
munity  that  has  received  the  canon:  How  did  certain  traditions 
(e.g.,  the  Exodus  theme  in  Isaiah  40ff.)  function  within  the  believ¬ 
ing  community  then,  and  how  should  they  affect  us  now?  W. 
Brueggeman  (1982: 6-7)  has  claimed  that  “the  process  of  canon  is  a 
main  clue  to  education.”  In  my  view  this  has  not  yet  been  worked 
out.  Although  the  recent  interpretation  of  the  NT  by  Luke  T. 
Johnson  is  not  explicitly  concerned  with  a  canonical  approach,  it 
is  surely  significant  that  it  closes  with  ten  theses  on  the  canon  as 
the  book  of  the  church  (1986:  544-51).  Johnson  proposes  an 
“experience-interpretation”  model  for  understanding  the  NT.  It  is 
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an  intriguing  approach  which  asks  the  right  questions:  why  do 
these  writings  exist?  Why  do  they  look  the  way  they  do? 

The  position  of  Brevard  Childs  (1979;  1985)  differs  from  that 
of  Sanders.  He  speaks  of  “canonical  shape.”  That  is  to  say,  the 
Hebrew  Bible  was  given  a  certain  slant  by  its  community  when 
the  canon  was  finally  formed  after  the  turn  of  the  Christian  era. 
Therefore  this  canonical  shape  should  provide  our  entry  into  the 
biblical  literature.  This  means  that  we  are  to  read  the  Pentateuch 
with  its  orientation  to  Moses  (Exodus  to  Deuteronomy),  given  to 
it  in  the  Hebrew  canon.  We  are  not  to  read  it  as  merely  a  compila¬ 
tion  of  traditions  of  various  theologians,  such  as  the  Yahwist  (the 
so-called  J  Tradition)  or  the  Deuteronomist  (the  D  Tradition). 
Similarly  with  the  book  of  Isaiah:  it  combines  many  writings  that 
were  composed  over  two  centuries,  but  the  real  message  lies  in 
the  final  form  given  to  this  book  of  66  chapters.  There  is  a  great 
benefit  in  Childs’  insistence  that  we  interpret  the  canonical  work, 
and  not  some  reconstructed  and  hypothetical  form  of  the  text 
which  historical  research  claims  to  have  separated  out  as  a  source. 
It  is  the  whole  book,  not  the  pre-history  of  the  book,  that  has  been 
given  to  us.  Childs  has  applied  this  approach  to  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  as  well  (1984).  For  example,  he  accepts  the  fact  that  Luke- 
Acts  was  originally  one  work.  But  he  asks  the  question:  what  is  the 
significance  of  the  fact  that  in  the  canon  the  two  works  are  sepa¬ 
rated  and  thus  given  a  particular  (canonical)  shape?  He  suggests 
that  the  function  of  Acts  is  to  provide  an  interpretive  guide  for  the 
understanding  of  Pauline  epistles.  The  function  of  Luke  within 
the  fourfold  Gospel  collection  is  to  enlarge  its  original  function  as 
written  for  Theophilus,  making  it  now  one  of  the  fourfold  witness 
to  Chirst.  The  views  of  Childs  have  not  gone  without  criticism 
(both  friendly  and  unfriendly  in  the  Journal  for  the  Study  of  the 
Old  Testament  16  [1980]),  but  they  are  hermeneutically  exciting, 
and  will  be  important  in  future  interpretation  of  the  Bible. 

Further,  historical  criticism  has  united  with  sociology  and  an¬ 
thropology  to  bring  out  new  dimensions  (social  setting  and  func¬ 
tion  of  the  biblical  text).  Such  issues  were  not  absent  in  past  re¬ 
search  (form  criticism  struggled  with  the  setting  of  a  literary 
piece),  but  now  they  have  come  particularly  to  the  fore. 

As  far  as  the  Old  Testament  is  concerned,  there  is  more  dark¬ 
ness  than  light  in  this  area,  despite  the  studies  of  R.  Wilson  on 
prophecy  (1980,  1984)  and  N.  Gottwald  on  early  Israel  (1979, 
1985).  The  difficulty  is  the  scarcity  of  evidence  (especially  extra- 
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biblical)  for  comparative  purposes.  Scholars  have  called  on  the 
resources  of  cultural  anthropology  (Lang;  Malina  1981, 1986)  and 
have  applied  models  from  modern  and  primitive  societies  to  the 
biblical  data.  The  results  remain  somewhat  hypothetical  and  lim¬ 
ited.  But  they  are  in  the  right  direction,  because  they  help  to  re¬ 
move  the  communications  gap  that  exists  between  the  modern 
reader  and  documents  of  an  ancient  society;  for  example,  the  dif¬ 
ferent  worldviews  that  exist  and  must  be  recognized  lest  we 
simply  read  our  own  presuppositions  into  the  text.  This  area  of 
research  has  only  begun  to  be  cultivated. 

As  for  the  New  Testament,  more  progress  has  been  made, 
even  though  research  began  little  more  than  a  decade  ago  (re¬ 
viewed  by  D.  Harrington  1980;  C.  Osiek  1984;  cf.  Interpretation 
37  [1982]).  The  reason  for  this  progress  is  that  we  know  more 
about  the  (Greco-Roman)  social  world  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  therefore  there  are  more  opportunities  for  the  use  of  the 
models  of  sociological  and  anthropological  analysis.  There  have 
been  many  publications  in  this  area  (J.  Gager,  H.  Kee,  W.  Meeks), 
but  we  limit  ourselves  to  one  author  as  an  example.  Gerd  Theissen 
(1978;  1982)  has  applied  social  analysis  both  to  the  Gospels  and  the 
Pauline  corpus.  He  proposes  a  “sociology  of  the  Jesus  move¬ 
ment,  ’  as  he  calls  it.  Jesus’  followers  were  itinerants,  or  “wander¬ 
ing  charismatics,  ’  who  renounced  earthly  cares  in  order  to  pro¬ 
pound  the  Kingdom  and  the  Son  of  Man.  Such  a  life  style  fits  the 
socio-economic  conditions  of  the  time.  The  Jesus  movement  in¬ 
herited  a  biblical  universalism  which  led  to  success  in  the  Dias¬ 
pora,  as  opposed  to  Palestine.  With  regard  to  Paul,  Theissen  ana¬ 
lyzes  the  factors  affecting  missionary  authority:  the  charism  of 
ascetic  life  style;  agreement  with  traditional  teaching;  achieve¬ 
ments  which  function  to  establish  authority.  In  particular  he  has 
studied  the  Corinthian  community  (see  also  J.  Murphy-O’Con- 
nor),  and  establishes  some  social  stratification  data:  mostly  lower 
classes,  and  some  of  the  higher  classes,  whose  names  are  men¬ 
tioned  (Crispus  of  1  Cor  1:14;  Stephanas  of  1  Cor  1:16,  etc.).  With 
any  degree  of  social  stratification,  one  can  expect  problems,  and 
issues  in  1  Cor  8-11  are  thus  illumined:  meat  offered  to  idols,  and 
social  discrimination.  The  social  differences  would  account  for  a 
different  treatment  of  rich  and  poor  (hence  the  conflict). 


Hermeneutics. 

To  a  great  extent  hermeneutics  is  a  hidden  factor  in  all  our  update. 
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Today  it  is  an  area  of  study  in  its  own  right.  What  do  we  do  when 
we  interpret  a  text  and  arrive  at  meaning(s)?  But  first  a  thumbnail 
definition  of  hermeneutics  and  then  an  indication  of  its  theoretical 
as  well  as  practical  treatment.  Hermeneutics  can  be  defined  with 
C.  Braaten  as  “the  science  of  reflecting  on  how  a  word  or  an  event 
in  a  past  time  and  culture  may  be  understood  and  become  existen¬ 
tially  meaningful  in  our  present  situation”  (D.  Ferguson  1986:5). 
Hermeneutical  theory  has  moved  to  a  level  far  beyond  the  tradi¬ 
tional  fourfold  sense  of  biblical  interpretation.  Philosophers  and 
theologians  have  been  looking  especially  to  the  works  of  H.  G. 
Gadamer  and  Paul  Ricoeur  for  theoretical  insight.  On  all  sides  it  is 
admitted  that  there  is  no  interpretation  without  the  preunder¬ 
standing  of  the  interpreter.  Gadamer  sees  the  hermeneutical 
move  in  a  fusion  of  two  horizons,  that  of  the  text  and  that  of  the 
interpreter.  Interpretation  is  basically  a  conversation  with  the 
text.  The  meaning  is  not  in  the  text,  so  much  as  in  front  of  it,  as  the 
reader  moves  to  understanding.  The  writings  of  Ricoeur  opened 
up  new  ways  of  interpretation  by  stressing  symbolic  language.  He 
made  famous  the  distinction  between  the  “first  naivete”  (inter¬ 
preting  a  text  as  though  we  lived  in  its  first  ambience  and  world¬ 
view)  and  “second  naivete”  (interpreting  what  is  strange  to  us  be¬ 
cause  we  recognize  we  do  not  understand).  David  Tracy  has 
summarized  this  hermeneutical  theory  very  clearly  and  briefly, 
and  added  an  important  observation  of  his  own  in  distinguishing 
between  event  and  text  as  is  done  in  the  “historical  central  Chris¬ 
tian  affirmation”:  I  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  with  the  Apostles 
(Tracy  1984: 176-77).  This  statement  is  at  the  heart  of  the  task  of 
Christian  religious  educators. 

Perhaps  the  most  formidable  recent  hermeneutical  system  is 
that  which  goes  by  the  name  of  structuralism  and/or  semiotics.  It 
is  particularly  favored  by  French  exegetes,  and  has  been  adopted 
by  several  in  Germany  and  North  America.  The  strange  jargon 
and  the  abundance  of  diagrams  puts  off  the  average  reader  but  I 
would  recommend  two  books  that  generally  avoid  these  defects 
and  present  clearly  the  structuralist  approach:  R.  Polzin  (1977) 
and  VV.  Vogels  (1986).  Both  offer  a  stimulating  analysis  of  the 
book  of  Job,  and  thus  illustrate  the  method  in  practice.  Certain 
principles  can  be  singled  out:  1)  The  approach  is  synchronic,  not 
diachronic.  The  genesis  of  a  biblical  book  through  time  (diach¬ 
ronic)  is  bypassed  in  favor  of  taking  it  in  its  total  and  final  struc¬ 
ture  (synchronic).  2)  “Structure”  means  not  the  superficial  outline 
that  one  might  make  of  a  work,  but  the  deep  linguistic  structure 
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which  inheres  in  a  narrative  —  the  structure  that  emerges  from  the 
relationships  between  the  various  actors  and  their  actions.  The 
New  Testament  also  has  received  a  great  deal  of  attention  from 
the  structuralists  (D.  Patte  1976:  87-88).  It  should  be  noticed  that 
no  two  structuralists  necessarily  end  up  with  the  same  interpreta¬ 
tion.  At  the  present  time,  it  needs  more  development  and  clarifi¬ 
cation  before  it  moves  into  the  sphere  of  religious  education. 

Because  the  Bible  is  great  literature,  it  has  also  been  studied  by 
experts  in  literary  criticism,  such  as  N.  Frye,  R.  Alter,  and  many 
others.  There  is  a  striking  difference  between  the  approach  of 
these  people  and  the  average  biblical  commentator.  Long  ago  the 
literary  criticism  advocated  by  the  “New  Critics”  rebelled  against 
the  search  for  the  intention  of  the  author,”  and  insisted  upon  the 
independence  of  the  text  and  its  meaning,  no  matter  what  the 
author  intended.  But  there  has  been  a  move  away  from  any  mono¬ 
lithic  notion  of  the  text  itself  (D.  Robertson  1982:  139-146).  The 
text  can  be  approached  as  pure,  imaginative  literature,  and  it  can 
be  construed  in  more  than  one  way  (see  the  treatment  of  Job  and 
also  Ps  90  by  D.  Robertson  1976:33-70).  The  most  radical  form  of 
this  purely  literary  approach  is  the  “reader-response  criticism” 
advocated  by  many  literary  critics  (Jane  Tompkins,  1980).  In  this 
view  one  cannot  speak  of  a  meaning  or  meanings  in  a  text;  there  is 
no  textual  meaning  independent  of  a  reader.  Meaning  is  in  the 
reader  and  the  interpretive  strategies  that  he  or  she  employs  in 
encountering  a  text.  Although  little  notice  of  the  biblical  text  has 
come  from  this  quarter,  it  may  become  a  factor  in  future  research 
(T.  Keegan,  1985:  73-91).  It  also  casts  new  light  on  the  history 
of  exegesis.  The  patristic  and  medieval  writers  certainly  indulge 
in  reading  response,  conditioned  by  their  life  settings  and  so  do 
the  comunidades  de  base  in  South  America  (for  a  biblical  basis  for 
liberation  theology,  see  J.  Croatto). 

One  cannot  omit  from  a  discussion  of  hermeneutics  what  has 
become  known  as  “feminist  interpretation.”  Although  it  is  far 
more  complicated  than  this,  I  would  offer  the  following  defini¬ 
tion:  it  is  biblical  interpretation  as  carried  out  by  a  person  (espe¬ 
cially  a  woman,  by  the  nature  of  the  case)  who  is  sensitive  to  the 
completely  inadequate  and  even  misleading  presentation  of  the 
eminine  dimension  in  the  Bible.  Feminist  hermeneutic  is  itself  a 
diversified  operation  (L.  Russell).  Three  approaches  have  been 
out  med  by  Phyllis  Trible:  1)  documenting  the  evidence  for  the 
subordination  and  inferiority  of  women  in  Scripture,  which  is  the 
result  of  the  dominant  patriarchal  culture;  2)  critiquing  the  pa- 
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triarchalism  by  pointing  the  biblical  image  of  God  as  female,  and 
the  model  role  of  (some)  women  in  the  Bible;  3)  and  an  implicit 
critique  of  patriarchalism  by  documenting  the  terror  stories  in  the 
Bible  (e.g.,  Judges  19).  These  do  not  exhaust  the  possibilities,  but 
they  are  part  of  a  far-flung  effort  to  correct  the  voice  of  anti¬ 
feminism  which  exists  in  our  culture,  and  to  alert  us  to  the  patriar¬ 
chal  culture  which  infects  the  Bible  itself.  Far  more  radical  pro¬ 
posals  can  be  found  in  the  work  of  L.  Russell.  In  any  case,  while 
feminist  interpretation  has  only  begun  to  develop,  it  is  here  to 
stay.  Therefore,  it  might  be  helpful  to  consider  the  following 
points  about  which  male  and  female  seem  to  agree.  First,  God  is 
beyond  sex;  that  is,  the  Jewish-Christian  God  is  not  subject  to  the 
human  level  of  sexual  differentiation.  Second,  the  Judaeo- 
Christian  revelation  occurred  in  a  patriarchal  society,  as  reflected 
in  both  Testaments.  Third,  patriarchalism  is  also  entrenched  in 
modern  culture  and  language  (note  the  almost  standard  practice 
of  referring  to  God  as  he  —  we  are  captive  of  our  culture  and 
language).  The  above  three  points  may  provide  a  context  for 
further  discussion  about  more  fundamental  issues. 

The  feminist  hermeneutic  is  needed  because  so  many  people 
fail  to  recognize  that  the  Bible  has  built-in  limitations.  Among 
these  is  patriarchalism.  But  biblical  patriarchalism  cannot  be  effi¬ 
ciently  overcome  by  eliminating  it  (e.g.,  by  way  of  [misjtransla- 
tions).  It  is  clearly  present.  What  is  called  for  is  interpretation,  by 
the  varieties  of  the  feminist  hermeneutic  itself.  A  somewhat  paral¬ 
lel  case  is  the  failure  of  the  Bible  to  condemn  slavery  —  or  perhaps 
a  better  example,  the  anti-Jewish  sentiments  in  the  Gospels  (R. 
Brown,  1986:  10-16;  K.  Stendahl).  The  solution  is  not  to  tamper 
with  the  text,  but  to  explain  it  with  all  its  warts.  This  involves  a 
recognition  of  the  limitation  of  the  bibilical  record  (R.  Brown) 
which  many  people  seem  unable  to  admit. 


Selected  Issues  in  Biblical  Theology 

There  is  no  need  to  draw  attention  here  to  the  well-known  and 
serviceable  “theologies”  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  But  it  is 
to  be  noticed  that  there  is  no  over-all  biblical  theology  which  unit¬ 
es  both,  despite  a  voluminous  literature  on  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  Testaments  (Reventlow  1986;  Hasel  19752,  1978).  In 
addition,  there  is  wide  disagreement  as  to  what  constitutes  a  theol¬ 
ogy  of  either  Testament.  How  is  a  biblical  theology  to  be  defined? 
A  neutral  definition  might  be:  A  synthesis  of  biblical  data,  in  bibli- 
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cal  categories,  concerning  God  and  creation  (humans  and  every¬ 
thing  else) .  The  problem  here  is  synthesis.  One  cannot  easily  con¬ 
ceptualize  and  synthesize  a  witness  that  received  literary  expres¬ 
sion  over  so  many  centuries  and  in  such  varying  circumstances. 
Moreover,  the  Bible  offers  no  synthesis  of  itself.  This  is  not  said  to 
discourage  or  downgrade  any  synthesis,  but  to  put  it  in  perspec¬ 
tive.  There  is  not  one  theology,  but  several  “theologies”  within  the 
Bible,  which  were  transmitted  without  synthesis.  The  importance 
of  “biblical  categories”  in  our  thumbnail  definition  is  obvious.  We 
cannot  understand  what  the  Bible  is  saying  unless  we  are  attuned 
to  its  categories  of  thought.  F or  this  purpose  theological  dictionar¬ 
ies  are  very  helpful  (Kittel  1985;  Botterweck-Ringgren  1974-).  H- 
W.  Wolff  has  supplied  a  splendid  presentation  of  the  Israelite 
worldview  (1974),  doing  for  biblical  psychology  what  R.  de  Vaux 
did  for  Israelite  institutions  (1961). 

Christology  never  ceases  to  attract  new  studies  (R.  E.  Brown 
1974;  J.  D.  G.  Dunn;  J.  Neyrey;  E.  Schillebeechkx),  but  the  most 
practical  work  on  christology  from  the  point  of  view  of  biblical 
data  is  the  “catechism”  of  J.  Fitzmyer  (1982),  which  presents  with 
uncanny  sensitivity  the  answers  to  questions  that  religious  educa¬ 
tors  ask  themselves  and  confront  in  others.  The  interest  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  Christ  is  matched  also  by  interest  in  his  words,  especially 
the  parables.  The  standard  older  works  find  their  match  in  new 
studies  (D.  J.  Crossan  1973;  1980;  P.  Perkins;  J.  Lambrecht).  The 
new  approach  stresses  how  open-ended  the  parables  are;  they 
create  a  certain  disorientation,  but  they  communicate  insight  and 
call  for  a  corresponding  change  in  the  hearer.  This  is  one  of  the 
challenges  that  religious  educators  need  to  present  —  that  the  au¬ 
dience  be  once  more  astonished  (Lambrecht  quoting  Ricoeur) 
by  stories  that  seem  so  familiar. 

1  echnical  studies  about  Paul  and  the  Pauline  corpus  have  in¬ 
creased  considerably,  but  cannot  be  treated  here  (see  the  recent 
survey  of  R.  Karris).  Nonetheless,  the  sketch  of  Pauline  theology 
by  J.  Fitzmyer  (1967)  is  still  an  invaluable  tool  for  the  religious 
educator.  Eschatology  and  Apocalypticism  remain  as  elusive  as 
ever  to  describe,  yet  they  are  fundamental  to  understanding  both 
Testaments.  There  have  been  many  technical  studies  (J.  Collins; 
P.  Hanson,  1982)  on  these  subjects.  Among  the  more  popular 
works  from  which  the  general  reader  can  derive  profit  are  P  Mi- 
near,  P.  Hanson  (1976). 

Despite  the  progress  in  biblical  and  theological  education, 
undamentalism  (in  terms  of  biblical  literalism)  flourishes.  It 
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seems  to  be  more  than  a  problem  in  education;  factors  of  psy¬ 
chology,  life  style  and  personality  are  involved.  S.  Marrow  has 
written  a  helpful  work  precisely  in  order  to  introduce  a  person  in 
irenic  fashion  to  a  critical  but  non-threatening  reading  of  the  New 
Testament.  Several  other  works  are  along  the  same  line,  such  as 
the  “how  to”  books  of  E.  Charpentier.  Although  “how  to”  books 
are  often  suspect,  Charpentier  challenges  the  reader  to  read  criti¬ 
cally  and  provides  many  aids  in  terms  of  geography,  a  description 
of  ancient  biblical  mentality,  and  historical  background.  What  he 
calls  his  “tool-box”  (concrete  suggestions  on  how  to  read  the  bib¬ 
lical  text)  is  designed  to  prevent  sloppy  reading.  Finally,  the  rela¬ 
tively  modest  essay  of  J.  Barr  (1980:65-90)  is  perhaps  more  ade¬ 
quate  than  his  major  work  on  fundamentalism  (1977).  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  a  straighforward  introduction  to  the  biblical  literature 
will  successfully  penetrate  the  barriers  which  a  fundamentalist 
mentality  can  erect. 


Conclusion 

The  purpose  of  this  update  has  been  to  survey  some  of  the  devel¬ 
opments  presently  occurring  in  biblical  studies  (for  broader  cov¬ 
erage  see  the  B.  Vawter  Festschrift  edited  by  J.  J.  Collins,  1986). 
Not  all  of  them  may  be  helpful  to  religious  educators  —  it  is  up  to 
you  to  judge.  An  excellent  perspective  on  biblical  study  and  reli¬ 
gious  education  is  given  by  M.  Boys  (1979;  1980) .  Salvation  history 
is  not  an  exclusive  hermeneutical  principle  for  understanding  the 
Bible;  the  pluralism  of  theologies  within  the  Bible  is  a  source  of 
richness  which  should  not  be  subjected  to  a  reductionism.  Her 
work  is  a  good  introduction  to  scholarly  literature  about  the  Bible 
from  the  perspective  of  religious  education  (1980:  274-338). 
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Studies  in  Theology  and  Education.  By  John  L.  Elias.  Malabar,  Florida:  Robert 
E.  Kriegar  Publishing  Company.  Cloth,  231  pp.,  n.p. 

No,  this  book  is  not  as  dull  and  unimaginative  as  its  title  might  lead  one  to  expect. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  Professor  of  Adult  and  Religious  Education  at  Fordham 
University  has  written  a  most  substantial  and  highly  interesting  volume  in  an 
attempt  to  relate  theology  to  the  discipline  of  religious  education.  T aking  fifteen 
of  his  essays  that  have  appeared  in  a  variety  of  journals  or  that  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  learned  societies,  Elias  has  placed  them  under  the  three  rubrics  of 
“foundational  issues,”  “religious  education  of  adults,”  and  “theology,  justice,  and 
peace.” 

In  spite  of  calling  Plato  a  disciple  of  Aristotle,  the  primary  chapter  on  theory 
and  practice  presents  a  brief  but  accurate  survey.  Elias  opts  for  understanding 
the  relationship  between  theory  and  practice  not  as  one  of  “opposition  or  supe¬ 
riority  but  in  a  dialectical  relationship”  (p.  6).  He  follows  Hegel’s  suggestion  that 
we  reject  their  separation  and  emphasize  the  unity.  While  a  major  chapter  in  the 
third  section  provides  space  for  its  full  development,  Elias  affirms  Paulo  Freire’s 
advocacy  of  the  dialogical  approach  in  his  theory  of  conscientization.  Negating 
a  one-to-one  correspondence  between  theory  and  practice,  he  calls  for  an  open¬ 
ness  in  the  dialectical  process  which  invites  theoreticians  and  practitioners  to  be 
informed  by  each  other  so  that  the  “two  worlds”  may  come  together.  Thus  a 
healthy  tension  between  the  two  may  result  in  a  beneficially  mutual  criticism.  In 
summary,  the  integration  which  we  desire  can  be  accomplished  “if  we  recognize 
that  both  theory  and  practice  have  powers  of  explanation,  direction,  criticism 
and  imagination”  (p.  15). 

In  the  Three  Publics  of  Religious  Education”  Elias  recognizes  the  effects 
that  the  academy,  church  or  synagogue,  and  society  have  on  the  “stances  and 
writings  of  religious  educators”  through  the  shaping  of  their  “horizons  of 
thought.  He  follows  David  1  racy’s  opinion  that  the  three  publics  are  “part  of 
the  legitimation  for  three  distinct  theological  disciplines:  fundamental  theology, 
systematic  theology,  and  practical  theology”  (p.  26).  Elias  then  identifies  three 
similar  sub-disciplines  of  religious  education  as  they  relate  to  the  three  publics: 
foundational/academy;  confessional  or  systematic/church  or  synagogue;  and 
practical  “which  takes  its  starting  point  from  a  particular  social,  political,  or 
cultural  movement,  cause,  or  problem”  (p.  27) ,  He  contends  that  by  utilizing’the 
perspective  of  publicness,  a  fruitful  focus  is  available  for  a  more  discerningly 
probing  of  our  discipline. 

The  chapter  entitled  “Theological  Traditions  of  Christian  Education”  pre¬ 
sents  an  historical  survey  of  theology  and  education  (Part  I)  and  contemporary 
theological-models  (Part  II).  It  is  the  judgment  of  this  reviewer  that  the  author 
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attempted  too  much  in  too  limited  (nineteen  pages)  a  space.  His  two  intentions 
were:  1  -  “to  examine  the  relationship  that  has  existed  between  Christian  theol¬ 
ogy  and  catechetics  or  education,”  and  2  -  “to  evaluate  theories  of  religious  edu¬ 
cation  according  to  how  they  promote  theological  understanding”  (p.  30) .  Elias’s 
generalizations  in  Part  I  evidence  a  considerable  and  even  brilliant  range  of 
knowledge. 

In  Part  II  Elias  uses  Edward  Farley’s  model  of  theological  understanding 
which  “criticizes  the  older  sources-to-application  model:  i.e.,  from  Scriptures 
through  history  and  theology  to  the  practice  of  ministry.”  Farley  also  rejects  the 
praxis  model  “by  which  he  means  the  use  of  field  education  and  case  studies  as 
the  starting  point”  (p.  37).  Theological  understanding  takes  place  in  a  particular 
context.  It  includes  a  number  of  movements,  e.g.,  the  fourth  movement  “deter¬ 
mines  the  normativeness  of  the  criticized  tradition”  which  is  an  attempt  to  de¬ 
termine  the  truth  about  God  and  presence  of  God  in  the  world  today  (p.  37).  To 
Farley’s  four  movements  Elias  adds  one  that  is  clearly  existential  and  praxis  ori¬ 
ented.  This  deals  with  “self,  others,  and  the  world  in  a  religious  context”  (p.  38). 

In  the  discussion  of  contemporary  models  of  Christian  education  the  author’s 
comprehension  of  the  orthodox  model  is  questionable.  F or  example,  Elias  states 
that  those  ascribing  to  the  orthodox  model  do  not  rely  on  educational  philosophy 
and  do  not  utilize  the  understandings  of  human  experience  and  educational  the¬ 
ory.  Evangelicals  would  repudiate  those  statements.  Further,  while  Elias  accu¬ 
rately  says  that  “since  the  landmark  truths  of  Scripture  are  revelations  of  reality-” 
yet  he  doesn’t  seem  to  grasp  the  picture  in  its  totality.  Evangelicals  believe  that  if 
and  when  the  Scriptures  speak  to  a  given  issue  they  speak  with  finality.  In  many 
areas  the  Scriptures  have  not  spoken.  This  view  does  not  preclude  an  openness  to 
the  insights  of  educational  philosophy,  human  experience  and  educational 
theory. 

If  so,  professors  have  wasted  their  students’  time  by  having  them  read  the 
primary  sources  from  the  early  major  thinkers  such  as  Plato  and  Aristotle  down 
through  Alcuin,  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Adler,  and  Dewey.  But  a  particularly  of¬ 
fensive  statement  is  this:  “According  to  principles  presented  above  on  theologi¬ 
cal  understanding,  this  approach  does  not  represent  true  theological  understand¬ 
ing  nor  education”  (p.  40).  It  could  be  that  several  statements  attributed  to  the 
“neo-orthodox  Christian  education”  (p.  43)  may  not  be  fully  accurate  either. 

Neil  Postman’s  Teaching  as  a  C onservative  Activity  forms  a  backdrop  for  the 
author’s  discussion  of  “Religious  Education  In  a  Television  Culture.  Postman 
argues  with  telling  force  “that  formal  education  in  every  culture  should  provide 
the  balance  to  modes  of  learning  that  are  dominant  in  the  culture”  (p.  60).  He 
asserts  that  television  has  become  the  “F irst  Curriculum”  in  the  lives  of  learners. 
In  short,  Elias  and  Postman  are  exceedingly  critical  of  television.  Elias  employs 
Postman’s  emphases  and  contends  for  the  place  and  power  of  formal  education. 
He  is  critical  of  religious  educators  who  no  longer  see  a  crucial  role  for  the  school 
and  the  classroom.  “Without  formal  schooling  to  provide  a  serious,  critical,  and 
intellectual  study  of  religion,  contemporary  religious  life  runs  the  risk  of  being 
taken  over  by  the  magicians,  mystagogues,  shamans,  and  witch  doctors  who 
become  the  healers,  teachers,  andcouselors  of  individuals”  (p.  64).  History,  cul¬ 
ture,  and  faith  combine  to  give  expression  to  the  concept  that  “the  catechesis  of 
adults  is  central  to  the  church’s  educational  mission  .  .  .”  (p.  70).  Learning  must 

be  life  long.  Families,  mass  media,  and  the  world  of  work  are  all  powerful  edu- 
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eating  forces  and  a  part  of  the  broad  view  and  comprehensive  of  assisting  the 
church’s  adults. 

The  author  has  an  additional  chapter  on  ecclesial  models  of  adult  religious 
education  that  evoke  a  number  of  forms  and  formats.  The  institutional,  commu¬ 
nal,  sacramental,  herald,  servant,  discipleship,  and  the  church  as  a  community  of 
disciples,  models  are  suggested.  Viewing  religious  education  as  an  interdiscipli¬ 
nary  field  that  “draws  on  theology,  philosophy,  the  behavioral  and  social  sci¬ 
ences,  and  the  humanities”  (p.  95),  Elias  affirms  that  without  adequate  dialogue 
with  other  disciplines  education  fails  to  be  contemporary  and  capable  of  meet¬ 
ing  needs. 

“The  Adult’s  Journey  In  Faith”  chapter  evidences  a  dissatisfaction  with  the 
rational  models  of  Piaget  and  Kohlberg,  some  appreciation  for  the  work  of 
Fowler  and  Stokes  and  significant  approbation  for  psychoanalytic  psychologists 
Erikson,  Jung,  Becker,  and  Rank.  He  is  particularly  appreciative  of  John 
Dunne  s  writings.  Elias  has  used  Dunne  s  work  in  several  settings  to  probe  one’s 
religious  journey.  It  should  be  remembered  that  Elias  is  not  an  armchair  scholar. 
He  has  continually  been  involved  in  a  local  parish  ministry  in  addition  to  analyz¬ 
ing  the  faith  biographies  of  his  graduate  students  at  Fordham. 

Paulo  Freire  is  presented  as  a  deeply  Christian  humanist  whose  religious 
thrust  is  often  missed  in  The  Pedagogy  of  the  Oppressed  beause  of  Freire’s  de¬ 
sire  to  have  the  book  readily  accepted  by  Christians  as  well  as  those  who  espouse 
various  shades  of  Marxist  thought.  Elias  observes  that  Freire’s  greatest  value  for 
religious  educators  is  in  “his  example  of  how  an  educator  should  go  about  his 
task”  (p.  127). 

In  Part  III:  Theology,  Justice,  and  Peace”  Elias  discusses  subjects  such  as 
ideology  and  religious  education  in  which  he  makes  particular  reference  to 
theologies  of  praxis.  The  author  admits  that  he  has  placed  almost  no  emphasis  on 
the  quality  of  love.  He  suggests  that  “love  is  the  force  which  directs  power  to 
proper  ends  and  objectives”  (p.  173). 

Liberation  thought  continues  to  dominate  the  last  third  of  the  volume  in  his 
chapters  on  social  imagination  and  spirituality.  By  spirituality  Elias  refers  to  a 
rehgous  life  style  in  which  a  person  lives  in  conscious  relationship  to  God,  self, 
others,  nature,  and  the  world”  (p.  187).  Missing  is  the  strong  thrust  of  the  con¬ 
templative  in  tandem  with  action.  Throughout  the  book  this  dimension  is  absent. 
Praxis  which  is  not  properly  reflective,  contemplative  and  biblical  in  its  source 
quickly  becomes  activity  which  is  divested  of  biblical  goals  and  objectives.  Pol¬ 
itics  and  programs  replace  worship  and  grace.  The  pacifism  espoused  in  the 
last  chapter  does  not  fill  the  void. 

In  spite  of  these  criticisms,  this  book  has  stimulated  my  thinking,  caused  me 
to  face  some  issues  in  a  fresh  dimension,  and  hopefully,  has  made  me  a  better 
educational  philosopher.  This  volume  is  an  unusually  fine  contribution  to  our 
discipline.  It  will  become  a  textbook  in  my  doctoral  classes.  —  Warren  S.  Ben¬ 
son,  I  rinity  Evangelical  School,  Deerfield,  IL. 
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PEDAGOGIES  FOR  THE  NON-POOR.  By  Alice  Frazer  Evans,  Robert  A. 
Evans,  &  William  Bean  Kennedy.  Maryknoll,  NY:  Orbis  Books,  1987.  Paper,  286 
pp.,  $16.95. 

This  book,  with  its  title  delightfully  imitative  of  Paulo  Freire’s  Pedagogy  of  the 
Oppressed  (NY:  Herder  and  Herder,  1970),  is  written  for  those  who  are  looking 
for  ways  to  challenge  themselves  and  others  to  think  and  live  in  active  sympathy 
with  the  poor.  Its  purpose,  in  the  words  of  Douglas  Hall,  is  to  find  ways 

to  put  the  non-poor  in  the  way  of  the  metanoia  ...  a  fundamental 
and  ongoing  conversion  of  spirit  .  .  .  the ‘drowning’ of  that  within  all 
of  us  which  grasps  after  ultimate  securitas  (p.  247). 

The  authors  speak  of  “transformative,”  “empowering”  and  “liberative”  educa¬ 
tion  in  which  people  learn  about  injustice  and  then  are  actually  involved  in  ef¬ 
fecting  the  necessary  societal  change. 

In  the  first  of  two  main  sections  entitled  “Models  of  Transformative  Educa¬ 
tion,”  eight  different  groups  of  people  explore  and  struggle  with  concrete  pro¬ 
grams  which  aim  toward  “conscientization”  (Freires  term)  among  the  non¬ 
poor.  Models  include  “Peacemaking  in  a  Local  Parish,”  “Parenting  for  Peace  and 
Justice,”  “Plant  Closures  Project,”  and  “Bread  for  the  World,”  which  take  place 
in  various  situations  including  the  parish,  the  seminary,  the  religious  community, 
and  through  travel.  Each  case  is  then  followed  by  commentaries  from  people 
who  are  able  to  see  it  in  the  light  of  their  own  experiences  and  from  their  own 
perspectives.  One  striking  example  of  education  that  is  transformative  is  from  a 
woman  who  spent  a  night  in  a  Kikuyu  homestead  in  rural  Kenya. 

As  the  van  carrying  my  friends  pulled  away  and  I  started  the  long  walk 
with  my  host  up  the  mud  path  to  the  cluster  of  what  I  described  as  huts, 

I  was  convinced  I  had  made  a  mistake.  Yet  I  was  soon  overwhelmed  by 
the  genuineness  of  my  welcome  and  the  exchange  of  common  human 
concerns  about  family  and  work,  ...  all  this  in  the  midst  of  what  I 
would  describe  as  grinding  poverty.  .  .  .  That  night,  sleeping  on  a 
mat  in  a  hut  with  the  animals  surrounding  us  for  our  warmth  and  their 
protection,  my  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  yet  I  felt  more  profoundly  at 
home  than  I  had  since  my  childhood.  The  bonds  of  humanity  are 
forged  in  this  kind  of  encounter  (p.  169). 

Part  two  is  entitled  “Reflections  on  Transformative  Education.”  In  chapter 
nine,  Paulo  Freire  is  interviewed.  In  answer  to  the  question,  “How  can  we  find  a 
“crack”  in  the  system  through  which  middle  class  and  rich  people  can  be  ap¬ 
proached?”  he  says, 

[I]t  is  very  important  for  all  of  you  working  in  this  space  to  study  ideol- 
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ogy,  in  order  to  understand  how  ideology  has  power,  how  it  hides  and 
masks  reality,  and  to  understand  how  people  are  conditioned  (p.  231). 

In  the  next  chapter,  William  Bean  Kennedy  expands  on  the  idea  of  ideology.  He 
points  out  that  ideology  is  “deformation  of  truth  for  the  sake  of  social  interest,”  a 
kind  of  “collective  blindness”  (p.  235).  For  an  education  to  be  transformative 
and  liberating,  he  suggests  that  the  following  may  be  necessary:  a)  a  commitment 
of  time  and  energy,  b)  a  radical  change  of  environment,  c)  risk,  d)  a  community 
of  support,  e)  reflection,  and  f)  data  from  outside.  In  the  final  chapter,  Robert 
Evans  reflects  on  the  criteria,  dynamic  and  components  of  this  transformative 
education,  one  of  which  he  appropriately  describes  as  “openness  to  vulner¬ 
ability.” 

The  authors  state  that  the  book  need  not  be  read  from  beginning  to  end.  This 
is  good  advice.  Reading  the  cases  and  their  commentaries  one  after  the  other  is 
somewhat  like  being  on  a  roller  coaster.  On  one  page,  the  reader  is  told  of  steps 
being  taken  to  deal  with  situations  of  injustice  and  societal  change,  and  on  the 
next  page,  is  exposed  to  the  weaknesses  of  the  remedial  measures.  The  reader  is 
first  provided  with  a  glimpse  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  various 
solutions,  and  then  is  invited  to  experience,  along  with  the  participants,  the  hard 
work  of  evaluating,  reflecting,  and  decision  making.  In  part  two,  however,  the 
cases  and  critiques  come  together.  In  an  amazing  synthesis  of  action  and  reflec¬ 
tion,  the  hard  work  of  praxis  is  rewarded  with  insights  which  inspire  and 
challenge. 

Every  teacher,  pastoral  minister,  and  in  fact  every  leader  who  has  dreamed 
of  exciting  people  to  global  awareness  and  involvement  with  the  poor  will  profit 
from,  and  perhaps  (let  the  reader  beware!)  be  transformed  by  the  research  and 
reflection  contained  in  Pedagogies.  —  Winifred  Whelan,  Theology'  Depart¬ 
ment,  St.  Bonaventure  University,  St.  Bonaventure,  NY. 

FAITH  DEVELOPMENT  AND  FOWLER.  Edited  by  Craig  Dykstra  and 
Sharon  Parks.  Birmingham,  AL:  Religious  Education  Press,  1986.  Paper,  322  pp., 


Faith  Development  And  Fowler  consists  of  five  parts: 

L  faith  and  the  Structuring  of  Meaning,  written  by  James  Fowler  himself,  of¬ 
fers  a  basic  overview  of  faith  development  theory; 

2.  Evaluating  Faith  Development  Theory,  presents  articles  by  Craig  Dykstra,  J. 
Harry  Fernout,  John  M.  Broughton  and  Maria  Harris  which  raise  critical 
questions  about  the  basic  structure  of  Fowler’s  theory;  especially  regarding 
his  understanding  of  the  nature  of  faith  itself; 

3‘  ing  Faith  Devel°Pment  Theory,  with  essays  by  Sharon  Parks,  Stuart 

D.  McLean,  C.  Ellis  Nelson  and  Daniel  Aleshire,  challenges  the  theory  by 
ana  yzing  issues  that  faith  development  theory  has  already  raised; 

.  Faith  Development  Theory  and  Ministry,  contains  writings  by  K.  Brynolf 
Lyon  and  Don  S.  Browning,  Carl  D.  Schneider  and  Craig  Dykstra,  which 
examine  the  potential  usefulness  of  Fowler’s  theory  for  the  fields  of  pastoral 
care  and  religious  education; 

5.  A  Response  by  James  Fowler  offers  an  updating  of  his  position,  wherein  he 
con  ronts  his  critics  and  discloses  his  view  concerning  the  future  directions  of 
taith  development  research. 
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This  reviewer  necessarily  perceives  and  assesses  Faith  Development  And 
Fowler  from  his  own  limited  perspective  as  an  adult  religious  educator,  special¬ 
izing  in  biblical  education. 

This  volume’s  value  lies  not  only  in  the  helpful  synopses  of  current  faith  de¬ 
velopment  theory,  but  also  in  the  projections  it  launches  into  the  future.  Dyk- 
stra’s  essays  do  religious  educators  the  courtesy  of  drawing  us  into  the  ongoing 
conversation.  He  asserts  that  the  proper  role  for  faith  development  theory,  as  it 
relates  to  religious  education,  is  one  of  conversation  partner,  hermeneutical  aid, 
and  source  of  basic  categories  for  understanding  the  religious  formation  and 
transformation  of  persons.  My  own  experience  with  adult  biblical  education 
concurs  with  Dykstra’s  (and  Fowler’s)  observation  that  “Faith  communities  can 
sponsor  appropriate  and  ongoing  lifelong  development  in  faith  by  utilizing  in 
adult  religious  education  methods  that  are  experiential  and  relational”  (p.  268). 

F rom  my  perspective,  the  insistence  of  Maria  Harris  and  Sharon  Parks  on  the 
central  role  of  spirit  and  of  the  cruciality  of  symbols  and  imagination  in  the  life  of 
faith  are  not  merely  optional  preferences,  but  necessary  focal  points.  I  found 
Fowler’s  projections  into  the  future  to  be  exciting.  I  was  delighted  to  note  his 
turning  to  the  works  of  biblical  specialists,  e.g.,  Walter  Brueggemann.  Attention 
might  be  called  to  the  first  two  chapters  of  Brueggemann’s  recent,  Hope  Within 
History,  where  he  attempts  to  respond  seriously  and  critically  to  recent  conver¬ 
sations  in  faith  development.  Brueggemann’s  reading  of  the  Bible  both  resonates 
with  and  has  serious  questions  about  faith  development.  Attention  to  the  think¬ 
ing  of  George  Lindbeck,  Paul  Holmer  and  Theodore  Jennings  is  fitting. 

The  volume  contains  a  heated  exchange  between  Fowler  and  Broughton. 
Broughton  argues  that  there  is  a  kind  of  possessive  individualism  to  faith  devel¬ 
opment  theory.  Fowler  counters  that  Broughton  possesses  a  “ideologically 
predetermined  and  limited  reading  of  the  faith  development  literature.”  Harris 
credits  faith  development  theory  with  the  awareness  of  a  need  to  enlarge,  enrich, 
and  complete  knowing.  Art,  insists  Harris,  is  knowledge  which  enlarges  and 
widens  intelligence  and  rationality.  She  adds  the  marvelous  statement:  People 
are  redeemed  by  their  imagination.  They  are  moved  by  someone  or  something 
that  excites  them  into  hoping  and  acting”  (p.  120). 

Fernhout  argues  that  faith  development  theory  lacks  an  organizing  center 
and  that  faith  development  becomes  indistinguishable  from  general  human  de¬ 
velopment.  McLean  states  that  we  live  in  multiple  communities  of  faith,  and  that 
Fowler’s  theory  would  be  strengthened  if  it  were  to  root  metaphors  for  under¬ 
standing  the  self  in  social  context  at  each  stage  of  faith  development.  Nelson  and 
Aleshire  assess  Fowler’s  research  methods  and  make  suggestions.  Lyon  and 
Browning  relate  Fowler’s  theory  to  understandings  of  emotional  development. 
Schneider  suggests  the  usefulness  of  F owler’s  stage  theory  for  making  diagnoses 
in  pastoral  counseling.  I  found  Parks’  thinking  constructive  and  helpful:  “We 
meet  reality,  participate  in  that  reality,  and  express  our  experience  of  reality  by 
embracing  it  in  metaphor.  Imagination  (is)  the  highest  activity  of  the  knowing 
mind”  (p.  147). 

The  conversations  in  this  volume  of  critiques,  refinements,  objections  and 
expansions  of  faith  development  theory  enable  religious  educators  to  rethink  the 
basic  presuppositions  of  their  profession.  I  invite  the  reader  to  join  this  ongoing 
conversation.  —  Eugene  Trester,  Director,  Adult  Biblical  Interdependent 
Learning  Programs,  Tucson,  AZ. 
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THE  POWER  OF  SYMBOLS  IN  RELIGION  AND  CULTURE.  By  F.  W.  Dilli- 
stone.  New  York:  Crossroad,  1986.  Cloth,  246  pp.,  n.p. 

When  reading  works  of  scholarship,  it  is  always  a  liberating  experience  when 
one  discovers  that  the  scholar  in  question  affirms  your  cutting-edge  hunches  in 
the  area,  or  on  the  issue,  he  is  examining,  and  yet  causes  a  number  of  “a-ha” 
moments  in  you,  inviting  still  deeper  reflection.  This  is  precisely  the  experience  I 
had  in  reading  F.W.  Dillistone’s  latest  work  on  symbols  and  symbolism.  The 
Power  of  Symbols  in  Religion  and  Culture  is  one  of  those  books  which,  when  one 
reads  it,  seems  to  have  arrived  just  at  the  right  time.  I  found  myself  acknowledg¬ 
ing  the  pivotal  relevance  of  Dillistone’s  analysis  for  providing  me  with  a  lan¬ 
guage  and  a  perspective  for  fruitfully  interpreting  the  religious  and  cultural  de¬ 
velopments  of  these  times  we  live  in.  The  pursuit  of  insight  into  the  nature  and 
efficacy  of  symbols  and  symbol-making  provides  one  of  the  better  roadmaps 
for  discerning  the  point  and  the  purpose  of  our  God-given  design  as  human 
beings  —  “what’s  it  all  about,  Alfie?”  Once  we  recognize  we  are  both  a  referent 
and  a  matrix  in  the  inter-relation  between  humankind  and  God,  it  becomes  em¬ 
powering  to  participate  in  the  life-giving  dynamism  inherent  in  our  evolving 
symbols. 

However,  as  Dillistone  makes  quite  clear,  there  is  no  universal  agreement  as 
to  what  symbols  are  and  how  they  “work.”  For  each  person,  the  designation  of 
what  symbols  are  will  revolve,  necessarily,  around  that  person’s  position  on  the 
immanent-transcendent  God  question.  For  his  part,  Dillistone  argues  that  sym¬ 
bols  may  come  and  go,  but  symbol-making  is  a  dynamic,  evolving,  culturally- 
rooted  dimension  of  the  perpetually  unfolding  human  story,  simply  because 

and  this  is  pivotal  —  we  recognize  Christ  as  the  living  symbol  of  “the  never- 
ceasing  activity  of  the  living  God.”  Dillistone  reaches  this  conclusion  after  a 
rather  circumvolutive  exploration  through  twelve  chapters,  although  he  leaves  a 
number  of  roadsigns  pointing  toward  this  conclusion  throughout  the  book. 

The  book  begins  with  three  chapters  of  introduction  and  initial  inquiry  into 
the  nature  of  symbols.  The  rest  of  the  book  is  divided  into  three  parts  entitled: 
I-  Some  Examples  of  Symbolic  Forms,  II-“Some  Theories  of  Symbolism,”  and 
III-“Symbolism  in  Social  History.” 

The  most  valuable  contribution  of  the  introductory  chapters  are  their  em¬ 
phasis  on  several  identifying  characteristics  of  symbols  —  they  serve  as  instru¬ 
ments  for  developing  vision,  imagination  and  understanding;  they  serve  as  a 
medium  of  connection  between  entities,  typically  between  human  experience  or 
self-understanding  and  something  perceived  as  greater  or  transcendent;  they 
serve  a  role  in  society  of  cohesion  at  times  and  of  transformation  at  other  times; 
and  they  tend  to  prevent  the  human  spirit  from  getting  entrenched  in  literalism 
and  rigidity  of  interpretation. 

The  two  chapters  of  Part  One  present  informative,  but  not  always  interest¬ 
ing,  material  on  symbolic  forms  which  the  author  divides  into  two  groups  - 
visual  and  dramatic,  and  spoken  and  written.  The  immensely  more  stimulating 
chapters  of  Part  Two  explore  the  symbolism  theories  of  major  social  anthropol¬ 
ogists  (Raymond  Firth,  Mary  Douglas,  Victor  Turner,  and  Clifford  Geertz) ,  and 

peyiP^r1„0SvPier^he0l0gianS  and  historians  of  religious  forms  (Ernst  Cassirer, 
PauUI  dhch,  Paul  Ricoeur,  Karl  Rahner,  Bernard  Lonergan,  Austin  Farrer,  Mir- 
cea  Eliade,  and  Ernst  Gombrich).  The  five  chapters  of  Part  Three,  “Symbolism 
in  social  History,  are,  in  my  view,  the  most  interesting,  challenging  and  insight- 
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ful  chapters  of  the  whole  book.  In  these  chapters  Dillistone  explores:  the  central 
role  of  symbolism  in  the  Bible;  the  dialectical  struggle  between  the  spirit  of 
liberation  and  those  things  that  imprison  the  Spirit,  from  the  time  of  Paul  to  the 
present;  the  birth,  development  and  history  of  symbols  in  the  cultural  matrix  of 
the  Christian  centuries;  how  symbols  live  and  die.  In  his  concluding  and  possibly 
most  interesting  chapter,  Dillistone  examines  what  he  calls  the  double  paradox 
of  symbolism.  Not  easily  explained,  the  double  paradox  is  rooted  in  the  human 
condition  of  being  both  matter  and  spirit,  of  having  a  human  nature  and  godly 
design,  of  being  torn  between  surrendering  to  nature  and  being  master  of  nature, 
of  seeking  completion  from  the  midst  of  process.  In  one  of  his  key  passages, 
Dillistone  suggests  that  it  is  by  our  constructing  symbols  that  we  can  “live  and 
develop  within  what  appears  to  be  a  totally  paradoxical  situation.  Symbols  are 
born  out  of  the  dialectical  tension  inherent  to  being;  Dillistone  repeats  fre¬ 
quently  in  this  last  chapter  Thomas  Mann’s  famous  statement,  “To  live  sym¬ 
bolically  spells  true  freedom.” 

But  it  is  in  the  person  of  Christ  that  Dillistone  finds  the  most  supreme  example 
of  a  living,  life-giving  symbol;  he  calls  Christ  God’s  symbol  of  integration  and 
conciliation.  It  is  in  the  dialogue  of  each  person  as  a  living  symbol  with  Christ  as 
the  ultimate  symbol  that  human  history  discovers  freedom. 

The  Power  of  Symbols  in  Religion  and  Culture  is  a  significant  and  important 
book  for  religious  educators  of  Christian  faiths  seeking  to  inform  themselves  and 
their  ministry'  more  deeply  in  the  art  and  skills  of  religio-cultural  interpretation. 
Although  the  book  has  an  obvious  Christian  bias,  it  has  a  broad  enough  base  of 
scholarship  to  be  of  interest  to  religious  educators  of  other  faiths  as  well. 

One  final  note:  it  is  a  rather  curious  thing  that  an  author  who  is  so  knowledge¬ 
able  on  the  nature  and  power  of  symbols  would  not  be  sensitive  to  the  issue  of 
inclusive  language  in  our  day.  —  Cyril  J.  Chiasson ,  Assistant  Professor  for  Reli¬ 
gious  Education,  University  of  St.  Michael’s  College,  Toronto,  Canada. 

YOUTH,  GOSPEL,  LIBERATION.  By  Michael  Warren.  San  Francisco:  Harper 
and  Row,  1987.  Cloth,  138  pp.,  $13.95. 

To  understand  the  singularity  and  significance  of  this  book,  one  must  first  ask: 
Where  do  books  about  Christian  youth  ministry  come  from?  The  answer  is, 
usually  such  works  come  from  people  who  are  supported  by  the  churches  or  by 
church-sponsored  institutions  so  that  they  may  effectively  socialize  young  men 
and  women  into  church  membership  or  train  others  to  do  so.  Quite  obviously, 
the  churches  need  teens  and  youth  adults  in  order  to  survive.  Youth  ministry  is 
the  most  conservative  of  ministries,  its  music  and  camping  trips  notwithstand¬ 
ing.  While  one  may  experiment  with  the  children,  and  try  out  the  latest  theory  on 
parents  the  seniors,  new  members,  or  anybody  else,  one  must  never  tamper 
with  the  youth  group.  For  youth,  the  traditional  pattern  is  firmly  entrenched: 
show  them  a  good  time  so  they’ll  discover  what  fun  it  is  to  belong  to  the  church. 

Although  Warren  is  a  theology  professor  at  a  religiously  affiliated  university, 
he  dares  to  march  to  a  different  drummer.  His  reading  of  the  gospel,  the  theolo¬ 
gians  of  liberation,  and  the  signs  of  the  times  has  brought  him  to  reject  church 
affiliation  as  the  goal  of  youth  ministry.  Instead,  he  proposes  a  threefold  purpose 
of  helping  youth  to  re-name  reality,  question  the  metaphors  that  interpet  reality, 

and  find  forms  of  political  action  (p.  18). 

Warren’s  march  is  not  a  grim  one,  for  his  work  is  full  of  compassionate  in- 
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sight.  However,  Warren  makes  a  lot  of  rain  to  fall  on  some  pretty  popular  pa¬ 
rades,  for  he  criticises  much  of  what  youth  ministry,  the  churches,  and  American 
society  at  large  have  held  dearest.  He  accuses  schools  of  “retailing  to  young 
people  a  mythicized  view  of  reality”  (p .  31 ) .  S chool  sports,  with  the  enthusiastic 
cheers  they  generate,  function  to  silence  the  genuine  voices  of  youth  and  siphon 
off  their  energies  into  trivial  affairs  (p.  16).  Military  service  allows  youth  “the 
false  status  of  the  military  uniform  and  the  pseudostatus  of  military  rank”  (p.  95). 
Participation  in  fund-raising  activities  such  as  walk-a-thons  gives  youth  the  illu¬ 
sion  of  doing  something  ’  while  keeping  them  from  discovering  their  own  com¬ 
plicity  in  injustice  through  lifestyles  of  affluence  and  indifference  (pp.  25-26). 

Moreover,  those  fundraisers  subtly  influence  how  young  people  actually 
view  reality.  Money  becomes  an  interpretive  metaphor,  so  that  all  problems  and 
all  conflict  tend  to  be  reduced  to  matters  of  funding.  Similarly,  the  metaphor  of 
domination-subordination,  or  winner-loser,  prevents  youth  from  first  imagining 
and  then  developing  relationships  of  cooperation.  To  illustrate,  Warren  points  to 
the  profound  difference  between  the  oneness  connoted  in  “being  number  one,” 
and  the  oneness  of  the  eucharistic  body  of  Christ  (p.  24). 

Warren’s  genius  is  to  evoke  insight  in  the  reader.  His  method  is  impressionis¬ 
tic  and  anecdotal,  informed  by  his  own  experience  with  a  retreat  movement 
called  Youth  for  Peace.  Though  he  cites  a  broad  range  of  literature,  including 
unusual  sources  such  as  the  Journal  of  Consumer  Research ,  there  is  little  empiri¬ 
cal  base  for  this  work.  That  is  largely  because  critical  research  into  the  context 
and  components  of  youth  ministry  has  not  been  supported  by  the  churches. 

Warren  can  be  read  as  an  index  to  areas  in  which  good  empirical  studies  are 
needed.  For  example,  what  have  been  the  long-term  effects  of  the  weekend- 
retreat  movement  for  youth?  Warren  asserts  (p.  110)  that  tens  of  thousands  of 
people  remain  transformed”  by  their  experiences  on  youth  weekends.  But  how 
can  anyone  know  that  reliably?  There  are  statistics,  and  Warren  cites  them, 
about  the  increasingly  violent  world  in  which  young  people  live;  but  how  exactly 
are  young  men  and  women  coping  with  that  violence  and  how  can  the  churches 
elp?  On  the  issue  of  whether  a  relationship  with  Jesus  should  be  fostered  be¬ 
fore,  or  along  with,  the  introduction  of  critical  social  questions,  Warren  advo- 
cates  the  constitutive  rather  than  the  “sequential”  approach,  on  the  grounds 
that  there  is  no  gospel  without  the  message  of  liberation.  That  seems  to  make 
good  sense  theologically;  but  how  does  it  test  out  in  terms  of  cognitive  and  emo¬ 
tional  development?  We  need  more  than  anecdotes  and  conviction  here 
Given  the  almost  barren  state  of  the  field  of  critical  empirical  research  avail¬ 
able  to  support  youth  ministry,  one  must  not  ask  Warren’s  book  to  be  other  than 
Jt  1S’a  volC(;  crying  in  the  wilderness.  Before  planning  research,  the  churches 
must  critically  reevaluate  what  they  are  trying  to  accomplish  with  youth  minis¬ 
try,  that  is,  what  youth  ministry  has  to  do  with  the  building  of  God’s  reign. 

arren  s  vision  is  an  invaluable  stimulus  toward  that  first  step.  The  book  is  a 
collection  of  twelve  short  essays,  five  of  which  have  been  published  before. 

rraty;eT,  addressf’  and  they  attempt  no  systematic  treatment  of  the  issues 
ed.  There  seems  to  have  been  minimal  rewriting  (as  on  p.  107:  “Twenty-three 

E„ag°'  T T  ,.'  Afer  the  first  essays,  -feence  Is  exclusively  to 

Olher  traditions  might'Sy' taSf  'here  ^  C9Pi°US  inSigh'S  **  "•*”  <* 

Warren  calls  for  a  program  of  politicization  of  youth  (as  he  did  in  his  earlier 
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work  Youth  and  the  Future  of  the  Church),  although  here  the  context  for  this 
broadens  from  youth  ministry  to  “an  intergenerational  community  modeling 
active  commitment  to  justice  out  of  religious  faith”  (p.  40).  In  Warren’s  concep¬ 
tion,  there  seem  to  be  two  sides  to  this:  resistance,  and  assistance.  He  asserts  that 
the  one  entails  the  other,  but  there  is  an  awfully  big  “if”  involved  here:  “If  youth 
begin  to  resist  militarism  and  violence,  greed  and  self-preoccupation,  and  pat¬ 
terns  of  thought  and  action  that  reduce  other  people  to  objects,  then  perhaps 
they  can  also  assist  in  building  solidarity  across  sexual,  class,  and  national  barriers” 
(p.  80).  Please  God,  it  will  be  so.  —  Marianne  Sawicki,  Lexington  Theological 
Seminary,  Lexington,  KY. 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  AND  THE  FUTURE.  Edited  by  Dermot  A.  Lane. 
Mahwah,  New  Jersey:  Paulist,  1986.  Paper  167  pp.,  $9.95. 

This  collection  of  essays  began  as  a  series  of  public  lectures  delivered  between 
1983  and  1986  at  Mater  Dei  Institute  of  Education  in  Dublin,  Ireland  honoring 
Fr.  Patrick  Wallace  who  served  as  its  Director  of  Studies  from  1969  to  1982.  Now 
gathered  together  as  a  Festschrift  to  Fr.  Wallace,  these  essays  represent  discus¬ 
sions  by  Roman  Catholic  educators  from  Ireland,  England,  Germany,  France, 
and  the  United  States  concerning  the  historical  development,  current  status  and 
future  direction  of  the  religious  education  enterprise. 

Lane  has  organized  these  lectures  thematically  into  three  parts.  Part  one  in¬ 
cludes  “progress  reports”  on  the  current  status  of  religious  education  in  Ger¬ 
many,  France,  and  the  United  States.  Andreas  Baur,  director  of  the  Education 
Secretariate  in  the  diocese  of  Augsburg,  sketches  an  overview  of  catechetical 
developments  in  Germany,  arguing  that  the  situation  today  of  theological  plural¬ 
ism,  the  growing  secularization  of  the  culture,  and  a  variety  of  catechetical  ap¬ 
proaches,  requires  “a  concise  canon  of  truth  that  could  function  as  a  catechism 
for  adults.  The  late  Didier  Jacques  Piveteau,  professor  of  Catechetics  at  L’lnsti- 
tute  Catholique  in  Paris,  analyzes  the  history  of  the  relationship  of  initiation  and 
schooling  in  France  and  concludes  that  the  task  of  initiation  in  faith  is  no  longer 
possible  today  within  the  traditional  structures  of  society,  parish,  family  and 
schools  and  requires  the  creation  of  an  alternative  structure  of  small,  intentional 
communities. 

Michael  J.  Wrenn,  director  of  the  Pontifical  Archdiocesan  Catechetical  Insti¬ 
tute  of  St.  Joseph’s  Seminar  in  Dunwoodie,  presents  LhS.  Catholic  religious  edu¬ 
cation  at  a  “crossroads”  as  a  result  of  catechetical  developments  in  the  U.S.  over 
the  last  twenty  years  that  have  resulted  in  the  near  abandonment  of  a  harmo¬ 
nious  presentation  of  the  nucleus  of  faith.”  He  recommends  more  uniform  direc¬ 
tions  and  greater  ecclesiastical  control  of  the  catechetical  enterprise. 

In  Part  Two,  “Special  Questions  facing  Religious  Education,”  Berard  Mar- 
thalar,  Professor  of  Religion  and  Religious  Education  at  Catholic  University  of 
America,  argues  against  the  notion  of  a  universal  catechism  as  a  panacea  based 
on  an  historical  analysis  of  the  uses  of  catechisms  in  the  Christian  tradition. 
Michael  Warren,  Professor  for  Catechetical  Ministry  at  St.  John’s  University  in 
New  York,  carefully  distinguishes  between  the  tasks  of  catechesis  and  religious 
education,  situating  catechesis  within  the  church’s  pastoral  ministry  as  a  founda¬ 
tion  for  religious  education,  a  form  of  educational  ministry.  Gabriel  Moran,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Religious  Education  at  New  York  University,  criticizing  the  captivity 
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of  moral  education  to  psychological  and  economic  notions  of  development, 
proposes  a  model  of  moral  education  rooted  in  a  distinctively  religious  under¬ 
standing  of  human  development. 

The  essays  in  Part  Three  focus  on  charting  new  directions  for  the  future.  Una 
O’Neill  of  Mater  Dei  Institute  urges  religious  educators  to  recover  and  nurture 
the  “symbolic  imagination”  as  a  challenge  to  the  “functional  mentality”  dominat¬ 
ing  contemporary  Western  culture.  Donal  Murray,  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Dublin, 
proposes  the  need  for  a  new  language  of  religious  education  which  can  effec¬ 
tively  bridge  the  gap  between  culture  and  the  traditions  of  faith.  Kevin  Nichols, 
former  advisor  to  the  Bishops  of  England  and  Wales  on  Catechetics,  traces  the 
church’s  engagement  with  the  traditions  of  “liberal”  and  “liberation”  education. 
Drawing  on  this  comparative  analysis,  Nichols  argues  that  that  church  needs  its 
own  distinctive  view  of  education  and  lays  a  groundwork  for  a  “liberating”  the¬ 
ory  of  religious  education.  Editor  Dermot  A.  Lane,  Director  of  Studies  at  Mater 
Die,  concludes  the  volume  with  an  analysis  of  the  implications  of  social  justice 
for  religious  education,  offering  guidelines  for  the  dual  tasks  of  handing  on  tradi¬ 
tion  and  transforming  the  world. 


V  hile  it  is  difficult  to  assess  the  merits  of  individual  essays  in  a  short  review’,  I 
would  comment  on  the  value  of  the  collection  as  a  w’hole.  The  volume  offers  a 
valuable  overview  of  the  kind  of  questions,  concerns,  and  convictions  that  pres¬ 
ently  engage  Roman  Catholic  educators  in  the  European  and  North  American 
contexts.  Despite  the  different  international  perspectives  offered,  I  w’as  struck 
by  the  common  themes  that  kept  recurring:  questions  about  the  appropriateness 
of  schooling  as  the  primary  agency  of  religious  education;  the  need  for  adult- 
centered  catechesis;  the  search  for  methods  which  can  authentically  integrate 
lived  experience  and  the  traditions  of  faith  in  a  social  context  in  w’hich  cultural 
mores  no  longer  support  Christian  values;  concern  for  maintaining  creative  ten¬ 
sion  between  the  tasks  of  initiation  and  critical  reflection,  between  authentically 
communicating  the  traditions  of  faith  and  engaging  in  the  transformation  of  the 
world,  the  need  for  a  clear  foundational  language  for  religious  education.  For 
those  already  knowledgeable  in  the  field,  this  is  familar  turf. 

I  he  reader  also  gains  perspective  on  the  ideological  differences  that  charac¬ 
terize  Roman  Catholic  religious  education.  The  contributors  include  some  who 
seek  a  return  to  the  values  of  consistency,  order,  tradition  and  authority  as  a 
corrective  to  the  confusion  and  excesses  of  the  last  twenty  years,  as  w’ell  as  those 
who  seek  to  extend  and  broaden  the  church’s  creative  engagement  with  moder¬ 
nity  in  both  church  and  society. 

The  possibility  of  conversation  among  these  differing  viewpoints  is  limited 
by  the  lack  of  a  common  language  evident  in  this  wmrk.  The  essays  offer  ample 
illustrations  of  the  imprecision  and  lack  of  consistency  in  the  use  of  the  language 
ot  catechesis  and  religious  education  that  characterizes  the  field  today. 

ne  weakne ss  of  the  book  is  the  lack  of  some  comprehensive  analysis  of  the 
relationship  of  these  essays  to  one  another.  A  more  substantial  introduction 
might  have  of  fered  some  kind  of  integrative  framework  as  a  context  for  reading 
the  essays  that  follow.  Also  missing  is  a  significant  feel  for  the  cultural  differen- 
ces  that  shape  and  distinguish  the  various  contexts  of  religious  education  repre- 
st  nted  here_  While  several  authors  analyzed  the  implications  of  broad,  pervasive 
cu  ural  shifts  for  religious  education,  the  value  of  the  book  would  have  been 
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strengthened  had  it  offered  more  focused  historical  and  sociological  analysis.  — 
Fayette  Breaux  Veverka,  Coordinator  of  Leadership  Development,  Center  for 
Pastoral  Life  and  Ministry,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 


SYSTEMIC  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION.  By  Timothy  Arthur  Lines.  Birming¬ 
ham,  Alabama:  Religious  Education  Press,  1987.  Paper,  264  pp.,  $14.95. 


The  religious  left  has  historically  mediated  itself  through  either  the  frame  of 
reference  of  socialism  or  science.  Given  that  the  former  social  construction  of 
reality  is  presently  suffering  something  of  an  intellectual  retreat,  Systemic  Re¬ 
ligious  Education  stands  a  decent  chance  of  galvanizing  the  otherwise  dispirited 
forces  of  liberal  religiosity.  Starting  from  a  premise  that  religious  education 
ultimately  is  led  either  by  theological  or  social-scentific  considerations,  author 
Timothy  Arthur  Lines  stands  firmly  with  the  latter.  More  specifically,  he  pro¬ 
poses  that  an  “open  systems  theory”  is  the  most  useful  intellectual  approach  for 
“doing  best”  religious  education.  Wrapping  himself  tightly  in  scientific  (or 
scientistic?)  garb,  the  author  conveniently  ignores  the  qualifier  ‘  from  whose 


perspective?”  „  t 

Defining  religion  “functionally,”  i.e.,  without  a  necessary  supernatural 
component,  Lines  argues  that  his  book  “is  an  attempt  to  integrate  religion  and 

science  in  a  way  that  informs  both  and  improves  both  .  .  .  Religious  education 

from  a  systemic  perspective  is  broad,  inclusive,  and  nonparticularistic.  This  ef¬ 
fort  is  a  movement  toward  integration  and  synthesis  rather  than  toward  isolation 
and  exclusivism”  (p.  4).  Lines  presents  a  formidable  challenge  to  the  religious 
neo-orthodox  of  all  faiths  who  accept  social  science,  in  a  qualified  sense,  only  as 
a  means  to  theological-supernatural  ends  or,  using  the  author  s  own  systems  lan¬ 
guage  who  would  place  theology  in  a  cybemetically  superior  “command  post 
position  over  a  more  inductive  social  science  whose  secondary  task  is  to  provide 
“feedback.”  The  author  throws  a  gauntlet  that  the  neo-orthodox  —  including  this 
reviewer,  a  “Catholic  sociologist”  —  dare  not  refuse  to  pick  up.  ( 

Religious  education  from  a  systemic  perspective  has,  in  the  author  s  own 


words,  four  elements: 


1)  the  systemic  perspective  is  composed  of  a  paradigm,  a  worldview, 
models,  and  simulations;  2)  a  systemic  paradigm  can  be  developed 
from  the  study  of  open  systems;  3)  a  systemic  worldview  is  emerging 
that  is  conducive  and  amenable  to  the  overall  systemic  perspective; 
(and)  4)  systemic  models  of  religion,  education,  and  religious  educa¬ 
tion  can  be  constructed  which  reflect  the  systemic  paradigm  and  which 
organically  interrelate  and  cybemetically  influence  the  systemic  world¬ 


view”  (p.  3). 

The  volume  contains  six  chapters  and  is  structured  after  the  four  elements  of 
the  author’s  thesis.  Chapter  One  is  devoted  to  a  useful  summary  of  some  of  the 
key  perspectives  in  religious  education  in  the  twentieth  century  ending  with  an 
introduction  to  the  systemic  perspective.  Rejecting  the  possibility  of  under¬ 
standing  religious  education  as  a  non-theoretical  or  practical  activity,  Chapter 
Two  moves  on  to  discuss  the  elements,  history,  and  foundations  of  the  systemic 
paradigm.  Chapter  Three  surveys  the  idea  and  the  historical  formulations  o 
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worldviews  proposing  a  unilinear  evolutionary  schema  that  “one-ups”  Auguste 
Comte  by  including  not  only  theological”  and  “classical  science”  stages  but  now 
a  systemic  one.  Chapters  Four,  Five,  and  Six  concentrate  on  developing  mod¬ 
els  of,  respectively,  systemic  religion,  systemic  education,  and  systemic  religious 
education.  Interestingly  enough,  the  author  doesn’t  deal  with  the  fourth  compo¬ 
nent  of  the  systemic  perspective,  i.e. ,  simulations  (or  the  actual  concrete  empiri¬ 
cal  demonstration  of  theoretical  models)  obstensibly  because  of  the  general  and 
theoretical  nature  of  the  volume. 


The  volume  has  many  virtues.  Despite  the  technical  nature  inherent  in  sys¬ 
tems  theory,  the  text  is  clearly  and  lucidly  written.  The  footnotes  are  an  educa¬ 
tion  unto  themselves  and  constitute  the  arena  where  many  technical  issues  are 
appropriately  handled.  The  argument,  albeit  somewhat  repetitious  in  parts,  is 
logically  presented.  The  author  has,  indeed,  synthesized  and  integrated  a  vast 
interdisciplinary  literature  and  has  interpreted  it  plausibly  from  his  own  pers¬ 
pective.  Systemic  Religious  Education  is,  quite  simply,  an  impressive  scholarly 
accomplishment. 

The  work,  however,  is  certainly  not  above  criticism  from  either  a  social 
scientific  or  theological  perspective.  Social-scientifically,  first  of  all,  his  three 
stage  evolutionary  schema  of  succeeding  worldviews  is  far  too  simple.  His 
discussion  of  the  “theological”  worldview  is  shallow  and  is  little  more  than  cari¬ 
cature.  His  claim  that  the  present  stage  in  human  history',  i.e.,  the  systemic  era, 
dates  from  the  formation  of  the  Society  for  General  Systems  Theory'  in  1954 
merits,  at  best,  a  sarcastic  snicker  for  its  simple  impertinence.  Second,  his  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  second  worldview  stage,  i.e.,  a  closed,  mechanistic  and 
reductiomstic  classical  science,”  and  the  present  stage  is  badly  overdrawn. 

espite  his  protestations,  the  author’s  “open  systems  theory'”  is  by  very  defini¬ 
tion  a  system;  it  is  more  closed  and  rigid  than  the  author  cares  to  admit.  (To 
deny  this  would  be  tantamount  to  equating  his  “system”  with  the  surrounding 
environment.  Lines  wants  his  cake  and  wants  to  eat  it  too;  he  constructs  a 
paradigm  which  is  constitutively  a  “particularistic”  enterprise  in  the  social  con- 
struction  of  reality  yet  claims  “universal”  applicability  at  the  same  time!)  Third 
he  fact  that  the  author  has  not  yet  produced  “simulations”  of  an  empirical  nature 
leaves  open  the  possibility,  at  least,  that  systems  theory  mav  ultimately  prove  to 
be  intellectually  sterile  turning  out  to  be  more  Potemkin  village  than  Hegelian 

Robe6!  TFrrp’  M '"I"  CaValierly  re*ects  the  criticism  offered  by  sociologist 
Robert  Lihenfield  who  argues  that  systems  theory  is  an  ideology  that  seeks  to 

maximize  the  power,  status,  and  wealth  of  “scientist-kings.”  While  one  should 

"nsthmsbheory  so  r  \to mere  ideology  as "  d°>  °ne  ^ 

cludin^vT  l  V,OU;S  Thty  that  an  emerging  “new  knowledge  class”  (in- 

wmbobc  kn „Tl !rrf S>  the‘r  livelihoods  °ff  ^  the  manipulation  of 

i.  .  ec*ge  has  real  concrete  material  interests  to  advance  (The  curt 

haTSdfo  add'“U 6  iS' t0  "T  aU,hf S  Credit'  <«  of  the  very  feu,  Hmeltahe 

and  assumnonn  Tra"  “Ue''onestly  a"d  dolve  deeply  into  the  presuppositions 
ana  assumptions  that  guide  his  work.) 

pectfve  eiftef  F^t  o)  "°‘  ab°Ve  repr°ach  from  a  "““logical  pers- 

'1?  F  f  all,  the  un, linear  nature  of  the  authors  understanding  of 

,0  "“^neo-orthodox  who  argue  that  there 

soeie'y  and  Cod  h  )  n  °f'  a"d  'e'ationship  between,  person, 

ciety,  and  God  that  are  essentially  unchangeable;  this  is  reflected,  again  in  his 
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evolutionary  scheme  that  negatively  paints  the  past  and  exaggerates  the  super¬ 
iority  of  present  and  future.  Second,  Lines,  despite  his  own  objection  that  he  is  an 
advocate  of  “open”  science,  is  essentially  a  utopian  thinker;  his  dream  of  a  world 
community  and  his  ignoring  of  some  of  the  “fruits”  of  secularization  (e.g. 
Nazism,  Communism,  scientism)  indicate  just  how  capable  he  is  of  soaring  into  a 
Comtian-like  fantasyland.  His  theory  cannot  possibly  explain  either  the  recent 
empirical  reassertion  of  particularistic  forms  of  religious  expression  (as  ana¬ 
lyzed,  par  excellance,  by  Dean  Kelley)  or  the  recent  resurgence  of  the  philoso¬ 
phical  position  that  the  only  way  to  reach  the  universal  is  through  the  particular 
(as  propounded,  for  instance,  by  theologian  George  Lindbeck  and  by  sociolo¬ 
gist  Peter  L.  Berger).  Third,  despite  his  claim  that  this  book  intends  to  provide  a 
ceasefire  between  “religion”  and  “science,  ”,the  operational  program,  utilizing  a 
“functional”  definition  of  religion  and  arguing  and  claiming  to  transcend  the 
“dualistic”  thinking  of  the  Western  Biblical  Orbit,  is  to  subordinate  theology  to 
social  science,  or  put  another  way,  to  create  an  immanentist  religion  of  social 
science.  His  anti-dualistic  and  anti-supernaturalist  bias  is  most  clear  in  what  his 
perspective  values  most:  conformity,  adjustment,  holistic  health,  the  subordi¬ 
nation  of  the  spiritual  to  the  material,  the  collapsing  of  reason  and  emotion,  and 
the  idea  that  conflict  is  always  bad  and  harmony  always  good.  His  teleology, 
furthermore,  reflects  the  relativity,  aimlessness,  and  randomness  so  repugnant  to 
those  traditionally  religious.  As  Lines  bluntly  states:  “one  of  the  primary  consid¬ 
erations  of  the  systemic  perspective  is  the  emergence  of  purpose  from  the  inter¬ 
action  of  the  elements  of  the  system  with  each  other  and  with  the  environment. 
Such  teleology  is  not  imposed  from  ‘above’  but  is  generated  from  ‘within’” 
(p.  232-3).  In  the  final  analysis,  Systemic  Religious  Education  offers  little  more 
than  a  sophisticated  legitimation  for  “Yuppies.”  Following  the  recent  suggestion 
of  Lutheran  theologian  Richard  J.  Neuhaus,  Western  religious  and  secular 
thinkers  might  want  to  reinvestigate  the  classical  Catholic  conception  of  natural 
law”  as  a  theory  providing  more  and  better  common  ground  than  systems  theory 
for  social  policy  formation  and  religious  and  cultural  exchange.  Joseph  A. 
Varacalli,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology',  Nassau  Community  College,  Garden 
City,  New  York. 

CHRISTIAN  CONVERSION:  A  DEVELOPMENTAL  INTERPRETATION 
OF  AUTONOMY  AND  SURRENDER.  By  Walter  Conn.  New  York:  Paulist 
Press,  1986.  Paper,  348  pp.,  $12.95. 

When  Walter  Conn  speaks,  those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  conversion,  listen.  In 
1978  he  edited  Conversion:  Perspectives  on  Personal  and  Social  Transformation 
which  is  still  the  most  comprehensive  and  critically  signficant  collection  of  theo¬ 
logical,  sociological  and  psychological  discussions  of  the  topic  available. 

In  this  work  he  combines  a  number  of  areas  which  he  has  been  exploring  over 
the  last  decade  namely,  conscience,  developmental  theory,  Lonergan  s  thoug  1 
and  of  course,  conversion.  Each  subject  is  examined  from  the  perspective  of  the 
others  in  a  spiral-like  rendering  of  his  central  argument.  This  approach  has  the 
effect  of  putting  a  fresh  spin  on  what  he  sees  and  says. 

Like  Lonergan,  Conn  describes  conversion  as  an  essentially  vertical  event. 
The  more  common  notion  of  conversion  sees  it  as  a  change  in  content  —  new 
answers  to  our  questions  -  a  horizontal  conversion,  if  you  will.  But  for  Conn 
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conversion  is  primarily  a  structural  change.  New  questions  are  posed.  Yet,  since 
different  questions  will  elicit  different  answers,  structural  conversion  also  and 
obviously  includes  a  change  in  content. 

For  him  the  dynamism  of  conversion  is  conscience,  “a  radical  drive  for  self- 
transcending  authenticity.  ’  At  the  same  time,  the  transformation  of  conscience  is 
conversion.  Development  is,  as  he  says,  the  middle  term.  He  concludes  that  the 
ideal  resolution  of  the  crises  that  precipitate  our  movement  through  the  stages 
described  by  the  developmental  theorists  always  requires  conversion  and  that 
conversion  always  occurs  within  a  developmental  process. 

In  a  closely  reasoned  but  never  opaque  text,  Conn  overlays  the  kinds  of  con¬ 
version  that  occupied  Lonergan  (cognitive,  moral  and  religious)  on  the  devel¬ 
opmental  theories  of  Erikson,  Kegan,  Piaget,  Kohlberg  and  Fowler  and  de¬ 
scribes  the  patterns  and  insights  that  come  through. 

F  or  me,  some  of  the  most  intriguing  sections  of  the  book  are  those  having  to 
do  with  affective  conversion.  Conn  adds  this  dimension  to  those  of  Lonergan 
and  makes  a  convincing  case  for  its  existence  and  centrality  to  any  conversion 
theory.  In  so  doing,  I  think  he  also  implicitly  addresses  some  of  the  criticisms  that 
have  been  leveled  at  developmental  theory  as  giving  too  short  a  shrift  to  the 
affect. 

The  most  unique  section  can  be  found  in  the  last  two  chapters  of  the  book 
where  Conn  incarnates  his  notion  of  specifically  Christian  conversion  in  the  life 
of  Thomas  Merton.  In  the  faith  journey  of  the  famous  poet,  activist  Trappist 
monk  Conn  traces  his  thesis  that  Christian  conversion  is  not  some  fifth  kind  of 
conversion  that  follows  cognitive,  affective,  moral,  and  religious  conversion;  it  is 
the  characteristic  form  of  each  of  these  conversions  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
shaped  by  the  Christian  story. 

Any  future  studies  in  conscience,  conversion  or  development  theory  will 
have  to  take  Conn  s  work  into  account.  I  think  every  religious  educator  will  have 
to  also.  -  Joanmarie  Smith,  Associate  Professor  of  Christian  Education  Meth¬ 
odist  Theological  School  in  Ohio,  Delaware. 


DYNAMICS  IN  PASTORING.  By  Jacob  Firet.  Grand  Rapids:  Wm  B  Eerd- 
mans,  1986.  Cloth,  319,  n.p. 

1  his  book  has  existed  in  Dutch  for  almost  twenty  years.  The  U.S.  publisher  is  to 
be  commended  for  now  making  it  available  in  English.  The  book  is  the  result  of 
he  authors  doctoral  dissertation.  As  is  often  the  case  with  dissertations,  it  is 
oroug  i  y  researched  and  documented;  it  is  also  written  in  a  dense  style  that 
may  put  off  some  readers.  A  few  of  the  complicated  words  and  phrases  may  be 
due  to  the  translator  but  I  think  most  of  the  weightiness  in  the  prose  comes  from 
the  original  text.  If  one  grants  that  the  author  is  struggling  to  say  something 
^portant,  then  one  will  be  willing  to  struggle  with  him  '  § 

I  he  book  has  two  distinct  parts.  The  first  part  is  a  biblical  exploration  of  the 

^,1/  ^  ”  !f a"  ?Th’S  pastoral  work  What  ,he  author  calls  the  "herme- 
kle  The  “  0“°?  under  the  Agones  of  kerygma,  didache  and  para- 
air  V  (  °  and  more , original  half  of  the  book  is  what  the  author  calls “the 

dents  wlTh”’  °r  W|hn'  'cT  °f  "S  might  Cal1  a ,heor>' of  education.  Many  stu- 

Ae  midX  ,a„de  US  d  ,1.  ,T  oU,Ch  have  fouf,d  “  he|pful  *°  sta»  the  book  in 

the  middle  and  read  the  second  half  of  it  first.  I  think  many  readers  of  this  journal 

would  also  find  that  procedure  helpful.  * 
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Firet  tries  to  combine  an  orthodox  Reformed  theology  with  the  best  of  mod¬ 
ern  social  science.  The  result  is  a  strong  tension  but  one  which  the  author  shows 
can  be  a  helpful  tension.  There  is  a  definite  element  of  directiveness  in  the  pas¬ 
toral  role;  however,  the  author  carefully  avoids  an  authoritarianism  in  describing 
the  exercise  of  that  role.  Firet  is  especially  sensitive  to  the  full  context  of  pastoral 
work.  He  also  emphasizes  that  education  can  only  occur  in  mutual  exchange 
(what  he  calls  “equi-human  address”).  He  situates  “agogy”  — •  an  activation  of 
human  beings  toward  their  full  functioning  —  in  this  context  of  cooperation. 
The  word  “agogy”  is  an  attempt  to  use  the  educational  meaning  of  “pedagogy” 
without  the  restriction  to  childhood  and  without  creating  a  simplistic  new  oppo¬ 
sition  as  in  the  word  andragogy.  I  doubt  that  the  word  agogy  has  much  future  in 
English  but  it  is  clear  enough  in  the  context  of  this  work. 

Nurture  is  one  of  the  key  terms  in  this  book,  used  with  a  wider  meaning  than 
is  generally  the  case  in  the  U.S.  (although  one  should  not  forget  the  tradition  that 
goes  back  to  Bushnell).  In  fact,  education  is  spoken  of  as  one  part  of  nurture 
(p.  194).  Whether  the  word  nurture  can  be  stretched  that  far  seems  to  me  a 
problem.  Also,  the  term  “objective  realism”  is  of  doubtful  help  in  trying  to  de¬ 
scribe  a  philosophic  outlook  centered  on  the  person’s  relation  to  his  or  her  world. 

This  book  is  rich  in  bibical  material  and  contemporary  theological  reflection. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  aimed  at  practical  realities  of  trying  to  be  minister  or 
teacher.  In  seeking  to  combine  the  “impulse  to  understand”  and  the  impulse  to 
change,”  Dynamics  in  Pastoring  contributes  to  the  current  discussion  about  the 
nature  of  practical  theology.  For  readers  interested  in  the  discussion  of  these 
issues  in  Continental  theology,  this  book  deserves  a  careful  reading.  —  Gabriel 
Moran,  Director  of  the  Program  in  Religious  Education,  New  York  University. 

THE  WAYS  OF  PEACE:  A  PHILOSOPHY  OF  PEACE  AS  ACTION.  By  Gray 
Cox.  New  York:  Paulist,  1986.  Paper,  211  pp.,  $11.95. 

The  dictum  “there  is  no  way  to  peace,  peace  is  the  way  might  serve  as  an  epi¬ 
graph  to  the  entire  book  (as  it  does  to  part  IV),  Cox  defines  peace  as  “a  process  in 
which  people  freely  and  responsibly  cultivate  shared  commitments  to  common 
expressions,  projects  and  practices  (p.  129).  Humanity  is  inescapably  social, 
and  peace  is  the  most  fruitful  way  of  thinking  and  acting  within  that  social  real¬ 
ity.  To  develop  this  view,  Cox  advances  a  philosophy  of  social  research  and 
praxis  grounded  in  an  anthropology  (owing  much  to  Buber)  which  claims  that 
values  emerge  as  objective  from  the  social  process  of  interaction,  of  encounter. 
In  this  view,  thinking,  research  and  praxis  all  must  be  “maieutic”  (like  a  midwife) 
not  “eristic”  (based  on  conflict).  A  peaceful  way  of  life  is  better,  Cox  says,  be¬ 
cause  it  works  better.  It  works  better  because  it  is  grounded  in  the  way  we  dis¬ 
cover  values  —  we  “cultivate”  their  “emergence  from  shared  experience, 
which  nevertheless  retains  an  open-ended,  ambiguous  character. 

Accordingly,  peace  turns  out  to  be  peace-making  and  it  reflects  the  open- 
ended  quality  of  human  experience  as  well  as  the  thickness  of  meaning  that  can 
be  encountered  there.  Cox  treats  the  Quaker  process  of  gathering  consensus  and 
Gandhi’s  satyagraha  as  well  as  examples  of  the  complex  process  of  finding  mean¬ 
ing  while  working  out  the  problems,  perplexities  and  disagreements  of  social 
interaction.  He  also  cites  Fisher  and  Ury’s  Getting  to  Yes  as  such  an  example,  but 
it  seemed  to  this  reviewer  that  the  kind  of  principled  negotiation  advocated 
there,  effective  perhaps  among  people  of  good  will,  still  does  not  escape  the 
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reliance  on  power,  on  bargaining  from  advantage,  on  eristic  reasoning,  which 
violate  Cox’s  canons  of  peace. 

The  book  ends  by  suggesting,  following  the  Quaker  process,  that  peacemak¬ 
ing  indicates  a  presence,  a  mystery  which  is  experienced  in  the  process  and 
guides  it.  This  thought  is  not  developed,  but  it  indicates  the  relevance  of  the 
book  for  a  theology  of  peace.  That  theology  would  have  to  find  a  basis  for 
understanding  peacemaking  in  eschatology  as  experience  of  God  in  emergent 
human  history  which  is  intentional  and  intersubjective.  In  this  respect,  the  theol¬ 
ogy  of  peace  needs  an  elaboration  of  the  implications  of  imagination  and  the 
future  for  the  process  of  peacemaking. 

Cox’s  book  has  much  in  common  with  narrative  theology'  in  both  its  sub¬ 
stance  and  method.  Substantively,  he  claims  that  one  cannot  understand  human 
reality  except  as  experienced  narratively,  in  the  web  of  interactions  and  events 
that  make  that  reality  like  a  story  being  told  as  it  is  lived  (p.  102).  Peace  is  the 
activity  which  most  corresponds  to  that  story  form,  for  it  does  not  presuppose  a 
definite  end  to  be  reached  but  is  attentive  to  the  values  that  are  made  evident  in 
living  it.  The  method  of  the  book  likewise  has  the  flavor  of  story',  weaving  in¬ 
sights  which  converge,  diverge,  grow  one  from  another  organically  rather  than 
discursively.  The  book  asks  one  to  live  through  the  process  of  developing  insight 
with  the  author,  which  is  a  major  strength.  Nevertheless,  the  sometimes  overly' 
dense  style  of  theoretical  chapters  such  as  9-13  where  Cox  works  out  notions  like 
“critical  participatory  research”  recommends  the  book  more  to  graduate  or  ad¬ 
vanced  undergraduate  students  than  to  beginners. 

1  Pacifists  committed  to  nonviolence  as  an  absolute  principle  may  find  one 
implication  of  Cox  s  view  of  peace  disturbing.  While  proposing  peace  as  the 
“best  alternative  to  non-negotiated  non-agreement”  (p.  174)  in  the  spirit  of  Get¬ 
ting  to  Yes,  Cox  acknowledges  that,  as  an  open-ended  process,  what  peace  looks 
like  must  always  be  open  to  revision,  in  the  spirit  of  Gandhi.  There  may  be  times 
when  nonviolence  does  not  seem  like  a  real  option.  Cox  leans  to  the  view  taken 
by  many  pacifists  that  violent  solutions  are  shortsighted,  that  nonviolent  solu¬ 
tions  can  be  found  if  we  try  hard  enough.  But  he  indicates  that  such  a  position  is 
only  pragmatically  verifiable  —  valid  as  long  as  it  can  be  seen  to  work  in  prac¬ 
tice,  to  illuminate  experience.  His  position  thus  has  integrity':  peacemaking  is  a 
faith-like  presupposition  of  a  way  of  life  (p.  180)  which  is  verified  in  how  it  works 
out  in  living,  in  how  it  shapes  individual  and  social  life.  Peace  is  a  kind  of  re¬ 
search  in  living,  having  much  in  common  with  scientific  research.  It  thus  must  be 
open  to  the  possibility  of  being  wrong.  Such,  however,  is  the  narrative  structure 
ot  hie  and  of  being  itself,  a  tangle  of  experiences  hinting  at  transcendence  and 
order  which  are  revealed  only  in  the  tangle,  and  even  then,  in  surprising  and 
sometimes  upsetting  ways.  -  Walter  Noyallis,  Religious  Studies  Dept.,  Anna 
Maria  College,  Paxton,  MA. 


WOMEN,  DECISION  MAKING,  AND  THE  FUTURE.  By  Barbara  Barksdale 
Clowse.  Atlanta:  John  Knox  Press,  1985.  Paper,  159  pp.,  $8.95. 

Women,  Decision  Making,  and  the  Future  was  used  this  year  in  a  class  of  all  male 
seminarians.  Their  reactions  of  surprise  at  a  book  on  “decision-making”  con¬ 
firmed  one  of  Barbara  Barksdale  Clowse’s  theses:  men  have  been  more  condi¬ 
tioned  to  decision-making  and  control  in  their  lives.  They  take  it  for  granted 
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Women  in  the  last  two  decades  have  become  aware  that  a  secure  future  depends 
on  their  own  choices.  “They  face  situations  unknown  to  their  mothers  and 
grandmothers.  They  are  forced  to  make  decisions  that  contemporary  men  do 
not  encounter”  (v).  And  many,  if  not  most,  are  ill-prepared  to  do  so. 

Women:  Clowse  stresses  dangers  for  women.  In  the  first  stages  of  decision¬ 
making,  the  right  sort  of  honesty  is  essential.  However,  in  examining  their  lives, 
women  must  beware  of  recriminations  and  self-abasement  (p.  69).  Another  en¬ 
trapment  is  that  of  guilt  and  self-doubt;  both  are  experienced  by  traditional 
women  as  they  think  of  doing  something  for  themselves  and  breaking  out  of  a 
homebound  role  (p.  108). 

Decision-making:  This  issue  is  the  vital  core  of  the  book.  Foundations  of 
good  decisions  can  include  a  personal  history/lifeline,  silence/ quiet  meditation, 
and  a  support  group  to  assist  in  self-knowledge.  Steps  in  decision-making  in¬ 
volve  establishing  the  givens,  determining  priorities,  identifying  the  alternatives, 
envisioning  the  outcome  through  mental  picturing,  and  taking  actions  (ex.  avoid¬ 
ing  painful  encounters  such  as  family  reunions  after  a  crisis).  Although  these 
steps  may  seem  fairly  simplistic  when  summarized  in  a  review,  Clowse’s  elabo¬ 
ration  through  specific  measures  designed  for  women  in  stress  and  her  specific¬ 
ity  through  timely  examples  creates  a  honeycomb  of  helps  for  women  striving 
for  a  grip  on  their  future. 

Future:  An  involvement  in  the  feminine  future  must  start  with  a  redefini¬ 
tion  of  courage.  Courage  is  not  defined  by  Rambo  or  Rocky;  it  can  be  defined  as 
taking  action  when  afraid  or  readjusting  relationships.  It  takes  courage,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  refusing  to  play  “Superwoman.”  In  facing  the  future,  women  can  use 
the  sensitivity  they  have  acquired  from  being  victims  to  respond  to  troubled  and 
neglected  people.  With  a  view  of  equitable  relations  and  mutuality  which  is 
empowered  by  God’s  spirit  when  believers  join  together,  women  (and  men)  can 
experience  personal  freedom  through  this  form  of  Christian  feminism. 

The  uniqueness  of  this  book  is  not  in  its  decision-making  steps,  but  in  the 
short  vignettes  of  life  situations  in  which  women  face  decisions:  for  example, 
breast  cancer,  widowhood  after  years  of  dependency,  divorce  after  a  career  of 
homemaking.  Women,  Decision  Making,  and  the  Future  would  be  more  helpful 
with  case  studies  instead  of  segmented  situations. 

The  theological  underpinnings  of  Clowse’s  material  makes  the  book  an  ap¬ 
propriate  one  for  religious  educators.  Among  the  theological  highlights  of  the 
work  is  a  discussion  of  the  use  of  images  in  Psalm  139  for  times  when  a  reminder 
of  God’s  providence  is  needed.  A  figure  of  speech  creates  the  image  that  a  per¬ 
son  lives  in  the  “hands  of  God.  A  woman  can  remember  the  precious  things  she 
has  handled:  an  infant,  a  worn  photograph  of  a  much-missed  relative,  a  piece  of 
embroidery  passed  down  through  the  family.  A  woman  can  recall  how  it  felt  to 
handle  these  cherished  items.  “In  the  same  way  the  spirit  of  God  holds  a  person 

who  fears  she  may  not  have  the  courage  to  see  through  a  crisis.  .  .  .  The  guid¬ 
ance  directs  her  away  from  dark  places  to  new  situations  that  are  vital  and  prom¬ 
ising”  (p.  133). 

Someone  in  serious  crisis  would  never  read  this  book.  Stylistically,  it  de¬ 
mands  much  cognitive  concentration.  It  is  appropriate  for  those  in  mild  crisis  or 
transition  or  for  those  who  counsel  people  in  serious  crisis.  Women,  Decision 
Making,  and  the  Future  helps  to  fill  a  virile  void  in  religious  educational  litera¬ 
ture.  One  can  hope  that  as  women  gain  a  clearer  identity,  more  control  over  their 
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futures,  and  more  freedom,  the  book  will  become  a  period  piece.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  it  should  find  a  place  on  the  shelf  of  every  church  library  and  in  the  study  of 
those  concerned  with  women  in  transition.  —  Jeanne  Stevenson-Moessner,  Ad¬ 
junct  Professor,  Columbia  Theological  Seminary. 

FROM  JUNG  TO  JESUS:  MYTH  AND  CONSCIOUSNESS  IN  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT.  By  Gerald  H.  Slusser.  Atlanta:  John  Knox  Press,  1986.  Paper,  55 
pages.  $10.95. 

Gerald  Slusser,  a  retired  Professor  of  Theology  and  Education,  at  Eden  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seminary,  issues  several  challenges  to  modern  men  and  women  in  this  evoc¬ 
ative  work.  He  maintains  that  the  human  psyche  is  fed  and  strengthened  most 
powerfully  by  leaving  the  rationalistic  world  view  which  has  characterized  the 
western  way  of  perceiving  reality  and  embracing  a  mythological  view  with  its 
power  to  help  persons  find  a  sense  of  transcendence  and  ultimate  meaning.  His 
view  of  mythos  is  based  on  an  approach  to  the  New  Testament  picture  of  Jesus 
in  dialogue  with  Jungian  archetypal  understandings  of  the  human  pilgrimage. 

Slusser  believes  that  our  perceptions  about  life  have  been  distorted  by  positi¬ 
vistic  and  rationalistic  assumptions,  coming  from  a  dated  science.  He  notes  that 
modem  science  itself  has  recognized  that  life  is  much  more  wholistic  and  that  the 
observer’s  perspective  is  always  a  part  of  the  observations  on  which  truth  is 
based.  A  new  focus  on  the  creative  possibilities  of  intuition,  imagination,  and 
dreaming  is  needed  to  deal  with  the  contemporary  sense  of  emptiness  and  lost¬ 
ness  so  common  among  those  with  a  rationalistic  world  view.  The  splits  so  repre¬ 
sentative  of  such  a  positivisitic  symbol  system  (rational  versus  nonrational,  mat¬ 
ter  versus  spirit,  objective  versus  subjective,  fact  versus  myth,  cognitive  versus 
affective,  conscious  versus  unconscious,  male  versus  female)  can  be  healed  by 
following  a  welcome  shift  in  the  cultural  mythology  taking  place  in  contempor¬ 
ary  life.  Slusser  believes  an  integration  of  Jungian  psychology'  and  the  Christ 
myth  with  its  great  Hero  themes  can  unify  the  human  psyche.  A  vision  of  human 
functioning  adequate  for  our  fast  moving  world  is  one  which  reveals  the  unity  of 
the  cognitive  and  the  affective,  the  conscious  and  unconscious,  the  masculine  and 
feminine,  the  physical  and  spiritual  within  each  one  of  us.  What  is  needed  is  a 
culturally  shared  myth  that  nurtures  personal  myths  that  integrate  human  lives 
and  provide  a  profound  sense  of  oneness  within  each  Self,  with  all  other  persons, 
and  with  being  itself.  Such  an  integration  is  the  very  fabic  of  faith. 

Slusser  interprets  the  Christ  myth  in  relation  to  Jungian  archetypes  of  the 
Hero  or  Heroine.  He  uses  rich  sources  from  psychology,  theology,  biblical 
study,  anthropology,  and  history  of  religion  to  open  up  the  hero’s  birth  and  early 
life  departure  and  initiation,  battle  with  the  dragons  of  life  (especially  the  Ter¬ 
rible  Mother,  representing  the  instinctual  and  unconscious  side  of  the  psyche, 
and  the  Terrible  Father,  representing  the  conscious  side),  the  winning  of  the 
battle  along  with  the  prize  of  the  loved  one,  and  the  sacred  marriage  with  its 
images  of  salvation  and  fulfillment. 

The  analysis  of  Christ’s  pilgrimage  is  enhanced  by  a  recognition  of  Jesus’ 
humanity  with  its  struggles  with  temptations  which  are  representative  of  the 
Jungian  view  of  the  Shadow  or  the  struggle  to  center  life  in  one’s  own  ego  satis- 
action  rather  than  in  God,  the  true  center.  The  New  Testament  picture  of  Jesus’ 
pilgrimage  provides  an  existentially  profound  paradigm  with  power  to  help 
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each  one  of  us  deal  with  the  splits  within  ourselves.  By  embracing  the  Christ 
mythos  we  are  helped  to  face  our  need  to  affirm  the  instinctual  and  unconscious 
part  of  ourselves  without  rejecting  the  balancing  wheel  of  the  conscious  side.  It 
also  helps  us  meet  our  need  to  fight  the  battle  for  individual  selfhood  in  relation 
to  our  parents  (the  Terrible  Mother  and  the  Terrible  Father  struggle)  and  find  a 
life  of  authentic  selfhood.  The  paradigm  also  motivates  us  to  find  a  sense  of 
vocation,  a  calling  which  commands  our  energies  to  the  point  of  leaving  the 
security  of  family  and  being  initiated  into  a  life  that  is  fulfilling  (Baptism),  to  find 
a  total  commitment  in  a  “sacred  marriage”  which  unifies  the  masculine  and  fem¬ 
inine  sides  of  the  psyche  (so  that  we  find  a  sense  of  completeness  within  our¬ 
selves  not  unlike  the  unity  found  in  marriage).  And  finally,  we  can  find  a  true 
center  in  God  which  transcends  all  human  incompleteness  (Communion). 
Throughout  the  dialogue  Christ’s  life  story  is  related  to  the  Jungian  archetypes  in 
an  imaginative  way,  including  themes  of  death  and  rebirth,  crucifixion  and 
resurrection. 

The  theses  of  the  book  are  quite  stimulating.  They  have  genuine  potential  for 
those  of  us  who  are  seeking  to  distill  a  model  of  religious  maturity  which  can 
motivate  the  religious  education  of  persons  who  are  already  beginning  to  be 
aware  of  the  perception  shift  about  w’hich  Slusser  speaks.  The  major  problem  in 
Slusser’s  approach  may  be  the  sophisticated  way  he  is  employing  the  concept  of 
myth.  While  it  is  a  liberating  image,  it  is  not  the  image  commonly  held  in  our 
society  or  in  many  churches.  Also,  it  could  profit  from  a  dialogue  with  James 
Fowler’s  stages  of  faith  and  how  persons  go  through  the  mythic-literal  stage  as 
children  (some  remaining  there  all  of  their  lives!)  on  the  way  to  the  universal 
faith  of  maturity.  Slusser’s  view  of  myth  is  “myth  aware  of  itself’  a  second  na¬ 
ivete  appropriate  for  those  who  have  already  struggled  to  discover  the  symbolic 
nature  of  religious  language.  The  educational  process  by  which  persons  at  dif¬ 
ferent  ages  and  stages  develop  an  integration  of  a  healthy  Christ  myth  into  their 
psyches  is  given  less  attention  than  it  may  deserve.  Slusser  s  open  attitude,  how¬ 
ever,  implies  a  willingness  to  pursue  these  and  other  questions.  —  Robert  L. 
Browning,  Chryst  Professor  of  Christian  Education,  The  Methodist  Theological 
School  in  Ohio,  Delaware,  Ohio. 

THE  NEW  AMERICAN  GRANDPARENT:  A  PLACE  IN  THE  FAMILY,  A 
LIFE  APART.  By  Andrew  J.  Cherlin  and  Frank  F.  Furstenberg,  Jr.  New  York: 
Basic  Books,  1986.  Cloth,  288  pp.,  $17.95. 

Sweeping  social,  demographic,  and  technological  changes  over  the  past  decades 
have  altered  family  relationships  between  wife  and  husband,  parent  and  child. 
These  same  changes  have  impacted  upon  another  family  role,  namely  that  of 
grandparents.  There  are  more  of  them;  they  are  living  longer  and  healthier  lives, 
and  they  have  more  financial  and  relational  resources  to  live  independently  of 
their  children  for  a  longer  period  of  time.  America  is  graying! 

Sociologists  Andrew  Cherlin  and  Frank  Furstenburgset  out  to  discover  what 
it  means  to  be  a  grandparent,  what  roles  grandparents  play  in  family  life,  and 
what  ways  grandparenthood  may  have  changed  since  today  s  grandparents 
were  grandchildren.  In  this  representative,  nationwide  study  of  grandparents, 
the  authors  found  that  these  changes  have  indeed  revolutionized  grandparents’ 
contemporary  family  role.  Most  grandparents  today  are  unlike  the  past,  tradi- 
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tional  family  matriarchs  and  patriarchs  who  often  handed  down  their  wisdom, 
values,  beliefs,  and  opinions  in  close,  daily,  in-home  contacts.  Today’s  grand¬ 
parents  want  intimate,  satisfying,  stable  family  ties,  but  at  the  same  time  want  to 
retain  their  independence  and  autonomy.  Rather  than  the  matriarchal/patriar¬ 
chal  role,  more  and  more  grandparents  want  to  be  companions  to  their  children 
and  to  their  grandchildren.  They  generally  place  a  higher  value  on  non¬ 
interference,  preferring  their  children  to  make  their  own,  independent,  family 
decisions.  Black  grandparents,  this  study  found,  often  retained  more  authority  in 
the  family  and  helped  with  child  rearing.  But  often  they,  too,  thought  parents 
and  their  adult  children  ought  to  live  independent  lives.  The  authors  also  discov¬ 
ered  that  divorce  altered  the  role  of  grandparents  once  again,  returning  to  some 
of  them  the  greater  functional  role  of  some  generations  ago.  Single,  divorced 
parents,  often  by  necessity,  have  to  rely  on  their  own  parents  more  in  terms  of 
finances,  child  rearing,  and  even  housing.  Despite  some  of  these  differences,  the 
authors  found  grandparents  wanting  affection,  respect,  and  intimacy  with  their 
children  and  especially  grandchildren,  but  they  did  not  want  to  be  obligated  to 
them.  More  often  than  not,  grandparents  chose  to  be  companions  to  their  grand¬ 
children,  rather  than  marginal  and  remote,  or  involved  through  heavy  inter¬ 
ference. 

Cherlin  and  Furstenberg’s  study  takes  exception  to  the  views  of  psychiatrist 
Arthur  Kornhaber  who  believes  grandparents  have  ceded  their  power  to  the 
grandchildren  s  parents  and,  in  effect,  have  weakened  the  family.  The  authors  of 
this  study  argue  that  grandparents  have  not  turned  their  backs  on  their  grand¬ 
children  and  families,  want  and  work  at  strong  bonds  and  attachments  through 
regular  contact  and  an  informal,  companionate  style  of  interaction.  This  new 
style  of  companionate  relationships  satisfies  the  majority7  of  grandparents  whom 
Cherlin  and  Furstenberg  interviewed. 

The  authors  conclude  that  the  tensions  between  personal  autonomy7  and  fam¬ 
ily  bonds  affect  all  important  family  relationships.  Grandparents  face  this  ten¬ 
sion  by  trying  to  balance  their  desire  for  emotionally  satisfying  relationships 
with  their  grandchildren  against  their  wish  to  live,  at  long  last,  independent  lives. 
The  new  American  grandparents  want  a  place  in  the  family  as  well  as  a  life 
apart.  Resolving  this  tension  is  the  fundamental  problem  facing  all  family 
members  and  society  as  a  whole. 

A  unique  element  of  this  book  is  its  readableness.  This  is  one  sociological 
study  that  does  not  get  so  bogged  down  with  statistics,  charts,  graphs,  and  fig¬ 
ures  that  reading  becomes  a  chore,  and  often  a  bore.  This  is  an  enjoyable  book, 
interspersed  with  conversations  from  grandparents  from  around  the  country.  At 
t  e  same  time,  the  study  questionnaire,  with  an  explanation,  as  well  as  statistical 
analyses  for  several  chapters,  is  contained  in  four  appendices. 

This  study  is  important  because  grandparents  have  often  been  ignored  and 
marginalized  —  mere  footnotes  in  social  scientific  literature  on  the  family.  At  the 
same  time,  the  study  suffers  from  numerous  limitations  which  the  authors  them¬ 
selves  acknowledge.  Its  representative  nature  can  be  questioned.  Two  few  black 
grandparents  were  included.  There  was  no  mention  of  Native  American  families 
or  Hispanic  families.  Numerous  other  ethnic  grandparents  were  not  included, 
i  he  overall  impression  of  the  study  appears  biased  toward  white,  middle-class, 
northeastern,  Jewish/Catholic/Protestant  grandparents.  Grandparenting  in  Amer¬ 
ica  today  is  undoubtedly  far  more  complex  and  diverse  than  this  study  indicates 
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Much  more  research  needs  to  be  done  to  make  broader  conclusions  regarding 
contemparary  American  grandparents  and  family  life. 

As  a  religious  educator,  this  reviewer  finds  little  direct  use  for  this  book. 
Indirectly,  the  book  can  be  used  as  a  resource  in  areas  relating  to  ministering  to 
families  and  grandparents  or  in  planning  for  the  religious  educational  needs  of 
today’s  grandparents.  Religious  education  projects  about  and  for  older  adults 
(especially  if  they  are  grandparents)  could  benefit  from  this  resource  book  pro¬ 
viding  understanding  to  the  role  of  today’s  grandparents:  a  place  in  the  family, 
yet  an  independent  life  apart. 

The  book,  also,  offers  a  challenge  to  religious  educators:  how  can  we  help 
resolve  the  tension  between  intimacy  and  autonomy  which  impact  upon  all  fam¬ 
ilies  —  indeed  each  one  of  us  today?  Do  our  rich,  religious,  and  spiritual  tradi¬ 
tions  provide  clues  to  the  solution?  —  David  K.  Ashbeck,  Family  Therapist,  Our 
Lady  of  Charity  Center,  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin. 

FAITH  AND  FAMILIES.  Edited  by  Lindell  Sawyers.  Philadelphia:  The  Gen¬ 
eva  Press,  1986.  Paper,  202  pp.,  n.p. 

In  reviewing  this  collection  of  papers  from  a  Symposium  held  in  1985,  I  was 
aware  of  wishing  I  could  have  been  there.  Ghost  Ranch  sounds  a  fascinating 
place  to  meet  and  New  Mexico  is  so  much  like  parts  of  ‘Outback  Australia  that  I 
love,  but  even  more  appealing  was  a  sense  of  the  stimulation  and  challenge  that 
the  gathering  itself  must  have  provided  to  the  participants.  The  design  of  the 
occasion  is  indicative  of  the  commitment  to  family  ministry  among  those  re¬ 
sponsible.  While  rooted  firmly  in  the  North  American  social  context,  it  has  value 
for  other  settings,  both  as  a  rich  source  of  information  and  as  a  model  for  analysis 
of  the  relationship  between  Christian  faith  and  family  life. 

The  stimulus  for  the  Symposium  was  the  joining  together  of  staffs  from  both 
strands  of  the  reunited  Presbyterian  Church  (U.S.A.) .  Those  working  in  the  area 
of  family  ministry  saw  the  importance  of  reflecting  on  their  work  and  seeking 
new  directions.  They  obviously  gave  careful  attention  to  the  design  of  the  pro¬ 
cesses  to  be  used.  Many  of  the  participants  came  as  families  and  a  further 
participant-observer  group  of  thirty'  heard  the  papers  and  shared  in  the  dialogue. 
To  the  planners,  this  group  was  “the  voice  of  reality  about  the  family  and  the 
messengers  of  hope  for  its  future  in  church  and  society. 

The  book  itself  consists  of  seven  papers,  followed  by  a  focusing  statement 
prepared  by  Lindell  Sawyers  in  his  role  as  editor.  The  sequencing  of  the  papers  is 
intended  to  imply  a  movement  from  biblical  and  social  research  data  to  re¬ 
sponses  from  the  perspective  of  Christian  existence.  There  is  a  continuing  em¬ 
phasis  on  setting  families  in  the  context  of  a  larger  community  and  of  society. 
Families  are  also  seen  as  part  of  a  wider  purpose,  in  that  while  they  are  affirmed 
as  part  of  the  plan  of  creation  they  provide  “a  setting  in  which  redemptive  things 
can  happen.”  “Our  families,  fragile  as  they  seem,  are  nevertheless  arenas  in 
which  persons  can  grow  in  faith  and  responsibility  and,  in  so  doing,  praise  their 

Maker.” 

The  writers  in  Faith  and  Families  provide  careful  social  analysis,  detailed 
biblical  and  theological  reflection  and  challenging  proposals  for  practical  ac¬ 
tion  Each  demonstrates  a  commitment  to  equality  and  a  recognition  of  the 
complexity  of  family  patterns  in  the  1980’s.  Within  the  limitations  imposed  by 
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the  length  of  such  articles,  they  provide  a  valuable  resource  for  persons  active  in 
the  many  facets  of  family  ministry.  Their  extensive  footnotes  also  provide  nu¬ 
merous  references  for  further  study  and  research. 

In  her  survey  of  “Faith  and  Family  in  Biblical  Perspective,”  Judith  Kovacks 
attends  to  a  range  of  texts  on  family  life  and  male/female  relationships.  In  the 
process  she  indicates  some  of  the  exegetical  and  hermeneutical  issues  that  the 
study  of  such  texts  raises.  This  will  obviously  be  unsatisfactory  for  those  who 
wish  to  disown  the  interpretive  process,  but  is  a  useful  object  lesson  for  those 
who  take  seriously  their  role  as  interpreters  of  the  text.  She  approaches  the  Bible 
in  terms  of  its  treatment  of  the  relationship  between  faith  and  families,  its  use  of 
family  imagery  and  family  stories,  and  its  statements  on  sex  roles  in  marriage  and 
in  the  church.  In  the  latter  case  she  has  sought  to  identify  Paul’s  general  approach 
to  ethical  questions,  contending  that  “twentieth-century  Christians  can  learn  a 
great  deal  from  Paul,  provided  we  do  not  try  to  make  his  specific  advice  into  law 
but  instead  reflect  on  the  basic  affirmations  of  his  theology  and  ethics.”  In  par¬ 
ticular,  she  identifies  Paul’s  “emphasis  on  freedom,  love,  unity  and  mutual  build¬ 
ing  up”  as  important  for  family  and  church  life  today. 

Janet  Huber  Lowry  in  “Families  in  Church  and  Society:  Sociological  Per¬ 
spectives”  seeks  to  provide  “facts  about  the  past  and  a  clear  delineation  of  im¬ 
portant  trends.  ’  She  provides  data  in  accessible  form  and  helps  chart  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  baby  boom  era  (1945-1959)  on  perceptions  of  ‘normal’  family 
structures.  As  well  as  identifying  a  range  of  family  types,  she  suggests  responses 
that  church  groups  might  make  to  their  particular  needs. 

•  A  more  focused  social  analysis  is  provided  by  Hamilton  and  Marilyn 
McCubbin  in  Resilient  Families,  Competencies,  Supports  and  Coping  Over  the 
Life  Cycle.  In  contrast  to  dire  pictures  often  given  of  a  collapse  in  family  life, 
they  have  researched  positive  interpersonal  processes  of  family  adaptation  to 
stress  and  change.  Particular  reference  is  made  to  Hawaiian  families  facing  ma¬ 
jor  social  change,  families  of  personnel  in  the  armed  services  and  families  with 
chronically  ill  children.  They  note  also  that  there  are  limits  to  what  families  can 
overcome,  and  suggest  that  “family  adaptation  to  change  is  facilitated  by  spe¬ 
cific  interfamily  competencies,  coping  skills,  interpersonal  resources  and  com¬ 
munity  supports.” 

In  outlining  “The  Social  Mission  of  the  Family,”  James  and  Kathleen  McGin¬ 
nis  identify  several  sources  of  major  social  dysfunction,  such  as  materialism, 
sexism  and  militarism,  and  suggest  a  range  of  affirmative  actions  by  church 
groups  and  individual  families  to  reverse  the  trends  of  exploitation. 

Theological  perspectives  are  offered  by  Sang  Lee  in  “The  Importance  of  the 
Family:  A  Reformed  Theological  Perspective”  and  Craig  Dykstra  in  “Family 
Promises:  Faith  and  Families  in  the  Context  of  the  Church.”  Lee  draws  on  the 
statements  made  by  Jonathan  Edwards  over  two  hundred  years  ago,  as  repre¬ 
senting  a  Reformed  theology  with  implications  for  understanding  the  role  of 
families  today.  In  this  he  draws  on  beliefs  about  both  creation  and  redemption, 
a  irming  families  as  part  of  the  plan  of  creation  and  as  able,  with  support,  to  be 
active  participants  in  “God’s  redemptive  activity  in  the  world.”  For  Dykstra,  the 
theme  of  promises’  offers  a  way  of  analysing  family  dynamics.  While  identify¬ 
ing  several  settings  in  which  overt  promises  are  made,  such  as  marriage  and  the 
baptism  of  children,  he  suggests  that  other  family  relationships  can  also  imply  a 
promise.  Although  this  claim  seems  difficult  to  sustain  at  some  points,  it  is  an 
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interesting  approach  and  does  suggest  links  between  church  liturgical  practices 
and  family  support  processes,  so  that  “all  Christian  family  members  become 
aware  of,  understand,  and  affirm  their  promises  to  each  other  and  come  to  see 
these  in  the  context  of  the  broader  covenants  they  make  as  Christians.”  He  also 
offers  some  helpful  suggestions  for  ways  in  which  churches  may  better  serve 
families. 

Unable  to  attend  the  Symposium,  Carol  Rose  Ikeler  offers  a  lively  statement 
on  “Family  Ministries  and  the  Local  Church”  by  drawing  on  her  extensive  expe¬ 
rience  and  by  reacting  to  the  other  articles.  It  is  her  conviction  that  “there  is  no 
returning  to  earlier  notions  of  family  life;  that  authority'  and  sexuality,  two  basic 
ingredients  of  family  life,  are  rooted  in  the  equality,  mutuality,  and  liberation  of 
Jesus  Christ.” 

Obviously  this  is  a  book  written  within  a  faith  tradition,  seeking  to  apply  that 
tradition  to  new  experiences  and  challenges,  particularly  changes  in  family  life.  I 
would  commend  it  also  to  others  for  the  insights  and  encouragement  it  offers.  — 
Ian  G.  Mavor,  Master,  King’s  College,  University'  of  Queensland,  and  Dean  of 
the  Brisbane  College  of  Theology. 


THE  PEOPLE  CALLED:  THE  GROWTH  OF  COMMUNITY  IN  THE  BI¬ 
BLE.  By  Paul  D.  Hanson.  San  Francisco:  Harper  and  Row,  1986.  Cloth,  564  pp., 
$31.95. 


It  is  a  w'elcome  task  to  review  a  book  which  one  can  recommend  wholeheartedly 
both  for  its  w'ealth  of  scholarship  and  for  the  engaging  style  in  w’hich  it  is  pre¬ 
sented.  Paul  Hanson,  Professor  of  Old  Testament  at  Harvard,  continues  to  pack 
his  books  full  of  insights  and  to  wrap  them  in  a  pleasing  prose. 

Hanson  traces  the  growth  of  community  in  the  Bible  from  Israel’s  first  en¬ 
counter  with  Yahweh  as  a  righteous  and  compassionate  deliverer  down  to  Jesus’ 
proclamation  of  God’s  Kingdom  as  one  of  justice  and  peace.  From  ancestral 
times  to  the  Exodus,  from  the  Ages  of  Judges,  Kings  and  Prophets  to  the  Exile, 
from  the  restoration  to  the  Maccabean  revolt  and  Apocalyptic  hopes,  from  the 
time  of  Jesus  to  the  early  churches,  a  just  and  merciful  God  takes  the  initiative 
with  creative  and  redemptive  purposes  for  every  period  of  history  and  calls  the 
human  family  to  pattern  its  life  on  the  divine  character .  Thus  the  notion  of  com¬ 
munity'  defined  by  the  Yahwistic  triad  of  righteousness,  compassion  and  wor¬ 
ship  irrupts,  evolves,  declines  and  reinserts  itself  as  the  divinely  revealed  and 
empowered  vision  for  any  who  would  be  the  people  of  God.  Hence,  the  Mat- 
thaean  Jesus’  characterization  of  the  Torah’s  “weightier  matters-justice  mercy 
and  faith”  (23:23)  coincides  with  the  three  cardinal  qualities  discernible  at  the 
heart  of  Yahweh’s  only  request  articulated  by  Micah  for  Israel:  to  act  justly,  to 
love  tenderly  and  to  walk  humbly  with  your  God”  (6:8).  Using  this  triadic  notion 
of  community  as  the  central  datum  of  revelation,  Hanson  reanimates  a  myriad  of 
familiar  biblical  scenes  with  his  compelling  and  carefully  documented  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  whole  of  the  Bible. 

But  the  scope  and  purpose  of  Hanson’s  book  go  beyond  the  merely  aca¬ 
demic  He  presents  a  number  of  relevant  contemporary  discussions  that  flow 
quite  naturally  from  the  exegetical  reflections.  Jewish/Christian  dialogue  can  be 
wonderfully  enhanced  by  a  recognition  and  appreciation  of  the  profound  conti¬ 
nuities  between  the  Hebrew  Bible  and  Christian  Scriptures.  The  mtra-Chnstian 
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arguments  based  on  the  dichotomy  between  Law  and  Gospel  can  rise  above 
ages-old  misconceptions  and  hostilities  to  a  more  persuasive  dialectic  in  their 
religious  quest  for  justice  and  mercy  in  society.  Within  their  own  biblical  tradi¬ 
tion,  Jews  and  Christians  can  learn  to  discern  how  adequately  and  appropriately 
other  scriptural  religions  have  expressed  an  authentic  response  to  the  divine  ini¬ 
tiative  in  their  socio-cultural  milieu.  And  all  communities  of  faith  and  each  reli¬ 
gious  person  can  discover  that,  while,  reacting  to  the  divine  spirit  in  history,  they 
do  significant  service  for  justice  and  peace;  nevertheless  they  also  participate  in 
sinful  situations  causing  suffering  and  oppression  of  others. 

d  o  all  of  these  discussions,  Hanson  contributes  new  configurations  of  biblical 
data  and  indicates  some  profitable  and  challenging  lines  of  thought.  He  demon¬ 
strates  the  need  for  biblical  interpretation  to  take  place  in  the  context  of  the 
assembly  of  people  who  regularly  and  frequently  reflect  on  and  celebrate  their 
life  in  common  with  God:  for  in  the  worship  life  of  a  community  a  vision  is 
fostered  of  the  universal  order  of  peace  and  justice  in  relation  to  which  diverse 
peoples  become  a  people  of  God”  [527], 

The  plurality  and  diversity  of  such  communities  of  faith  in  dialogue  will  en¬ 
sure  that  the  order  of  justice  and  mercy  intended  by  God  for  all  peoples  will  be 
subject  to  parochial  claims  of  none,  will  not  be  confused  with  one’s  “own  tri¬ 
balism  or  disturbed  by  a  partial  and  often  idolatrous  vision”  or  “substitute 
human  desire  for  God  s  will  [534-37].  Only  by  conceiving  of  themselves  as  ser¬ 
vant  communities  of  the  weak  and  the  oppressed  will  communities  of  faith  over¬ 
come  the  all  too  human  temptation  to  domesticate  or  dominate  God’s  Word  in 
their  world.  If  and  when  they  do  arrogantly  presume  special  privilege  within  the 
human  family,  they  will  once  again  be  brought  up  short  by  the  judgment  of  God 
‘compassionately  desiring  to  bring  his  wayward  people  to  repentence  and  salva¬ 
tion  [317].  That  is  the  basic  lesson  of  Hanson’s  bible  history. 

Along  the  way  in  graduate  school,  we  have  all  heard  the  sage  advice  of  the 
experienced  teacher:  “Be  careful  in  choosing  textbooks  for  your  students,  but  be 
sure  to  hold  back  the  best  one  for  your  own  lectures.”  —  Kevin  B.  Maxwell, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Religious  Studies,  The  College  of  Notre 
Dame,  Belmont,  California. 


n!?cUcCnTIT?NAL  PSYCHOL°GY:  the  teaching-learning  pro- 

VL55.  By  Daniel  Barlow.  Chicago:  Moody  Press,  1985.  Cloth,  529  pp.,  $15.95, 


Daniel  Lenox  Barlow’s  book  is  an  entry  level  textbook  for  the  discipline  of  edu¬ 
cation.  It  is  not  designed  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  Christian  education  profes- 

that  field  °Ugh  *  Pr°VldeS  essential  information  and  insight  for  those  serving  in 

Overall  the  book  is  uniquely  put  together.  Each  chapter  begins  by  defining 
ey  educational  terms  which  may  be  new  to  the  reader.  Within  each  chapter 
there  are  probing  sections  designed  to  stimulate  and  assist  the  reader  in  integrat¬ 
ing  the  material.  Accompanying  this  are  brief  sketches  of  educational  greats 

ea^rg  i 6ir  C°ntr^ Uti°n  to  the  field  of  education.  This  structure  makes  the 
reading  quite  enjoyable. 

This  book  will  serve  the  Christian  educator  in  some  special  ways.  First,  it  is  a 

u°efultr°  ,  °?  l°  'he  diSCiP'ine  a"d  Pr°vides  Aground  information 
useful  tor  evaluating  one  s  own  personal  philosophy  of  education.  Second,  the 
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sections  on  the  Developmental  Process  and  the  Learning  Process  are  well  writ¬ 
ten.  Within  these  sections  Dr.  Barlow  provides  the  usual  introduction  to  cogni¬ 
tive  and  moral  development.  He  helpfully  breaks  down  the  educational  process 
into  four  schools:  The  Behavioristic  Approach;  The  Cognitive-Discovery  Ap¬ 
proach;  The  Humanistic  Approach;  and,  The  Christian  Approach  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  evaluating  their  particular  methodology.  This  is  the  most  helpful  part  of 
the  book.  It  is  clear  and  concise.  Most  educators  will  find  these  chapters  to  be 
personally  challenging. 

Sadly,  the  chapter  on  The  Christian  Approach  is  more  defensive  than  offen¬ 
sive.  The  author  spends  much  of  his  time  defending  the  validity  of  a  Christian 
approach  to  education  rather  than  setting  forth  the  peculiarities  and  basis  for  it. 
His  analysis  centers  on  the  debate  between  the  Secular  Humanist  and  the  Chris¬ 
tian  approach  to  education .  Though  the  term  “Secular  Humanist”  is  a  nice  catch¬ 
all  term,  in  this  chapter  it  only  serves  to  take  a  subject  that  should  be  instructional 
and  make  it  polemic. 

In  his  discussion  of  methodology  he  states,  “a  wide  variety  of  methods  are 
used”  (p.  219) .  One  of  the  six  he  cites  is  of  particular  interest.  He  writes,  “Educate 
the  student  to  think  for  himself  [sic]  rather  than  to  merely  respond  to  environ¬ 
mental  cues”  (Ibid.).  I  find  this  method  appealing  and  more  whole-life  oriented 
than  the  others.  It  may  even  set  the  stage  for  a  more  balanced  approach  to  Chris¬ 
tian  education  in  the  years  to  come  as  we  help  others  to  apply  God  s  Word  to 
their  lives. 

This  is  a  helpful  text.  For  the  beginner  it  will  provide  good  insight  into  the 
teaching-learning  process  by  helping  one  to  organize  his/her  thinking.  For  more 
experienced  educators  it  will  challenge  them  to  rethink  their  own  philosophy  of 
education  in  a  healthy  way.  —  DarwinK.  Glassford,  a  doctoral  student  in  Educa¬ 
tional  Foundations  at  Marquette  University,  Milwaukee,  WI. 

SPREADING  LIGHT:  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  FOR  SPECIAL  CHILD¬ 
REN.  By  Antonia  Malone.  New  York:  Paulist  Press,  1986.  Paper,  124  pp.,  $8.95. 

Religious  education  of  developmentally  impaired  children  and  youth  is  a  spe¬ 
cialized  ministry,  especially  because  of  the  many  special  needs  involved.  Anto¬ 
nia  Malone  has  responded  to  this  recognition  by  sharing  learnings  from  her  rich, 
fifteen  year  experience  in  the  special  education  centre  of  St.  Mary  s  parish  in 
New  Monmouth,  New  Jersey.  The  result  is  a  resource  book  for  practitioners, 
well  organized  so  that  the  reader  can  refer  to  relevant  sections  easily  whether  the 
need  be  developing  a  centre,  structuring  staff  and  classes,  or  preparing  lesson 
plans  and  liturgies.  In  addition,  there  is  an  excellent  annotated  bibliography  of 
resources,  and  sample  year  and  lesson  plans,  liturgy,  prayer  services,  and  work¬ 
shops  to  make  more  general  suggestions  concrete. 

Malone’s  experience  is  in  a  Roman  Catholic  parish,  and  the  book  would  be 
most  helpful  for  Catholic  religious  educators  with  the  emphasis  on  such  pro¬ 
grams  as  “catechetics”  and  preparation  for  first  Holy  Communion,  in  similarly 
structured  parish  religious  education.  She  challenges  Protestants  to  adapt  it  for 
their  use,  and  there  is  much  in  the  resources  of  interest  to  other  denominations. 

Malone  states  that  the  purpose  of  religious  education  must  be  to  be  a  source 
of  love  and  hope  to  these  children  and  their  parents,  to  nurture  a  strong  self 
image  so  they  can  cope  with  whatever  life  brings.  While  there  is  ample  recogm- 
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tion  of  the  need  for  affirmation  and  community  building  in  the  religious  educa¬ 
tion  program,  there  is  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  transmission  of  content  and  “de¬ 
sired  answers.” 

Although  “special  children”  are  defined  as  “all  those  who  cannot  fit  into  a 
regular  classroom  setting,”  including  the  physically  disabled,  the  focus  is  on  the 
mentally  handicapped  who  never  reach  Piaget’s  stage  of  “formal  operations” 
and  recommended  programs  are  designed  as  specific  to  that  group.  All  learners, 
however,  including  adults  are  enabled  by  the  use  of  symbols,  affirmation,  and 
recognition  of  individual  gifts.  The  challenge  to  all  of  us  in  religious  education  is 
to  be  aware  of  both  special  gifts  and  special  needs  of  those  with  whom  we  learn, 
and  to  clarify  our  assumptions  about  those  whom  we  perceive  to  be  handi¬ 
capped. 

As  churches  become  more  aware  of  the  educational  needs  of  children  and 
youth  who  are  differently  abled,  program  resources  such  as  those  in  this  book 
are  helpful  in  planning  specialized  programs.  —  Gwyn  Griffith ,  Centre  for 
Christian  Studies,  Toronto. 


POLITY  AND  PRAXIS:  A  PROGRAM  FOR  AMERICAN  PRACTICAL 
THEOLOGY.  By  Dennis  P.  McCann  and  Charles  R.  Strain.  Minneapolis:  Win¬ 
ston  Press,  1985.  Cloth,  245  pp.,  $21.95. 

McCann  and  Strain  have  sought  to  provide  a  new  framework  in  which  to  de¬ 
velop  practical  or  political  theology  that  incorporates  the  insights  of  both  aca¬ 
demic  and  praxiological  theologians.  They  carefully  articulate  the  various  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  ongoing  debate  regarding  practical  theology  and  suggest  a  creative 
alternative  that  affirms  the  need  for  public  discourse  and  an  impact  upon  the 
culture  beyond  faith  communities.  Their  analysis  suggests  that  practical  the¬ 
ologies  are  best  conceived  as  a  genre  of  theological  discourse  most  similar  to 
secular  ideologies  except  for  their  faith  commitments  and  understandings.  De¬ 
spite  this  difference,  practical  theologies  are  to  be  subject  to  an  ongoing  public 
scrutiny  and  academic  rigor  in  order  to  discern  their  truthfulness  and  viability. 
\  *a  Habermas  and  his  canon  of  communication  competence,  truth  is  defined  in 
terms  of  communicative  adequacy,  appropriateness,  and  authenticity.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  criteria,  practical  theologians  must  engage  the  task  of  critical  re- 
appropriation  of  religious  traditions  and  interact  with  the  field  of  social  ethics  in 
order  to  suggest  policies  and  means  by  which  proposed  models  can  impact  upon 
praxis,  viewed  as  both  religious  and  public  praxis. 

The  authors’  definition  of  practical  theology'  serves  to  outline  the  thrust  of 
their  argument  and  their  proposed  methodology: 

“Practical  theology  is: 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 


A  distinct  genre  of  theological  discourse 

formally  analogous  to  secular  ideology 

It  is  grounded  in  a  dialectic  of  theory  and  praxis 

and  works  from  a  critical  construction  of  the  essence  of  religious 
tradition 

to  create  distinct  models  of  self  and  history. 

With  the  help  of  other  genres  of  public  discourse,  it  leads  to  social 
policy  formation,  decision  and  action 
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7.  and  establishes  a  mode  of  socialization 

8.  that  is  truth-dependent  ”  (p.  209). 


Their  assertion  is  that  only  the  truth  that  liberates  can  be  fully  adequate,  appro¬ 
priate  and  authentic.  Thus  those  who  are  committed  to  critical  reflection  on 
religious  praxis  must  pursue  their  tasks  with  a  disciplined  sense  of  intellectual 
responsibility  within  the  public  arena.  McCann  and  Strain  develop  their  chal¬ 
lenge  in  terms  of  the  dialectic  between  religion  and  politics,  paradigm  and 
genre,  theory  and  praxis,  memory  and  expectation,  emancipation  and  redemp¬ 
tion,  vision  and  choice,  art  and  act.  Their  treatment  is  comprehensive  in  scope 


with  implications  for  religious  education. 

Religious  educators  are  challenged  in  this  work  to  be  sensitive  to  the  three 
poles  of  theological  anthropology,  a  theology  of  history,  and  conceptions  of 
ultimate  reality  in  the  formulation  of  their  models.  An  additional  challenge  is 
posed  in  terms  of  increased  dialogue  with  religious  social  ethics  in  order  to  sug¬ 
gest  implications  for  the  wider  society  and  cultures.  McCann  and  Strain  are  not 
suggesting  the  development  of  one  model,  but  a  multiplicity  of  models  repre¬ 
sentative  of  both  religious  and  cultural  pluralities. 

In  terms  of  critique,  McCann  and  Strain  must  be  cautious  of  the  tendency  to 
proliferate  models  in  practical  theology  which  in  turn  does  not  facilitate  prior 
discussion  of  those  values  and  commitments  embodied  in  any  particular  model. 
McCann’s  and  Strain’s  perspective  is  further  complicated  with  the  need  to  de¬ 
fine  “public”  given  their  reliance  upon  public  discourse.  Various  publics  can  be 
suggested:  civil  communities;  racial  and  ethnic  communities;  geographic  pub¬ 
lics;  national  publics;  and  a  global  public.  It  may  be  assumed  that  a  global  public 
is  in  view,  but  discourse  is  conducted  at  various  levels  and  the  consensus  realized 
varies  with  the  public  in  view.  The  authors  clearly  have  in  view  the  public  of  the 
global  academic  community.  Additional  criticism  can  be  raised  in  relation  to  a 
dependence  upon  Habermas’  conceptions  which  assume  knowledge  is  always 
instrumental  and  dependent  upon  other  interests. 

This  book  has  specific  significance  for  those  involved  in  the  task  of  construct¬ 
ing  and  envisioning  practical  theologies  in  academic  settings.  At  times  the  aca¬ 
demic  jargon  is  cumbersome  and  confusing  in  sorting  out  the  authors  intentions. 
A  general  recommendation  is  to  read  Chapter  Eight  first  before  proceeding  wit 
the  text.  Other  authors  have  begun  to  address  their  concerns  in  practical  theol¬ 
ogy  on  the  parish  or  community  levels.  One  example  is  the  work  of  James  N. 
Poling  and  Donald  E.  Miller  entitled  Foundations  for  a  Practical  Theology  in 
Ministry  (Nashville:  Abingdon  Press,  1985).  The  search  of  practical  theology 
addresses  a  general  concern  to  be  about  the  task  of  integration  in  the  field  of 
practical  theology  which  has  been  fragmented  through  the  proliferation  of  spe¬ 
cializations  and  subspecializations.  This  is  a  good  effort  to  make  progress  m  the 
search  for  a  new  consensus  of  method  in  practical  theology  in  order  to  estabhs  a 
common  basis  for  discussion  and  evaluation.  It  is  flawed  in  not  adequate  y  ad¬ 
dressing  the  passional,  relational,  and  communal  dimensions  of  practical  theol¬ 
ogy  which  pose  questions  beyond  rational  categories  The  reviewer  is  also  not 
agreeable  to  dismissing  the  viability  of  orthodoxy  which  McCann  and  Strain 
assert.  A  critically  appropriated  orthodoxy  can  provide  a  ground  for  communi¬ 
cative  competence.  -  Robert  W.  Pazmino,  Associate  Professor  Religious  Edu¬ 
cation,  Andover  Newton  Theological  School. 
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DREAMS  AND  SPIRITUAL  GROWTH:  A  CHRISTIAN  APPROACH  TO 
DREAMWORK.  By  Louis  M.  Savary,  Patricia  H.  Berne,  and  Strephon  Kaplan 
Williams.  New  York:  Paulist,  1984.  Paper,  241  pp.,  $8.95. 

The  authors,  an  authority  in  spiritual  formation,  a  clinical  psychologist,  and  a 
Jungian  therapist  (in  that  order),  combine  their  perspectives  and  gifts  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  bring  dreams  back  into  the  repertorie  of  Judeo-Christian  resources 
for  spiritual  growth. 

Dreams  .  .  .  begins  where  our  twentieth  century  fears  are:  with  the  bad  press 
dreams  have  had  in  the  modern  age.  The  book  establishes,  then  achieves,  four 
goals.  The  authors  intend  to  establish  dreamwork  (1)  psychologically  as  a  holis¬ 
tic  process  which  contributes  to  continuing  transformation  of  personality  along 
lines  of  holiness  and  maturity.  They  intend  dreamwork  to  contribute  (2)  spiritu- 
ally,  opening  an  additional  resource  and  access  to  the  supernatural,  connecting 
inner  and  outer  life.  Furthermore  the  authors  nicely  connect  (3)  historically,  al¬ 
lowing  us  to  see  dreams  in  historical  and  cultural  perspective.  Finally,  they  insist 
that  the  dream  may  serve  us  (4)  theologically,  especially  as  a  contribution  to  the 
community  of  faith. 

In  establishing  dreamwork  as  a  useful  tool  for  moderns  in  their  search  for 
wholeness  and  holiness,  the  authors  link  up  with  the  pioneering  work  of  John 
Sanford  and  Morton  Kelsey,  both  Anglican  priests  and  counselors.  Kelsey’s 
Dreams:  The  Dark  Speech  of  the  Spirit  and  Sanford’s  Dreams:  God’s  Forgotten 
Language  are  laid  over  Karl  Jung’s  Psychology  and  Religion:  West  and  East  as 
foundational  works  to  the  dreamwork  technique  in  this  book. 

'The  authors  not  only  ground  their  dream  theory  in  history,  but  also  present  it 
in  the  light  of  current  dream  research.  So  they  affirm  that  everyone  dreams  and 
typically  is  involved  in  intensive  dreaming  four  or  five  times  in  a  single  night. 
(Research  indicates  “at  90  minute  intervals,”  typically).  Following  Kelsey’s 
breakthrough  when  a  friend  suggested  that  he  pay  more  attention  to  his  dreams 
when  he  was  facing  a  particularly  difficult  time  in  his  life,  the  present  authors 
suggest,  but  never  demand,  that  any  of  us  may  find  life  enriched  and  helped  if 
we  learn  to  use  the  content  of  our  dreams. 

Nearly  one  third  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  36  dreamwork  strategies  which 
unfold  in  direct  relation  to  most  of  the  chapters.  The  pastor,  therapist,  spiritual 

\l\l°nudT  r11  encounter  dreams  as  they  listen  to  people’s  stories. 

,  with  this  book,  they  are  likely  to  raise  the  issue  of  dreams  and  possible 

for  consultation  qU6Stl°n  when  any  major  life  decision  or  trauma  is  the  occasion 

in  T11!  be  USefuITto  a11  faith  traditions  which  regard  the  human  being 

Cue h h  !  u  WiU  °ffend  th°Se  re,igi°US  traditions  which  f°Uow 
he  Gnostic  distinction  between  the  mind  which  can  be  trusted,  and  the  body 

1  Th*  SKUpraratl0"al  clings,  intuitions,  and  biology,  which  cannot. 

chanted  h^do 7  d  eVe”  m°re  USeful  had  the  authors  devoted  a 

stud  7  ,deahnf  Wlth  he  hnka8e  between  “Rapid  Eye  Movement”  dream 

While  th7  T  ar°U,  WhiCh  t6nds  infalHbly  t0  accomPany  REM  dreaming, 
hile  the  authors  wisely  suggest  that  erotic  dreams  or  sexually  explicit  dreams 

baffled  aeuhe  7  Tf  ^  S6XUal  meaning’  they  leave  many  people 

than  clm^onTh  na  arousal  patte™  which  are  mo're 

common.  They  omit,  too,  the  research-based  discovery  that  dreaming  is 
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essential  to  sanity  and  that  sleep  deprivation  leads  inevitably  to  disorientation 
and  perhaps  to  the  mood-swing  episode.  —  Donald  M.  Joy,  Professor  of  Human 
Development  and  Christian  Education,  Asbury  Theological  Seminary,  Wil- 
more,  Kentucky  40390. 
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THE  FIFTH  COOLIDGE  RESEARCH  COLLOQUIUM 
at  Episcopal  Divinity  School,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
June  5  through  July  1, 1988 
invites  applications  to  be  one  of  twenty-five  Jewish 
and  Christian  participants  from  intellectuals  in  or  out 
of  the  academy,  to  work  on  an  individual  project  relat¬ 
ing  religious  to  intellectual  life  and  to  reflect  together 
on  common  issues. 

The  Colloquium  offers  a  remarkable  opportunity  for  Jews,  Catho¬ 
lics,  and  Protestants  to  deepen  themselves  in  the  spiritual  dimensions 
of  their  own  tradition  and  to  share  in  dialogue,  worship,  and  study. 
Three  resource-theologians  will  foster  religious  life  in  these  traditions, 
present  lectures  forthe  whole  group,  and  be  available  for  consultation/ 
tutorials.  This  yearthese  resource-theologians  are  Rabbi  Ben  Beliak, 
Director  of  Hillel  and  Chaplain  of  the  Claremont  Colleges,  Claremont, 
CA;  Sister  Elaine  Prevallet,  S.L.,  Director  of  Knobs  Haven  Retreat 
Center,  Loretto  Motherhouse,  Nerinx,  KY;  and  Stephen  Crites,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Religion,  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  CT.  The  Collo¬ 
quium  provides  participants  with  room,  board,  access  to  library  and 
other  facilities  at  Episcopal  Divinity  School  and  privileges  at  other 
libraries  in  the  area,  including  those  of  Harvard  University.  The 
Colloquium  regrets  it  cannot  pay  travel  expenses. 

Applicants  should  be  interested  in  sharing  a  common  life  of  religious 
reflection  and  worship  as  the  context  for  individual  research.  Applica¬ 
tions  are  to  be  letters  (there  are  no  application  forms),  which  present 
(1)  a  succinct  account  of  education,  employment,  and  accomplish¬ 
ments  relevant  to  either  the  Colloquium  in  general  or  the  proposal  in 
particular,  (2)  a  description  of  the  proposal  (focused  on  a  problem 
present  at  a  meeting  place  between  religious  and  disciplinary  or 
interdisciplinary  concerns),  and  (3)  the  names,  titles,  institutional 
addresses  and  telephones  of  two  references.  The  Colloquium  aims  at 
creating  a  gender-balanced  group  with  diversity  in  religion,  age,  race, 
ethnic  background  and  areas  of  intellectual  interest.  Applications  go 
to  Elizabeth  B.  &  R.  Melvin  Keiser,  Coolidge  Research  Collo¬ 
quium,  815  Dolley  Madison  Road,  Greensboro,  NC  27410  (919- 
292-5616)  by  the  deadline  February  1,  1988.  Participants  will  be 
notified  by  February  29.  When  accepted,  they  are  to  reserve  their 
position  by  paying  a  $1 25  deposit  fee,  refundable  at  the  Colloquium’s 
end. 

The  Coolidge  Research  Colloquium  is  a  program  of  Associates  for 
Religion  and  Intellectual  Life  (ARIL)  whose  purpose  is  to  help  Jews  and 
Christians  explore  the  relation  of  their  religious  commitment  to  their 
intellectual  work.  Other  ARIL  programs  are:  Religion  &  Intellectual  Life 
(a  substantial  quarterly  journal),  the  Annual  Associates  Consultation  (a 
four-day  members  conference),  and  local/regional  conferences.  Annual 
membership  dues  are  $25.00:  Associates  for  Religion  and  Intellectual 
Life,  College  of  New  Rochelle,  New  Rochelle,  NY  10801. 
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